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PREFACE. 


Biography  is  a  subject  of  universal  interest ;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  delightful  of  studies^  and 
has  an  abundant  power  both  to  charm  and  to  instruct. 
It  has  been  properly  styled ''  The  Science  of  Human  Life." 
The  advantages  of  this  pleasing  and  popular  branch  of 
human  knowledge  are  great  almost  beyond  compare. 
In  order  to  duly  estimate  them,  we  have  only  to  review 
the  tenor  of  our  past  life,  and  reflect  how  often  we  have 
been  excited  to  virtue,  or  deterred  from  vice ;  how  often 
we  have  been  roused  from  indolence,  animated  to  exer- 
tion, and  impelled  to  pursuits  which  have  led  to  wealth  or 
£Eunc;  to  happiness,  or  to  honour,  by  reading  the  lives  of 
the  illustrious  dead,  who  have  left  examples  of  industry, 
fortitude,  and  perseverance,  in  the  paths  of  virtue. 
^  If  Caesar  wept  before  the  statue  of  Alexander  ;  if 
Bums  felt  the  enthusiasm  of  a  patriot  possess  his  whole 
aoul  in  perusing  the  valiant  deeds  of  William  Wal- 
i«AC£;  if  the  benevolence  of  the  Catholic  has  been 
kindled  by  the  example  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule  ;  if 
the  British  sailor  will  for  ages  to  come  feel  his  heart 
beat  at  the  name  of  Nelson  ;  all  this,  and  a  thousand 
times  more,  is  owing  to  that  most  fascinating  species 
of  History  which  is  called  Biography  *." 

Biography  developes  the  efforts  by  which  knowledge 
and  virtue  have  been  acquired,  and  by  which  ignorance 

•   Encyclopaedia  Mctropolitana,  Part  I.   Hist.  \),  7. 
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VI  PREFACE. 

and  vice  have  been  exterminated ;  it  shows  by  what 
errors  felicity  has  been  lost  and  overlooked,  and  sorrow 
and  disgrace  incurred.  Man  is  certainly  the  most  in- 
teresting object  to  Man.  This  is  the  mirror  by  which 
we  adjust  our  moral  dress,  and  learn  to  recognize  our- 
selves. But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  in  recommenda- 
tion of  a  subject  which  has  already  the  general  voice 
iiv  its  favour,  against  which  not  a  single  whisper  has 
been  heard,  nor  the  slightest  token  of  disapprobation 
perceived. 

While,  however,  little  is  required  in  reconunendation 
of  a  subject  so  important  in  itself,  as  Biography  con- 
fessedly is,  yet  it  is  highly  requisite  that  the  present 
writer  shoiild  give  ample  and  satisfactory  reasons  to 
the  reading  Public  for  oflFering  to  them  "  A  New  Uni- 
versal Biography,"  and  that  he  should  fuDy  detail  the 
proposed  advantages  of  the  work. 

The  two  principal  advantages  of  this  ''  New  Bio- 
graphy,** will  be  found  in  the  completeness  of  its  refe- 
rence, and  the  superiority  of  its  arrangement.  There 
is  no  work  in  existence,  The  General  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  thirty-two  volumes  not  excepted,  but 
what  will  very  frequently  disappoint  the  reader  as  a 
work  of  general  reference ;  many  hundreds  of  names> 
of  frequent  occurreBce  to  his  mind,  he  will  search  for 
in  vain.  The  present  work  will  contain  evfery  name  on 
record  of  any  importance  ;  consequently  it  will  be  su- 
perior in  reference  to  any  other  Biographical  collec- 
tion. This  will  be  a  very  considerable  recommenda^ 
tion.  A  much  greater  advantage,  however,  will  be 
ibund  in  the  superiority  of  its  arrangement  All  othet 
General  Biographies  are  arranged  on  the  alphabetical 
pkm  ;  a  plan  which  labours  under  every  possible  dis- 
advantage ;  and  indeed  its  sole  advantage  consists  in 
Convenience  of  reference ;  a  mere  petty  accommoda- 
tion, to  which  all  Chronology  and  classification  are  com* 
pletely  sacrificed !  In  the  alphabetical  assemblage  the 
subjects  presented  to  the  view  Arb  generally  so  oppo- 
site, and  so  incongruous,  that  no  reader,  however  pa- 
tient, can  long  proceed  in  a  continuous  course  of  read- 
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ing  without  experiencing  displeasure  and  fatigue ;  and 
eyen  if  he  did  continue  it,  such  reading  would  be  so 
irregular  and  inconsequent,  as  to  be  altogether  desti- 
tute of  any  real  benefit.  The  fetters  of  alphabetical 
arrangement,  applied  to  any  subject,  are  always  a 
source  of  perplexity  and  embarrassment  to  the  mind ; 
the  stream  of  knowledge  is  constantly  interrupted,  the 
line  of  thought  is  continually  broken,  subjects  the  most 
intimate  in  their  natural  connexion,  are  frequently  sepa- 
rated by  pages,  and  volumes ;  and  there  is  nothing  but 
rent,  division,  and  disorganization  *.  In  this  order  of  po- 
sition, every  article  stands  unconnected  and  isolated,  no 
part  strengthens  and  illustrates  another,  and  the  whole 
is  in  fact  but  one  large  index,  a  confused  mass,  an  ab- 
solute chaos  of  unconnected  and  heterogeneous  parts 
jumbled  together,  without  system,  without  order, 
without  reason ;  and  every  succeeding  edition  of  a 
work  on  this  plan  completely  destroys  the  preceding 
one  f. 

To  reduce  these  discordant  materials  to  something 
like  order  and  harmony,  is  the  grand  object  of  this 
"  New  Biography."  The  advantage  of  reference  will 
be  fully  preserved  by  an  ample  index ;  so  that  every 
defect  of  former  works  will  be  remedied,  without  risk- 
ing a  single  advantage.  In  order  to  preserve  the  re- 
ference from  the  alphabetical  index  as  perfect  as' pos- 
sible, every  article  is  rendered  complete  in  itself,  the 
same  as  in  other  General  Biographies. 

Upon  this  new  plan,  we  perceive  the  different  cha- 
racters of  renown  seated,  as  it  were,  in  the  circle  of 
Iheir  friends,  and  illustrious  contemporaries.  We  see 
with  whom  they  were  capable  of  holding  conversation, 
and  upon  what  terms  they  conversed.     We  learn  what 

*  Alphabetical  arrangement,  in  general,  must  shortly  give  way  to  a 
more  rational  and  philosophical  disposal,  and,  in  fact,  a  Dictionary  of 
die  English  Language  is  now  publishing,  by  Mr.  David  Booth,  in  which 
the  words  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  natural  afBnity,  indepen- 
dent of  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  accompanied  with  an  Index  for 
convenience  of  consultation. 

•f  Sec  the  Review  of  Aikin's  General  Biography,  in  the  Monthly 
RcView,  for  17/9,  p.  241. 
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advantages  each  person  enjoyed  from  the  labours  and 
discoveries  of  his  predecessors ;  and  of  what  use  his 
talents  and  labours  were  to  his  successors.  The  chro- 
nological order  of  the  various  classes  is  generaUy  fol- 
lowed  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  but  occasion- 
ally a  little  departed  from,  whenever  it  was  thought 
necessary  for  keeping  up  a  more  regular  connection  of 
facts,  events,  and  relations.  With  respect  to  early 
chronology,  the  best  authorities  have  been  consulted^ 
but  the  subject  is  so  very  difficult,  and  opinions  so 
various,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  ap- 
proach to  certainty ;  we  cannot  exceed  the  bounds  of 
probability. 

The  characters  usually  denominated  fabulous,  are 
incorporated  in  this  collection,  as  whatever  degree  of 
&ble  may  be  united  with  their  histories,  there  is  at 
least  as  much  evidence  for  the  belief  of  the  existence 
of  these  personages  as  for  the  denial  of  it.  The  writer 
does  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  controversy  on  this 
point ;  he  leaves  it  to  be  settled  by  the  critical  histo- 
rians ;  he  has  only  to  observe  that  he  could  not  con- 
sistently omit  these  characters  in  a  work  of  Universal 
Biography.  They  are,  however,  as  much  as  possible, 
stripped  of  their  fabulous  dress. 

Considerable  difficulties  will  always  occur  in  the 
classing  of  the  names  of  a  Universal  Biography ;  the 
writer  has  attempted  only  a  general  classification  :  and 
the  rule  observed,  has  been  to  place  each  character 
in  that  class  in  which  he  appeared  most  emiqent*.  No 
doubt,  a  variety  of  subdivisions  might  be  formed,  and 
many  minute  distinctions  made,  which  the  writer  has 
neglected  :  but  he  has  preferred  a  general  to  a  jxirti- 
cellar  division  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  and  as  an- 
swering every  purpose  he  had  in  view.  An  extreme 
minuteness  would  produce  perplexity. 

*  An  Index,  however,  to  the  sabjecti  or  clattet,  will  refer  the 
reader  to  every  individual  who  shone  in  more  departments  than  one,  to 
each  of  thcae  departmcmts  separately,  which  will  tend  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  obviate  every  objection  that  has  been  advanced  against  the 
elassification  of  biography. 


nwAcK  is 

The  wetk  is' divided  into  ccmveniettt  tieiieds^  and 
ike  charecten  ditted  in  each  period,  ao  tnat  the  pnH 
mm  of  Govenunenty  Law,  Philosojpfay,  Sdence  and 
uvcntionay  literature.  Religion,  History,  Biography 
ad  Ant^oities,  Geography,  Travelling  and  Naviga* 
tMtti,  Music,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Painting,  Ar- 
dntectore,  Scolptar^  Medicine,  &c.  &c.  may  be 
disiinicdy  traced,  from  the  first  of  time,  through  every 
wccfoding  age»  to  the  present  period  of  human  eir 


It  would  be  presumption,  indeed  deception,  to  pre- 
~  that  tins  would  be  a  fruitless  work.  Errors  may 
poaaiUy  be  detected,  and  much  improvement  remain 
to  be  e&cted,  but  as  the  writer  has  spared  no  pains 
to  aeoon^ilish  his  object,  ifi  whatever  he  has  &iled  he 
ttrowa  hmiself  upon  the  candour  of  a  discerning  Pub* 
fie*.  One  thing,  however,  he  does  presume,  wmttever 
ftaha  there  may  be  in  the  present  execution,  which 
ii»  that  the  j92flni  of  the  worlc  will  meet  with  genenl 
approbation,  at  least,  it  will  be  allowed  to  possess  very 
wapmm  advantages  over  the  common  plan. 

The  cmnpfler  has  consulted  every  biographical  work 
of  importance,  and  he  begs  to  make  this  general  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  Dictionaries  of  Bayle,  Moreri, 
Aikin,  Chalmers,  Lempriere,  and  Watkins ;  to  Rees's 
Cydopfledia,  the  Encyclopaedias  Britannica,  Perthensis, 
British,  and  Metropolitana ;  to  the  Female  Biogra- 
jhies  of  Hays,  Betham,  and  Pilkington ;  to  the  Dic- 
tionaries of  Painters,  and  of  other  professions,  and  to 
vwious  other  works  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  author's  ambition  was  not,  in  this  work,  so 
mmib  to  attain  the  reputation  of  an  original  writer,  i» 
to  communicate  the  most  valuable  information  in  the 
Beat  elinble  form,  therefore  he  has  freely  availed  him- 
adf  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  He  wishes  it 
to  be  well  understood  that  the  originality  of  the  pre- 


Two  or  three  instances  of  sb'ght  repetitions  in  this  volume,  and  of 
a  little  misplaced,  the  reader  must  pardon ;  the  writer  it 
that  these  instaoces  are  so  few. 
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wnt  work  is  more  in  the  plan,  tlian  in  the  substance. 
Indeed  in  a  work  of  this  nature  originaKty  of  matter 
could  not  be  expected  It  is  pertinently  observed  by 
Mr.  Chambers,  that  compilers  of  universal  works 
<<  seem  exempted  from  the  common  laws  of  meum  and 
ttium ;  they  do  not  pretend  to  set  up  on  their  own  foun* 
dation,  nor  to  treat  you  at  their  own  cost  Their 
works  are  supposed,  in  great  measure,  compositions  of 
other  people,  and  what  they  take  from  others,  they  do 
it  avowedly,  in  the  open  sun.  In  effect,  their  quality 
gives  them  a  title  to  every  thing  that  may  be  for  their 
purpose,  wherever  they  find  it,  and  if  they  extract  they 
do  not  do  it  any  otherwise  than  as  the  bee  does,  for 
the  public  service.  Their  occupation  is  not  pillaging, 
but  collecting  contributioiis ;  and  if  you  ask  them  their 
authority,  they  will  produce  you  the  practice  of  their 
predecessors  of  all  ages  and  nations."* 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  another  object  the  ^vriter 
had  in  view,  was  that  of  producing  a  work  on  biogra- 
phy as  a  medium  in  size  and  quantity,  between  the 
more  voluminous  and  the  smaller  Dictionaries.  The 
former  are  too  heavy  for  general  convenience,  the 
latter  too  light  for  general  utility.  This  work,  how- 
ever, will  be  superior  to  any  in  point  of  reference.  It 
will  contain  about  twenty  thousand  characters.  No 
other  General  Biography  contains  half  the  number. 
In  works  of  this  kind,  historical  characters  have  been 
frequently  omitted,  under  the  pretence  of  keeping  up 
a  marked  distinction  between  History  and  Biography ; 
but  as  the  present  writer  is  not  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  such  omissions,  he  has  included  all  the  histo- 
rical characters  of  note  in  his  collection.  The  histori- 
cal introductions  at  the  beginning  of  each  period  are 
intended  to  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  connected 
view  of  the  subject  before  him. 

This  work  is  divided  into  four  serieses,  forming  four 
distinct  parts,  in  the  following  order: — 1.  From  the 
creation  to  Christ  2.  From  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
Keformation.  3.  From  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth.  4.  From 
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the  cmiiiiieiicement  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
fgwent  tXDDijeSff  There  is  a  separate  Index  to  each  se- 
ries ;  and  as  the  four  distinct  parts  win  form  one  com- 
pete whole^  there  win  be  a  general  and  complete  Index 
to  the  whole  work.  The  Index  to  the  names  wiU  he 
fiAowed  by  an  Index  to  the  subjects,  or  classes. 

On  the  whole^  the  writer  humbly  hopes  that  this 
*  New  Uniyersal  Biography,**  wffl  not  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  the  rrader,  and  that  it  win  be  allowed 
the  nmit  of  approaching  to  something  like  the  cha- 
racter of  a  sdentificj  usdul,  and  entertaining  history 
of  Bfan. 
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PERIOD  1. 

FROM  ADAM  TO  NOAH. 
[B.C.  4004.] 

REMARKABLE  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES, 
CONNECTED  WITH  BIOGRAPHY. 


B.  C. 

4004  The  Creation  of  the  World,  and  of  Adam  and  Etc. 

4005  The  Birth  of  Cain. 

3008  Tenta  invented  by  Jabal ;  musical  instniments  by  Jabal,  and  metal- 

lar^  bv  TubaJ-Cain. 
9074  The  Death  of  Adam. 
9017  Enoch,  for  his  piety,  translated  to  Heaven. 


The  transactions  of  men  during  this  period  are  but  little  known,  as 
nothing  is  recorded  of  them  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  six 
chapters  of  Genesis.  It  appears,  howevor,  that  men  were  not  at  this 
time  in  a  savage  state,  as  some  ancient  poets  and  historians  have  sup- 
posed, for  they  had  made  some  progress  in  the  arts,  had  invented 
music,  and  discovered  the  methods  of  working  metals.  They  seem 
to  have  lived  all  in  one  vast  community,  without  any  of  those  divi- 
sions into  different  nationi,  which  have  since  taken  place,  and  which 
evidently  proceeded  from  the  confusion  of  languages.  The  most 
mmterial  part  of  their  history  however,  is,  that  having  once  begun 
to  transgress  the  divine  commands,  they  proceeded  to  greater  and 
gmter  length  of  wickedness,  till  at  last  the  Deity  thought  proper 
to  send  a  flood  on  the  earth,  which  destroyed  all  the  human  race, 
eight  persons,  viz.  Noah  and  his  family. 

In  the  very  early  periods  of  the  world,  we  shall  not  attempt  a 
particular  classification,  but  a  division  will  take  place  when  men 
begin  to  be  more  distinctly  marked  by  different  pursuits  and  pro- 


ADAM  and  EVE,  the  first  of  the  human  race,  and  the  pro- 
genitors of  all  mankind.      They  were  created  by  God,  and 
VOL.  I.  B 
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placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  where  grew  the  tree  of  the 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the  fruit  of  which  they  were  foi;- 
bidden  to  taste,  under  the  penahy  of  death.  Eve,  enticed  bv 
a  serpent,  eat  some  of  the  prohibited  fruit ;  Adam,  through 
the  persuasion  of  Eve,  did  the  same,  and  they  both  were  driven 
out  uf  Eden. 

After  their  expulsion  from  Paradise,  they  had  several  chil- 
dren ;  but  of  these  the  Scripture  records  the  names  only  of 
three ;  riz.  Cain,  AM,  and  Setli. 

According  to  Blair,  in  his  first  chronological  tabic,  Adam 
and  Eve  were  created  on  Friday,  October  ii8,  before  Christ, 
4004;  and  Adam  died  S074  before  Christ,  at  tlie  age  of  ^K) 
years.  I'he  time  of  the  death  of  Eve  is  not  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  1)ut  some  have  presumed  to  say,  that  she  survived  her 
husband  ten  years. 

How  long  our  first  parents  continued  in  Paradise  before  or 
-after  their  fall,  is  a  question,  for  the  solution  of  which  we  have 
no  sufHcient  evidence,  nor  indeed  are  such  questions  of  any  real 
importance.  It  is  probable,  that  they  were  not  removed  to  any 
great  distance,  and  that  they  found  sufficient  sc(i])e  for  their 
attention  and  labour  near  the  spot  wh^re  they  were  first  settled, 
and  from  which  they  were  excluded,  according  to  the  literal 
acceptation  of  the  Scripture  history.  The  Scripture  gives  us 
ni)  information  as  to  the  place  where  Adam  was  buried.  St. 
Jerome  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  think,  that  he  was 
buried  at  Hebron,  in  the  cave  of  Mach])elah,  afterwards  bought 
by  Abraham  for  a  burking-place.  The  (*astem  Cliristians  say, 
that  he  gave  orders  to  have  his  body  eml)almed,  and  deposited 
in  a  cave  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which  cave  was  called  AI- 
kenuz,  from  an  Arabic  word  which  signifies  to  lay  up  privately; 
and  it  is  alleged,  that  this  order  was  given  to  prevent  his  pas* 
terity  from  worshipping  his  relics.  The  ])rimitive  fathers  gene- 
rally 1)elieved,  that  he  died  hi  the  place  where*  Jerusalem  was 
at\erwards  built,  and  that  he  was  interred  on  Mount  Calvary, 
on  the  ffpot  where  Christ  was  crucified ;  and  where  a  chapel 
was  erected  in  honour  of  him. 

The  liUtorv  uf  Adam  and  Kve,  ila^  lei\  to  their  descendants 
an  awful  e\:nn))le  of  the  ruincms  consequences  attending  a 
wilful  disol>edience  to  the  commands  of  the  Cireat  Creator. 

Ill  the  tirHt  papr  of  ancient  writ  wc  scan, 
The  varying  traits  i%hich  mark  the  hCc  of  man. 
In  vain  wc  Ictok  tor  bliss,  complete  and  sure  ; 
Not  Eden's  bli>sfiil  bow'rs  could  that  secure. 

CAIN,  the  eldest  son  of  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race, 
Adam  and  Eve,  wax  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  first  f*ear  of 
the  world,  K.  C.  4003.  From  the  concise  history  of  Cam  that 
occurs  in  Genesii,  chap.  iv.  wc  learn,  that  he  devoted  himaelf 
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to  husbandry,  and  his  brother  Abel  to  the  keeping  of  sheep; 
that  when  they  brought  their  respective  offerings  to  God,  that 
of  Abel  was  accepted,  and  that  of  Cain  rejected ;  that  this  pre« 
ference  enraged  Cain,  exciting  in  his  mind  jealousy  and  envy 
of  hij  brother ;  and  that  the  indulgence  of  these  wicked  pas- 
sons  at  length  terminated  in  the  murder  of  his  brother.  As  a 
panishment  of  this  atrocious  crime,  God  condemned  him  to  be 
a  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth.  Nevertheless  he  set  a  mark 
upon  him,  or  gave  him  a  sign,  that  none  might  take  away  his 
Hie  in  his  wanderings.  Many  ridiculous  conjectures  have  been 
made  botli  by  Jews  and  Christians  concerning  this  mark.  Some 
have  supposed  that  God  stigmatized  him  with  a  brand  in  his 
forehead,  others,  that  he  had  a  wild  aspect  and  bloody  eyes, 
which  rolled  in  a  horrid  manner.  The  fathers,  in  genenJ,  ap- 
prehend, that  he  had  a  continual  trembling  of  the  body,  so 
that  he  could  hardly  ^t  his  food  to  his  mouth,  and  this  opinion 
is  &TOured  by  ihe  LXX  *.,  which  render  "  a  fugitive  and  vaga- 
bond,** lamenting  and  trembling.  Others  say,  that  wherever 
he  went  the  earth  shook  under  him ;  others,  again,  intimate 
that  he  had  a  horn  growing  out  of  his  head,  to  warn  people  to 
avoid  him ;  and  others  have  indulged  him  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Le  Clerc  imagines,  that  God  ordered  him  to  wear  some 
distinguishing  garment,  perhaps  of  some  glaring  colour,  as  a 
mark  or  sign  upon  him  for  his  preservation.  To  these  fanciful 
conjectures  we  may  add  a  more  probable  opinion  of  Dr.  Shuck- 
ford,  who  renders  the  words,  from  the  Hebrew,  "  God  gave 
to  Cain  a  sign,"  or  token,  probably  by  some  apparent  miracle, 
that  he  would  providentially  protect  him;  so  that  none  that  met 
him  should  kill  him.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  used,  when  the 
rainbow  is  called  the  sign,  or  token,  of  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  Noah,  assuring  him  that  he  would  drown  the  world 
no  more. 

Sonic  writers  thmk  Cain  did  not  intend  to  kill  his  brother, 
Abel,  but  only  to  give  him  a  severe  beating.  Death,  except 
that  of  the  beasts  sacrificed  by  Abel,  was  then  scarcely  known; 
and  the  extent  of  suffering,  which  the  human  body  could  bear, 
without  producing  death,  was  totally  unknown.  This  supposi- 
tion seems  to  be  favoured  by  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Cain 
by  the  Searcher  of  hearts ;  which  was  only  banishment,  a 
punishment  often  inflicted  since  for  man-slaughter. 

Cain  at  length  settled  with  his  ^dfe  and  famfly  in  the  land  of 
Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden,  where  he  built  a  city,  calling  it 
after  the  name  of  his  son,  Enoch.  But  Josephus  says,  that 
instead  of  being  reformed  by  the  punishment  inflicted  on  him, 
he  became  more  wicked  and  violent,  and  headed  a  band  of 
thieves,  whom  he  tauglitjb4r^acquire  riches  by  oj^prossion  and 

nluagint,  or  Greek  version  oftho  Old  Tistajucnt. 
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robbery.  He  is  said  to  have  corrupted  and  changed  the  sim- 
plicity and  honesty  of  the  world,  and  to  have  invented  weights 
and  measures.  He  was  also  the  first  who  set  bounds  to  the 
fields,  and  who  built  and  fortified  a  city,  as  noticed  above. 

ABKL,  the  second  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  bom  in  the 
second  year  of  the  world,  B.  C.  4(K)2.  He  was  a  shepherd,  and 
oflTered  to  God  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  his  sacrifice  was 
accepted ;  whilst  that  of  Cain,  his  brother,  was  rejected.  This 
distinction  exasperated  Cain,  so  that  he  slew  his  brother. 
Abel  was  the  first  martyr,  although  no  religious  respect  is  paid 
to  his  memory  in  the  Greek  churches,  which  have  established 
feasts  for  every  other  patriarch  and  prophet,  and  his  name  does 
not  occur  in  any  one  of  the  Roman  martyrologies  before  the 
tenth  century ;  he,  as  well  as  other  saints,  is  made  the  object 
of  worship  in  several  Roman  litanies,  designed  for  persons  at 
the  point  of  death.  Some  calendars  commemorate  him  on  the 
25t\i  of  March  ;  others  on  the  2nd  of  January ;  and  others  on 
the  3()th  of  July.  Among  the  Ethiopians  he  is  honoured 
on  the  28th  of  December.  The  poem,  entitled  "  The  Death 
of  Abel,"  written  in  German  by  Gesner,  and  translated  into 
various  languages,  has  been  much  admired. 

ENOCH,  the  son  of  Cain.  The  first  city  taken  notice  of 
in  Scripture,  derived  its  name  from  him. 

IRAD,  the  son  of  Enoch,  and  grandson  of  Cain.  Gen.  iv.  18. 

MEHUJAEL,  son  of  Irad,  of  the  race  of  Cain.  Gen.iv.  18. 

METHUSAEL,  son  of  Mehujael,  of  the  race  of  Cain. 
Gen.  iv.  18. 

LAMECH,  the  son  of  Methusael,  of  the  race  of  Cain.  He 
married  two  wives  Adah  and  Zillah,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
introduced  polygamy. 

JABAL,  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah,  was  father  of  those  who 
dwell  in  tents,  and  of  shepherds,  Gcii.  iv.  20.  that  is,  he  was 
institutor  of  those,  who  like  the  Arab  Bedoweens,  live  under 
tents,  and  are  shepherds. 

TUBAL-CAIN,  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Zillah,  was  the 
first  metallurgist  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  record.  The 
Scripture  informs  us,  that  he  wiis  the  father  and  inventor,  or 
master  <nnd  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.  He 
is  probably  the  Vulcan  of  the  Heathens.  The  name  of  Tubal- 
Cain,  is  not  very  remote  from  Vulcan. 

JUBAL,  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah.  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  musical  instruments.  Thus  we  perceive  the  great 
antiquity  of  music,  the  powerful  inspirer  of  joy,  and  dispeller 
of  human  care. 

SETII,  a  son  of  Adam,  to  whom  he  seems,  from  the  text, 
Gen.  V.  3.  to  have  had  a  very  Striking  resemblance,  botli  in 
body  and  mind.  By  some  writers  he  is  erroneously  styled  "the 
third  son  of  Adam,"  which  is  totally  incrediJiJis^;  for  Adam  was 
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ISO  years  old  when  Sctli  was  born,  and  it  is  extremely  impro- 
bable, that,  after  the  divine  blessing,  '^  increase  and  multiply,'* 
Eve  should  have  remained  infertile  for  V2ii  years,  the  shortest 
))eriod  we  can  estimate  from  the  birth  of  her  second  son  Abel. 
Besides  it  is  contrary  to  fact;  for  the  first  murderer  in  his 
reply  to  his  divine  judge,  after  his  sentence,  expresses  his  fears 
that  "  every  one  that  findeth  him  should  slay  him,"  chap.  iv.  14. 
which  clearly  proves,  that  the  world  was  become  considerably 

E)pulous  before  the  birth  of  Seth.     By  Mr.  Whiston's  calcu- 
tionthc  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve  amounted  at  the  birth  of 
Seth  to  above  4000  {)ersons.     From  all  that  is  said  before  the 
birth  of  Seth,  in  Gen.  iv.  25.  and  v.  3.,  we  can  only  infer,  that 
Seth  was  the  first  son  bom  by  Eve  after  the  nuirder  of  Abel. 
Had  Seth  been  only  the  third  son  of  Adam,  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  for  setting  a  mark  upon  Cain,  to  prevent 
others  from  avenging  Abels  death.     Seth  was  the  second  of 
the  antedilunan  patriarchs,  and  the  father  of  Enos.     Chrono- 
logists  pliice  his  birth  in  the  year  B.  C.  3874.     He  lived  912 
years.     Some  MTiters  have  asserted  he  was  a  great  astronomer. 
ENOS,  the  son  of  Seth,  and  father  of  Cainan,  was  born 
B.  C.  3769.     Moses  informs  us.  Gen.  iv.  26.  that  then  "  men 
began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  or,  as  others  trans- 
late it,  that  '*  Enos  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord ;" 
or  was  the  inventor  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  ex- 
ternal worship.     This  worship  was  kept  up  and  preserved  in 
Enos  s  family,  while  Cain's  family  was  plunged  in  all  kinds  of 
immondity  and  impiety.      Several  Jews  are  of  opinion,    tliat 
idolatry  was  first  introduced  into  the  world  in  the  time  of  Enos. 
They  translate  the  Hebrew  thus,  "  then  men  ])cgan  to  profane 
the  name  of  the  Lord."     Good  men,  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  wicked,  began  to  take  upon  them  the  quality  of  sons 
or  servants  of  God,  for  which  reason,  Moses  (Gen.  vi.  1,  2.) 
says,  that  the  sons  of  God,  that  is  to  say  the  sons  of  Enos,  who 
had  hitherto  preser\ed  the  true  religion,  seeing  the  daughters 
of  men,  that  thcv  were  fair,  took  them  wives  of  all  which  thev 
cha^.     Enos  died  at  the  age  of  905  ;  B.  C.  2S64. 

CAINAN,  the  son  of  Enos,  was  born  6.0.3679,  wns  the 
Cither  of  Mahalaleel  in  395,  and  died  B.  C.  illiy',) ;  aged  910. 

MAHALALEKL.  son  of  Cainan,  and  father  of  »Jared.  He 
Dved  to  the  age  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  and  died 
B.C.  2710.  The  Orientals  assert  that  this  patriarch  was  one 
of  the  first  that  undertook  to  dig  mines  in  the  earth,  for  the 
diitcovery  of  veins  of  metals  concealed  therein ;  and  that  he 
built  houses.  Tliey  also  impute  to  him  the  first  founding  of 
the  cities  Shuster  and  15abel. 

JAREl),  the  son  of  Mahalaleel.     He  became  tlu  (atlier  of 
Enoch  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  sixiy-two  \ear>,  and  died 
his  nine  hundred  and  sixtv-sccond  vear.  Gen.  v.  18,  19. 
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ENOCH,  the  son  of  Jared^  and  father  of  Methnsehhi  was 
born  in  the  year  B.  C.  SS82.  Eminently  distii^^hed  by  his 
piety  and  virtue  in  a  corrupt  age,  he  was  transUted  to  heaven 
m  tne  365th  3rear  of  his  age,  widiout  undergoing  the  pains  of 
dissolution.  An  apocryphal  book,  entitled  ''  The  Book  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Enoch,^*  has  been  ascribed  to  this  celebrated 
antediluvian,  and  is  ouoted,  as  some  say,  by  Jude,  in  his  Epis- 
tie,  and  more  certainly  by  Irenams,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
of^r  ancient  fathers,  but  the  book  was  probably  forged  in 
the  second  century.  The  Mahometans  mention  Einoch  under 
the  appellation  of  Eldriss,  or  Idriss,  and  record  many  fables 
concerning  him,  which  it  is  needless  to  mention. 

METHUSELAH,  son  of  Enoch,  was  bom  B.  C.  SSI7, 
became  the  fiuher  of  Lamech,  B.  C.  82S0 ;  and  died  B.C.  SS48, 
aged  nine  himdred  and  ttxty-nine  years :  the  greatest  age  ob« 
lained  by  any  mortal  man.  The  rabbins  pretend  that  Methu- 
aelah  was  a  very  learned  man ;  that  he  was  an  hundred  years 
at  the  school  of  his  father  Enoch,  that  he  wrote  several  works, 
and  pronounced  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
proverbs,  or  parables. 

LAMECH,  son  of  Methuselah,  and  father  of  Noah,  was  an 
hundred  and  eighty-two  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Noah ;  and  he 
lived  after  that  event  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  years.  His 
whole  life  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years,  beirig 
bom  in  the  year  of  the  world  874,  and  dying  in  1651. 


PERIOD   II. 

From  noah  to  Abraham. 

[B.  C.  2048.] 
■ARKABLE  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DlSCOVEKlBiJ. 


B.e. 

IN9  na  old  world  dcatroyrd  by  a.  Deluge  which  coiilinaeil  377  d»yi. 
W9  TIm  Tower  or  Bahcl  built  by  Noah  ■  poslerity,  tbeir  language  con- 

Touudcd,  nni]  the  people  dispersed  intu  diOercDt  nationi. 

SR  About  thii  tim«,  Noah  is  supposed  to  have  left  iiia  rebellion*  off- 

■pring,  and  to  have  led  a  colony  or  the  more  tractable  into  the 

Ivaat,  where  he  or  one  of  hia  aucccuors  founded  Uic  Chineao 

monarehj. 
9SM  The  celeitial  obaervalions  begun  at  Babylon,  where  learning  and 

the  (ciences  fint  had  their  nae. 
SIM  Hiirum,  tlie  ion  or  Illun,  foanda  the  kingdom  or  Egypt,  wliieh 

luted  16S3  yeaii.    About  the  aame  time  Ninirod  founds  llial  ut' 

Babylon. 
1060  Ninna,  the  ion  of  Belui,  founda  the  kingdom  of  Aaiyria,  which 

bated  above  1000  years. 


F«s  the  hiatory  of  men  durin;;  this  period,  we  are  almost  as  much 

"  ' "  ■  the  Scriptures  as  for  that  of  the  first.  Some  time  after 
NM,  we  arc  informed,  that  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
I  race  were  asscinbled  in  Ilabylonia,  where  they  erected  a  tower, 
be  absurd  and  impious  intention  of  ascending  to  lieavcn.  The 
punished  tliem  by  confounding  their  language,  whence  the  di- 
of  mankind  into  difTcrcnt  nations. 

In  diis  period  ivc  have  placed  one  character  under  the  head  of  Phi- 

-—'--  and  Literature,  but  his  puriod  is  doubtful. 


NOAH,  a  patriarcli  and  prophet,  son  of  Lanieeh,  was  born 
in  the  year  H.C.  ^)I^.     In  his  duvs  a  general  corruption  of 
■wmeni  prevailod  among  the  huniitn  raci>,  hut  ho  liaJ  the  for- 
titude to  preserve  himself  uncontaminatcil  l>y  tlie  evil  ej^^  ^j^^ 
which  surrounded  him,  jtnd  secured  to  himself  the  <Upi.stitions 
bation  by  hus  piety  and  other  exemphiry  virtues.    ^^^^^  Canaan' 
Ae  office  of  a  puhhc  preacher  of  righteous'    tliom.     Hani 
""■■■■d,   by  his  exhortations  and  a(tmonitt<^    jj„j  „pm,led  it 

sofl'    :ontcmporuries,  and  to  rcstorq^.(!]t  j,j  I'.gvpt  but 
Ifi    efforts  were  of  no  avail,  am|,  n^r  Miz'raim  ever 

twat      the  donunion  of  vice,,thexiUcd  in  this  country. 
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•tniction  by  a  universal  deluge,  from  the  effects  of  which  Noah 
and  his  family  were  saved,  by  being  directed  to  build  an  ark,  or 
vessel,  which  should  float  on  the  waters,  and  thus  preserve  -all 
those  who  were  admitted  into  it.  This  tremendous  ruin,  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament,  and  evidently  referred  to  in  va- 
rious fabiduus  authors,  took  place  in  the  year  B.  C.  2«MD,  when 
Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old.  After  this  Noah  lived  till 
the  year  B.  C.  19f)8,  and  the  9o0th  year  of  his  age.  See  the 
Boole  of  Genesis,  chap.  v. — ix.  for  various  other  particulars 
relating  to  Noah  and  his  family. 

FOHI,  the  first  Chinese  monarch,  who  is  said  to  have 
founded  that  kingdom  about  200  years  after  the  deluge.  To 
him  the  Chinese  are  indebted  for  musical  instruments,  a  code 
of  laws,  and  the  regulation  of  marriages.  He  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  as  the  Scripture  Noah. 

JAPUETU,  the  eldest  son  of  x<oah,  was  bom  in  the  500th 
year  of  this  patriarch,  and  had  seven  sons,  Gomer,  Magog, 
Madai,  Javan,  Tubal,  Meshech^  and  Tiras,  who  *'  peopled  thie 
isles  of  the  (xentiles,  and  settled  in  different  countries,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  lanj(iiage,  family,  and  people."  Gen.  x.  5.  By 
the  "  isles  of  the  Cientiles,**  the  Hebrews  understood  the  isles 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  other  countries  whitlier  they  coultl 

S[o  by  sea  onlv,  as  Spain,  Gaul,  Italv»  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor. 
*Vom  the  L\X.,  husebius,  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  and 
Austin,  we  learn  that  Japheth  had  an  eighth  son  called  l^Iiza. 
The  portion  of  Japheth  was  Euroi>e  and  part  of  Asia,  whose 
descendants  possessed  all  Europe,  all  the  islands  in  the  Mcili- 
terranean,  the  whole  of  Asia  Mmor,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia.     Noah,  in  his  l)enediction  of  Japheth,  prt>phesies  con- 
crming  him,  Cien.  ix.  21.  *'  (jod  shall  enlarge  Japheth ;  and 
he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Sliem ;  and  Canaim  shall  he  liiji 
wrvant."     This  ])redieCion  was  acctmiplishcd  when  tlie(>rei*ks 
and  Koman^i,  who  were  descendants  of  Japheth,  not  onlv  sub- 
dued Syrian  Palestine,  but  also  ]nirsued  and  c(in(|uert*(l  such 
of  the  Canaanites  as  were  any  where  remaining,  as  the  Tyriana 
and  Cartha;;inians,  the  former  of  whom  were  received  by  Alex- 
ander and  the  Grecians,  and  the  latter  by  Sripio  and  the  ilo- 
nians.     In  the  original  of  the  pnuUction,  **  (lod  shall  enlarge 
Japheth,**  there  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  his  name,  which  sig- 
*>ines  enlargement.     This  was  fulfilled  both  with  rerrai*d  to  the 
'*'  and  children  of  Japheth.    I'he  territories  of  <Faphcth  a 
•»(•  very  large,  for  bes»ides  all  Euro|>e,  extensive  as 
-'ssed  the  Lesser  Asia,  M<Hlia,  part  of  Anucnia, 
and  thohc  vast  n^jjions  towards  the  Northp 
?  Scythians  inhabited,  and  which  now  the 
d  it  i^  not  improbable  that  the  new  world 
of  his  northern  descendants  pasbing  tlii- 
lian.    The  enlargement  of  Japheth  alM> 


rtmm  hoar  to  abkahak. 


progeny,  as  weB  as  J 
liave  observed,  liad  seven 


tm]  Shem  only  five, 

^iiiihors  Japheth  h  known  ntidcr  the  Dane  it 

J  is  made  by  the  poets  father. of  besrea  aai 

^"WlKise  habitation  was  in  Thessaly,  nken  be.  beeHsa  . 

d  for  his  power  and  violence.  .'•>■ 

1,  or  SGM,  the  second  son  of  Noah,  faon  diontB. <3t 

His  filial  piety  and  modesty,  in  eoltoiTUiniBft'  doq^ 

Jihis  Elder  brother  Japbeth,  to  conceal  tliee&etioftlivai^ 

t  of  folly  which  the  excellent  old  patriard  hail  fiBiBD,-MlC^ 

-i  «l^  their  brother  Ham,  with  prohaUy  lue  asn  CMMk 

de  a  subject  of  ridienie,  are  recorded  in  Oca.tK>'n( 

r  with  the  remarkable  benediction'  piMiOuneed  ^^OB 

,  in  consequence,  and  the  dreadfid  woe  lyon.Heitt'i  PO*' 

,  the  effects  of  which  continue  even  to  tbe  praicnt  penbd; 

e  aoclerity  of  Sbeni  by  his  five  sons,  ElaA^  Jufamv  Azphnf 

Lud,   and   Aram,    peopled  most  of   dK   •oadi  pot  vt 

lend  the  adjacent  isbnd^,  and  ^ave  riieto  die  longJlMBji 

t  Pinifl.   Ass)'ria,    Phoenicia,    Lydia,    Syne,   ftte.    In  tfaal 

Kb  of  it  from  which  the  Hebrews  descended,  from  HebM^ 

mndaon  of  ArphaKad,    the  true  church,   md  the  trite 

rof  the  true  God  were  continued  lot  about  SOOO 
(he  copiing  of  Jesus  Christ,  hv  the  proBUiIgattOB  of 
B  glorious  Gospel  among  the  Gentilesi  the  propDeeTie* 
Big  the  posterity  of  Japheth,   was  coiii[detdy  fidfiOed. 
1  lirni  to  the  age  of  600  year^. 
HAM,   tlie  younger  son  of  Noah,  who  hanng  jndecent^ 
1  tlie  nakedness  of  his  father,  was  execrated  by  the 
1)  in  the  Ime  of  Canaan  and  his  poateri^.    In  cons^ 
r  this  irreverent  act  on  tlie  part  of  Ham,  Bome  hare 
wnjectured,  that  not  only  Ham  and  Canaan,  but  aD 
terit}-,  hccanie  slaves,  and  the  colour  of  their  skin  waa 
eiy  rendered  black,  and  accordingly  ifaey  maintdn,  that 
^  B  blacks  have  descended  from  Ham  and  Canaan.     Others 
irCoDsidered  Ham  as  the  introducer  of  nickedness  after  the 
b,>and  they  charge  him  with  a  variety  of  enormities  and 
'caaa.     They  suppose  that  he  and  his  posterity  were 
y  concerned  in  the  building  of  Babel,  that  they  BUg- 
e  design,  and  formed  the  presumptuous  project.     He 
presented  as  the  first  propagator  of  Idolatry  after  the 
ithe  inventor  of  ma^c,  and  other  similar  superstitions. 
_  I  the  father  of  Cush,  Mizraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan; 
f  whom  possessed  the  countries  peopled  by  them.     Ham 
d,  hud  all  Africa  for  his. inheritance,  and  peopled  it 
Mterity.     He  himself  it  is  thouabt  dwelt  in  Egypt,  hut 
Rge  is  of  opinion,  that  neither  Ham  nor  Miznim  ever 
^ihEgypt,  but  that  their  posterity  settled  in  this  countrjr, 


r 
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and  Cfillcd  it  by  the  name  of  Jupiter  llammoH.  Kc  that  as  it 
may,  Africa  is  culled  the  Iximl  of  I  lam  ^  in  Psabn  Ixxviii.  54. 
CY.  23.  cvi.  32.  In  PUitarch,  Kcvpt  is  called  Chemia ;  and 
there  are  traces  of  tlie  name  of  Ham  or  Cham,  PsachemmU^ 
and  Psitfa-chemmisj  which  are  cantons  of  Eg}'pt. 

GOMKK,  son  of  Japheth,  Gen.  x.  2.  was  father  to  the  people 
of  Galatia,  according  to  Josephus.  The  ancient  inliabitants  of 
that  country  were  called  Gomares,  liefore  the  Galatians  seised 
it.  The  Chaldee  places  Gomer  in  Africa ;  Bochart,  in  Phrygia. 
It  would  seem,  that  the  ancient  Cimbri,  or  Cymmeriaus,  and  pro- 
bably the  Welch  or  Cvmri,  sprung  from  Gomer.  Michaelis 
approves  of  Bochart*8  placing  the  Gomerians  in  Phrygia.  The 
probability  is,  that  Gomer  received  his  possession  in  the  regions 
nortli  of  the  Danube  ;  that  from  hence  he  spread  abroad  to  the 
west,  till  Germany,  France,  and  Britain,  were  i)copled  by  him ; 
and  tliat  his  posterity  still  continue  marked,  ii  not  distinct,  in 
the  ancient  Britons  now  resident  in  Wales.  The  Gomcrites 
might  also  make  excursions  east,  and  crossing  the  Black  Sea, 
might  colonize  Pontus,  so  that  the  Galatians  were  p4)ssibly  a 
branch  of  Gomer,  notwithstanding  their  distance  of  time  and 
place  from  the  main  stem.  The  ancient  Britons  consider  them- 
selves as  having  emigrated  from  the  Crimea,  and  by  that  route 
from  the  cast.  This  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry,  did  we  not 
know  tliat  our  country  has  been  successively  overrun  by  other 
nations ;  and  that  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Normans, 
have  intermingled  tliemselves  so  greatly  throughout  England, 
that  not  a  trace  of  the  early  original  remains.  In  Wales  the 
mountains  have  ailbrded  means  of  preser\'ing  a  purer  descimt ; 
and  some  individuals  can  derive  their  pedigree  from  remote 
anti(|uity,  with  great  appearance  of  pn>bability. 

TLBAIi,  son  of  Japheth.  The  Scripture  commonly  joins 
together  Tubal  and  Meshech,  which  makes  it  thought  that  they 
peopled  countries  bordering  on  each  other.  The  Chaldee  in- 
terpreters, by  Tubal  and  Meshech  understand  Italy  and  A^ia, 
or  rather  Ansonio.  Josephus  thinks  Iberia  and  Cappadocia. 
Jerome  afRrms,  that  Tubal  represents  the  S))aniards,  heretofore 
called  Iberians.  Bochart  is  very  copious  to  prove,  thtit  by 
Meshech  and  Tubal  are  intended  the  iNIiLiCOvites  and  the  Tiba- 
rcnians.  Gen.  x.  2. 

CL-SH,  was  the  name  of  the  eldest  son  of  Ham.  The  sons 
of  Cush  were  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah,  Kadmah,  Sabtecha.  and 
Nimrod,  and  probably  Midian,  Gen.  x.  G — 8.  We  know  of 
no  other  |)erson,  who,  in  Scripture  is  called  by  this  name,  but 
there  are  several  countries  called  by  it.  Whether  the  same  man 
may  have  dwelt  in  them  all  .at  different  times,  or  whether  there 
were  otlicr  men  of  this  name  is  uncertain. 

MIZRAIM,  or  MISRAIM,  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of 
Noah.    He  was  iatlicr  of  Ludim»  Anamim,  Lehabim,  Napli- 
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,  and  CaBluhim,  (Gen-  x.  6—13.)  He  is 
tve  been  the  same  with  Mencs,  the  first  Icing 
wiiom  proFane  history  gives  the  following  ac- 

.  founder  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  was  bom  at 
Thebais,  in  Upper  Egypt.  He  built  the  town 
1(1  in  the  prosecudon  of  his  work  stopped  the 


fJ^He  near  it,  by  constructing  a  csuseway  scTeral 

niaeJt  hroallB  tfliil  causing  it  to  run  through  the  mountMns. 
For  \\\a  abllin  otand  popuurity  he  was  deified  after  his  death. 
Il«  had  tlire<r^cinii,  who  lived  after  him,  viz.  Athoses,  who 
niled  at  Tliis  ftnd  Thebes ;  Curudes,  who  founded  the  kiiigdom 
of  HeUopolifi, /aftenvards  the  kingdom  of  Diospoli;  and  Nec- 
umpoleH,  WHO  reigned  nt  Memphis. 

^HUT,  or  PH  UT H,  son  of  Ham.  Gen.  x.  6.  Calmet  is  of 
■fUon,  that  Phut  peopled  either  the  canton  of  PuTEMPHUf 
Ain^pAitft,  or  Fhtembuti,  set  down  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
whoBO  capital  was  Tharia  in  Lower  Egypt,  inclining  towards 
I^Wa;  or  the  canton  called  Fhtenotes,  of  which  Buthus  was 
Mcnrital. 

AALALEK,  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  according 
to  tfw  Arabians,  the  probable  progenitor  of  the  Amalekites,  ana 
Jwftlliii  of  Ad,  a  celebrated  Arabian  prince,  the  progenitor  of 
A*  Anlnaii  tribe  called  Adites,  and  the  grandfather  ofSchedad 
MriSchedid. 

CANAAN,  son  of  Ham.  The  irreverence  of  Ham  towards 
UlftdMr  Koah  is  recorded  in  Gen.  ix.  The  woe  denounced  by 
'  liiaTch,  not  against  Ham  the  immediate  transgressor,  but 
1  his  son  Canaan,  has  occasioned  various  conjectures. 
liiiik  Moses's  chief  intent  in  recording  this  prediction  was 
B  the  spirits  of  the  Israelites,  then  entering  on  a  terrible 
■■  widi  the  children  of  Canaan,  by  the  insurance  that,  in  con- 
Kqoence  of  the  woe,  that  people  were  destined  by  Go<i  to  be 
nm^ied  by  them.  For  the  opinion  of  those,  who  imagine  all 
Hbb's  race  were  here  execrated,  is  not  only  repugnant  to  the 
pfain  words  of  Scripture,  but  is  also  contrary  to  ThcI.  Indeed 
the  prophecy  of  Noah,  that  Canaan  "  should  be  a  servant  of 
mints  to  his  brethren,"  seems  to  have  been  wholly  completed 
■  hit  descendants.  It  was  completed  with  regard  to  Shem,  not 
only  in  that  a  considerable  time  part  of  the  seven  nations  of  the 
"  lites  were  made  slaves  to  the  Israelites,  when  they  took 
ion  of  their  land,  as  part  of  the  remainder  of  them  were 
*s  enslaved  by  Solomon;  but  also  by  the  subsequent 
IS  of  the  Assyrians  and  Persians,  who  were  botli  dc- 
I  from  Shem,  and  under  whom  the  Canaanitcs  suffered 
a  well  as  the  Israelites,  not  to  mention  the  conquest 


l: 


•(flit  (^Canaan  by  the  Elamitcs,  or  Persians,  under  Chedor- 


i  pill    to  them  all.    With  regard  to  Japbcth,  we  tind  a 
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complelion  of  tho  prophecy,  in  the  successive  ccijl"^  ^^^  ***  *^.Jb 
Greeks  ami  Konians  in  Palestine  and  Phccr*  ijbn  Ixxviii.  5^ 
Canaanitcs  were  settled ;  but  especially  in  tli  of  Chemia ;  U^N^ 
of  the  C'arthaj^inian  power  hy  the  Romans.   ^      •  Psachefamitif^ 

sions  of  the  northern  nations,  as  tlie  ])oster^^S,  ^^  ^jl^ 

Magog,  wherein  many  of  them,  probabl^^^n  o'^  ^  ^"®  P®^  ■■! 
captive.  The  ]>osterity  of  Canaan  were  V'fe,  a;  inhabitoato^  q| 
eldest  son  wa«  Sidon,  who  at  least  founded  ^''e  yalatians  '^jihilgi 
of  Sidon,  and  wa^  the  father  of  the  bidonia/i  afi^*  '^  ^^I^IWdNC 
Canaan  had  I)esideH  ten  sons,  who  were  the  df  ,<^"&nsy  An^irffl 


Cople,  dwelling  in  Palestine,  and  in  part  of  SyP^>'*  ^'SmAIiNE 
ittites,  the  Jcbusites,  the  Amorites,  the  Girgasit('>}r»Oa-  ^MmW 
the  Arkites,  the  Sinites,  the  Arvadites,  the  fc>  in  the  r^J^  gf^ 
the  Hamathites.  abroad  t  ,^ 

ELAM,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  and  grandsoi?^  ^Y  ^tfXNk 
who  is  sup|M>sed  to  have  settled  in  the  southern  trac'^.^"^^fM 
the  Tigris  or  Euphrates.     This  is  inferred  not  only  frd™*''^|h 
authority  of  Scripturci  in  which  the  inhaliitcints  of  the  said  tuteiiM 
are  plainly  and  frecjuently  denoted  by  the  name  of  Elam ;  buf" 
also  from  the  testimony  of  heathen  writers,  who  mention  a 
country  in  this  tract  called  Elymias,  and  a  city  of  the  same 
name.     The  name  Elam,   however,  is  sometimes  taken  in  a 
stricter  sense,  as  when  it  is  di:>tinguished  from  Susiaua  and  the 
adjoining  provinces,  and  sometimes  in  a  larger  sense,  so  as  to 
include  Susiana  and  other  adjacent  jirovinces.     I  fence  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  mention  the  Elynuei,  as  a  people  inhabiting  on  the 
Persian  gulf;  and  hence  the  prophet  Daniel  speaks  of  Shushanp 
the  chief  city  of  Susiana,  as  lying  in  the  province  of  Elam, 
Dan.  viii.  2.     The  Elamites  were  a  warlike  people,  living  by 
rapine,  and  lighting  with  bows  and  arrows,  Isa.  xxii.  (>.  Jer.  xlix. 
•So.  and  they  were  joined  to  Susia,  as  Strabo  says,  and  there 
was  an  ingress  to  them  from  Persia,  and  the  Susians  and  Elamiles 
are  mentioned  apart. 

ASH  UK,  son  of  Shem,  and  progenitor  of  the  Assyrians. 

All  AM,  son  of  Shem,  father  of  the  Aramites,  the  fc»under  of 
Aram. 

ARPIIAXAD,  son  of  Shem  and  father  of  Salah,  was  bom 
in  B.  C.  2.*)M),  a  year  after  the  deluge,  and  died  B.  C.  IIHXS,  at 
tlie  age  of  loS.  CSen.  xi.  l:i,  &c. 

IIAVII^AII,  son  of  Cush,  Gen.  x.  7,  peopled,  according  to 
Bochart,  the  country  w-here  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  reunite, 
and  discharge  themselves  together  into  the  Persian  gulf.  Thit 
is  thought  by  some  to  l>e  the  land  of  Havilah,  Gi*n.  xxv.  18; 
1  Sam.  zv.  17,  which  reached  as  far  as  Shur,  over  against 
Egypt.  The  sons  of  Ihhnmel  "  dwelt  from  llavilah  unto  Shur 
that  is  before  Egv'pt,  as  thou  goest  towards  Assyria.** 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obser\'ed,  that  by  this  llavilah,  the 
paraphrast  Jonatluui  on  Gen.  x.  iS).  and  the  Chaldcc  i>ara- 
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i^lihnst  on  Chromcles,  understand  India.    Jonathan  says,  that 

■rp  the  name  of  the  (irst  river  is  Phison,  which  environs  the  whole 

Almd  of  India,  where  there  is  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is 

■oceDent,*'  by  which  some  think  to  be  intended  India  at  the  head 

|.rf tbe  Indus,  and  not  the  present  Hinduostan. 

fcr*  RAAMAH,  son  of  Cush,  peopled  the  country  of  Arabia, 

dktknce  they  brought  to  T^tc,  spices,  precious  stones,  and  gold. 

feffUwt  thinks  this  country  to  have  been  in  Arabia  Felix,  at  the 

AiiPlnDcc  into  the  Persian  gulph.  Gen.  x.  7 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22, 

hir^lite  writer  obser\'es  ''  the  greatest  probability  is  that  it  is 

iUa^wna,  in  Arabia  Felix,  which  is  described  1)y  Barthema  as  a 

ti!k.^  <>f  considerable  trade;    and,   as  Ezekiel  characterises 

A^innah  as  dealing  with  Tyre,  this  seems  to  coincide.     Niebuhr 

kjtV«ces  Rema  in  N.  lat.  15^  not  far  from  Sanaa,  and  this  further 

J^jnoborates  the  conjecture  that  here  we  may  place  Ilaamah, 

li^  AfB  Michaelis." 

k  MIDIAN,  was  probably  the  son  of  Cush,  since  Zipporah  the 
^^  wife  of  Closes,  who  was  a  ftlidianite,  was  nevertheless  a  Cushite, 
Nnmb.  xii.  1 ;  and  since  Habakkuk  iii.  7.  associates  the  Mi- 
dianites  with  the  Cushites,  as  if  they  were  synonymous,  or  at 
least  neighbours.  This  Midian  peopled  the  country  of  Midian, 
east  of  the  Red  Sea.  Into  this  country  Moses  withdrew,  and 
there  married  Zipporah,  the  daughter  of  Jethro,  Ex.  ii.  15,  &c. 
It  was  these  Midianites  who  trembled  for  fear,  when  they  heard 
the  Hebrews  had  passed  by  the  Red  Sea,  Hab.  iii.  7.  Abulfeda, 
speaking  of  the  city  of  Midian,  says  "  Madyan  is  a  city,  in  ruins, 
on  the  sliore  of  tlie  Red  Sea,  on  the  side  opposite  to  Tabuc, 
from  which  it  is  distant  a])out  six  days'  journey.  At  Midian  may 
be  seen  tlie  famous  well,  where  INIoses  watered  the  flocks  of 
Schoaib,  for  thus  the  Mahometans  dill  Jethro.  This  city  was 
the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  Midian  among  the  Israelites.  Ac- 
cording to  Ibusaid,  the  bay  of  the  Red  Sea  in  this  place,  is 
about  one  hundred  thousand  paces  wide." 

It  should  seem  as  if  the  Orientals  knew  no  other  Midianites 
than  those  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  Mount  Sinai, 
amonrr  whrmi  Moses  took  refuge. 

ASHKENAZ,  the  eldest  son  of  Gomer,  and  grandson  of 
Japheth ;  said  to  have  been  the  progenitor  of  the  Germans  and 
Phrj-gians. 

RIPHAT,  or  RIPHATH,  son  of  Gomer,  and  grandson  of 
Japheth,  Gen.  ix.  o.  In  most  copies  he  is  called  Diphath  in 
I  Chr.  i.  Ct.  The  learned  are  not  agreed  about  the  country  that 
wms  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Riphath.  The  most  pre- 
failing  opinion  is,  that  he  peopled  the  Montes  Ripha^i ;  and  this 
seems  the  most  reasonable,  because  the  other  sons  of  Gomer 
peopled  the  northern  countries  towards  Scythia,  and  beyond 
the  Kuxine  Sea. 

OPIIIR,  was  the  son  of  Joktan.     Moses  savs.  Gen.  x.  2G — 30, 
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that  the  dwelling  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  extended  from  Mesha 
to  Sephar,  a  mountain  of  the  east.  Cahnet  thinks  Mesha  to  be 
moimt  Masius  in  Mesopotamia ;  and  Sephar  the  country  of  the 
Sepharvaites,  or  Saspires,  which  divided  Media  from  Colchis. 
The  Scripture  does  not  acquaint  us  who  were  the  descendants 
of  Ophir,  nor  what  particular  province  was  peopled  by  him  be- 
tween Mesha  and  Sephar ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
country  of  Ophir,  whatever  country  that  was,  was  peopled  by 
the  posterity  of  Ophir,  son  of  Joktan. 

S ALAH^  th^  son  of  Arphaxad,  and  father  of  Eber.  He 
died  aged  433  years.  (Gen.  xi.  12,  &c.)  A  town  near  Susa, 
called  Sala,  or  oela,  is  supposed  to  be  named  from  him. 

HEBER^  or  EBER,  the  son  of  Salah,  great  grandson  of 
Shem,  and  father  of  Peleg,  from  whom  the  Hebrews  derived 
their  name,  according  to  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Bede, 
and  most  of  the  interpreters  of  the  sacred  writings :  but  Huet 
has  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Hebrews  took  their  name  from 
the  word  Heber,  which  signifies  beyond,  because  they  came 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Heber  Uved  464  years,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  bom,  B.C.  2281. 

PELEG,  son  of  Eber,  was  born  in  B.  C.  2247.  He  was 
named  Peleg,  which  signifies  division,  because  in  his  time  the 
earth  began  to  be  divided.  Gen.  x.  25.  xi.  16.  He  died  at  the 
ageof239,  B.C.  2008. 

REU,  the  son  of  Peleg,  father  of  Serug,  and  great-miid* 
father  of  Abraham.  He  was  born  about  the  time  of  the  divisioii 
of  the  earth,  and  died  in  his  207th  year. 

SERUG,  was  son  of  Reu,  and  father  of  Nahor,  Gen.  xL 
20 — ^22.  1  Chron.  i.  26.  It  b  said  that  Serug  was  the  first  after 
the  deluge  that  began  to  worship  creatures.  He  thought  he 
might  adore  the  images  of  men,  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  virtues,  and  by  dieir  ffood  deeds  performed  for 
mankind.  This  introduced  the  worship  of  the  dead,  and  by 
consequence,  idolatry  and  polytheism.  '^  From  him,  Bochart 
conjectures  that  the  town  of  Sarug  was  named,  which  was  near 
CharrsB,  in  Mesopotamia." 

ANAMIM,  son  of  Mizraim,  Gen.  x.  13.  Anamim,  if  we 
may  credit  the  paraphrast  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Uzziel,  peopled 
the  Mareotis ;  or  the  Pentapolis  of  Cyrene,  according  to  the 
paraphrast  of  Jerusalem. 

NAPHTUHIM,  son  of  Mizraim,  and  grandson  of  Ham. 
Gen.  X.  13.  Calmet  thinks  his  posterity  peopled  that  part  of 
Ethiopia  in  Afirica,  between  Syrene  and  Merce,  of  which  Ne- 
pata  was  the  capited;  but  the  opinion  of  Bochart  seems  more, 
probable,  that  they  peopled  Marmarica,  west  of  Egypt,  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  where  a  temple  was  built  to 
the  god  Aptuchus,  a  name  nearly  resembling  Naphtuhim. 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Naphtuhim  may  be  the  Neptune  of 
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the  Greeks,  who  was  originally  a  Lybian,  and  had  his  temples 
UAially  built  on  the  sea  coasts. 

NIaIROD,  son  of  Cush.  Sacred  history  informs  us,  that 
**  Nimrod  began  tc  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth  ;"  that  he  was 
a  **  mij^ty  hunter  before  the  Lord/'  even  to  a  proverb  ;  and 
"  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Enech,  and 
Accad,  and  Csuneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar."  He  was  probably 
a  great  benefactor  to  mankind,  in  following  the  labours  of  the 
chase,  and  extirpating  wild  beasts.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  he  grasped  at  empire,  and  obtained  it.  It  would  seem  that 
he  took  the  lead  of  a  company  in  his  amusement ;  this  would 
give  him  the  habit  of  commanding,  and  fit  him  to  be  a  ruler  over 
men.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  he  projected  the 
building  of  Babel,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  character. 
Nimrod  is  most  probably  the  Belus  of  prophane  history,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Phoenician  Baal.  See  the 
following  article. 

BELUS,  in  prophane  history  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
Babylonian  empire ;  and  is  most  probably  the  Nimrod  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  Baal  of  Phoenicia.  After  his  death  he  was  dei- 
fied. A  temple  was  erected  to  him  in  the  city  of  Babylon,  on 
the  uppermost  range  of  the  famous  tower  of  Babel,  wherein 
were  many  statues  of  this  deity;  and  one,  in  particular,  of 
massy  gold,  forty  feet  high.  The  whole  furniture  of  this  mag- 
nificent temple  was  of  the  same  metal,  and  valued  at  800  talents 
of  gold.  This  temple,  with  its  riches,  existed  till  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  who,  returning  from  his  unfortunate  expedition  into 
Greece,  demolished  it,  and  carried  oft'  the  immense  wealth 
it  contained.  It  was  the  statue  of  this  god  which  Ncbuchad- 
■,  on  his  return  to  Babylon,  after  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
\  set  up  and  dedicated  in  the  plain  of  Dura ;  the  history  of 
which  is  related  at  large  by  Daniel,  chap.  iii. 

NINUS,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  was  the  son  of 
Belus.  He  was  of  a  very  martial  and  ambitious  disposition,  and 
16  said  to  have  trained  up  a  vast  number  of  his  subjects  to  the  use 
Cff  arms,  and  having  made  an  alliance  with  Aricus,  king  of  the 
Arabians,  he  marched  into  the  district  of  Babylonia,  the  capi- 
tal of  that  name  not  having  yet  been  founded,  and  easily  sub- 
dued it.  He  then  invaded  Armenia,  the  king  of  which,  on 
making  his  submission,  he  left  upon  the  throne  as  his  vassal. 
He  next  overtlirew  and  put  to  death  the  King  of  Media,  and 
placing  a  confidential  government  over  that  country,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  Asia,  all  of  which  except 
Bactria  and  India,  he  i*educed  under  his  dominion.  Returning 
to  Assyria,  he  founded  the  mighty  city  of  Nineveh.  He  again 
UmJl  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  Bactria,  which 
before  resisted  his  arms,  and  the  troops  which  he  mustered  on 
Ail  occasion  are  stated  at  nearly  two  millions.     He  defeated 
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the  king  of  the  country  in  the  field,  but  made  little  progres 
the  siege  of  his  strcmg  capital.     At  this  juncture,  the  hush: 
of  the  celebrated  Semiramis,  who  was  a  principal  officer  in 
army  of  Ninus,  impatient  of  the  absence  of  hb  spouse,  s 
for  her  to  the  camp  before  Bactria.     This  lady,  distinguisi 
for  her  courage,  perceiving  that  the  siege  was  feebly  condi 
ed,  took  a  body  of  men  with  her ;  and  climbing  the  rock  u] 
which  the  citadel  was  seated,  entered  it,  and  thus  gave 
Assyrians  the  opportunity  for  becoming  the  masters  of  the  to 
Ninus  first  admired  her  valour,  was  afterwards  captivated  v 
her  beauty,  and  was  not  easy  till  he  made  her  the  partne: 
his  throne,  and  she  brought  him  a  son  named  Ninyas. 
brought  back  immense  spoils  from  Bactria.     For  a  more  ] 
tknilur  account  of  Semiramis  see  the  next  article. 

SEMIRAMIS,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Assyria.  She  beci 
the  wife  of  Menones,  the  governor  of  Nineveh,  and  acc< 
panied  him  to  the  siege  of  Bactria ;  where  by  her  advice  : 
prudent  directions,  she  hastened  the  king*s  operations,  i 
took  the  city.  These  eminent  services,  together  with  her 
common  beauty,  endeared  her  to  Ninus.  The  monarch  as 
her  of  her  husband,  and  offered  him  his  daughter  Sosans 
her  stead;  but  Menones,  who  tenderly  loved  Semiramis, 
fused ;  and  when  Ninus  had  added  threats  to  entreaties, 
hanged  himself.  No  sooner  was  Menones  dead,  than  Sem 
mis,  who  was  of  an  aspiring  mind,  married  Ninus,  and  hea 
the  mother  of  Ninyas.  Ninus  was  so  partial  to  Semiramis,  1 
at  her  request  he  resigned  the  crown,  and  conunanded  he 
be  proclauned  queen  and  sole  empress  of  Assyria.  Of  this,  h 
ever,  he  had  reason  to  repent ;  Semiramis  put  him  to  death 
establish  herself  on  the  tnrone ;  and  when  she  had  no  enet 
to  fear  at  home,  she  began  to  repair  the  capital  of  her  emf: 
and  by  her  means  Babylon  became  the  most  superb  and  nr 
nificent  city  in  the  world.  She  visited  every  part  of  her 
minions,^  aild  left  every  where  immortal  monuments  of 
greatness.  To  render  the  roads  passable  and  communica 
easy,  she  hollowed  mountains,  and  fiUed  up  valleys,  and  wi 
was  conveyed  at  a  great  expence,  by  large  and  convenient  ac 
ducts,  to  barren  deserts  and  unfruitful  plains.  She  was 
less  distinquished  as  a  warrior.  Many  of  the  neighboui 
nations  were  conquered.  Semiramis  has  been  accused  of  li< 
tiousness ;  and  some  authors  have  asserted  that  she  regul 
called  the  finest  men  in  her  army  to  be  the  victims  of  hei 
continence,  and  afterwards  put  them  to  death,  that  t 
might  not  be  hving  witnesses  of  her  abominations.  It  is  i 
also  that  she  cherished  a  criminal  passion  for  her  son,  *wl 
induced  Ninyas  to  destroy  his  mother  with  his  own  hai 
which  catastrophe  took  place  in  the  63nd  year  of  her  age, 
the  ^5th  of  her  reign. 
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NIN  YAS,  the  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  and  successor 
of  the  latter  in  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  put  to  deadi  for  her  mcestuous  attachment  to  him.  Little 
tt  recorded  of  his  reign,  but  that  he  entrusted  the  care  of  his 
government  to  his  favourites,  and  began  that  inglorious  course 
of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  which,  being  pursued  by  his  suc- 
cessors with  increasing  folly  and  extravagance,  ended  in  the 
rein  of  the  empire  under  Sardanapalus. 

NAHOR,  the  son  of  Serug,  and  grandfather  of  Abraham, 
WIS  the  shortest  lived  of  the  patriarchs  before  Abraham,  hav- 
■fljived  only  119  years. 

TER  AH,  a  patriarch,  the  son  of  Nahor,  and  the  father  of 
Abraham.     He  is  said  to  have  been  a  statuary. 

HARANy  eldest  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  to  Abraham 
and  Nahor.  Haran  was  father  of  Lot,  Milcah,  and  Iscah. 
Nahor  married  Milcah;  and  Abraham,  according  to  several 
Bterpreters,  married  Sarah,  otherwise  called  Iscah;  but  this 
Mcond  name  of  Sarali  is  very  dubious.  Haran  died  before  his 
btker  Terah  ;  a  circumstance  which  had  not  occurred  among 
■snkind  till  this  time.  Epipbanius  says,  that  Haran  was 
■litten  by  God  as  a  punishment  to  his  father  Terah,  who  had 
■vented  the  figures  of  new  gods.  The  rabbins  tell  us,  that 
Hinm  was  accused  by  Terah  for  refusing  to  adore  the  deity 
ire,  and  was  condemned  to  be  cast  into  a  burning  furnace, 
there  he  was  consumed  in  the  presence  of  his  father.  Others 
■j,  that  Abraham  having  set  fire  to  the  place  where  Terah's 
ilob  were,  Haran  attempted  to  rescue  them  from  the  flames, 
lad  was  consumed. 

NAHOR,  the  son  of  Terah,  grandson  of  Nahor,  son  of  Serug, 
ttd  brother  of  Abraham.  He  resided  at  Haran,  called  also 
Nahor,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  married  Milcah,  his  niece,  who 
kre  him  eight  sons ;  viz.  Huz,  or  Uz,  the  progenitor  of  the 
Elites,  or  Auzites,  who  inhabited  the  land  of  Uz,  on  the  west 
ale  of  the  Euphrates,  where  Job  dwelt.  Buz,  the  ancestor  of 
Ae  Buzites,  from  whom  Elihu  was  descended.  Kemuel,  the 
r|  Utr  of  the  Kemelites  and  of  the  Arameans  or  Syrians. 
f\  Qieied,  the  father  of  a  tribe  of  Chaldeans.  Hazo,  the  ancestor 
^1  tf  the  Hazoys,  Huzeans,  or  Chosseans,  in  Chusistan,  in  Persia. 
^\  Hduh,  whom  Dr.  Hvde  makes  the  ancestor  of  the  Persians. 
erl  Miph,  and  Bcthuef,  the  father  of  Laban  and  Rebekah. 
j^l  Kihor  had  also  other  four  sons  by  his  concubine  Reumah. 
GoLxi.  xxii.  2] — i^l-, 

CHINE  NOl'NG,  emperor  of  Cliiiia.  He  is  said  to  liavo 
^ght  his  subjects  agriculture,  and  the  making  of  wine  from 
iOL  He  was  skilled  in  physic,  mathematics,  music,  and  poetry. 
ttb  h.*Ls  no  doubt  a  refenMice  to  one  of  the  descendants  of 
A'oih,  as  Fohi  has  to  Noah  himself. 
VOL.  I.  C 
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/EGIALUS,  a  man  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon 
B.  C.  ^2091,  and  reigned  52  years. 

EUROPS,  a  king  of  Sicyon,  son  of  iEgialeus,  who  died 
before  Christ  VJ9S. 

BUSIRIS,  king  of  Eg>pt,  built  the  famous  city  of  Thebes, 
and  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire.  He  lived  sometime  after 
Mizraim. 

OSYMANDYAS,  king  of  Egjpt.  Diodorus  gives  a  very 
particular  description  of  many  magnificent  edifices,  raised  by 
tbb  king,  one  of  which  adorned  with  sculptures  and  paintinga 
of  cx(|uisite  beauty,  represented  his  expedition  against  the 
Bactrians,  a  people  of  Asia  whom  he  had  invaded  with  four 
hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twenty  thousand  horse.  In  another 
part  of  the  edifice,  was  exhibited  an  assembly  of  judges,  whose 
president  wore,  on  his  breast,  a  picture  of  truth  with  her  eyet 
shut;  and  himself  surrounded  with  books;  an  emphatic  rniblem, 
denoting  that  judges  ought  to  be  perfectly  versed  in  the  laws, 
and  impartial  in  the  administration  of  them. 

The  king  likewise  was  painted  here,  oflering  to  the  gods  gold 
and  silver,  which  he  drew  every  year  from  the  mines  of  Egypt, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  sixteen  miUions. 

Not  far  from  hence,  was  seen  a  magnificent  librar)',  the  oldest 
which  is  mentioncil  in  history.  Its  title  c»r  inscription  on  the 
frtinl  was,  TAe  Offict,  or  Treasuri/  for  the  Uiseasc*  of  the  SouL 
Near  it  were  statues,  representing  all  the  Egyptian  gcxls,  to  each 
of  whon)  the  king  made  suitable  otierings ;  by  which  he  seemed 
to  be  desirous  of  informing  posterity,  that  his  life  and  reign  had 
been  crowned  witli  piety  to  the  gods,  and  justice  to  men. 

His  mausolcunuliscovcred  an  uncommon  magnificence;  it  was 
encompassed  with  a  circle  of  gold,  a  cubit  in  breadth,  and  3ti5 
cubits  in  circumi'erence.  Each  of  which  showed  the  rising  aikl 
setting  of  the  sun.  moon,  and  the  rest  of  the  planets.  For  so 
anci«»nt  as  tliis  king's  reign,  the  Egyptians  divided  the  vear 
into  twelve  months,  each  consisting  of  thirty  days ;  to  which 
they  added  every  year,  five  days  and  six  hours.  The  spectator 
did  not  know  whicli  to  admire  most  in  this  stately  monument, 
the  richnebs  of  its  materials,  or  the  genius  and  industry  of  the 
artists  and  workmen. 

I'CHOUEl  .S,  one  of  the  successors  of  Osvmandyas.  He 
enlarged  the  town  of  Memphis  into  a  city.  This  city  was  150 
furlong.«.  or  more  than  seven  leagues  in  circuit,  and  stood  at  the 
point  of  the  Deka,  in  that  part  where  the  Nile  divides  itself  into 
several  branches  or  Htreams.  Southward  from  the  citv.  he 
raised  a  very  high  mole.  On  the  right  and  left  he  dug  very 
deep  moats  to  receive  the  river.  These  were  faced  with  stone, 
and  raised  near  the  city,  by  strong  causeys ;  the  whole  designed 
to  secure  the  city  from  the  inundations  of  tJbe  NQe,  and  the 
incuraiona  of  the  enemy. 
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UCERIS,  king  of  Egypt,  who  made  the  famous  lake,  which 
went  fay  hit  name. 

PHILOSOPHY,  AND  LITERATURE. 

PILPAY,  or  BIDPAY,  an  Oriental  philosopher,  who  is 
taid  to  have  lived  about  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Ik  wsa  coanseHor  and  vizier  to  an  ancient  king  of  India,  for 
vfaoac  use  hecom)X»edhi8famous  apok>gues.  These  apologues 
ire  in  tlu'  furm  of  dialogues  between  two  animals  of  a  spedes 
•Mj  like  tlie  Kiimpean  fox.  The  fame  of  this  work  having 
reached  Persia,  Chosroes  the  king  of  that  country  is  said  to  have 
Mil  Us  physician  into  India  for  me  sole  purpose  of  procuring  « 
mfgottt.  This  physician,  being  permitted  to  peruse  it  in  the 
Hiaiy  of  the  Indian  kin?,  translated  it  into  the  ancient  Persian, 
Md  nre  it  the  title  of  die  Royal  or  Augtal  Boot.  This  work 
hwuen  transUted  into  most  of  the  modem  languages.  Some 
km  thought  the  work  bears  the  impression  of  a.  more  modem 
iatm  than  is  ascribed  to  the  author.     This  we  cannot  dedde. 
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PERIOD  IIL 

FROM  ABRAHAM  TO  MOSES. 

[B.C.  2000.] 
REMARKABLE  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


B.C. 

1921  Abrabam  leafei  Harmn  to  %o  into  Canaan,  which  begins  the  lo* 

joorninfc  of  430  years.    About  this  time  Hermes  is  soppoied  to 

have  flonrished. 
1866  Inacboa  founds  the  kingdom  of  Arg^  in  Greece. 
1796  The  Delogc  of  Ogyges  in  Attica. 
1655  The  death  of  Joseph,  prime  minister  of  Egypt. 


It  appears,  that  about  this  period  several  kingdoms  were  founded 
in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  which  were  great  or  small  accord- 
ing  to  circumstances.  The  Scripture  mentions  the  kings  of  Egjrpi, 
Gerar,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  &c.  m  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  kmgi 
in  Scripture,  however,  were  little  more  than  the  chiefs  of  tribes. 

In  reference  to  prophane  history,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
early  annals  of  all  countries  are  intermixed  with  fables.  In  (act,  tbe 
first  historians  were  universally  poets,  whose  metaphors  and  amplifi- 
cations, and  allegories,  necessarily  observed  facts,  or  heightened  them 
beyond  the  standard  of  probability.  But,  however  rude  may  be  the 
style  of  ancient  chronicles,  or  however  simple  and  puerile  the  obeer 
vations  with  which  they  may  be  interspersed,  they  must  not  be  re- 
jected. We  must  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  separate  fact  froa 
fable. 

In  this  period  we  have  a  slight  notice  of  philosophy,  literaturCy  and 
science. 


ABRAHAM,  at  first  named  ABRAM,  the  founder  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  was  bom  at  Ur,  a  city  of  Chaldea,  about  two 
tliousand  years  before  Christ. 

Among  the  characters  which  history  has  transmitted  to  ua 
with  peculiar  honour,  is  that  of  the  patriarch  AbriJiain.  It 
appears  from  the  testimonies  of  many  ancient  writers,  preserved 
by  Joscphus  and  Eusebius,  that  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  and 
virtue  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Justii^  as  king  uf  Damascus,  and  the  ancestor 
of  Lrael.  The  Arabians,  among  whom  he  b  celebrated,  boaat 
of  their  descent  from  him  by  Ishmael.    The  Indians  challenged 
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him  for  the  author  and  founder  of  tlieir  religion,  and  gave 
their  philosophers,  from  him,  the  name  of  Brahmans,  or  Bra- 
himans.     History  informs  us  of  his  conversing  on  the  subject 
of  religion  with  the  most  learned  Egyptians,  and  being  very 
hi^y  esteemed  by  them.     His  name  was  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  all  over  the  East.    The  Magians,  Sabians,  and 
Persians,  all  gloried   in  him,  as  the  great  reformer  of  their 
religion.     The  memory  of  him  was  retained  among  the  Lace- 
demonians for  above  six  hundred  years ;  and  under  their  king 
Areas,  they  claimed  kindred  from  the  Jews,  as  being  of  the 
stock  of  Abraham.     The  Persians,  it  has  been  observed,  ad- 
hered so  strictlv  to  the  reHgion  of  Abraliam,  as  for  a  long 
dme  to  keep  clear  of  the  most  gross  idolatries.    His  repu- 
tation is  still  so  great  among  the  Turks,  that  they  daily  in 
their  public  liturgy,  pray  Gk>d  to  be  propitious  to  Mohammed 
and  h£s  family,  as  he  was  to  Abraham  and  his.    The  memoirs 
of  him  which  the  book  of  Genesis  furnishes,  are  monuments 
of  his  singular  virtues,  and  of  the  distinction  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  neighbouring  princes  of  his  day.    The  character 
drawn  of  him  by  Josephus  exhibits  a  striking  representation 
of  his  excellencies,  reputation,  and  influence.     "  Abraham," 
saith  he,  "  was  a  man  equally  wise  and  eloquent,  of  a  piercing 
judgment,  and  a  universial  knowledge.     He  had  the  reputation 
of  an  understanding  beyond  other  men ;  and  as  he  wanted  no 
d^iH,  so  he  had  courage  also  to  attack  the  most  daring  iniquities 
of  the  times ;  by  dint  of  authority,  as  well  as  of  reason,  to  tear 
up  false  opinions  in  religion  by  the  roots,  and  to  terrify  wicked 
men  into  the  love  and  fear  of  that  God  they  had  despised." 

This  just  fame  which  attaches  to  the  name  of  Abraham, 
■rose  from  the  peculiar  part  which  he  was  called  to  act  by  the 
providence  of  God,  and  from  the  peculiar  favours  which  his 
singular  virtues  and  piety  secured  to  himself  and  to  his  posterity. 
This  illustrious  patriarch  was  a  blessing  to  the  farthest  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  and  to  the  end  of  time ;  as  from  him,  in 
due  season,  came  the  jNIessiah,  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the 
ewth  were  blessed.  He  was  the  great  ancestor  of  Jesus,  the 
light  of  the  world,  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  The  call  of  the 
pitriarch,  the  separation  of  his  posterity  from  the  nations  of 
dtt  earth,  the  grant  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  them,  and  the 
■Koession  of  generations  from  their  illustrious  ancestor,  were 
li  subser^'ient  to  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  the  Christ,  "  a 
1^  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  the  people  of 
IneL'* 

Of  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  great  man,  recorded  in 

4e  first  book  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  following  is  a 

;  kief  summary.     Abram  was  the  son  of  Terah,  who,  towards 

I  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  left  Ur,  and  went  with  his  family  to 

!  leode  at  Haran  in  Canaan.    After  his  father's  death,  Abrani^ 
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by  the  coiiunaml  of  the  Lord,  who  promised  that  he  should  be 
the  father  of  a  great  nation,  with  his  wife  Sarah,  and  his 
nephew  Lot,  removed  from  Ilaran,  and,  traversing  a  part  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  took  a  temporanr  station  at  Sicnem,  where 
he  erected  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  He  was  soon  obliged  by  a 
famine  to  go  into  Egypt,  where,  to  avoid  danger  which  he  ap* 
prehendcd  from  his  wife's  extraordinary  beauty,  he  instructed 
ner  to  say,  that  she  was  Iiis  sister.  Returning  out  of  Egypt, 
into  Canaan,  his  herdsmen  quarrelled  with  those  of  Lot,  and  a 
separation  ensued ;  Lot  going  towards  Sodom,  and  Abraham 
pitching  his  tents  on  the  plains  of  Manire.  liOt,  during  a  con- 
test among  the  neighlxiuring  chieftains  of  the  country,  being 
taken  prisoner  by  the  prince  of  Elam,  Abram  armed  his  ser- 
vants and  releasecl  him.  Sarah  proving  infertile,  Ahrani  took 
Hagar,  an  Egyptian  of  his  huus(>hold,  as  his  concubine,  who 
bare  to  him  a  son  named  Ishniael.  At  ninety  years  of  age» 
Abrani  received  a  renewed  promise  from  the  Lonl,  that  he 
should  Ix^  a  father  of  many  nations :  and,  as  an  expression  of 
this  promise,  his  name  was  changcnl  to  Abraham,  the  father  qf 
a  great  multitude.  At  the  same  time  was  instituted  the  cere- 
mony of  circumcision ;  and  Abraham,  though  Sarah  was  now 
far  advanced  in  age,  was  assured  that  she  should  bear  a  son. 
The  promise  was  repeated  by  three  angels,  who  in  a  human 
form  visited  Abraliam,  and  were  entertained  bv  liini  in  his 
tent;  and  who  were  sent  by  the  Lord  to  destroy  Sodom  for  its 
wickedness.  Lot,  through  the  intercession  of  Abniham  was 
permitted  to  escajie.  The  patriarch,  again  changing  his  sta- 
tion, went  towards  the  south,  and  settled  hi  Gerar,  where  he 
made  use  of  the  same  expedient,  which  he  had  before  employed 
in  I^g}pt,  to  prevent  hazard  to  himself  from  the  temptation 
which  Sarah's  Ix^auty  might  present  to  Abimek'ch,  the  prince 
of  the  country.  Here,  according  to  the  promisc»,  when  Abra- 
ham was  an  hundn*d  years  f»ld,  and  Sarah  ninety.  I  heir  son 
Isaac  was  1>om.  When  Isaac  was  arrived  at  mature  age,  the 
Lord  commandetl  Abniham  to  «)fter  him  up  as  a  sacrifice ; 
Abraham  obeved,  and  prepared  for  the  i>fli-ring,  but  at  the 
moment  when  his  hand  waj>  lifted  up  to  slay  his  son,  the  ljord« 
having  proved  his  faith,  by  the  voice  of  an  an^t'l  prevented 
Che  stroke,  and  provided  a  ram  for  the  altar.  Abraham,  whcu 
Isaac  was  forty  years  old,  sent  a  faithful  MTvant  into  his  own 
country  to  pmrure  a  wift*  fi>r  his  sf»n ;  and  lie  obtained  for 
him  Kehekah,  the  daughter  of  Milcah,  AbraliamV  sister. 
After  the  death  of  Sarah,  who  lived  to  the  I^th  year,  Abra- 
ham niarrie<i  another  wife,  Keturali,  who  bare  to  him  six  sons. 
The  patriarch  died  about  the  year  IS:il,  B.  C.  at  tlie  age  nf 
17.0.  lie  was  buried  by  his  suns,  Isaac  and  Ishmacl,  who 
seem  to  liavc  forgotten  at  this  time  their  animosities,  in  (he 
grave  which  he  had  purclu«ed  for  Sarah,  his  only  actual  po^- 
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lession  in  the  promised  land.  Thus  lived  and  died  this  dLstin- 
ffuiahed  patriarch,  the  great  ancestor  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
KHintain  of  their  history. 

Numerous  fables  have  been  invented  concerning  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  which  are  unworthy  of  notice.  The  Scripture 
narrative  is  the  best,  in  which  he  is  exhibited  as  an  eminent 
pattern  of  generous  condescension,  liberal  hospitality,  and 
religious  obedience.  A  more  striking  example  of  kind  gene- 
rosity, expressed  with  beautiful  simplicity^  will  not  easily  be 
found  than  in  the  proposal  which  Abraham  made  to  his 
nephew  Lot,  on  the  dispute  which  arose  between  their  sen'ants. 
"  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and 
between  my  herdmen  and  thy  herdmen,  for  we  are  brethren. 
Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ?  Separate  thyself.  I  pray 
thee,  from  me ;  if  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go 
to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will 
go  to  the  left.'*    Gen.  xii.  xxv.  ^ 

LOT,  the  son  of  Ilaran,  nephew  of  Abraham,  and  proge- 
nitor of  the  Moabitcs,  and  Ammonites.  His  separation  iron; 
Abraliam,  his  captivity  by  Chedorlaomer,  his  restoration  by 
the  bravery  of  his  uncle,  his  extraordinary  hospitality,  his  de- 
lirerance  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  his  wife*s  metamor- 
phosis, with  his  fatal  intoxication,  and  involuntary  incest,  are 
recorded  in  Gen.  xiii.  xiv.  and  xix.  His  rightcoiis  character 
is  particularly  taken  notice  of  by  the  apostle,  2  Pet.  ii.  7,  8. 
Some  trace  the  immodest  worship  of  Baal-peor,  the  god  of 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  from  the  involuntary  incest  of 
iheir  £Ulcei^tor. 

S  Alt  AH,  or  SARAI,  Abraham's  wife.  Some  suppose  her 
to  be  the  same  with  Iscah,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  .ibraham's 
younger  brother  by  a  ditlereiit  mother,  and  consequently  the 
sister  of  Lot.  Her  beauty  and  consequent  dan^^er  in  the  courts 
of  £s}'pt  and  Gerar ;  her  entcrtaiiuncnt  of  the  an^rel.^ ;  her 
sterility  till  her  90th  year,  and  birth  of  i:5aac  in  her  91st;  her 
turning  ort*  Ilagar,  and  other  interesting  ])ai-ticulars,  with  her 
death  and  burial  in  her  12  id  year  are  recorded  in  (ienesis  xii. 
xriiL  XX,  xxi.  xxiii. 

HAG  A II,  a  native  of  Egypt,  the  servant  of  Sarah,  concu- 
bine of  Abraham,  mother  of  Ishmael,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Arabians.  Her  history,  and  the  repeated  divine  interpositions 
tar  the  preservation  of  her  and  her  son,  are  recorded  in  Gen. 
»i  and  xxi. 

BEKA,  king  of  Sodom,  contemporary  with  Abraham,  had 
Ui  country  terribly  ravaged  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  ; 
bat  the  patriarch  having  defeated  the  conquerors,  and  reco- 
lered  the  spoil,  Bera  generously  offered  him  the  whole  booty, 
which  Abraham  with  equal  generosity  refused.   Gen.  xiv. 

ABIMELECH,  1.  a  king  of  Gerar,  in  Palesthie,  and  con- 

o 
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temporary  with  Abraham,  whose  faith  and  integrity  seem  to 
have  mnch  failed  him,  when  the  beauty  of  his  wife  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  monarch  ;  insomuch  that  instead  of  acknow- 
led^g  her  to  be  his  wife,  he  styled  her  his  sister,  though  in 
reality  she  was  not.  The  king,  however,  being  warned  in  a 
dream,  reproved  the  patriarch  for  deceiving  him,  but  made  a 
covenant  with  him,  and  dismissed  him  with  considerable  pre- 
sents. 

PHARAOH.  Pharaoh  was  a  common  title  of  the  Egyptian 
kings,  as  Caesar  was,  long  afterwards,  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
The  first  Pharaoh  known  to  us  is  he,  in  whose  time  Abraham 
went  down  into  Egypt,  Gen.  xii.  10,  &c.  in  the  year  of  the 
world  2084,  B.C.  1920,  whose  officers  brought  Sarah  into  that 
princess  harem ;  from  which  she  was  not  recovered  without  di- 
vine interference. 

MAMRE^  an  Amorite,  brother  of  Aner  and  Eschol,  and 
friend  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  13.  Mamre  dwelt  near  Hebron, 
and  communicated  his  name  to  great  part  of  the  country  round 
about.  Hence  we  read  in  Gen.  xiii.  18,  xxiii.  17,  &c.  that  Abra- 
ham dwelt  in  Mamre,  and  in  the  plain  of  Mamre.  But  it  is 
observed,  that  what  we  translate  the  plain,  should  be  rendered 
the  oak,  of  Mamre,  because  the  wora  elon  signifies  an  oak,  or 
tree  of  long^  durcdion.  Sozomen  says,  that  this  tree  was  still 
extant,  and  famous  for  pilgrimi^es  and  annual  feasts,  even  in 
Constantine's  time,  that  it  was  about  six  miles  from  Hebron ; 
that  some  of  the  cottages  which  Abraham  built  were  still  stand- 
ing near  it;  and  that  there  was  a  well  hkewise  of  his  digging, 
whereunto  both  Jews,  Christians,  and  Heathens,  did  at  cer- 
tain seasons  resort,  eitiier  out  of  devotion  or  for  trade,  because 
there  was  held  a  great  mart.  To  these  superstitions  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  put  a  stop. 

MELCHISEDEC,  or  MELCHIZEDEC,  king  of  Salem, 
and  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  without  any  reference  to  his  eenealogy,  or  to  his  burth,  or 
death.  And  in  this  sense  St.  Paul  says,  he  was  a  figure  of 
Jesus  Christ,  ''  who  is  a  priest  for  ever,  afler  the  order  of 
Melchisedec,'*  and  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  whose  births 
Hfe,  and  death  are  known.  When  Abraham  returned  from  his 
victory  over  the  four  confederate  kings,  Gen.  xiv.  17 — 19,  &c 
Melchisedec  came  to  meet  him,  at  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  refreshment  of  bread  and  wine,  and  blessed 
him ;  and  Abraham  offered  him  the  tythes  of  all  the  spoils. 

Various  names  have  been  invented  for  the  parents  of  Mel- 
chisedec. But  it  is  generally  agreed  on  by  the  learned,  tiiat  when 
the  Aposde  says,  Heb.  vii.  3.  he  was  ''  without  father  and  with- 
out mother,**  no  more  is  meant  than  that  he  is  introduced  into 
the  history  of  Abraham  witiiout  the  writer  acquainting  us  who 
\i»  waS|  where  he  lived,  or  when  he  died.    Nevertheless,  some 
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ha^e  taken  St.  Paul's  words  literally,  and  contend  that  be  was 
not  of  human  but  divine  nature.  Origen  and  Didymus  took 
him  to  be  an  angel ;  and  the  author  of  the  Questions  upon  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  pretends  that  he  was  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  appeared  to  Abraham  in  a  human  form.  The  Arabic  Ca- 
tena, upon  the  9th  chapter  of  Genesis,  makes  Melchisedec  ta 
be  descended  from  Shem  by  his  father,  and  from  Japheth  by 
his  mother.  Cedrenus  and  others  derive  Melchisedec  from  an 
Egyptian  stock.  They  say  his  father  was  called  Sidon,  and 
was  the  founder  of  Sidon  the  capital  of  Phoenicia.  The  Jews 
and  Samaritans  believed  Melchisedec  to  be  the  same  with  the 
patriarch  Shem ;  which  opinion  has  been  followed  by  many  mo- 
dem writers.  M.  Jurieu  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  is  the 
same  as  Ham.  Peter  Cumaeus  and  Du  Moulin  asserted,  that 
Melchisedec,  who  appeared  to  Abraham,  was  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  patriarch  worshipped  him,  and  acknowledged  him  for 
the  Messiah.  Many  modem  Christians  are  of  this  opinion ;  a 
Tery  material  objection  to  which  seems  to  be,  that  the  t]rpe  and 
the  anti-type  are  thus  made  one  and  the 'same  person.  The 
learned  Heidegger  supported  a  two-fold  Melchisedec,  the  one 
historical,  of  whom  Moses  gives  an  account  in  Gen.  xiv.  that 
he  was  khig  as  well  as  high-priest  of  Jerusalem ;  the  other  alle- 

E»rical,  whom  St.  Paul  describes,  and  this  is  Jesus  Christ, 
umberiess  fables  have  been  invented  of  Melchisedec,  which 
are  totaUy  unworthy  of  notice.  He  was  most  probably  the 
fHOUs  monarch  and  priest  of  some  neighbouring  territory. 

CHEDORLAOMER,  king  of  Elam,  the  first  monarch  re- 
corded in  authentic  history,  who  made  other  kings  tributaries. 
His  name  signifies  a  neneration  of  bondage ;  and  about  B.  C. 
1936,  he  subdued  the  kingdoms  ot  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah, 
Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  which,  after  serving  him  twelve  years,  re- 
belled. Determined  to  reduce  them,  with  the  assistance  of 
Amraphel  king  of  Shinar,  Arioch  king  of  Ellasar,  and  Tidal 
king  of  Gojim,  or  nations,  he  marched  against  them.  To 
deprive  them  of  all  possible  aid,  he  first  attacked  the  neigh- 
bouring towers ;  marching  soutliward  on  the  east  of  them,  he 
smote  the  Rephaims,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Arnon,  and 
pillaged  Ashtaroth-karnaim ;  he  routed  the  Zuzims  at  Ham, 
the  Emims  in  Shaveth-kirjathaim,  and  the  Horites  in  mount 
Seir.  Having  proceeded  on  the  south  side  till  he  came  to 
Bparan,  he  returned,  and  directed  his  course  to  the  north-east. 
In  his  way  he  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Amalekites,  and 
SBOte  the  Amoritcs  who  dwelt  about  Ilazazon-tamor.  At  last, 
be  attacked  the  allied  troops  of  the  revolted  kingdoms.  The 
field  of  battle  was  full  of  slime  pits  ;  the  amiy  of  the  revolters 
was  routed,  and  such  as  escaped  the  slaughter  fled  to  the 
mountains,  ]K>ssibly  those  on  the  north-east,  which  afterwards 
feD  to  the  lot  of  the  Reubenites.    Chcdorlaomer  and  his  allies. 
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after  ravaging  the  country,  and  carrjring  off  a  number  of  cap- 
tives, and  a  great  booty,  directed  their  march  northward^  in- 
tending to  return  home  by  the  south-east  of  Syria.  But,  in- 
formed  that  Lot,  his  nephew,  and  famUy.  were  among  the  cap- 
tives,  Abram,  with  an  handful  of  servants  and  a  few  Canaanitidi 
allies,  pursued  the  conquerors,  overtook  them  at  Dan,  and  routed 
them ;  then  pursuing  them  to  Hobah,  a  little  to  ihe  north  of 
Damascus,  retook  their  captives  and  booty. 

ARIOCH,  king  of  Ellasar,  an  ally  of  Chedorlaomer,  was  one 
of  the  nine  monarchs  who  engaged  in  the  first  battle  of  which 
we  have  anv  authentic  account.    See  Gen.  xiv. 

BIRSHA,  king  of  Gomorrah,  one  of  the  five  kings  who 
rebelled  against  Chedorlaomer ;  and,  after  being  defeated,  were 
relieved  by  Abraham,  who  refiised  to  accept  of  any  subsidy  for 
his  services.     Gen.  xiv. 

ANER  and  Eschel  were  two  Canaanites  that  joined  their 
forces  with  Abraham  in  pursuit  of  the  kings  Chedorlaomer, 
Amraphel,  and  their  allies,  who  had  pillaged  Sodom,  and  car- 
ried off  Lot,  Abraham's  nephew.  They  did  not  imitate  the 
disinterestedness  of  that  patriarch,  but  retained  their  share  of 
the  spoil  taken  from  the  conquered  kings.     Gen.  xiv.  24. 

AMRAPHEL,  the  king  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia,  confe- 
derated with  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  the  Elamites,  and  two  other 
kings,  to  make  war  against  the  kings  of  Pentapolis,  that  is,  of 
Sooom,  Gromorrah,  and  the  three  neighbouring  cities.  The 
kings  who  were  in  league  with  Amraphel  beat  those  of  Penta- 
polis, plundered  their  city,  and  carried  off  abundance  of  cai>- 
tives. 

ISHMAEL,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar.  He  became  a 
very  expert  archer,  and  his  mother  married  him  to  an  Egyptian 
woman.  He  had  twelve  sons,  viz.  Nebajoth,  Kedar,  Adbeel, 
Mibsam,  Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Jema,  Jetur,  Nap- 
hish,  and  Kedemah.  He  had  also  a  daughter  named  Maha-  • 
lath,  or  Bashemath,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  3.)  who  married  Esau,  (Gen. 
xxviii.  9.)  From  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  are  derived  the 
twelve  tribes  of  the  Arabians,  which  are  still  subsisting ;  and 
their  descendants  inhabited  the  country  between  Havilah  and 
Shur. 

MO  AB,  was  the  son  of  Lot,  and  of  his  eldest  daughter.  Gen. 
xix.  31,  &c.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  of  the  world  2108. 
He  was  father  of  the  Moabites,  whose  habitation  was  beyond 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  or  both  sides  of  the  river  Amon. 

AMMON,  or  BEN-AMMI,  the  son  of  Lot,  and  his  youngest 
daughter*  He  was  the  father  of  the  Ammonites,  and  dwelt  to 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead. 

ELIEZER,  the  Mahometans  believe  that  Eliezer  was  a 
black  slave  given  to  Abraham.  Abraham  conceived  such  re- 
gard for  him,  that  he  gave  him  the  superintendance  of  his  whole 
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frmily,  and  before  the  birth  of  Isaac  designed  him  for  his  heir. 
Eliexer  behaved  so  well,  that  his  master  gave  him  liberty,  and 
at  length  promoted  him  to  the  superintendance  of  ail  his  pro- 
perty. A  similar  occurrence  took  place  with  regard  to  Joseph, 
Gen.  xxxiz. 

When  Abraham  sent  Eliezer  into  Mesopotamia,  he  said  to 
him,  put  thy  hand  under  my  thigh,  and  promise  with  an  oath 
chat  thou  wut  not  take  a  Canaanite  for  a  wife  unto  my  son  ;  but 
go  into  the  country  where  my  relations  live,  and  there  take  a 
wife  unto  my  son  Isaac.  Eliezer  departed  with  many  camels 
and  rich  presents,  and  went  to  the  city  of  Nahor,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, whence  he  brought  Rebekah  for  Isaac,  Gen.  xxiv. 
Whether  Eliezer  might  live,  so  long  as  to  be  the  person  here 
mentioned  is  uncertain ;  but  by  his  fidelity  he  seems  likely  to 
have  been  the  same,  and  so  he  is  usually  understood.  The 
passage  is,  and  Abraham  said  unto  his  eldest  scrvatU  of  his 
hcmse  that  ruled  oter  all  that  he  had;  in  which  he  is  not  called 
the  "  son  of  the  house,"  possibly  because  Isaac  was  now  the 
natural  heir  of  Abraham. 

ISAAC,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  was  bom  at  Gerar, 
in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  B.  C.  1896.,  when  his  father  was 
an  hundred,  and  his  mother  ninety  years  of  age.  His  birth 
was  previously  announced  to  Abraham,  as  the  son  of  covenant 
and  promise,  in  whose  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed.  His  name,  according  to  its  Hebrew  etymology, 
which  denotes  "  he  has  laughed,  or  shall  laugh,"  expresses  the 
pleasure  with  which  his  parents  reeeived  the  prediction  of  his 
birth,  and  au^rured  the  honour  that  awaited  his  posterity;  a 
circumstance,  however,  occurred,  which  tended  to  abate  their 
joy,  and  this  was  a  divine  command  to  offer  Is^iac  as  a  sacrifice. 
Abraham  preparcil  to  obey,  but  was  ])revented  by  an  angel. 
When  Isaac  was  forty  years  of  age,  Abraham  sent  Eliezer, 
the  steward  of  his  house  into  Mesopotamia  to  procure  a 
wife  for  him,  from  the  family  of  Laban  his  brother-in-law. 
Eliezer  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  brought 
Rebekah  to  Isaac.  Rebekah  being  unihiitful,  Isaac  prayed 
for  her,  and  God  granted  her  favour.  She  was  delivered  of 
twins,  Esau  and  Jacob.  Isaac  had  most  inclination  for  Esau, 
and  Rebekah  for  Jacob.  Some  years  afler,  a  famine  obliged 
laaac  to  return  to  Gerar,  where  Abinielech  M^as  king ;  he  re- 
ported that  Rebekah  was  his  sister ;  and  she  was  taken  from 
him,  by  reason  of  her  l)eauty,  to  be  one  of  the  king  s  wives. 
But  Abimelech  having  observed,  that  Isaac  behaved  otherwise 
with  Rebckali  tlian  he  would  Imve  done  with  his  sister,  restored 
her  to  him.  Isaac  grew  very  rich,  and  his  flocks  multi])lied 
erery  day ;  the  Philistines  of  Gerar  M^ere  so  envious,  that  they 
filled  up  all  the  welLs  that  were  dug  by  Israels  servants.  Abi- 
■elech  himself  desired  him  to  depart;  which  he  did,  and  pitched 
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his  tent  in  the  valley  of  Grerar,  where  he  dug  new  weDs,  but 
was  again  put  to  some  diflSculties.  At  lci%th  he  returned  to 
Beersneba,  where  he  fixed  his  habitation.  Tne  Lord  appeared 
to  him,  and  renewed  the  promise  of  blessing  him.  Abimeledi 
king  of  Gerar  came  thither  Ukewise  to  make  an  alliance  with 
him.  Isaac  when  grown  very  old,  for  he  was  an  hundred  and 
thirty  seven  years  of  age,  and  his  sight  was  extremely  weaken- 
ed|  called  Esau  his  son,  and  directed  him  to  hunt  for  him  some 
venison.  But  while  Esau  was  gone  a  hunting,  Jacob  stole  the 
prime,  the  superior  blessing  of  Isaac,  so  that  afterwards  Isaac 
could  only  give  Esau  an  inferior  blessing.  Isaac  lived  many 
years  after  this.  He  sent  Jacob  into  Mesopotamia  to  take  a 
wife  of  his  own  family,  When  Jacob  returned  out  of  that  coun- 
try, after  twenty  years,  Isaac  was  living,  and  continued  so 
twenty-three  years  longer.  He  died  aged  an  hundred  four- 
score and  eight  vears,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2288,  and  was 
buried  with  his  father  Abraham,  by  his  sons  Elsau  and  Jacob. 

KETURAH,  wife  of  Abraham.  Abraham  married  Keturah 
when  he  was  140  years  of  a^e ;  and  she  bare  him  six  sons, 
Zimram,  Jokshan,  Medan,  Imdian,  Ishbak,  and  Shuah.  His 
second  marriage,  at  the  age  of  145  years,  shows  his  fiedth  in  the 
divine  promise,  that  he  should  be  "  a  father  of  many  nations;** 
for  which  purpose  his  constitution  might  be  miraculously  re- 
newed, as  Sarah^s  was.  Besides,  Abraham  himself  was  bom 
when  his  father  Terah  was  130  years  of  age.  Abraham  setded 
the  sons  of  Keturah  in  the  east  country  of  Arabia,  near  the  re- 
sidence of  Ishmael. 

MIDIAN,  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  Gren.  xxv.  2.  The 
Midianites,  Num.  xxii.  4, 7.  xxv.  15.  xxxi.  2.  &c.  whose  daugh- 
ters seduced  Israel,  even  to  the  worshipping  of  Baal-peor,  were 
descendants  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abranam.  The  Midianites, 
who  were  overcome  by  Hadad  son  of  Bedad,  king  of  Edom, 
Gen.  xxvi.  35,  and  those  who  oppressed  Israel,  and  were  de- 
feated by  Gideon,  Judg.  vi.  1,  ^.  &c.  vii.  1,  2.  &c.  were  also 
descended  from  Midian,  son  of  Abraham,  whose  habitation  was 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  south  of  the  country  of  Moab. 
Their  capital  city  was  called  Midian,  and  its  remains  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  time  of  Jerome  and  Eusebius.  It  was  situated 
on  the  Amon,  and  south  of  the  city  of  Ar,  or  Areopolis. 

ABIMELECH,  II.  a  king  of  Gcrar,  supposed  to  be  the 
son  and  successor  of  Abimelech  I.  met  with  a  similar  disap- 
pointment to  his  father  in  the  case  of  Rebekah ;  whom  IsaaCt 
imitating  his  father's  weakness,  passed  for  his  sister,  instead 
of  owning  her  as  his  wife ;  which  Abimelech  accidentally  dis- 
covering to  be  false,  reproved  him  for  it,  and  restored  her  to 
him.  This  monarch  afterwards  renewed  the  alliance  whh  Isaac, 
that  their  fathers  had  made. 

AHUZZATH,  the  friend  of  Abimelech  U.  king  of  Gerar» 
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and  who,  along  with  Phicol,  accompanied  him  to  witness  the 
aflianoe  made  between  him  and  the  patriarch  Isaac. 

AN  AH,  the  son  of  Zibeon  the  Horite,  a  ruler  of  mount  Seir, 
and  &ther  to  Aholibamah,  the  wife  of  Esau. 

LABAN,  son  of  Bethuel,  and  grandson  of  Nahor^  was  bro- 
ther to  Rebekah,  and  was  father  to  Rachel  and  Leah.  When 
Jacob  came  into  Mesopotamia,  B.C.  1769|  he  was  well  re« 
ceived  by  his  imcle  Laban,  Gen.  xxviii.  &c.  A  month  after 
his  arrival,  Laban  said  to  him,  must  you,  because  you  are  my 
nephew,  serve  me  without  recompence  ?  Jacob  proposed  to 
serve  him  seven  years,  for  his  youngest  daughter  Kachel,  and 
Laban  consented.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  Jacob  served  him 
seven  years,  before  he  married  Kachel ;  but  others  assert  the 
contrary,  and  think  that  the  words,  "  My  time  is  accomplished," 
signify  I  am  of  age  to  marry,  to  support  a  family.  Jacob  was 
then  seventy  years  of  age.  Jacob  said  to  Laban,  give  me  my 
wife,  for  my  time  is  accomplished.  Laban  thererore  made  a 
wedding  feast,  but  conveyed  Leah  into  Jacob's  chamber,  so 
diat  Jacob  did  not  perceive  the  fraud.  The  next  morning  he 
eomplained  sharply  of  it.  Laban  replied,  that  it  was  imlawfid 
to  marry  the  younger  daughter  before  the  elder ;  but  if  he 
would  serve  him  seven  years  more,  he  would  ^ve  him  Rachel. 
To  this  Jacob  consented. 

When  Jacob  had  spent  fourteen  years  in  the  service  of  La- 
ban, he  was  desirous  of  returning  to  Canaan.  Laban,  how- 
ever, wished  to  continue  him  in  his  service,  and  bid  him  ask  what 
recompence  he  pleased.  Jacob  demanded  all  the  young  which 
his  flocks  should  produce  that  were  of  a  brown  colour,  spotted 
and  speckled,  that  is,  such  as  seemed  least  desirable  for  their 
wool  and  their  fleece.  Laban  agreed,  but  used  much  art 
against  Jacob.  Jacob,  however,  by  his  superior  skill  and 
canning  accomplished  his  purpose. 

After  remaining  twenty  years  with  Laban,  Jacob  perceived 
that  Laban  did  not  regard  him  with  the  same  kindness  as  for- 
merly, and  resolved  to  depart  without  the  knowledge  of  Laban, 
who  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  overtook  him  in  Mount  Gi- 
lead*  God  appeared  to  Laban  by  night,  and  forbade  him  to 
say  any  thing  narsh  to  Jacob.  When,  therefore,  Laban  saw 
Jacob,  he  omy  complained  of  his  sudden  retreat,  of  his  not 
giving  him  the  comfort  of  embracing  his  daughters  and  grand- 
children, and  of  conducting  them  on  their  journey  with  cheer- 
fill  music.  On  the  subject,  however,  of  stealing  from  him  his 
gods,  or  Teraphim,  he  made  great  complaints.  Jacob  in  his 
Inm  remonstrated  with  Laban,  respecting  his  conduct  towards 
him,  and  his  having  changed  the  rewards  due  to  him.  Laban 
answered,  Behold  my  daughters  and  my  grand-<;hildren.  All 
that  is  your  s  is  as  dear  to  me  as  what  belongs  to  myself.  Let 
as  make  a  covenant  together,  and  set  up  a  monument  of  it. 
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They  gwore,  thetefore,  reciprocal  friend^tup  and  aBiance. 
Having  offered  sacrificesy  they  eat  and  dnmk  together;  and 
the  next  morning,  Lahan  took  leave  of  his  daughters  and 
grand-children,  and  returned  to  Haran. — See  Jacob. 

ESAU,  was  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  was  bom 
before  Christ,  1836.  When  the  time  of  Rebekah's  deUvery 
came,  she  had  twins,  Gen.  xxv.  S4 — 26,  the  first  of  which  was 
hairy,  and  therefore  called  Esau,  that  is,  a  man  full  grown,  or 
of  perfect  age.    Some  derive  Esau  from  the  Arabic  gescha, 

fescheva,  which  signifies  a  hair-cloth.  Esau  delighted  in 
unting,  and  his  father  Isaac  had  a  particular  affection  for 
him*  One  day  Esau  returned  out  of  the  fields  greatly  fatigued, 
and  desired  Jacob  to  give  him  some  of  his  red  pottage ;  to  this 
Jacob  agreed,  provided  he  would  sell  him  his  birth-right. 
Esau,  thinking  himself  weakened  almost  to  death,  sold  it,  and 
by  oath  resigned  it  to  him.  After  this,  he  eat  his  mess,  and 
went  away,  Uttle  concerned  at  what  he  had  done. 

At  the  age  of  40,  Esau  married  two  Canaanitish  women* 
Judith,  the  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite,  and  Bashemath  the 
daughter  of  Elon.  These  marriages  were  very  displeasing  to 
Isaac  and  Rebekah.  Isaac  being  old,  and  his  sight  decayed^ 
directed  Esau  to  procure  him  by  hunting  some  venison,  that  at 
his  return  he  might  give  him  his  last  blessing.  Gen.  xxvii. 
1 — 3.  Esau  went  to  hunt;  but  during  his  absence,  Jacob, 
assisted  and  disguised  by  his  mother  Rebekah,  procured  from 
Isaac  his  blessing.  When  Esau  returned  to  Isaac,  and  under- 
stood what  had  passed,  he  wept,  and  asked  whether  his  father 
had  not  reservcMi  one  blessing  for  him?  This  he  with  some 
difficulty  obtained.  The  conduct  of  Jacob  caused  him  to  be 
hated  by  Esau,  who  determined  to  murder  him ;  but  Rebekah 
sent  Jacob  to  his  uncle  Liaban,  in  Mesopotamia,  without  Esau*a 
knowledge.  Esau  married  several  other  wives,  who  were  Ca« 
naanites,  and  also  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  sister  of  Nebajoth, 
who  brought  children.  He  settled  in  the  mountains  east  of 
Jordan,  and  became  very  powerful. 

When  Jacob  returned  m>m  Mesopotamia,  he  feared  the  re- 
sentment of  Esau,  and  sent  messengers  to  him  with  presents. 
The  messengers  were  kindly  received  by  Esau,  who  came  him- 
self with  400  men  to  meet  his  brother.  Jacob  feared  that  he 
came  with  anger ;  but  the  intentions  of  Esau  were  peaceable, 
and  the  two  brothers  tenderly  embraced  each  other.  Esau  re- 
ceived the  presents  of  Jacob,  and  offered  to  accompany  him, 
and  to  guard  over  Jordan.  Jacob,  however,  thanxed  him; 
and  Esau  returned  to  Seir.  The  names  of  three  of  Esau  s 
wives  were,  Adah,  Aholibamah,  and  Bashemath. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  Esau,  all  things  considered,  was 
not  that  very  wicked  person  that  some  think  mm  to  have  been. 
His  generous  and  open  temper  appear  in  his  affectionate  de- 
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portment  towards  his  brother,  and  in  the  speedy  and  entire  for- 
getfiikiess  of  the  injuries  which  he  had  received  from  Jacob. 

JACOB,  the  son  of  Jaoob  and  Rebekah,  was  bom  in  the  year 
B.  C.  1836.  He  was  twin-brother  of  Esau  [see  Gen«  xxv.  25.] 
of  a  meek,  peaceable  dispositbn,  domestic  in  his  habits,  in- 
dined  to  a  pastoral  Ufe,  and  the  favourite  of  his  mother; 
whereas,  Esau  was  of  a  more  fierce  and  turbulent  temper,  and, 
in  consequence  of  his  masculine  active  spirit,  the  object  of  his 
bther^s  partial  affection.  Jacob  derived  his  name  from  the 
manner  of  his  birth,  as  he  came  into  the  world  holding  his  bro- 
tiler's  heel,  which,  in  the  Hebrew,  signifies  one  who  supplants, 
or  strikes  up,  his  adversary.  Gen.  xxv.  25.  This  was  indi- 
cating some  events  that  occurred  in  the  progress  of  his  years, 
particularly  the  supplanting  of  his  brother. 

We  shul  not  very  minutely  detail  the  particulars  of  his  future 
history,  as  they  are  recited  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  Here  we  find,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the 
threatiHed  effects  of  his  brother  s  displeasure,  incurred,  as  we 
have  already  related,  under  Esau,  Jacob  was  sent  by  his  mother 
to  her  brother  Laban.  In  his  journey  he  had  a  vision  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  which  brightened  his  prospects,  and  induced  him 
to  form  pious  and  laudable  resolutions.  On  his  arrival  at  Padan 
Aram,  he  was  hospitably  received  by  his  uncle,  Laban ;  and  in 
a  little  time  he  conceived  an  affection  for  Rachel,  his  youngest 
daughter.  In  order  to  obtain  Laban  s  consent  to  their  marriage, 
he  agreed  to  serve  him  seven  years ;  but  at  the  close  of  this  pe- 
riod of  service,  Leah,  the  elder  sister,  was  substituted  for  Ka- 
cbeL  and  he  contracted  to  serve  Laban  for  a  second  term  on 
condition  of  obtaining  the  first  object  of  bis  affection,  l^pon 
the  expiration  of  this  term  he  married  llachel ;  and  during  his 
abode  with  Laban,  he  was  singularly  prosperous.  At  length 
his  situation  became  intolerably  grievous,  and  he  determined  to 
return  widi  his  wives  and  children,  and  the  property  he  had 
aequired,  to  his  own  country.  Availing  himself  of  an  opportu- 
nity, which  Laban*s  absence  afforded,  he  prepared  for  his  jour- 
ney ;  and  he  had  proceeded  so  far,  before  his  departure  was 
kiiown,  that  Laban  was  seven  days  in  pursuing  him  before  he 
eould  overtake  him.  Upon  their  interview  on  Mount  Gilead, 
Laban  remonstrated  against,  and  Jacob  justified,  the  measure 
which  he  had  adopted.  Rachel,  however,  before  her  depar- 
tnre,  had  contrived  to  purloin  her  father's  Teraphim^  and  La- 
bui,  in  his  remonstrance  with  Jacob,  complained  of  the  rob- 
bery. Jacob,  unapprized  of  the  fact,  consented  to  an  exami- 
■ition  of  every  tent,  and  declared  that  the  individual,  who  was 
giulty  of  the  robbery,  should  be  put  to  death.  Rachel  con- 
trived to  elude  the  search  ;  and  Laban,  apprehending  that  his 
charge  was  unjust,  inclined  to  measures  of  conciliation.  Ac- 
eoidmgly,  he  proposed  to  Jacob  terms  of  alliance,  and  that  a 
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monument  should  be  erected  as  a  testimony  of  it  to  fiituie  ages. 
Jacob  acquiesced ;  a  pile  of  stones  was  reared,  called  by  Laban, 
in  the  Syriac  tongue,  Jarar  Sabadutha,  and  by  Jacob,  in  He- 
brew, Grilead ;  both  signifying  the  heap  of  witness.    The  treaty 
was  concluded  with  a  sacrifice  and  a  feast ;  and  Laban,  having 
embraced  and  blessed  Jacob  and  his  family,  set  out  on  his  return 
to  Padan  Aram.    Jacob,  as  he  pursued  his  journey,  began  to 
entertain  apprehensions  of  the  unappeased  resentment  of  his 
brother  Esau;  and  notwithstanding  the  conciliatory  measures 
he  had  adopted,  he  soon  found  that  his  brother  was  advandng 
to  meet  him  with  an  armed  force,  and  with  seeming  purposes  ^ 
hostility.    Having  recommended  himself  by  an  act  of  aevotion 
to  the  Divine  protection,  he  prepared  a  costly  present  for  his 
brother.    At  this  time  he  was  favoured  with  a  prophetic  vision, 
which  served  to  allay  his  fears  and  to  animate  his  resolution; 
and  from  a  circumstance  that  occurred  on  this  occasion,  he  ob* 
tained  the  name  of  **  Israel,"  signifying  a  man  who  has  prevailed 
with  Grod;  and  this  became  afterwards  the  name  of  fai(|po8te- 
rity.    Having  joined  his  family  after  this  vision,  he  advanced  to 
meet  his  brother,  who  received  him  in  the  most  kind  and  affec- 
tionate manner,  and  invited  him  to  settle  in  his  neighbourhood* 
Jacob,  however,  could  not  easily  dismiss  his  apprehensions  of 
danger,  and  chose  rather  to  take  up  his  abode  near  Shechem, 
where  he  purchased  ground,  on  which  he  built  an  altar  to  the 
Lord.    A  circumstance  of  a  very  distressing  kind  occurred,  fiir 
an  account  of  which  we  refer  to  the  history,  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  Jacob  to  remove  from  the  vicinity  of  Shechem ;  and 
while  he  was  deliberating  whither  to  direct  his  course,  he  was 
instructed  to  erect  an  altar  to  God  at  Bethel,  a  place  where  he 
had  received  early  assurances  of  the  Divine  protection  and  &- 
your.    Having  erected  an  altar  at  this  place,  he  set  out  on  hb 

{'oumey  to  his  father ;  but  in  the  way  he  was  severely  afflicted 
}y  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife  Rachel,  who  died  in  child-birdi 
of  her  son  Benjamin.  Soon  afterwards  he  arrived  at  Mamre^ 
and  continued  there  till  his  &ther*s  death.  At  this  dme  Joseph, 
being  about  17  years  of  age,  became  the  object  of  jealousy  to 
his  brethren ;  who,  meditating  his  destruction,  determined  at 
length  to  sell  him  to  a  troop  of  Ishmaelites,  and  to  feign  a  story, 
with  which  they  imposed  upon  the  afflicted  father,  of  his  having 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  some  wild  beast.  After  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  Jacob  received  the  consolatory  news  of  Joseph*s  being 
still  alive,  and  in  a  station  of  high  honour  and  power  at  the 
Court  of  Pharaoh.  The  news,  we  may  well  imagine,  transported 
him  beyond  measure,  and  he  fainted  in  the  arms  of  his  sons  who 
communicated  it.  As  soon  as  he  could  be  persuaded  that  the 
report  was  true,  and  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  presents 
of  his  son,  and  by  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  which  were  to  convey 
him  and  his  family  thither,  he  prepared  for  his  journey.    He 
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liiih(i^  Wmhi  was  an  alUr  ecwiagieratid'  to  Ihg  Lopirf  Jlfim 
knd  neriflbei  to  hk  God,  thus  miirriwing  Iw  gmitoda 
JMiiwigM  of  WPtiiMaad  ptotection ludL  WpiiimM:>  Hnipg 
•d  •miaaoet  of  diTine  &Tour,  he  iiurHidL  ma  jeugwy 
iaaipro;  and,  aa  he  approached  thelNwdBtvof  Egjj^M 
ad  a  mwMage  from  Joteph*  lequeatinghini  to  meiSnni  hi 
nd^  Goahei^  ntuated  between  die  Bed  JSte  and  Ifaa  Nikji 
t^  tenitoiy,  and  adapted  to  Im  paatoiral  lifiii  TheipbaiV 
Mfanendie  natiiafch.  and  hht aon  Joaenh*  ia- beat  eev* 
biiy^aindofaenribilitv.  JoMph  pnese^ed  Mi  bdnr  10 
iriL  Jacob  hawng  wJaaed  thia  prince  aHhappinceajBfc»> 
ipad  hiiii  hU  age.  He  answered,  the  tiaie  of  Mr.  plfid* 
la.  an  hundred  and  thirty  years;,  fiiw.and  evil  naW«y 
htoan  m  oompariaen  of  the  age  of  njT'&lhera. 
iiii|(  obtabed  leave  of  Pharaoh  to  tattle  in  dto^Jald'tif 
Bib  «feaeph  conducted  lua  fiUher  and  fiuB%  Ihidier ;  «b1 
tiey  proywed  and  multiplied..  Jacob  mmd  17  jiiaaaa 'ia 
t|  and  when  he  apprehended  thathia  lift  was  drmwidgte 
8^  he-  obtained  a  promise  from  Joaeph'Ifaat  hk  tenniai 
I  be  carrM  to  Canaan,  and  deposited  iwith  thoae  c^hii 
■ifnrs,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  in  the  cavbof  the  field  Maok 
,  wfaidi  Abraham  had  purchased.  When  he  waa'dying{ 
opted  the  two  sons  of  Josqih,  Manasadiiand  Eplmdnqf] 
m;  declaring,  that  in  the  divisicm  of  die  promued  hsi 
icre  to  receive  a  double  lot,  and  to  be  conridered  as  tibe 
lof  two  distinct  tribes.  Having  delivered  to  his  sons,  who 
eollected  round  him,  his  dying  predictions  of  the  events 
iMNild  happen  to  their  several  descendants  in  future  times, 
dnch  exactly  corresponded  to  the  patriarch's  declaration, 
Ijesqwred,  at  the  age  of  147  years,  in  the  year  B.  C.  1689. 
^  fiuthfiilly  fulfill^  his  promises,  with  respect  to  the  bi»* 
rUs  fiuher.  He  had  him  embalmed  after  the  manner  of 
HgfpCians,  and  there  was  a  general  lamentatiim  for  him  in 
ptSmnty  days.  After  that  time  Joseph  and  his  brethren, 
ll^ jiiim  iniil  men  of  Egypt,  carried  him  to  the  burying* 
ifitts  &thers,  near  Hebron.  After  havincr  depodted  me 
hw  af  Aeir  fadier  in  the  cave  of  Machpelu,  Jacob's  sons 
lad  to  Egypt,  where  they  and  their  posterity  remained  ^till 
■ss^yf  Exodus. 

PifJSEN,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  was  bom  B.  C. 
I  Qmm  xxix.  32.  One  day  Reuben  went  into  the  ficid, 
ijpl  voong,  and  found  a  miit  called,  in  Hebrew,  iladkria^ 
■firlnterpreted  mandrakes,  which  he  brought  to  his  mother 
imep.  XXX.  14.  Ilachel  was  desirous  of  having  them, 
MllAildiem  of  Leah,  who  bargained  with  her  for  Jaoob*s 

'  ^  aidit  following.    Long  after  this,  Jacob  being  re- 
Uie land  of  Canaan,  Reuben  defiled  his  fiither*s  con- 
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fubine,  Bilhoh,  for  which  he  lost  his  birthright,  and  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  primogeniture. 

When  Jo8i>ph*»  brethren  had  taken  a  resolution  to  destroy 
him,  Iteuben  eiideavoured  by  nil  me«'ins  to  deliver  him.     He 

Ero|M)8ed  to  them  to  let  iiim  down  into  an  old  water-pit,  which 
ad  then  no  water,  that  afterwards  he  might  take  him  up,  and 
restore  him  to  his  father  Jacob.  His  brethren  took  the  advii^; 
but  while  Kcuben  was  at  some  distance  frtim  them,  they  aold 
Joseph  to  a  party  of  Ishmaelites.  Keulien  going  to  the  pit,  and 
not  iinding  him  there,  tore  his  clothes,  and  said  to  his  brethren^ 
"  The  chnd  is  not  to  be  found,  and  whither  shall  I  go.** 

Jacob,  when  dying,  warmly  reproaches  Reuben  with  his  crime 
committed  with  Bilhah ;  saying,  "  Reuben,  thou  art  my  first- 
born, my  might,  but  unstable  as  water ;  thou  shah  not  excel,  he- 
cause  thou  wentest  up  to  thy  father's  bed,  then  defiledst  thou  it.** 
^  /  SIMl'lON,  second  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  Ixim  in  the  year 
y^B.  C.  1757,  Uen.  xxix.  37.  Simeon  and  Levi  revenged  the 
affront,  sustuiiwd  by  the  defilement  of  their  half-sister  Dinah, 
on  the  part  of  Shechem,  the  son  of  Ilamor,  by  entering  the 
town  ot  bhechcm,  and  killing  all  the  men  they  found ;  after 
which  they  brought  away  Dinah,  in  the  year  B.  C.  1739,  Gen. 
xxxiv.  25.  It  has  been  thought  that  Simeon  was  the  most  cruel 
to  his  brother  Joseph,  and  that  he  advised  his  brethren  to  sell 
him.  Gen.  xxxii.  iA).  The  conjecture  is  founded  on  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  detained  prisoner  in  l*^gypt,  Gen.  xlii.  24 ; 
and  of  his  being  treated  with  greater  rigour  by  Joseph  than  the 
rest  of  his  bretlu^n.  Jacob,  on  his  deatli-bed,  manifested  pe- 
culiar indignation  against  Simeon  and  Levi,  Gen.  xlix.  5.  Accord- 
ingly the  tribes  of  S'metm  and  l^vi  were  dispersed  in  Israel. 
Levi  had  no  compact  lot  or  portion  ;  and  Simeon  received  for 
his  portion  only  a  district  dismemlK^red  from  the  tribe  of  Judali, 
Josh.  xix.  1,  2,  &c.,  and  some  other  lands  which  were  over-run 
by  those  of  this  tribe  on  the  mountains  of  Seir.  and  in  the  desart 
of  Gedor,  1  Chron.  iv.  vf-l-,  ;]S^  i2.  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  rub  bins,  who  have  been  followed  by  some  of  the  fathers, 
have  atiinned,  that  the  greater  ]uirt  of  the  Scribes,  and  men 
learned  in  the  law,  were  of  this  tribe :  and  as  thev  were  dis- 

Sersctl  throughout  Israel,  we  perceive  the  accomplishment  of 
ai'obs  prophecy,  which  foretold  that  .Simerm  and  Levi  should 
be*  si*uttered  amtmg  their  brctlin*n.  It  has  l>een  suggested, 
however,  that  the  dispersion  of  .Simeon  and  Ijcvi,  which  Jacob 
meant  to  l>e  a  degradation,  was,  in  the  progress  r»f  events,  over- 
ruled, so  as  to  be  the  occasion  of  honour ;  for  l^evi  had  the 
{^riesthcMxl,  and  Simeon  had  the  learning,  or  writing-authority  of 
■rael ;  in  consequence  of  which,  both  of  these  tribes  were  ho- 
nourably dispersed  throughout  Israel.  According  to  the  tesCa- 
ment  of^^the  twelve  patriarchs,  a  book,  indeed,  of  little  autho- 
rity, Simeon  died  at  the  age  of  ISO  years. 
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The  sons  of  Simeon  were  six,  and  are  enumerated  Exodl  ti. 
15.  Their  descendanto  amounted  to  59,300  men,  at  the  Ex- 
odus, Numb.  i.  22, ;  but  the  number  of  those  that  entered  the 
Land  of  Promise  amounted  only  to  ^2,000,  the  rest  having  died 
in  the  desart,  Numb.  xxvi.  Ik  The  portion  of  Simeon  was 
west  and  south  of  that  of  Jud<ah  ;  having  the  tribe  of  Dan  and 
the  Pliilistines  north,  the  Mediterranean  west,  and  Arabia  Pe- 
tnea  south,  Josh.  xix.  1 — ^9. 

N  APHTI I ALI,  the  second  son  of  Jacob,  by  Bilhah,  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  tribe. 

LEVI,  the  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  and  progenitor  of 
the  priests  and  Levites,  was  bom  about  B.  C.  1 750.  His  treach- 
eroiis  and  bloody  combination  with  Simeon,  to  murder  the  She- 
ehemites,  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  as  well  as  Jacobus  detesta- 
tion of  it,  and  his  woe  denounced  against  them  for  it,  on  his  death- 
bed, at  the  very  time  that  he  pronounced  blessings  on  Judah, 
Joseph,  and  the  rest  of  his  sons.  Gen.  xlix.  5 — 7.  The  predic- 
tion of  Jacob  was  verified  in  the  descendants  of  Levi,  who  had 
■0  inheritance  assigned  them  among  their  brethren  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  but  were  obliged  to  live  on  the  tithes  and  offerings 
of  the  otlier  tribes.  However,  by  their  zeal  against  idolatry, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  they  executed  the  command  of 
Moses  to  put  to  death  a  number  of  the  worshippers  of  the  gol- 
den calf,  tliey  obtained  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  them  in  the  person  of  their  progenitor.  For  they  were 
admitted  to  the  priesthood  ;  which,  though  subordinate  to  that 
of  Aaron  and  his  posterity,  entitled  them  to  considerable  pri- 
vileges and  immunities.  They  were  thus  appointed  the  keepers 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  instructors  of  the  people ;  Jind  were 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  judicial  courts  of  everj'  city  and  town, 
ind  to  the  property  of  thirty-five  cities,  with  all  their  territories, 
in  which  thev  were  supported  by  a  fixed  contribution  of  the 
tenths  of  all  Vinds  of  boasts,  fruits,  and  grain  in  Israel.  Levi 
died  B.C.  1618,  aged  137. 

JUDAH,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob,  and  father  of  the  chief 
tribe  of  the  Jews,  distinguished  by  his  name,  and  honoured  by 
giving  birth  to  the  Messiah,  died  B.  C.  U^iG.  This  patriarch, 
diough  he  seems  not  to  have  been  a  very  rigid  moralist,  showed 
himself,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  fine  feelings.  It  wiis  Judah  who 
delivereil  that  exquisitely  affecting  pi«M.*e  of  natural  eloquence, 
wUch  may  challoiif^e  a  comparison  with  the  finest  productions 
of  antiquity,  and  which  was  immediately  followed  by  Joseph's 
dKscover}'  of  hims^'lf  to  his  brethren,  CJen.  xliv.  18 — Si.  He 
ycrauaded  his  brethren  to  sell  Joseph,  rather  than  murder  him, 
and  thus  saved  his  life.  He  was  also  possessed  of  a  strong  filial 
iftction  for  his  aged  father. 

ISSACHAR,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  and  the  pro- 
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genitor  of  the  tribe  so  named  from  him.    ToIah»  one  of  the 
judges,  and  Baasha,  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  were  of  this  tribe. 

DAN,  one  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob, 
and  the  eldest  by  Bilhah.  Of  his  history  nothing  is  recorded^ 
except  that  he  had  but  one  son,  named  Hushim ;  though  lus 
posterity  was  afterwards  very  numerous. 

ZEBULUN,  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  Gren.  xxx. 
SO.  He  was  bom  in  Mesopotamia,  about  B.C.  1748.  His 
sons  were  Sered,  Elon,  and  Jahleel.  Gen.  xlvi.  14.  Moses 
acquaints  us  with  no  particulars  of  his  life ;  but  Jacob,  in  his 
last  blessing,  said  of  Zebulun,  Gen.  xlix.  13.  "  Zebulun  shall 
dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  he  shall  be  for  a  haven  of 
ships,  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon."  His  portion  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean-sea,  one  end  of  it 
bordering  on  this  sea,  and  the  other  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 
Josh.  xix.  10,  &c.  In  the  last  words  of  Moses,  he  joins  Zebu- 
fain  and  Issachar  together,  sa3ring,  Deut.  xxxiii.  18.  **  Rejoice^ 
Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out,  and  Issachar  in  thy  tents.  They 
shall  call  the  people  unto  the  mountain,  there  they  shall  offer 
sacrifice  of  righteousness.  For  they  shall  suck  the  abundance 
of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand."  Meaning,  that 
these  two  tribes  being  at  the  greatest  distance  north,  should 
come  together  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  the  holy  moun- 
tain, and  should  bring  with  them  such  of  the  other  tribes  as 
dwcJt  in  their  way ;  and  that  being  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  they  should  apply  themselves  to  trade  and 
navigation,  and  to  the  melting  of  metals  and  glass,  denoted  by 
those  words,  "  Treasures  hid  in  the  sand/'  The  river  Behis, 
whose  sand  was  very  fit  for  making  glass,  was  in  this  tribe. 

When  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  left  Egypt,  it  had  for  its  chief 
Eliab  the  son  of  Elon,  and  comprehended  57,400  men,  able  to 
bear  arms.  Num.  i.  9—30.  In  another  review,  thirtyniine 
years  afterwards,  thb  tribe  amounted  to  60,500  men,  of  age  to 
bear  arms.  Num.  xxvi.  26,  27.  The  tribes  of  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  distinguished  themselves  with  Barak  and  Deborah 
against  Sisera,  the  general  of  the  armies  of  Jabin.  Judg.  iv. 
5,  6,  10.  V.  4. 18.  It  is  thought  these  tribes  were  the  first  car- 
ried into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates,  by  Put,  and  Tiglath- 
pileser,  kings  of  Assyria.     1  Chron.  v.  26. 

GAD,  son  of  Jacob  and  Zilpah,  Leah's  servant.  Gen.  xxx. 
9 — 11.  Leah,  Jacob's  wife,  gave  him  also  Zilpah,  that  by  her 
she  might  have  children.  Zilpah  brought  a  son,  whom  Leah 
called  Gad,  saying,  a  troop  cometh.  Gad  had  seven  8ons» 
Ziphion,  Haggai,  Shuni,  Ezbon,  Eri,  Arodi,  and  ArelL  Gen. 
xlvi.  16. 

Jacob,  blessing  Gad,  said,  "  A  troop  shaU  overcome  him, 
but  he  shall  overcome  at  the  last  ;**  Gen.  xliv,  19.  and  Moses* 
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in  his  last  song,  mentions  Gad,  as  ''  a  lion  which  teareth  the 
inn  with  the  crown  of  the  head,"  &c.   Deut.  xxxiii.  SO,  21 . 

The  tribe  of  Gad  came  out  of  Egypt  in  number  45,650. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  kings  O^  and  Sihon,  Gad  and  Reuben 
desired  to  have  their  division  m  these  countries,  and  alleged 
their  great  number  of  cattle.  Moses  granted  their  request,  on 
condition  that  they  would  accompany  their  brethren,  and  assist 
in  the  conquest  of  the  land  beyond  Jordan.  Gad  had  his  in- 
heritance between  Reuben  south,  and  Manasseh  north,  with  the 
mountains  of  Gilead  east,  and  Jordan  west. 

ASHER,  one  of  Jacob's  sons  by  Zilpah,  and  the  progenitor 
of  the  tribe  so  called. 

DIXAH,  the  only  daughter  of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  Her 
misfortune  with  prince  Shechem;  his  honourable  proposal  of 
repairing  the  injury  by  marriage,  and  the  prevention  of  the  ful- 
filment of  his  generous  intention  by  the  treachery  and  barbarity 
of  her  bloody  brethren,  Simeon  and  Levi,  are  recorded  in 
Gen.  xxxiv. 

SHECHEM,  the  son  of  Hamor,  the  Hivite,  prince  of  the 
country  so  named,  a  contemporary  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  who 
purchased  from  him  a  field  tor  a  burial  ground.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion, or  soon  after  it,  the  prince,  falling  in  love  with  Dinah, 
the  patriarch's  only  daughter,  seduced  her ;  but,  contrary  to 
the  villainous  practice  of  most  seducers  of  female  innocence  in 
all  ages,  generously  and  honourably  proposed,  to  her  father  and 
brethren,  to  marry  her,  and  settle  a  dowry  upon  her,  which 
certainly  would  have  completely  compensated  1  )inah  for  the  in- 
jury done  her.  But  through  the  vindictive  villciiny  of  her  two 
brethren,  Simeon  and  Levi,  a  scene  of  hypocrisy,  cruelty,  and 
massacre,  followed,  which  hiis  not  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  most  savage  nations.  Under  pretence  of  religion,  the 
prince,  his  father,  and  the  whole  men  of  the  city,  were  mas- 
lacred,  the  women  and  children  carried  captives,  and  the  city 

Jlundered,  by  these  two  savjiges.  Gen.  xxxiv.  The  patriarch 
acob  not  only  complained  at  the  time,  that  their  barbarity  had 
disgraced  him  among  the  inhabitants,  but  also  noticed  it  on  his 
death-bed,  when  he  blessed  the  rest  of  his  sons.     Gen.  xlix. 


JOSEPH,  a  Hebrew  patriarch.  He  was  the  son  of  Jacob 
Old  his  wife  Rachel,  and  bom  about  the  year  B.  C.  1745  As  he 
the  favourite  of  his  father,  on  account  of  his  personal  and 
ital  endowments,  he  became  the  object  of  the  jealousy  and 
katred  of  his  brethren;  and  they  sold  him  to  some  Ishmaelites, 
vilo  were  travelling  to  Egypt  B.  C.  17^8,  feigning  a  tale  that 
he  had  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  When  the  Ishmaelites 
■rived  in  Egypt,  they  sold  Joseph  to  Potiphar,  an  officer  of 
Ae  royal  household.  In  this  situation  Joseph  conducted  him- 
self with  such  prudence,  industry  and  fideUty,  that  his  master 


• 
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committed  all  his  aftairs  to  his  management.  After  ten  jeart 
service,  Potinhar  s  wife  assailed  him  with  a  temptation,  which 
every  principle  of  latitude  and  honour,  as  well  as  of  religion, 
induced  him  to  resist.  Instead  of  yieldinj;^  to  the  temptation, 
he  sprunpr  from  his  mistress's  embracx*s ;  and  thinking  only  how 
tu  avoid  tlio  impending  evil,  left  his  upper  garment  behind  him. 

Kage  and  resentment  instantly  supplanted  that  affection 
which  had  so  fiercely  raged  in  the  breast  of  the  disappointed 
fiiir  one.  And  fearing  that  Joseph,  from  his  detestation  of  the 
crime,  shoulfl  )>etray  to  her  huslmnd  the  imprudence  she  had 
been  guilty  of,  with  the  usual  subtlety  of  the  abandoned  part 
of  her  sex,  she  detcnnined  to  turn  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  the  garment  to  her  advantage,  bhe  accordingly  alarmed  the 
other  servants ;  and  on  their  entering  the  room  where  she  was, 
infonned  them,  with  well  dissembled  terror,  that  the  Hebrew, 
in  whom  her  husband  so  much  confided,  had  attempted  to  vio- 
late her  honour;  but  on  her  making  resistance  he  had  fled, 
leaving  the  gannont  uliich  they  saw  in  her  hands  behind  him. 
This  tale  she  Ukewise  related  to  Potiphar  on  his  return  home, 
who  was  so  exasperated  at  Joseph  s  presumption,  which  he 
found  corrolxirated  by  the  testimony  of  liis  other  ser^'ants,  that 
he  onlered  him  to  be  sent  to  the  prison  in  which  those  belong- 
ing to  the  king*s  household  were  usually  confined  for  any  mis* 
demeunor. 

Here  Joseph  continued  a  long  time,  behaved  with  so  much 

Erudence  and  discretion,  that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  treated 
iin  with  unusual  lenity,  and  committed  his  fellow-prisoners  en- 
tirely to  his  care.  During  the  early  part  of  his  confinement,  it 
happened  that  Pharaoh's  chief  butler,  or  cup-l)oarcr,  and  his 
chief  baker,  for  some  misconduct,  were  8€*nt  to  this  prison.  The 
former  dreanuHl  one  night,  that  he  saw  three  clusters  of  ripe 
grapes  hanging  from  three  branches  of  a  vine,  which  he  prc*88ed 
into  a  cup,  and  presented  to  his  niyal  nisihter,  who  rcc(*ived  it 
from  his  hands  with  apparent  pleasure.  The  l)utler  having  ob- 
8er\'ed  that  Joseph  was  |>enetr:iting  and  learned  l)eyond  his 

Sears,  applied  to  him  in  the  morning  tor  the  intei7)retation  off 
is  dream.  With  his  other  endowments,  (lod  had  bestowed 
on  the  younir  Hebrew  this  faculty,  he  therefore  hid  the  dreamer 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  in  three  days  he  should  Ik*  released 
from  his  ccjniinement,  and  be  restoreil  to  the  king's  favour.  As 
the  chief  busier  srcmiHl  to  receive  great  consolation  from  this 
favourable  explanatitm  of  his  dresni.  and  to  lie  gratefully  di»- 
{Mised  towards  Joseph,  he  aisked  of  him,  as  a  boon,  that,  when 
the  completion  of  it  took  place,  and  he  consefpiently  returned 
to  his  former  situation,  he  would  rememlier  tliesc  circumstances, 
oijd  endeavour  to  obtain  his  release.  Jose)>h's  fclkiw-prisoner 
promised  to  do  so;  die  sequel,  howc\er,  shows,  that  he  tliougfat 
ncrithcr  of  the  dream  nor  of  him  for  a  considerable  time. 
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The  same  ni^ht  the  chief  baker  had  a  Bunilar  dream  to  that 
of  the  chief  butJer,  and  applied  likewise  to  Joseph  for  an  inter- 
petadon.  He  thought  in  his  sleep,  that  he  carried  three  bas- 
KetB  upon  his  head,  two  full  of  loaves,  and  the  third  of  sweet- 
meats, with  other  eatables,  such  as  are  prepared  for  kings ; 
bat  the  birds  flew  round  tlie  baskets,  and  eat  up  what  was 
ikerein,  notwithstanding  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent 
them.  The  chief  baker  having  repeated  the  foregoing  dream 
to  Joseph,  he  waited  with  a  serene  countenance  for  his  inter* 
'  pretation  of  it,  not  in  the  least  doubting  but  it  would  prove  as 
Bvourable  as  that  of  the  chief  butler*8,  the  circumstances  being 
tomewhat  similar.  But  how  great  was  his  dejection,  when  Jo^ 
leph  reluctantly  told  him,  that  he  much  feared  he  had  but 
three  days  to  live !  his  dream  seeming  to  foretell,  that  in  so 
short  a  time  he  should  be  crucified,  and  his  body,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  ravenous  fowls  of  the  air,  be  soon  devoured  by 
them.  And  the  exact  completion  of  both  those  interpretations 
iccordingly  happened. 

Joseph,  however,  remained  in  confinement,  unthought  of  by 
the  chief  butler,  during  the  space  of  t\^'o  years.  At  the  expir- 
ation of  that  time,  the  unseen  hand  of  Providence  released  him 
from  his  bonds ;  and,  by  one  of  those  unexpected  turns  of  for- 
tune, to  which  mankind  are  liable,  raised  him  to  a  height  of 
grandeur  and  authority  that  scarcely  ever  was  equalled,  and  far 
beyond  his  utmost  wishes. 

Pharaoh  himself  having  seen  in  his  sleep  two  visions,  which 
the  wisest  men  in  his  dominions  could  not  interpret  to  his  satis- 
frction,  he  became  extremely  uneasy  about  them,  especially  as 
they  seemed  to  iorbode  something  of  an  alarming  nature.  It 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  remembrance  of  Joseph, 
and  his  skill  in  the  inter])rotation  of  dreams,  occurred  to  the 
king*s  cup-bearer ;  and  he  immediately,  not  without  upbraiding 
himself  for  his  ingratitude,  related  to  liis  master  what  had  passed 
whilst  he  was  in  prison. 

Joseph  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  royal  presence, 
when  the  king  repeated  to  him  his  two  well  known  dreams  of 
die  seven  fat  and  seven  lean  kine,  which  Joseph  interpreted  to 
be  seven  years  of  plenty,  and  the  like  number  of  scarcity,  that 
diould  happen  throughout  all  the  Egyptian  dominions.  Pha- 
raoh being  struck  M-ith  the  plausibility  of  the  interpretation 
Cen  by  Joseph,  and  admiring  his  wisdom  and  discretion,  he 
ther  consulted  him  on  the  means  of  preventing  the  fatal  con- 
Hqiiences  that  might  arise  in  so  populous  and  extensive  a 
eoontry  from  seven  long  years  of  famine,  and  being  advised 
W  him  to  store  up  in  granaries,  during  the  seven  years  of 
abimdance,  the  suqJus  of  the  corn  then  produced,  and  to  pre- 
^ent,  by  pro]>er  edicts,  its  being  spent  in  a  wasteful  and  lux- 
manner,  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  sagacious  counsel. 
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that  he  made  him  yicegerent  of  his  kingdom,  and  authorised 
him  to  carry  into  execution  the  pkn  he  had  so  wisely  laid. 

The  Egyptian  monarch  at  the  same  time  conferred  the  high- 
est honours  on  Joseph,  permitting  him  to  make  use  of  his  own 
seal,  to  wear  purple  robes,  and  to  ride  in  the  royal  chariot 
throughout  all  Kgyptt  in  prosecution  of  the  arrangement  he 
had  undertaken.  He  likewise  from  the  high  opinion  he  enter* 
tained  of  his  wisdom  and  penetration,  bestowed  on  him  the 
name  of  Psonthom  Phanea,  which  signifies  the  Revealer  of 
Secrets.  And  soon  after  Josenh,  having  now  attained  his  SOth 
year,  married  a  person  of  the  nrst  rank,  Asenath,  the  daughter 
of  Potiphar. 

Through  the  prudent  management  of  Joseph  during  the 
seven  vears  of  plenty,  which  happened  as  foretold  by  him, 
when  the  years  of  famine  arrive<l,  ne  had  not  only  com  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Egyptians,  but  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  states.  This  comfortable  intelligence  reaching 
Canaan,  the  residence  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  which  country 
was  likewise  grievously  afflicted  by  the  dearth,  he  sent  ten  of 
his  sons,  retaining  with  him  only  his  youngest  child,  Benjamin, 
to  purchase  com  in  Egypt  for  the  use  of  his  family. 

Upon  their  arrival,  tney  applied  to  Joseph  for  what  they 
wanted,  as  none  was  disposed  of  without  his  consent.  They 
no  sooner  appeared  before  him,  than  they  were  known  by  him ; 
while  from  the  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Kneamenta 
of  his  face,  the  maturer  appearance  of  his  person,  but  more 
especially  from  the  pomp  and  dignity  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, they  did  not  expect  that  they  were  applying  to  a  person 
whom  they  had  once  so  well  known. 

Joseph  being  impatient  to  learn  some  tidings  of  his  father 
Jacob,  and  wishing  to  do  this  without  discovering  himself,  he 
accuse<l  them  of  being  spies,  and  of  coming  with  a  design  to 
discover  the  nakedness  of  the  land ;  expecting  in  answer  to  the 
accusation,  a  detail  of  the  real  situation  of  his  family.  The 
artifice  succeeded  to  his  wish.  Ueuben,  the  eldest,  informed 
him,  that  they  were  the  children  of  one  parent,  who  had  been 
the  father  of  twelve ;  but  one  was  no  more,  and  the  youngest  re* 
mained  at  home  to  take  care  of  their  aged  father.  He  con- 
cluded with  assuring  him,  that  they  were  come  solely  to  pur- 
chase com,  in  order  to  preser%'e  themselves  and  their  family 
from  staning,  and  with  no  treacherous  views  whatever.  This 
reply  not  appearing  satisfactory  to  Joseph,  as  he  pretended,  he 
committed  them  to  prison,  till  he  should  be  more  at  leisure  to 
examine  into  the  affair.  At  the  end  of  three  days  he  had  them 
brought  before  him  again,  when  he  insisted  as  a  proof  of  their 
veracity,  that  they  should  leave  one  of  their  number  beliind 
tliem,  and,  being  supplied  with  the  com  they  wanted,  hasten 
to  their  native  country,  and  bring  with  then  the  brother  they 
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spoke  of.     "  On  these  conditions  only,"  said  Joseph,  "  will  I 
aet  you  at  liberty/* 

Grieved  at  this  requisition,  the  Canaanitish  strangers  shed 
tars,  and  said  one  to  another,  '*  this  befals  us  for  the  severity 
we  showed  our  brother  Joseph!"  Reuben  was  particularly 
sef  ere  in  his  reproaches  on  the  rest.  "  Did  I  not  warn  you, 
ttid  he,  **  against  your  cruelty  to  your  brother?  Behold,  now 
kb  blood  is  required  of  us  !"  A  general  sadness  seized  them, 
ind  they  sincerely  repented  of  their  hardhcartedness. 

Little  did  they  think  that  these  recriminations  were  under- 
stood by  the  Egyptian  vicegerent,  as  he  had  spoken  to  them 
by  an  interpreter.  Not  a  word  however  escaped  him;  and 
he  felt  their  distress  with  so  much  pungency,  that,  overwhelmed 
hf  a  flood  of  fraternal  affection,  he  was  forced  to  retire,  to  give 
vent  to  the  exquisite  emotions  of  his  heart.  When  he  was  able 
to  return  to  them,  it  was  agreed  that  Simeon  should  be  left  as 
a  I^edge  with  him ;  and  the  other  nine  were  suffered  to  depart* 

Before  their  departure  orders  had  been  given  that  when  the 
SMks  were  filled  with  com  each  man*s  money  should  be  returned 
m  his  sack's  mouth.  This  circumstance,  when  it  was  disco- 
vered in  their  journey  homewards,  very  much  alanned  them  ; 
and  they  concluded  that  this  was  done  in  order  to  fiirnish  a 
pretence  for  enslaving  them  when  they  next  visited  Egypt. 
Jacob  heard  their  adventures  with  surprise  and  concern,  more 
especially  when  he  found  that  Simeon  was  left  behind  in  cus- 
tody, and  that  they  were  pledged  to  take  Benjamin  with  them 
before  they  could  obtain  liis  release.  At  length,  as  the  scarcity 
increased,  and  their  supply  was  nearly  exhausted,  Jacob,  with 
great  reluctance,  consented  to  part  with  Benjamin ;  and  having 
ordered  them  to  provide  presents  for  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  and 
to  carry  with  them  twice  as  much  money  as  before,  he  com- 
■itted  them  to  the  blessing  of  heaven,  and  dismissed  them. 
Upon  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  they  hastened  to  present  them- 
selves before  Joseph ;  and  were  kindly  received  and  liberally 
entertained  at  a  public  dinner  which  he  had  provided  for  them. 
Some  curcumstances  occurred  on  this  occasion,  which  might 
have  brought  their  brother  to  their  recollection;  but  they 
again  departed  with  their  sacks  and  money  as  before,  and  in 
Benjamin's  sack  was  the  silver  cup  out  of  which  Joseph  himself 
dnnk.  Upon  their  return  towards  Canaan,  they  were  followed 
by  an  officer,  who  charged  them  with  ingratitude  for  the  hos- 
pitality with  which  they  had  been  treated,  and  with  the  theft  of 
■as  lord  8  silver  cup.  All  of  them  protested  their  innocence ; 
hnt  upon  searching  the  sacks,  the  cup  was  found  to  their  great 
rue  and  concern,  in  that  of  Benjamin.  They  were  there- 
taken  back  to  Joseph,  who  insisted  upon  detaining  Benja- 
slave,  while  they  might  be  allowed  to  return  home  in 
Recollecting  the  reluctance  with  which  his  father  hud 
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Earted  with  hit  ton  Benjamin,  tnd  that  they  were  turetiea  for 
it  return,  they  urged  various  pleas  for  hit  being  allowed  to  a^ 
company  them.  Judah  was  the  advocate  for  his  brothert 
liberty  ;  and  he  offered  himtcif  as  a  substitute  if  he  were  per- 
mitted to  return.    Joseph  was  at  length  overcome;  disgui 


became  intolerably  irksome  to  him ;  and  he  could  no  longer  re- 
frain from  discovering  himself  to  his  brethren.   B.  C.   1706, 
This  part  of  the  sacred  history  is  wrought  up  with  incom- 
parable beauty  and  pathos,  and  must  suifer  by  any  attempt  to 
abridge  it,  or  to  relate  it  in  different  language,     'l^he  discovery 
being  made,  they  wore  all  received,  and  particularly  Benjamin, 
hit  brother  by  the  same  mother,  with  expressions  of  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  affectionate  regard  ;  nor  did  Joseph  lose  any 
time  in  acquainting  Pharaoh  with  the  arrival  of  his  brethren,  and 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  father  and  his  family.    Such  was 
the  high  esteem  which  Phanioh  had  for  Kgypt,  that  he  imme- 
diately gave  orders  for  his  kindred  l>eing  sent  for  to  EgYpt» 
and  for  scuttling  them  in  the  richest  part  of  the  country.    Goslien 
was  the  district  which  Joseph  allotted  to  them ;  and  there  they 
were  supplied  with  ample  means  of  subsistence,  while  the  in- 
habitants of  other  ])arts  of  Kgypt  were  suffering  great  distrcM 
on  account  of  the  famine.     The  long  duration  of  this  calamity 
drained  tlie  people  of  all  their  money,  and  constrained  them 
at  length   to  part  with   their  cattle,  their  houses,  their  lands 
and  even  their  personal  freedom,  for  support,   B.C.  1705. 
Thus  the  whole  Linffdom  of  Egypt,  the  lands  of  the  priests 
excepted,  l)ecame   tne  demesne  of  the  crown;  and  all  the 
people  were   reduced  to  the  servile  condition  of  the  bond»- 
men  to  the  crown.     Moreover,  the  old  owners  were  separated 
from  one  auiother,  and  disipersed  through  different  parts   of 
the  kingdom,  that  they  might  thus  forget  their  interest  in  the 
lands  which  they  had  sold,  and  be  precluded  from  forming  com- 
binations for  regaining  them.  In  this  instance,  Joseph *s  zeal  for 
Pharaoh *s  interest  cause^l  him  to  overstep  the  liounds  which 
sound  pidicy  and  justice  pn*scribed  ;  and  contributed  to  estap 
blish  a  despotism,  which  eventually  proved  very  oppressive  to 
the  descendants  of  Joseph,  and  the  rest  of  the  Israelites.     In 
the  last  year  of  the  famine,  Joseph  informed  the  Eg^ptiana 
that  they  might  expect  a  crop  during  the  following  year,  and 
that  he  would  enable  them  to  renew  their  attention  to  agricul- 
ture, by  distributing  to  them  fresh  hinds,  cattle,  and  com,  but 
he  Ktipulatetl  this  condition  with  them.,  that  from  henccforwarda 
the  fifth  part  of  all  the  pnnlucts  of  their  kinds  should  be  re- 
ter\'ed  for  the  kinf? :  that  the  residue  should  be  their  own. 

From  this  time,  B.  C.  17()2,  as  the  people  consented  to  tUs 
regulatiftm,  it  became  a  law,  that  remainecl  in  ff>rce  for  several 
Gc«n tunes,  that  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Egypt,  the  buult  of  the  priettt  excepted,  thould  belong 
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U>  the  crown.    After  the  deaih  of  Jacob,  and  the  return  of  his 
bicdiren  to  Eam>t  firom  Canaan,  whither  they  had  atttended 
tlie  remains  oftheir  father,  they  were  apprehensive  that  Jo- 
seph might  retaUate  the  injuries  which  they  had  done  him,  and 
therefore  they  informed  him,  by  a  messen^rie¥,  that  it  was  their 
fiaher*8  dying  request  that  )ie  would  forgive  them,  and  continue 
to  afibrd  them  his  protection.   Joseph  immediately  took  the  op- 
portunity of  removing  their  suspicion  and  anxiety,  by  repeated 
assurances  of  his  unabated  aflection  and  zealous  concern  for 
their  welfare.     Having  survived  his  father  about  60  years,  he 
mtbnned  his  brethren,  B.  C.  1635,  that  God,  according  to  his 
pmnise,  would  brinff  their  posterity  from  Kgypt,  to  the  land 
of  Canaan ;  and  he  therefore  made  them  pledge  themselves  on 
oath  to  bury  him  with  his  ancestors.     Joseph,  having  occupied 
under  six  sovereigns  the  office  of  viceroy  of  Kgypt,  during 
80  years,  retained  it  till  his  death,  which  happened  when  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  110  years,  in  the  year  B.  C.  Ui35* 
When  the  Israelites  took  their  departure  from  Egypt,  they 
obaerved  his  injunction  concerning  the  removal  of  Jnis  body ; 
and  as  we  read  in  Joshua  xxiv.  32.  it  was  buried  at  Shechem, 
in  the  field  which  Jacob  bought  of  Hamor.     From  Jerome  we 
leun,  that  the  Israelites  erected  a  noble  monimient  to  his  me- 
wliich  was  to  be  seen  in  his  time. 
It  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  the  principal  features  in  the 
Iiistoiy  of  Joseph,  are  recorded  by  Trogus  Pompeius,  a  Latin 
historian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

BENJAMIN,  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob  by  Rachel,  and  his 
&vourite  after  Joseph  was  sold.  His  mother,  in  her  sufferings, 
called  him  Benom,  t/ie  son  of  my  sorrow,  which  Jacob,  by  the 
ipRrit  of  prophecy,  changed  to  Benjamin,  the  son  of  my  right 
hand,  Chronologists  place  his  birth  B.  C.  1734.  lie  married 
young,  and  was  scarce  32  years  of  age  when  he  had  ten  sons, 
five  of  whom  seem  to  have  died  without  issue,  as  the  numerous 
tribe  which  descended  from  him  is  traced  only  from  the  other 
five,  viz.  Bela,  Ashbcl,  Ahiram,  Shuppin,  and  Huppim.  Num. 
izvL38,  39. 

PHARAOH,  the  second  of  this  name  noticed  in  Scriptiu*e, 
feigned  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  when  he  was  sold 
diitfacr  by  the  Israelitish  merchants.  This  prince,  or  perhaps 
Ui  successor,  h<id  the  mysterious  dream  of  the  seven  fat  kine, 
and  tlic  seven  full  ears  of  corn,  consumed  by  seven  lean  kine, 
md  seven  barren  ears ;  and  ho  promoted  Joseph  to  be  recent 
«f  the  whole  kingdom,  (ion.  xiv.  8,  9.  This  is  the  same  Pha- 
noh  who  sent  for  and  entertained  the  patriarch  Jacob  and  his 
hrnHy  in  Kgypt. 

POTII*HAR  was  an  ofllicer  of  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egypt.     Having  purchased  Joseph  as  a  slave  from  the  Mi- 
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dianileSy  who  had  bought  him  of  his  brethren ;  seeing  all  things 
prosper  in  his  hands,  he  gave  him  the  superintendance  of  lui 
whole  house.  But,  some  years  after,  the  wife  of  Potiphar, 
taking  an  unlawful  liking  to  Joseph,  and  having  even  solicited 
him  to  the  crime  of  adultery,  Joseph  repulsed  her.  Then  her 
love  changed  into  rage ;  she  accused  him  to  her  husband,  and 
Potiphar  put  Joseph  in  bonds,  where  his  delegate,  who  had  by 
office  the  charge  of  the  prisoners,  laid  this  care  upon  Joseph. 

Joseph  possessed  an  extraordinary  talent  of  interpreting 
dreams,  which,  at  length,  made  him  Known  to  Pharaon,  who 
appointed  him  ruler  over  all  £gypt,  and  gave  him  in  marriage 
Asenath,  daughter  of  Potiphar.  Whether  this  was  the  same 
Potiphar  who  purchased  Joseph  or  not  is  uncertain. 

ASENATH,  the  daughter  of  Potiphar,  or  Potipherah,  and 
wife  of  Joseph,  prime  minister  to  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  who 
seems  to  have  made  up  the  marriage,  as  it  is  said  he  gave  her 
to  the  patriarch.  Gen.  xli.  45.  Some  authors  suppose  Poti- 
pherah to  be  the  same  with  Potiphar,  and  that  Asenath  had 
endeared  herself  to  Joseph  by  taking  his  part  in  his  adversity, 
and  vindicating  him  to  her  father  against  her  lewd  mother's  cm- 
lumny,  which  is  indeed  extremely  probable. 

AMALEK  was  the  son  of  Elipliaz  and  Timna  his  concubine, 
and  grandson  to  Esau.  He  succeeded  Gatam  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Edom,  south  of  Judah,  Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  16.  1  Chron. 
i.  36.  Amalek  was  father  of  the  Amalekites,  a  powerful  people, 
who  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petrspa,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Red  Sea,  or  between  Havilah  and  Shur,  perhaps  in  moving 
troops,  1  Sam.  xv.  7.  We  cannot  assign  the  particular  place 
of  their  habitation,  nor  does  it  appear  they  had  any  cities^ 
though  one  is  mentioned,  1  Sam.  xv.  5.  They  lived  generally 
in  parties,  in  caves,  or  tents. 

ONAN,  was  son  of  Judah,  and  grandson  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob.  Judah  having  given  a  young  woman  named  Tamar  to 
his  eldest  son  Er  for  a  wife,  Er  died  without  children.  Judah 
then  caused  his  second  son  Onan  to  marry  Tamar,  that  he 
might  raise  successors  to  his  brother.  But  Onan  perceiving 
the  children  produced  by  him  would  be  deemed  to  belong  to 
hb  brother,  withheld  from  Tamar  the  means  of  becoming  a 
mother.  This  was  so  displeasing  to  the  Lord,  that  he  caused 
him  to  die.  Gen.  xxxviii.  6,  7.  &c.  probably  by  some  extraordi- 
dinarv  malady. 

TAMAR,  or  THAMAR,  was  daughter-in-law  to  the  pa- 
triarch Judah,  wife  of  Er  and  Onan.  After  Onan*s  death  Ta» 
mar  lived  with  her  father-in-law,  expecting  to  marry  his 


Shelah  ;  but  the  marriage  not  having  taken  place,  some  years 
afler,  when  Judah  went  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast  of  hu  iriend 
Hirah,  the  Adulamite,  Tamar  being  informed  of  it,  disguiicd 
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herself  as  an  harlot,  and  sat  in  a  place  where  Judah  would  pass. 
Jodah  went  in  unto  her,  and  gave  her  as  pledges  his  ring,  his 
bncelets,  and  his  staff. 

After  some  months  her  pregnancy  began  to  show;  Judah 
being  informed  of  it,  would  have  had  her  burned  alive.  But 
when  she  produced  the  ring,  the  bracelets,  and  the  staff,  and 
sud  that  person  was  the  father  of  the  child  who  owned  those 
pledges,  Judah  acknowledged  that  she  was  more  iust  than  he 
nad  been.  She  had  twins,  of  which  one  was  called  Pharcz  and 
the  other  Zarah.     This  happened  about  B.  C.  17!;^^. 

PHAREZ,  son  of  Judah  and  Tamar,  Gen.  xxxviii.  27,  S8. 
&C.  so  named,  from  the  circumstance  attending  his  birth,  by  his 
aotfaer  Pharez,  i.  e.  one  breaking  forth.  His  sons  are  men- 
tioned  in  Num.  xzvi.  SI.  and  his  posterity  down  to  Mary  and 
Joseph,  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  iii. 

MANASSEH,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph,  and  ^andson  of 
die  patriarch  Jacob,  Gen.  xli.  50,  51.  was  bom  A.  M.  SS90, 
andB.  C.  1714. 

EPHRAIM,  was  the  name  of  Joseph*s  second  son,  and  Ase- 
nadi,  Potiphar  s  daughter.  He  was  bom  in  Egypt,  B.  C. 
1710.  Ephraim,  with  his  brother  Manasseh,  was  presented  by 
lib  father  Joseph  to  Jacob  on  his  death-bed.  Gen.  xlviii.  8,  &c. 
Jacob  laid  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim  the  younger,  and  his 
left  on  Manasseh  the  elder.  Joseph  was  desirous  to  change 
Ui  hands,  but  Jacob  answered,  I  know  it,  my  son ;  Manasseh 
shall  be  multiplied,  but  Ephraim  shall  be  greater. 

The  sons  of  Ephraim  having  made  an  inroad  into  Palestine, 
die  inhabitants  of  Gnth  killed  them.  Ephraim  their  father 
Boumed  many  days  for  them,  and  his  brethren  Ctime  to  com- 
fait  him,  1  Chron.  vii.  20,  21.  Afterwards  he  had  a  son  named 
Beriah,  and  a  daughter  Sherah.  He  had  also  other  sons,  Rc- 
phahy  Resheph,  Tela,  &c.  His  posterity  nmltiplied  in  Egypt 
to  the  number  of  10,50()  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

GILEAD,  the  son  of  Machir,  and  grandson  of  Manasseh. 
Ifit  posterity  had  their  inheritance  allotted  them  in  the  moun- 
Imt  of  Gilead,  so  named  from  him. 

ELIPHAZ,  the  eldest  of  Job's  three  uncharitable  friends. 
fran  his  being  styled  the  Temanite,  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
a  descendant  of  Esau,  by  Tenian,  the  son  of  Eliphaz,  and  grand- 
of  Esau,  the  first  duke  of  Edoni;  which  contributes  to 
the  chronologist  in  fixing  the  period  when  Job  lived. 
BILDAD,  the  Shuhite,  one  of  Job's  friends,  descended  from 
Shnah  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah.  Shuah's  family 
bled  in  Arabia  Deserta,  eastward  of  the  Holy  Land. 

ZOPHAR,  the  Naamathite,  one  of  the  friends  of  Job,  Job 
i.  II.     He  is  by  some  called  king  of  the  Mineans ;  by  others, 
fffhe  Nomades. 
ELIHU,  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  a  descendant  of 
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B11S9  the  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  and  tlie  youngest 
of  Job*8  friends  who  visited  him  in  his  affliction.  Flis  remark- 
able speech  to  Job,  and  his  senior  friends,  is  recorded  in  the 
xxxii.  and  five  following  chapters. 

JOB,  an  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  I'z,  east  of  (niead, 
remarkabU'  fur  his  patience  in  the  midst  of  most  accumulated 
and  extreme  adversity.  Many  i)assa};res  in  the  hook  of  Job 
plainly  show,  that  he  flourished  in  the  patriarcfial  a^e.  The 
allusions  to  the  deluge,  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  the 
total  silence  of  Job  and  his  friends  with  respect  to  the  law, 
which  is  never  once  fiuoted,  and  to  the  departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites out  of  Egypt,  show  that  he  must  have  lived  between  the 
former  and  the  latter  of  these  events.  But  what  fixes  the  chro- 
nology of  Job  almost  to  a  certainty,  is  that  his  age<l  friend, 
Kliphaz  the  Temaniti\  is  expressly  recorded  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Ks.\r,  and  the  father  of  Tkman,  (ren.  xxxvi.  10,  11.  who 
is  said  to  have  built  a  city  named  after  himself,  hi  which  hit 
father  resided,  and  was  hence  called  a  Temanite.  Atstedlua, 
in  his  ThcMunu  O'hronolo^ue,  proceeding  upon  this  prolrability, 
Jixes  the  era  of  Job*s  sufferings.  B.  C  l()7i'},  and  B.  C.  Ifn4; 
and  gives  two  genealogies  of  Job,  by  <me  of  which  he  makes 
him  the  son  of  L'z  or  lluz,  (mentioned  Gen.  xxii.  1^1.)  the 
eldest  son  of  Nahor,  Abraliam*s  brother,  and  by  the  other,  for 
which  he  quotes  the  authority  of  the  L\X.  in  their  a])pendix 
to  the  book  of  Job,  he  makes  him  the  same  with  Jobab,  king 
of  lulom,  (mentioned  Gen.  xxxvi.  *Vi.)  the  son  of  Zerah  or 
Serah,  the  son  of  Iteuel,  and  grandscm  of  Ksau,  by  Bashemath, 
the  daughter  of  Ishmael.  According  to  this  gem*alogy,  Kli- 
phaz was  Job*s  grand- uncle,  whicli  is  not  improbable.  Alste- 
dius  also  tells  us,  that  Dinah,  J acol/s  daughter,  was  J oh*8  wife. 
The  descent  of  Klihu  also  (meiuioned  in  chap,  xxxii.  ^.) 
fn>m  I^uz,  the  second  son  of  Nuhor,  Cien.  xxii.  ^M.  ig  an  addi- 
tional confirmation  that  Job  lived  about  this  i>eriod. 

Job  was  a  man  of  great  probity,  virtue,  and  religion,  and 
he  possessed  great  riches  in  cattle  and  slaves,  which  at  that 
time  con>titnted  the  chief  wealth  even  of  princes  in  Arabia  and 
Kdoni.  lie  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  wai«  in 
great  repute  among  all  the  Kastern  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Kupiinites.  lie  had  an  aversifin  to  injustice,  idolatry,  fraud, 
and  unchastifv;  he  avoicled  evil  thoughts,  and  daii'^erous  lookn; 
he  was  compassioiuite  to  the  poor,  a  father  to  the  orphan,  a 
protector  to  the  widow,  a  guide  to  the  blind,  and  a  support  to 
the  lame. 

The  name  of  Job  occurs  in  the  ancient  martyrologies  with 
the  title  of  prophet,  saint,  and  martyr.  The  worship  of  him, 
under  the  one  or  other  of  these  characters,  is  of  high  antiquity, 
and  was  at  one  time  \er\  extensive,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Ij»- 
tin  ehurchefl.     The  Greeks  n^ade  ehoiceof  May  A.  for  his  festi- 
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d  hare  been  followed  in  this  arrangement  by  the  Chris* 

*  Arabia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Russian  empire.  The 

hold  his  festival  on  May  10.     Next  to  the  Maccabees, 

ere  brothers  as  well  as  martyrs,  Job  is  the  first  saint  to 
:he  western  church  decreed  public  and  religious  honours, 
mg  the  ])atriarchs  and  prophets  there  is  no  character  to 
more  churches  have  been  consecrated,  or  chapels  dedi- 
than  to  Job.  A  pretended  tomb  of  him  has  been  shown 
y  places.  The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Tracho- 
3wards  the  springs  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  situate  between 
es,  still  bearing  the  names  of  Teman,  Shuah,  and  Naama. 
is  another  tomb  publicly  shown  for  that  of  the  patriarch 
lenia,  where  Cock,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  contended 
had  lived.  And  as  another  Chaldee  interpreter  placed 
idence  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  we  have  also 
tomb  of  Job  exhibited  near  the  walls  of  this  city ;  bat 
by  more  sober  historians,  has  been  referred  to  an  Arabian 
■  of  the  same  name,  ^who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
n  the  year  612.  In  tnis  city,  however,  was  a  monastery, 
sixth  century,  dedicated  to  the  patriarch  himself;  yet  the 
istics  di<l  not  venture  to  affirm  that  it  was  erected  in  con- 
ce  of  their  being  in  possession  of  his  remains,  as  is  usu- 
ae  on  the  foundation  of  monasteries. 
R.AM,  the  son  of  Koath,  and  grandson  of  Levi.  Ho 
1  Jochcbed,  who  bare  unto  him  Aaron,  Moses,  and  Mi- 
Amram  died  in  Egypt,  aged  137.  Exod.  vi.  20. 
IHLLBED,  was  wife  of  Amram,  and  mother  of  Miriam, 

and  Aaron.  Several  difficulties  are  started  concerning 
jree  of  relation  between  Amram  and  «Jochebed,  who  was 
ighter  immediately  of  Levi,  and  aunt  of  Amram,  her  hus- 
because,  Kx.  ii,  1,  vi.  20,  Numb,  xxvi,  59,,  she  is  called 
Ighter  of  l^evi.  Others  maintain,  that  she  was  only  cou- 
man  to  Amram,  bein^  daughter  of  one  of  Kohath's  bre- 

The  Clialdee,  on  Exod.  vi.  20,  says,  that  she  was  the 
er  of  Amram\s  sister;  the  Septuagint,  that  she  was  daugh- 
\inram*s  brother.  Calmet  thinks  it  most  probable,  that 
led  was  only  cousin-gernian  to  Amram. 
VRAOII,  who  persecuted  the  Israelites,  and  published  a 
,  that  all  the  male  children  born  of  Hebrew  women  should 
iwn  into  the  Nile. 

PHRAH  and  PL  AI  I,  two  midwives  of  Goshen,  in  Egypt, 
»dly  celebrated  in  sacred  history,  and  rewarded  by  the 
ity  himself  for  their  humanity,  in  disobeying  the  bloody 
te  of  the  tyrant  of  Egjpt,  to  murder  the  Hebrew  boys  at 
irthf  Exod.  1.  15 — U).  Some  commentators  have  ex- 
L  doubts,  whether  these  worthy  women  were  Egyptians 
news,  but  we  think  it  hardly  admits  of  a  question  that 
Hebrews,  as  otherwise  their  Pagan  superstition  would 
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have  led  them  to  comply  with  the  royal  mandate,  and  to  think 
that  at  the  same  time  they  ftened  their  gods,  by  murderinf^  the 
children  of  a  race  who  dcApified  their  deities. 

Where  we  cannot  trace  the  connection  between  sacred  and 
prophane  history,  we  shall  keep  the  cliaracters  separate,  although 
It  deviates  something  from  the  chronolocicul  order. 

APIS,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Peloponnesus,  died 
B.  C.  1948. 

THELXION,  son  of  Apis,  succeeded  liis  father,  and  died 
B.C.  1896. 

TELCHIN,  king  of  Sicyon,  a  son  of  Europs.  He  died 
B.  C.  1793. 

LYCAON  I.  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Pelasgus  and  Meliboea. 
He  built  a  town  called  Lycosura,  on  the  top  of  Mount  LycsuSv 
in  honour  of  Jupiter.  He  had  many  wives;  he  had  a  daughter 
called  Callisto,  and  50  sons.  He  was  succeeded  by  Nictymua» 
his  eldest  son.  He  lived  about  B.  £•  18iM.  There  was  another 
king  of  this  name,  Lycaon  II.  celebrated  for  his  cruelties. 

INACHUS,  a  s<m  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  the  father  of 
lo.  He  founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  succeeded  fagr 
his  son  Phoroneus,  B.  C.  1807,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  river  olF 
Argos,  of  which  he  became  the  tutelar  deity.  He  reigned  60 
years. 

OENOTRUS,  the  son  of  Lycaon,  u.id  sixth  in  descent  from 
PhoroncuM,  kuig  of  Argos,  who  reigiunl  alK>ut  B.  C.  1750,  was 
the  founder  of  the  first  Greek  colony  in  Itaiv. 

OGYGKS,  of  Greece,  a  sovereign  of  Attica  and  Bccotiat 
under  who^e  rv\<rn  ha])pened  the  ininulaticm,  since  known  by 
the  name  of  Og}ge8'  dfliigc*.  Whether  this  prince  was  a  na« 
tive  or  a  forei^ier,  at  what  time  he  lived,  and  what  was  the  de- 
luge which  hapiH*ned  under  his  reign,  are  (mentions  of  no  very 
easy  solution.  The  epoch  of  the  deluge  is  placed  by  Barrier  to- 
ward the  year  B.  (*.  1796,  a;;reeablv  to  the  Greek  history,  and 
to  the  opinion  of  Petaviusand  Marshani.  In  Blair's  table,  the 
reign  ot  Ogygrs,  in  Attica,  is  fixed  in  the  year  B.  C.  17!K>,  and 
his  death  in  B.  C.  17()4,  when  the  deluge  liap|)ened ;  which  dia- 
aster  is  said  to  have  laid  wa>te  the  country  of  Attica  for  2UQ 
years,  even  till  the  coming  of  Cecrops. 

IMIll.OSOPII  Y.   LITKKATl  UK, 
AND   SCIENCMJ. 

HERMKS,  sumamed  TKISMEGISTI  S,  J.  tf.  Ihricr great- 
est,  an  Egyptian,  or  Phwnician  priest,  or  philosopher,  and  ac- 
cording to  some,  a  king  ;  which  triple  ofKce,  they  say,  was  the 
reason  of  this  surname.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  he 
was  so  named  on  aitrount  of  his  great  learning ;  for  he  is  said  to 
have  wrote  thirty-six  book.s  on  divinity  and  philosophy,  and  ais 
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on  physic*  Clemens  Alexandrinus  has  given  a  catalogue  of  his 
vorks ;  but  none  of  them  are  extant,  except  a  piece  entitled 
Pdemattder,  but  even  this  is  of  doubtful  authority.  He  taught 
the  Esyptians  chemistry,  the  art  of  land-measuring,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  olive,  the  division  of  time  into  hours,  and  the  use  of 
hierogljrphics.  He  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  B.  C. 
1928. 

PROMETHEUS,  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  art  of  striking  fire  by  flint  and  steel;  which  gave  rise  to 
the  frble  of  his  steiuing  fire  from  heaven.  He  was  a  renowned 
warrior,  but  his  history  is  involved  in  fable.  He  flourished  about 
1687,  B.  C.  The  poetical  account  is,  that  he  formed  a  man  of 
day,  of  such  exquisite  workmanship,  that  Pallas,  charmed  with 
hii  ingenuity,  offered  him  whatever  in  heaven  could  contribute 
to  finish  his  design,  and  for  this  purpose  took  him  up  with  her 
Id  the  celestial  mansions,  where  he  stole  some  fire  from  the  cha- 
riot of  the  sun,  with  which  he  animated  his  image.  At  this 
theft  Jupiter  was  so  enraged,  that  he  ordered  Vulcan  to  chain 
Um  down  on  Mount  Caucasus,  and  sent  a  vulture  to  prey  on  his 
E?er;  which  was  every  night  renewed,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tiity  eaten  up  in  the  day-time,  until  at  last  he  was  delivered  by 
the  vulture  being  killed. 


ASTRONOMY. 

ATLAS,  an  ancient  king  of  Mauritania,  brother  to  Prome- 
theus, and  a  great  astronomer.  From  his  taking  obser\'ations 
of  the  stars  from  a  mountain,  the  poets  feigned  him  to  have  been 
turned  into  a  mountain,  and  to  sustain  the  heavens  on  his  shoul- 
ders. Being  an  excellent  astronomer,  and  the  first  wlio  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  they  tell  us  that  his  daughters  were 
turned  into  stars ;  seven  of  them  forming  the  Pleiades,  and  the 
other  seven  the  I  lyudes. 
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PERIOD  IV. 

FROM   MOSES   TO   GIDEON. 

B.  C.  1574. 

REMARKABLE  FACl^,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


B.C. 

1574  Aaron  bom  in  Ejsypt 

1671  Moses  boro,  adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  edueated  in  Egyp- 
tian learning. 

1566  A  colony  of  S'^ites  brought  from  Egypt  into  Greece  by  Ceerapa»  wIiq 
begins  the  kingdom  of  Athens. 

1665  ]\Ioscs  |>erforms  many  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  departs  from  that 
kingdom  with  600,000  Israelites,  besides  children,  which  com- 
pletes the  430  years  of  sojourning.  Soon  after  he  deKvera  the 
law,  and  establishes  the  tabernacle  and  ark. 

1546  Troy  founded  by  Scamandcr. 

1615  Thirty-one  kingdoms  of  Canaan  subdued  by  Joshua:  and  thekiof* 
dom  of  Israel  established  in  their  stead.  The  Sabbatical  year 
commences. 

1600  The  deluge  of  Deucalion. 

1496  Tho  council  of  Amphictyon  established  at  Thermopylv. 

1493  Cadmus  carried  the  Phenician  letters  into  Greece,  and  bnilt  the  eit»> 
del  of  Thebes. 

1485  The  first  ship  that  appeared  in  Greece,  broaght  from  Egyp^  ^7  I^* 
nans,  to  Rhodes. 

1452  The  Pentateuch  written  in  tho  land  of  Moab. 

1451  Dcatli  of  Moses;  and  the  Israelites,  under  Joshoa,  pass  the  liyer 
Jordan. 

1406  Iron  found  in  Greece,  from  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods. 

1344  The  kingdom  of  Mycenae  begins. 

1326  The  Isthmian  games  instituted  at  Corinth. 

1335  The  Egyptian  canicular  year  began  July  30th. 


In  this  period  a  remarkable  revolution  takes  place,  in  the  nufpntiam 
of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  their  establishment  in  the  und  of 
Canaan.  We  have  in  this  period,  under  the  head  of  Literatvpe,  Cad- 
mus and  his  son. 


AMINADAB,  or  AMMINADAB,  the  son  of  Arun,  gieat 
grandson  of  Juddi,  and  the  father  of  Naashon,  one  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  royal  house  of  David.  He  was  also  the  fiuher 
of  EUsheba,  the  wife  of  Aaron,  and  thus  the  progenitor  in  the 
maternal  line  of  the  high  priests,  as  well  as  of  the  kings  of  Ju- 
daea, in  the  pat^malt 
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AARON,  the  brother  of  Moses,  and  first  high  priest  of  the 
Israelites,  was  great-grandson  of  Levi,  by  the  father's  side,  and 
grandson  by  the  mother's.  He  had  a  considerable  share  in  all 
his  brother's  exertions,  for  the  deliverance  of  that  people  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Kgyptians ;  and  seems  only  to  have  erred  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  which,  according  to  some  authors, 
he  made,  in  compliance  with  the  people's  desire,  being  afraid  of 
&lling  a  sacrifice  to  their  resentment.  He  continued  in  his  high 
station,  till,  at  a  very  advanced  period,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  people,  he  transferred  the  robes  of  his  office  to  his 
son  Eleazer,  and  died  upon  Mount  Hor  in  the  ISSd  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  145S. 

MOSES,  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  was  bom  in 
Egypt  B.C.  1571.  Pharaoh,  the  king  of  that  country,  per- 
ceiving that  the  Hebrews  were  becoming  a  powerful  people, 
ittued  a  mandate,  under  severe  penalties,  that  every  male  child 
bom  of  Hebrew  parents  should  be  drowned  in  the  Nile.  By 
the  operation  of  this  cruel  edict,  the  monarch  hoped,  in  time, 
to  exterminate  the  whole  nation  of  Israel.  Parents  were  even 
enjoined  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  own  offspring,  or 
at  least  to  give  such  information  of  their  birth  as  to  enable  the 
officers  of  the  king  to  accomplish  the  savage  act.  The  reason 
of  this  decree,  according  to  Josephus,  was  the  prediction  of  an 
Egyptian  prophet,  that  a  Hebrew  child  was  about  to  be  bom 
who  would  hereafter  diminish  the  power  of  Egypt,  and  increase 
that  of  the  Israelites. 

At  the  birth  of  Moses,  it  is  said  that  the  natural  reluctance 
of  his  parents  to  obey  such  a  decree,  was  increased  by  the  love- 
liness of  the  child,  though  mothers,  probably,  always  see  beauty 
in  their  own  little  infants,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  a  very 
wise  provision  of  Providence,  and  they  ventured  to  keep  him 
in  concealment  during  the  space  of  three  months.  At  length, 
the  extreme  danger  of  a  discovery  which  would  have  proved 
(ital  to  themselves  as  well  as  the  infant,  reduced  them  to  the 
cruel  necessity  of  exposing  him.  His  mother  took  a  small 
»k,  made  of  the  ligneous  part  of  the  papyrus,  and  having  be- 
Mared  it  with  bitumen,  to  render  it  water-tight,  placed  the 
infiuit  in  it,  and  set  it  down  among  tlic  rushes,  on  the  marshy 
brink  of  the  river.  Anxious,  however,  about  his  fate,  she 
(bced  her  daughter  Miriam  at  a  certain  distance,  to  watch  the 
drcumstances  that  should  occur.  Soon  after  this,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh  coming  to  the  river,  with  her  female  attendants, 
■  order  to  bathe,  discovered  the  ark,  and  sent  one  of  her  maids 
fcr  it.  She  determined  to  save  the  life  of  the  child,  and  to 
adopt  him  a8  her  own ;  at  this  moment  Miriam  approached  the 
princess,  and  offered  to  bring  an  Hebrew  nurse  to  suckle  the 
dnkl,  which  she  ordered  her  to  do.  She  accordingly  brought 
die  infants  mother,  who  with  unspeakable  joy  received  the 
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cliild,  and  she  was  strictly  enjoined  to  treat  him  as  her  own, 
under  the  promise  of  being  amply  rewarded  for  her  services. 
About  three  years  afterwards,  the  princess  adopted  him  for  her 
oym,  called  his  name  Moses,  and  caused  him  to  be  diligently 
instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.     But  his  mther 
and  mother,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  been  restored, 
were  at  great  pains  to  instruct  him  in  the  history  and  relimon 
of  his  country.     It  is  highly  probable  that  the  manner  in  which 
his  life  had  been  saved  led  them  to  hope  he  was  intended  for 
some  great  work,  and  hence  they  would  be  doubly  careful  of 
his  education ;  and  when  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  they, 
probably,  by  relating  to  him  the  secret  of  his  birth  and  of  the 
attendant   circumstances,   inspired  him  with  similar  notions. 
Many  things  are  related  by  Josephus  and  other  historians,  con- 
cerning the  early  periods  of  the  life  of  Moses.  Josephus  relates, 
that  \vlien  Moses  was  only  three  years  old,  that  is,  when  he 
was  specially  introduced  to  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  her  adopted 
son,  no  one  who  saw  him  could  avoid  being  struck  with  the 
singular  beauty  of  his  countenance,  and  he  adds,  people  about 
their  common  business  would  leave  it  to  gaze  at  him.     Philo 
says,  that  at  his  birth  he  had  a  more  elegant  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance than  denoted  an  ordinary  person.     According  to  Jo- 
sephus and  Eusebius,  Moses  acted  as  a  leader  in  the  wars,  dis- 
tinguished liimself,  and  obtained  many  signal  victories.    When 
he  was  about  forty  years  of  age  he  left  the  court  of  Pharaoh, 
and  Mcnt  to  visit  his  countrymen  the  Hebrews,  who  groaned 
under  the  ill-usage  and  oppression  of  their  unfeeling  masters. 
On  a  time  he  perceived  an  Egyptian  smiting  an  Hebrew ;  look- 
ing about  and  seeing  no  one  near,  he  ran  to  the  defence  of  the 
latter,  and  having  killed  the  Eg)rptianin  the  struggle,  he  buried 
him  in   the  sand.      In  consequence  of  this  act,  which  it  is 
difHcult  to  justify,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  into  the  land  of  Mi- 
dian,  in  Arabia,  there  to  seek  that  safety  which  he  was  aware 
he  could  not  expect  in  Egypt.     Here  he  married  Zipporah, 
daughter  of  the  priest  of  Jethro.  who  bai'e  him  two  sons.     At 
this  period  he  was  employed  by  nis  ftither-in-law,  in  attending 
upon  his  flocks.   As  he  was  following  this  business  upon  Mount 
Horeb,  he  had  an  extraordinary  vision,  which  occasioned  Ws 
return  into  the  land  of  Egypt.    In  this  vision  he  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  a  bush  in  flames,  but  which  was  not  consumed,  and 
from  the  midst  of  the  flames  a  voice  proceeded,  announcing  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  commanding  the  shepherd  to 
go  and  deliver  his  brethren  from  the  state  of  bondage  in  which 
they  had  been  so  long  involved.     Moses  was  desirous  of  excus- 
ing himself  from  this  high  and  very  important  office,  till  he  was 
assured,  by  miraculous  signs,  tliat  he  should  be  accompanied 
in  hie  mission  by  the  divine  power.     Upon  his  return  to  Egypt» 
be,  With  liis  brother  Aaron,  went  to  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and 
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the  king  that  God  commanded  hiin  to  let  the  Hebrews 
%  and  go  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  for  the  pur- 
of  celebrating  a  religious  festival,  without  giving  offence  to 
IgyptianSi  by  making  them  the  witnesses  of  their  peculiar 
and  ceremonies.  The  monarch  was  deaf  to  their  entrea- 
and  so  far  from  regarding  the  message  deUvered  by  Moses 
\aron  as  one  sent  from  a  superior  power,  declared  that  he 
>wledged  no  such  power,  and  in  contempt  of  them,  he 
ed  the  labours  of  the  Israelites  to  be  increased,  instead  of 
ing  them  any  relaxation  of  which  they  made  a  demand* 
e  anguish  of  their  licarts,  under  an  additional  load  of  mi- 
the  Hebrews  now  attributed  their  sufferings  to  Moses  and 
n,  who  had  attempted  to  free  them  from  tlieir  bondage, 
want  of  success  which  had  attended  his  first  app^cation  to 
ing  of  Egypt,  would  have  prevented  Moses  from  appear- 
Qfain  before  hun,  had  not  God  encouraged  him  by  fresh 
ances  of  his  determination  to  rescue  the  Israelites  with  a 
pliant  arm,  and  invested  him  with  a  miraculous  power 
Pharaoh,  to  be  exercised  in  such  displays  of  divine  judg- 
on  that  ])roud  monarch  and  his  people,  as  should  force 
o  dismiss  them.  Thus  encouraged,  Moses  presented  him- 
kgain  before  Pharaoh,  cind  confirmed  his  former  message 
miracle ;  which  was  followed,  at  different  periods,  by  nine 
s,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  books  of  Exodus,  inflicting  the 
dreadful  caLimities  upon  the  Egj'ptians,  as  pimishments 
lieir  continued  oppression  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
and  last  miracle,  or  plague,  brought  upon  the  Egyptians, 
he  death  of  all  the  first  born  in  the  land,  who  were  all  cut 
one  ni^ht.  This  dreadful  calamity  seems  to  have  sub- 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  he  consented  to  allow  the  pco- 
f  Israel  to  depart  from  his  kingdom. 
soon  as  Mosses  had  returned  to  Goshen,  among  his  people, 
adc  signals  fur  collecting  the  whole  body  of  the  Israelites 
:)lacc  of  rendezvous,  whence  he  began  his  march  iit  their 
before  the  break  of  day.  They  consisted  of  G00,000  men, 
cs  women  and  ehiklren,  and  a  multitude  of  strangers,  who 
probably  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or  persons  who  had  re- 
ced  idolatry,  though  they  were  not  yet  circumcised,  and  all 
flocks  and  herds.  They  proceeded  till  they  reached  the 
inrs  of  the  Red  Sea ;  in  the  mean  tune  Pharaoh,  who  had 
L*nly  raised  an  immense  army,  pursued  them  and  overtook 
in  this  po>iti<)n.  The  Israelites  were  now  hemmed  in  by 
ea,  impassal)le  mountains,  and  Pharaoh's  army  ;  there  was 
ly  of  escape  left,  and  they,  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress, 
a  to  reproach  Moses  for  leading  them  out  of  Egypt  to  pe- 
inder  the  sword  of  tlieir  enemies.  Moses  comforted  them 
the  assurance,  that  this  would  be  the  last  time  of  their  seeing 
;  and  he  had  no  sooner  dismi&scd  them,  than  God 
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commanded  him  to  direct  their  march  towards  the  seA,  proliik- 
ing  that  upon  his  stretching  out  his  rod  over  it,  the  waters  wouU 
divide,  and  make  way  for  the  Israelites  to  go  through  on  dry 
land,  while  Pharaoh  and  his  mighty  hosts,  venturing  to  pursue 
them,  should  perish  in  the  returning  waves.  The  events  havinff 
corresponded  with  this  promise,  Moses  instituted  a  festival  m 
seven  days,  in  commemoration  of  this  memorable  event  Moms 
now  entered  upon  the  arduous  task  of  conducting  his  people 
towards  the  promised  land.  For  an  account  of  their  march  we 
must  refer  to  the  Scriptures;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  afflictions  which  they  endured  in  the  course  of  their  journey^ 
were  intended  to  train  them  to  a  fitness  for  the  divine  blessings^ 
to  correct  them  of  that  fondness  for  superstition  and  idolatry  to 
which  they  were  strangely  prone;  to  prepare  them  for  a  pecu^ 
liar  system  of  legislation  which  was  to  be  formed  and  established 
among  them,  and  which  was  calculated  to  preserve  them  from 
the  corruptions  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  to  maintain  the 
belief,  in  one  living  and  true  God,  before  they  were  to  enter  oa 
thepromised  inheritance. 

Tney  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  on  the  third  day  of 
ihe  ninth  month  after  their  departure  from  Egjrpt.  Moses  hav- 
ing ascended  several  times  into  the  Mount,  received  the  law 
from  the  hand  of  God,  that  is,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  in  the 
midst  of  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  concluded  the  fiunooa 
covenant  between  the  iUmighty  and  the  children  of  laneL 
When  he  descended  from  Sinai,  he  found  that  the  people  had 
fallen  into  the  idolatrous  worship  of  a  golden  calf.  Moaes^ 
shocked  at  such  an  instance  of  ingratitude  towards  the  Al- 
mighty, and  a^tated  at  the  alarming  consequences  that  might 
follow  from  such  a  dereliction  of  principle,  let  fall  the  tables  of 
the  law  which  he  was  carrying  in  his  hand,  and  caused  all  those 
to  be  put  to  death  who  would  persist  in  the  idolatrous  worship. 
After  this  he  again  ascended  into  the  mountain,  and  obtiuned 
new  tables  of  stone,  on  which  the  law  was  inscribed.  Ondie 
descentof  Moses  his  face  shone  with  such  brightness,  that  the 
Israelites  did  not  dare  to  look  upon  him  till  he  had  covered 
himself  with  a  veil. 

The  next  act  of  Moses  was  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
in  which  he  announced  God*s  renewal  of  his  covenant  with 
them ;  enjoined  the  strict  observance  of  the  sabbath ;  dedaied 
his  command  which  he  had  received,  to  erect  a  tabernacle  of 
the  most  costly  materials ;  and  invited  them  to  contribute  libe- 
rally in  their  voluntary  offerings  for  the  completion  of  this  un- 
dertaking. The  tabernacle  was  finished  in  six  months,  when 
it  was  consecrated  by  Moses,  who  anointed  Aaron  as  the  high 
pnest,  and  his  sons  as  assistants  in  the  worship,  and  Aus  com- 
menced, in  the  year  B.  C.  1490,  that  pompous  worship  of  the 
Deity,  which  was  adapted  to  the  then  existing  state  of  the  Is- 
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ly  who  were  incapable  of  beinff  affected  witli  a  purer  and 
piritual  one.  1  his  tabernacle  served  the  Israelites  in- 
f  a  temple  till  the  time  of  Solomon, 
r  the  camp  had  remained  almost  a  year  in  the  neighbour- 
f  Mount  Sinai)  the  Israelites  rcHSommenced  their  marches 
b  the  wilderness,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Ggh  God,  who  governed  them  immediately  by  means  of 
rant  Moses,  whom  now  he  had  chosen  to  be  the  inter- 
of  his  will  and  the  promulgator  of  his  conmands  among 
»ple,  but  he  required  all  the  honours  belonging  to  their 
he  paid  to  himself.  He  assumed  to  dwell  in  Uie  taber- 
rhich  was  always  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  he  de« 
d  punishments  against  the  transgressors  of  his  laws, 
as  properly  the  period  of  the  theocracy,  taken  in  its  fiill 
for  God  was  not  only  considered  as  the  true  and  proper 
3f  reUgious  worship,  but  as  the  sovereign  to  whom  the 
B  of  supreme  majesty  were  paid.  In  their  long  joumies 
1  the  wilderness,  every  measure  both  of  the  leaaer  and 
)eopIe,  was  done  by  the  direction  of  the  Almighty.  After 
had  regulated  every  thing  regarding  the  civil  adminis- 
and  the  marching  of  the  troops,  he  led  the  Israelites 
:onfines  of  Canaan,  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Nebo.  It  was 
lis  mountain  he  was  to  take  a  view  of  the  promised  land, 
it  was  not  permitted  him  to  enter.  Being  apprized  that 
to  die  on  the  mountain,  he  diligently  employed  his  few 
ng  days  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  people.  His  first 
is  to  have  Joshua  confirmed  his  successor,  in  the  most 
manner.  Moses  also  appointed  the  limits  of  the  land 
hey  were  to  conquer,  and  the  distribution  of  it  by  lot, 
ng  to  God's  command,  and  enjoined  several  other  regu- 
rdative  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Hfe  next  as- 
i  the  people  around  him,  and  recapitidated  to  them,  in 
and  pathetic  discourse,  all  that  had  taken  place  since 
?parturo  from  E^ypt  to  that  time.  In  a  subsequent  as- 
ho  causrd  the  whole  nation  to  ratify  the  covenant  which 
ithers  had  made  with  God  in  Mount  Horeb,  and  con- 
with  calling  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  truth  of 
ley  heard  trom  him,  the  reasonableness  of  those  laws 
Sod  had  ^ivcn  them,  and  the  certainty  of  the  blessings 
which  would  follow  the  observance,  or  the  breach  of 

last  transaction  of  Moses  with  the  Israelites,  was  to  sum- 
em  again  to  receive  his  farewell  and  prophetic  blessing 
le  people  in  general,  and  upon  each  tribe  in  particular. 
1  as  he  had  delivered  his  last  l^lessing,  he  went  up  alone 
It  Nebo,  and  from  Pisgah,  its  highest  eminence,  had  a 
*  of  all  those  regions  which  God  promised  to  the  pos- 
^  Abraham.     Immediately  afterwards  Moses  died,  at 
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the  age  of  120  in  the  year  B.  C.  1451,  when  his  mental  facnl- 
tics  were  in  perfect  order,  and  neither  his  eye-sight  nor  lus 
natural  vigour  was  in  the  least  impaired. 

Moses  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  character,  and  an  emi* 
nently  great  and  wise  man.  He  is  commended  as  the  meekest 
of  men,  and  of  magnanimity,  to  bear  as  he  did  for  forl^  years 
the  trying  provocations  which  he  received  while  govermng  and 
instructing  a  most  obstinate  and  rebellious  people.  His  seal 
for  the  honour  of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  rorms  a  conspi- 
cuous feature  in  his  character,  and  so  indeed  the  principle 
which  at  once  lies  at  the  foundation,  and  constitutes  the  central 
point  of  all  his  institutions.  When  we  observe  the  peculiarities 
in  which  his  institutions  and  dogmas  differ  firom  tnose  of  t)ie 
le^slators  and  moralists  who  were  the  most  famed  for  their 
wisdom  among  other  ancient  nations,  we  are  satisfied  that,  con- 
sidering his  circumstances,  and  those  of  the  IsraeUtes  at  the  time 
when  they  were  established  and  pronmlgated,  they  ought  not 
to  be  attributed  to  a  human,  but  to  a  divine  origin. 

MIRIAM,  sister  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  makes  some  re- 
markable appearances  in  Scripture.  It  was  owing  to  her  that 
her  mother  was  employed  by  Pharaoh*s  daughter  as  nurse  to 
Moses.  She  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  women  of  Israel, 
after  their  passage  over  the  Red  Sea,  in  order  to  sing  the  song 
which  the  men  had  sung  before.  She  died  before  her  brothers^ 
though  in  the  same  year,  and  was  buried  at  the  public  expense. 

HUR,  ison  of  Caleb,  son  of  Esron,  different  from  Caleb,  the 
son  of  Jephunneh.  According  to  Josephui',  Hur  was  husband 
of  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses ;  but  others  say,  that  he  was 
her  son.  When  Moses  had  sent  Joshua  against  the  Amalekites, 
he  went  up  the  mountain  with  Hur  and  Aaron,  Exod.  xvii.  10. 
and  whilst  he  lifted  up  his  hands  in  prayer,  Aaron  and  Hur 
supported  his  arms,  to  prevent  their  growing  weary.  When 
Moses  ascended  Mount  Sinsa  to  receive  the  law,  he  referred 
the  elders,  if  any  difficulty  should  arise,  to  Aaron  and  Hur* 
Exod.  xxiv.  14. 

ABIHU,  one  of  Aaron*s  four  sons,  who  with  his  brother 
Nadab,  was  struck  with  fire  from  heaven,  for  using  strange  five 
in  their  censers. 

ELEAZER,  the  third  son  of  Aaron,  and  his  successor  ib 
the  dignity  of  high  priest. 

AHIEZER,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  who  was  selected 
to  assist  Moses  in  numbering  the  Israelites. 

SHELOMITH,  daughter  of  Dibri,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
was  mother  of  that  blasphemer,  who  having  blasphemed 
the  name  of  the  Lord  in  the  camp,  was  conaemned  to  be 
stoned.  The  Scripture  tells  us  that  Shelomith  had  this  blas- 
phemer by  an  Egyptian;  which  should  be  naturally  under- 
stood of  an  Egyptian  who  had  married  her ;  but  the  rabbins, 
explahi  it  otherwbe.     They  say,  Shelomith  was  a  very  hand- 
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some  and  virtuous  woman,  who  having  been  solicited  to  cri- 
minal conversation  by  an  Egyptian,  an  overseer  of  the  He- 
brews* labours,  without  complying ;  he  at  last  found  an  op* 
portunity,  by  night,  of  stealing  into  the  house  and  bed  of 
oheloniith,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  and  abused  her 
simplicity. 

The  day  following,  when  this  woman  discovered  the  injury, 
she  bitterly  complained  of  it  to  her  husband  when  he  returned. 
He  at  first  thought  of  putting  her  away,  but  kept  her  some  time 
to  see  if  she  should  prove  with  child  by  the  Egyptian.  After 
some  months  her  pregnancy  becoming  evident,  he  sent  her 
away,  and  with  words  ne  assaulted  the  officer  who  had  done  this 
outracc.  The  Egyptian  abused  him  still  farther,  both  by  words 
and  blows.  Moses  coming  hither  by  chance,  and  hearing  of  this 
injur}-  done  by  the  Egyptian  to  the  Israelite,  he  took  up  his  de- 
fence, killed  the  Egyptian,  and  buried  him  in  the  sand. 

The  others  of  Shelomith,  seeing  their  sister  put  away  like 
an  adultress,  pretended  to  call  her  husband  to  account  for  it, 
and  to  make  him  take  her  agsiiii.  He  reiused ;  and  they  came 
to  blows.  Moses  happened  to  be  there,  luid  wished  to  recon- 
cile them ;  but  the  husband  of  Shclomith  asked  him  what  he 
had  to  do  in  the  matter  ?  Who  had  made  him  a  judge  over 
them  ?  and,  whether  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  him  also,  as  yester- 
day he  killed  the  Egy]>lian  ?  Moses  hearmg  this,  fled*  from 
Egypt  into  the  country  of  Midian. 

PlIARAOH,  before  whom  Moses  performed  many  miracles, 
and  in  whose  sight  ?igypt  was  visited  with  ten  dreadful  plagues. 
Exoil.  vii. — X.  This  IMiaraoh  having  at  last  l)cen  compelled  to 
fcml  away  the  Hebrews,  and  to  sufler  tlicm  to  go  out  of  Egy])t, 
re|K'nted  of  the  leave  he  had  given,  and  pursued  them  at  the 
head  of  his  army  with  his  chariots.  I>ut  he  was  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea,  wherein  he  had  rashly  entered  in  the  eagerness 
of  his  pursuit.  Exotl.  xiv.  Some  historians  give  us  the  name 
of  this  Pharaoh,  Appion  calls  him  Amasis ;  Eusebius  calls  him 
Chenchris:  I'sher  calls  him  Anienophis. 

BEZALEEL,  the  son  of  Uri,  of  tlie  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
Aholiab,  the  son  of  Achisamah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  were  ex- 
cellent artificers,  employed  by  >Ioscs  in  erecting  the  tabernacle. 

TIDAL,  was  king  of  nations,  or  of  Goim.  Gen.  xiv.  1. 
Some  think  he  was  king  of  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  bc7ond 
Jordan.  Symmachus  translates  it  king  of  Taniphylia ;  the 
Syriac,  king  of  the  Galites  ;  Joshua  speaks  of  a  king  of  the  na- 
tions of  Gilgal,  or  of  Galilee,  according  to  the  Septuaguit. 
Josh.  xii.  23, 

ABIRAM,  a  seditious  Levite,  who  rebelled  against  Moses 
Aaron,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the  govern- 
_  and  who,  with  Korah  and  Dathan,  concerned  with  them, 

re  swallowed  up  alive  by  the  oi>ening  earth.     See  Korah. 

KORAH,  was  the  son  of  Izhar,  of  the  race  of  Levi,  aikl 
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father  of  Asher,  Elkanah,  and  Aliasaphy  and  head  of  the  Ko- 
rites,  a  celebrated  family  amoncr  the  Levites.  Korah  being  dis- 
satisfied witli  the  rank  he  held  among  the  sons  of  Levi,  and 
env}'ing  the  authority  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  formed  against  tfaeni 
a  party,  in  which  he  en^f^ed  Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On,  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  principal  Levitcs.  Numb.  zvL  1, 
2,  Sy  &c.  Korah,  at  the  hend  of  the  rebels,  went  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  complained  that  they  alone  arrogated  to  themselves 
aH  the  authority  over  tlie  people  of  the  I/ord.  Moses,  falling 
with  his  face  on  the  earth,  answered  tliem  as  follows:  To-mor^ 
row  in  the  morning,  the  Lonl  will  discover  who  are  his.  Let 
cveiy  one  of  you  take  thrroforo  his  censer,  and  to-morrow  he 
shall  put  incense  into  it,  and  ofior  it  before  the  Lord ;  and  he 
shall  be  acknowledged  priest  whom  the  Lord  shall  choose  and 
approve. 

The  next  day,  Korah,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  fac- 
tion, presenting  themselves  with  their  censers  before  the  Lord, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeare<l  visibly  over  the  tabernacle ;  and 
a  voice  was  heard  to  say,  '*  Separate  yourselves  from  among  this 
congregation,  that  I  may  consume  them  in  a  moment.**  tjpon 
this  Moses  and  Aaron,  falling  upon  the  ground,  said,  "  O  God, 
the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  shall  one  man  sin,  and  wik 
thou  be  wroth  with  all  the  congregation  ?**  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  "  Command  all  the  people  to  depart  from  about  the 
tents  of  Korah,  Dnthan,  and  Abiram.**  When,  therefore,  die 
people  were  retired,  Moses  said,  if  these  men  die  the  common 
death  of  all  men,  then  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  me  ;  but  if  the 
earth  open  and  swallow  tliem  up  quick,  ye  shall  know  that  they 
have  blasphemed  the  Lord.  As  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  the 
earth  opened  from  under  their  feet,  and  swallowed  them  up 
with  what  lH*longed  to  them. 

There  was  cine  thing  wliich  added  to  this  surprising  wonder, 
and  wliich  was,  that  when  korah  was  thus  swallowed  up  in  the 
earth,  his  scm^  were  preserved  from  his  misiortnnes. 

OCt,  a  kinir  of  Iiashan.  of  a  most  gigantic  stature.  His  bed- 
stead  was  of  iron,  and  was  nine  cubits  long,  and  four  broad ; 
which,  accord in;j  to  some  calculations,  is  sixteen  feet  five  inches 
lonsr,  and  above  seven  feet  three  inches  broad.  The  learned 
Calmet.  howexer,  makes  it  only  iii^een  feet  four  inches  long,  and 
above  i^cycn  feet  three  inches  broad.  Wolsius  makes  Ojj  more 
than  thirteen  feet  hiL^li.  The  Kabbies  pretend,  that  he  lived 
before  the  flood,  and  preservcnl  himself  during  the  time  of  it,  by 
hanging  on  the  outside  of  the  ark  and  receiving  food  from 
Noah.  ^'C.  When  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Sihon,  king  of  the 
Amoritcs,  by  Moses,  he  collected  all  his  troops  and  attacked  the 
Israelites  at  lildrei,  but  his  numerous  host  was  routed,  himself 
killed,  and  his  country  conquered.  The  Ammonites  some  time 
afterwards  carried  off  his  iron  bcd-&tead.  Num.  xxi.  Deut.  iiL 
I— 11. 
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[ON»  a  king  of  the  Amoritesy  on  the  East  baii^  house 
L    He  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Moab,  and  seized  a  c^^' 
lie  part  of  it.    About  B.  C.  14f52,  having  refused  a  pas- 

0  the  Israelites  through  his  territories,  Moses  attacked 
ubdued  and  depopulated  his  country,  and  gave  it  to  the 
rates.  (Numb.  xxi.  21— .31.  Deut  ii.  26—54.) 
{HUA,  succeeded  Moses  in  the  government  of  the 
ties,  in  the  year  1451  B.  C,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years, 
18  their  conductor  to  the  land  of  Canaan.     He  was  the 

Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  K]>hraim,  and  bom  in  the  land  of 
n  in  the  year  B.  C.  1536.    At  tlic  period  of  the  Exodus, 

1  was  distinguished  by  his  talents  and  virtues,  so  that  he 
ken  into  the  confidence  of  Moses,  and  selected  to  corn- 
he  Israelites,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Amalckites, 
T  march  from  Mount  Horcb  to  Mount  Sinai.  He  was 
«  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  accompanying  Moses  to 
:  Sinai,  and  of  remaining  with  him  forty  days,  when  he 
id  directions  for  the  future  government  of  the  Israelites, 
e  laws  written  on  the  tables  of  stone.  He  also  accom- 
[  Caleb,  and  the  other  ten  persons  who  had  been  deputed 
•nine  the  land  of  Canaan,  previous  to  the  invasion  oi  it  by 
i^ielites.  When  Moses  was  apprized  of  his  approaching 
Ltion,  he  confirmed  Joshua  as  his  successor  in  the  most 

and  solemn  manner.  Although  he  was  advanced  in 
vhen  he  conducted  the  Israelites  to  Canaan,  he  performed 
rduous  undertaking  with  singular  prudence  and  valour. 

they  were  passing  the  river  Jordan,  in  the  extraordi- 
rar  which  is  recorded  in  their  history,  he  directed  two 
Dents  to  be  erected  as  a  memorial  of  their  miraculous 
^e,  one  on  the  spot  where  the  ark  had  stood  in  the  bed  of 
•er,  and  the  other  on  the  shore,  and  from  the  banks  of 
n,  he  proceeded  towards  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  pitched 
it  for  the  first  time  in  Canaan,  the  land  of  which  he  had 
possession  of  nt  Gilgal.  For  the  conflicts  and  successes 
.ttended  his  future  propjress,  we  refer  to  his  history. 
g  s^veycd  and  divided  the  lands  among  the  several  tribes 
14-45,  he  governed  Israel  in  peace  ;  and  when  he  became 
le  that  the  termination  of  his  life  could  be  at  no  great 
ce,  he  summoned  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  Shechem,  and 
1  the  extraordinary  operations  of  the  providence  of  God 
IT  favour,  and  havini]^  awakened  in  their  minds  a  becoming 
of  gratitude,  enforced  upon  them  the  wisdom  and  duty  of 
rcring  obe<lience  to  his  laws,  and  exhorted  them  to  renew 
ivenants  by  which  they  had  already  engaged  to  worship 
srve  him.  This  transaction  was  then  solemnly  registered, 
BKiiiament  for  perpetuating  it  was  erected  near  a  great 
Uch  was  in  Shechem.     Soon  after  this  event,  viz.  in  the 
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father  of  P^  1426^  Joshua,  having  exhibited  ample  evidence  for 
"^?  propriety  of  his  name,  which  denote<l  **  Saviour/'  died  in  hit 
retreat  at  Tiinnath-Sera,  at  the  age  of  1 10  years.  The  book  of 
Joshua,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  himself  and  to  have 
received  some  additions  from  Samuel  and  Ezra,  may  be  di\ided 
into  three  parts ;  the  first  of  which  is  a  history  of  die  conquest 
of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  the  second,  which  begins  with  the  twelfth 
chapter,  is  a  description  of  tliat  country,  and  the  divisions  of  it 
amonj^r  the  tribes ;  and  the  third,  comprised  in  the  two  last 
chapters,  contains  the  renewal  of  the  covenant,  he  caused  the 
Israelites  to  make,  and  the  4li*ath  of  tlieir  victorious  leader,  and 
fiovcnior.  The  wh<»le  comprehends  a  term  of  seventeen,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  twenty-seven  ycjirs. 

CAI^IOK,  the  son  of  Jephunnch,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  one 
of  tlie  twelve  sjiies  who  were  sent  to  view  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  the  only  one  who  joined  with  Joshua  in  giving  a  favourable 
re]>ort  of  it.  Numb.  xiii.  nnd  xiv.  His  capture  of  Hebron, 
defeat  of  tlie  Anakims,  and  the  portioning  of  his  daughter 
Achsah,  arc  recorded  in  Joali.  xiv.  G — 15.  xv.  13 — 19.  and 
Judg.  i.  i) — 15.     This  hero  had  three  sons,  and  a  numerous 

|H)st4Tity. 

KOI  IAN,  a  Reu1>enito,  who  appears  to  have  done  some 
^re;it  exploits  in  the  concpiest  of  Canaan ;  a  stone  having  been 
(Tccted  to  his  honour,  on  the*  frontier  Ix^tween  Judah  and  Ben* 
jamin.  Jo>h.  xv.  and  xviii.  17. 

A 1  )()N  I-ZKI  )KK,  a  heathen  king  of  Jenisalem,  who,  jealous 
of  the  rapid  ^ueress  of  the  Israelites  under  Joshua,  and  pro- 
voked at  the  Gilx*onites  for  forming  an  alliance  with  thcnit 
entered  into  a  eoinhination  witli  four  neighbouring  princes,  to 
stop  their  pro<:;ress,  hy  attacking  their  new  allies.  The  battle 
that  followed  tlii<  vain  attempt,  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
•ittendin^  it,  with  the  defeat,  flif^ht,  disgrace,  and  death  of  the 
(*onihint*d  kinvfs.  the  eaplure  of  their  dominions,  and  the  exter- 
niination  of  tlic  iiilialntants,  are  narrated  in  the  tenth  cliapter 
of  Joshua. 

KAIIAH,  an  hostess  of  the  city  of  Jericho,  wli9  received 
and  concealed  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua.  The  I  lebrt*w  calls  Iier 
Zoiui  f.loshua  ii.  1.)  which  Jerome  and  many  (»thers understand 
c»f  a  ]>rostitute.  Otliers  think  she  was  only  an  hostess  or  inn- 
keept^r,  and  that  this  is  the  true  signification  of  the  original 
word.  Had  she  lK*en  a  woman  of  ill  fame,  would  Salmon,  a 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Jud«ih,  have  taken  her  to  wife?  or  could 
he  have  done  it  hy  the  law  ?  Besides,  the  spies  of  Joshua  would 
hardly  have  gone  to  lodge  with  a  common  harlot;  they  who' 
were  charged  with  so  nice  and  dangerous  a  commission. 

But  whatever  was  Kaliab*s  prctfession,  when  the  spies  were 
entered  her  house,  notice  was  given  to  the  king  of  Jericho,  who 
bcnt  to  Ilaluib  to  produce  those  men ;  but  «hc  bid  them,  and 
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tiold  the  messengers,  that  such  men  liad  been  at  her  house, 
but  when  the  gates  of  the  city  were  being  shut,  they  went  out* 
Punne  them  quickly,  she  said,  and  you  may  overtake  them. 
They  pursued  in  vain,  for  they  were  concealed  on  the  terrace 
of  Rahab*s  house. 

When  the  king's  messengers  were  going  away,  Rahab  went 
np  to  the  terrace,  or  roof,  of  her  house,  and  said  to  the  spies,  I 
know  the  Lord  has  delivered  this  country  into  your  hands ; 
promise  me,  now,  that  you  will  save  the  lives  of  me  and  my 
tunily,  when  you  take  this  city.  The  spies  promised  her,  with 
m  oath,  and  bid  her  tie  a  scarlet  string  to  her  window,  that  her 
boose  might  be  distinguished  when  the  IsraeUtcs  should  enter 
Jericho. 

Then  she  let  them  down  by  a  rope ;  for  her  house  joined  to 
the  walls  of  the  city ;  advising  them  to  return  by  the  mountains, 
far  (ear  of  meeting  those  who  had  been  sent  in  quest  of  them ; 
and  to  continue  on  the  mountains  three  days,  in  which  time  the 
■Rsen^ers  would  return,  after  which  they  might  proceed.  The 
nies  followed  Rahab's  council  exactly,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
UTS  arrived  at  Joshua's  camp,  to  whom  they  related  all  they 
had  discovered  at  Jericho,  and  their  promises  to  their  bene- 
factress Rahab.  When  Joshua  took  the  city,  he  sent  the  two 
ipies  to  the  house  of  Rahab,  to  bring  her  out  safe,  with  all  her 
Riadons.  Rahab  married  Salmon,  a  prince  of  Judah,  by  whom 
•he  had  Boaz ;  from  whom  descended  Obed,  Jesse,  and  king 
Dtiid. 

JABIN,  was  a  king  of  Hazor,  in  the  northern  part  of  Canaan. 
Josh,  xi.  1 — iJ,  &c.  Amazed  at  the  conquests  of  Joshua,  who 
had  already  subdued  the  south  of  Canaan,  Jabin  engaged  the 
other  kings  in  the  nortliern  part  along  the  Jordan  and  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  mountains,  in  a  league  bflensive  and 
Mnisive.  These  kings  and  their  troops  rendezvoused  at  the 
waters  of  Mcrom.  Joshua  marched  against  them,  attacked 
them  suddenly,  defeated  them,  and  pursued  them  to  great  Zidon 
and  the  valley  of  Mizpeh.  He  lamed  their  horses,  and  burnt 
their  chariots.     lie  took  Hazor,  and  killed  king  Jabin. 

ANAK,  the  father  of  Anakim,  was  the  son  of  Arba,  who 

Ee  his  name  to  Kirjath-arba,  or  Hebron,  Josh.  xiv.  15. 
ak  had  three  sons,  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai,  chaj).  xv. 
15l  and  Numb.  xii.  ii2.  who,  as  well  as  their  father,  were  f,nants, 
with  their  posterity,  were  of  terrible  fierceness  and  extra- 
stature;  and  in  comparison  of  whom  the  Hebrews, 
sent  to  view  the  land  of  Canaan,  reported  tliat  they 
but  as  grasshoppers.  Numb.  xiii.  Their  fieree  looks 
extraordinary  stature,  quite  terrified  the  unbelieving;  spies, 
li  Moses  sent  to  view  the  promised  land.  Numb.  xiii.  So. 
Ahaat  forty-five  years  after,  Caleb  begged  to  have  their  resi- 
to  be  his  portion  in  Canaan,  that  he  might  have  the 
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honour  of  rooting  them  out.  Obtaining  his  desire,  and  aarigtad 
by  hifl  brethren  of  Judah,  he  cut  them  off  from  Hebron ;  and 
Othniel,  his  nephew  and  son-in-biw,  expelled  them  flrom  Debir 
about  B.  C.  14^1o.  Josh.  xiv.  6 — 15,  and  xv.  13 — 19,  Judg.  u 
Bochart  thinks  the  remains  of  the  Bcneanuk,  or  children  of 
Anak,  retired  northward  to  the  territories  of  Tyre  and  Zidon^ 
and  gave  thereto  the  name  of  Phoenicia. 

ACHAN,  or  ACHAK,  the  son  of  Carmi,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  His  cuvetousness,  which  led  him  to  attempt  to  ehide 
the  all-searching  eye  of  Omniscience,  the  fatal  consequences  to 
the  Israelites,  with  his  detection,  confession,  and  signal  puniali-' 
ments,  are  recorded  in  Josh.  vii. 

MIC  AH,  of  the  tribe  of  Enhraim,  was  son  of  a  rich  widow, 
who  became  an  occasion  of  falling  to  Israel,  Judg.  xvii.  and  zYin* 

PHIN  E  AS,  or  PHIN  EH  AS,  the  son  of  Eleuzar,  und  graml. 
ton  of  Aaron.  He  was  the  third  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  and  dia* 
chargedthisofficefromB.C.  14<i:3toU.  C.141  k  He  is  particularly 
commended  in  Scripture  for  the  zeal  he  showed  for  the 
vation  of  his  countrymen  from  idolatry,  on  two  different 
aioni ;  as  recorded  in  Num.  xxv.  7 — 1.5,  and  Josh.  xxii.  IS — 34. 
The  just  vengeance  he  executed  on  Zimri,  a  prince  of  Simeoii» 
and  Cozhi,  a  princess  of  Midian,  happened  B.  C  1451.  Aff 
Phineas  lived  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  before  the  finfe 
aen'itudc  under  Cushan-rishathaim,  during  the  republic,  Judges 
xvii.  6.  xviii.  1.  xxii.  24,  his  death  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
B.  C.  1410. 

OTHNIEL,  judge  of  Israel,  the  son  of  Kenax,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  We  arc  told.  Josh.  xv.  17.  and  Judg.  i.  13.  that  he* 
was  Caleb's  younger  brother.  But  if  Caleb  and  Othniel  bed 
been  brothers,  the  latter  could  not  have  married  his  niece  Adi* 
•ah,  the  daughter  of  Caleb.  The  Scripture  mentions  KeneA 
as  &ther  to  Othniel,  and  Jephunneh  as  the  father  of  Caleb.  Ifc 
u  therefore  supposed,  that  Kenaz  and  Jephunneh  were  brothei%' 
and  that  Othniel  and  Caleb  were  cousm-germans,  and  ni  diie 
sense  to  be  brothers,  according  to  the  language  of  Scriptuieb 
Thus  Achsah  being  but  second-cousin  in  respect  of  Othniel,  Imi 
might  marry  her  consistently  with  the  letter  of  the  M^.  The 
heroism  by  which  he  obtained  Achsah,  is  recorded  in  Joshwi 
XV.  16,  17  ;  and  tlie  still  greater  heroism  by  which  he  deHvenA 
his  country  from  the  oppressions  of  Cushan-rLshalhaim,  B.  C« 
1405,  is  recorded  in  Judges  iii.  9 — II.  Whetlier  he  judgedh 
Israel  during  the  'k)  years  of  peace  tliat  followed,  is  nni  i  ilaeii 

BALAK,  the  son  of  Zippor,  a  king  of  the  Moabites, 
alarmed  at  the  succos;  of  tlie  Israelites,  and  jealous  of 
prospi*rity,  sent  for  Balaam,  and  bribed  him  to  cor^  them, 
transactions  with  that  prophet,  with  his  repeated  mtreatiee 
Balaam,  and  his  disappointments,  are  recorded  in  Nma.  x 
and  xxiv.    The  divinations  of  Balaam,  however*   nd  the 
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I    e       y    \oy  Balak  agsiiittthe  fn- 

aiiiiu  JepL    Loii  urges  itaauianuidraitib  ' 

It  the  king  ot  the  Anunonite^  Jo^.  xi.  SQ. 

illy  fought  against  them. 

eaon  oI'Beor,  a  prophet  and  diviner  of  Fethor, ' 

,„- jtes,  whose  pracdces  with  Balak,  king  of  the 

\  tecoTded  in  Nnm.  xxii. — zxir.  as  wul  w  hiii 

fc.im|diecies  of  tlie  prosperity  of  IsradL 

pAR,  the  son  of  .\nath,  Judge  of  IsradiUter  Josluu^ 

'  i  Ilia  country  from  the  yoke  of  the  PhilktiDeSf  utd 

them  with  an  ox-goad,  about  B.  C.  1347. 
Kt  a  king  of  the  uoabites,  who  oppresaed  the  Iir»- 
uhteen  years.     See  Judges  iH.  18L 
1,  jl  general  of  the  Canaanites,  under  king  Jabin,  was 
f  thelsraelites  under  Deborah  and  Baral^  wi&  gnat 
if  ^  troops,  and  obliged  to  flee  for  refiige  to  JlaS  the 
'  !T,  who  caused  Ida  death. 
pW  JAHEL,  the  vife  of  Heber,  the Kenite,  wbo killed 
prol  of  the  Canaanidsh  army.     Sisera  having  fled  to 
deleeping  there,  Jael  seized  her  opportuni^,  and 
i  nul  through  his  temples  with  a  oaimneri  in  the 
_  arid  2719,  and  before  Christ  1286,  Judg.  lY.lTai. 
!,  &e  son  of  Abinoam,  of  Kedesh  Naphuali,  on  of 
«  of  Israel  from  the  oppression  of  the  CaoaaniteB. 
8  of  his  call  by  the  prophetess  Debor^  of  his 
against  Jabin,  unless  she  went  with 
^  with  liis  complete  victory  over  the  Canaanitiah 
Ik  numerous  forces,  are  fiilly  narrated  in  Jud^  iv, 

_  f .  take  our  leave  of  sacred  history,  for  tlus  period, 
e  path  of  heathen  record,  on  which  we  muat  b«Td 

s  steps,  as  it  is  yet  a  dark  and  doubtful  way. 
stops,  the  first  king  of  Athens,  is  said  to  have  been  an 
m  by  birth,  and  to  h;ive  brought  a  colony  from  the  city 
in  ]^ypt,  which  he  cmducted,  ailer  a  tedious  voyage,  to 
rea  of  Altiia,  and  settled  on  the  rock,  that  became  after- 
he  side  of  ihf  lily  <-<i  Athens.     The  period  to  which  this 

Inferred  iH,  arcordin^  to  the  Eusebian  chronicle,  about 
1556.  On  (liis  h\!iii  Cecrops  built  a  fortress,  called 
b;  and  having  taken  possession  of  a  countn  inhabited 
llMroils  people,  ilUided  into  districts,  introduced  laws, 
in*,  and  tlie  urt>,  social  polity  and  reli^on ;  and,  on  this 

deserved  to  be  nckoned  the  founder  of  the  Athenian 
Such  was  th"  benc!i<:ial  effect  of  the  regulationn  which 
idiabed,  that  'Vtti<ii  was  soon  peopled  by  20,000  inlmbt- 
s  di  d  into  four  tribes.  From  respect  to  hi» 
r  Athci         a^.-amed  the  appellation  of  "  Secro- 
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pidaB,*'  which  they  retained  to  the  time  of  Erectheus.  Cecropa 
died  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years.  He  had  espoused  Agraulis,  the 
daughter  of  Acteus,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Attka, 
who  brought  him  a  son^  who  died  before  him,  and  three  daugh- 
tersy  to  whom  tlie  Athenians  afterwanls  decreed  divine  honours. 
His  tomb  was  long  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Minerva;  and  his 
memory  was  perpetuated  in  the  constellation  of  Aquarius,  which 
was  consecrated  to  him.  After  Cecrops,  there  reigned  seventeen 
princes,  during  an  interval  of  about  r>GJ  years,  the  seventh  of 
whom  was  called  Cecro])s,  and  the  last  Codnis. 

DEUCALION,  king  of  Thessaly.  The  flood  said  to  have 
liapiHMied  in  his  time,  about  B.  C.  lAOO,  i.s  supposed  to  have 
been  only  an  inundation  of  that  country,  occasioned  by  heavy 
rains,  and  an  earthquake  that  stopped  the  course  of  the  river 
Peneus,  whore  it  usually  discharged  itself  into  the  sea.  Ac- 
cortling  to  the  mythology,  he  was  the  son  of  Prometheus.  He 
governed  his  people  with  equity ;  but  the  rest  of  mankind  being 
extremely  wicked  were  destroyed  by  a  flood,  while  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha  his  queen,  saved  themselves  by  ascending  Mount 
Parnassus.  When  the  waters  were  decreased,  they  went  and 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Themis,  cm  the  means  by  which  the 
eartli  was  to  be  rivi^eopled ;  when  they  were  ordered  to  veil  thesr 
heads  and  face<,  to  unloose  their  girdles,  and  throw  behind  their 
backs  the  I)ones  of  their  great  motlier.  At  this  advice  Pyrrlia 
M'as  seized  with  horror ;  but  Deucalion  explained  the  mystery*  by 
observing,  that  their  great  mother  must  mean  the  earth,  and  htt 
bones  the  stones :  when,  taking  them  up,  tiiose  Deucalion  threw 
over  his  head  lK»came  men,  and  tho.we  thrown  by  Pyrrha,  women. 
Dr.  Kryant  and  others  have  su)>p()se4K  that  Deucalion  was  the 
same  with  the  patriarch  Noah:  and  that  his  flood  inTlie.'^y, 
as  well  as  that  of  Oiry^res  in  Attica,  were  the  same  with  that  of 
Noah  reco riled  in  Soripliire. 

PVKKIIA,  the  daughter  of  Epinietheus  and  Pandora,  and 
wife  of  Deucalion,  kiii^  of  Thessaly,  in  whose  reign  the  flood 
hapi)ened.  She  was  the  mother  of  Amphictyon,  Helen,  and 
Protogenia,  bv  Deucalion. 

AMPIllCtYOX,  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  If 
this  Amphictyon  was  the  founder  of  the  Amphictyonic  council* 
he  must  have  j>osscssed  extensive  views  of  policy.  This  coun* 
cil,  fn  )m  a  league  of  twelve  cities,  l)ecame  a  representative 
sembly  of  the  states  of  Greece,  and  had  the  most  a 
political  effects  in  uniting  the  nation,  and  giving  it  a  common 
mtorest.  This  aupist  assembly  consisted  of  1^  persons,  who 
to«ik  into  consideration  all  matters  of  diflerence  which  might 
exist  between  the  different  states  of  Greece.  Before  they  pio* 
cetMliMl  to  business,  the  Amphictyons  sacrificed  an  ox  to  the 
god  I  if  Delphi,  and  cut  his  flesh  into  sm.ill  pieces,  intimatiM 
that  union  and  uiuminiity  picvailed  in  the  several  citiet  which 
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ibey  represented.  Their  decisions  were  held  sacred  and  in- 
nobbie,  and  even  arms  were  taken  up  to  inforce  them.  It  is 
asserted  by  some  writers  that  it  was  another  Aniphictyon,  son 
ofHelenus,  grandson  of  Priam,  who  established  this  council. 

H£LLE>[,  son  of  DeucaUon  and  Pyrrha,  reigned  in 
Phthiotis  about  1495  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  gave 
the  name  of  llellenians  to  his  subjects.  He  liad,  by  his  wife 
Orseis,  three  sons ;  ^^olus,  Doris,  and  Xuthus,  who  gave  their 
names  to  three  difierent  nations,  known  under  the  name  of  JK- 
oliansy  Dorians,  and  lonians.  These  last  derive  tlieir  name 
from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  and  from  the  difference  cither  oi*  ex- 
pression, or  pronunciation  in  their  respective  languages,  arose 
the  different  dialects  well  known  in  the  Greek  language. 

SCAMAN1>ER,  a  son  of  Corybas  and  Demodice,  who 
brought  a  colony  from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  and  settled  at  tiie 
foot  of  mount  Ida,  where  he  introduced  the  festivals  of  Cybele> 
md  the  dances  of  the  Corybantes.  He  some  time  afler  lost 
dtt  use  qf  his  senses,  and  threw  himself  into  the  river  Xanthus 
vhich  ever  after  bore  his  name.  His  son-in-law  Teucer  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  government  of  the  colony.  He  had  two 
daughters,  Thymo  and  Callirhoe. 

TEUCER,  a  king  of  Phrj'gia,  son  of  Scamander  by  Idea. 
According  to  some  authors,  he  was  the  first  who  introduced 
inong  his  subjects  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  the  dances  of 
the  Corybantes.  The  country  where  he  reigned  was  from  him 
called  Teucria.  His  daughter  Batea  married  Dardanus,  a 
Samothracian  prince,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of 
Teucria. 

SESOSTRIS,  king  of  Egypt,  of  whom  the  accounts  are  so 
much  mixed  v.itli  fable,  and  so  obscured  by  anti({uity,  that  it 
his  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  consistent  and  pro- 
bable story.     Historians  are  even  divided  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  name  Sesostris  with  that  of  some  other  resembling  names  in 
the  Egyptian  history,  and  several  liold  him  to  be  tlie  same  with 
SeMC  or  Seshec  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     The  following  is 
regarded  as  the  most  probable  account  of  this  monarch.     He 
ii  generally  placed  by  chronologers  in  the  Kith  century  B.  C. 
and  h  by  some  thought  to  have  been  the  son  of  Amenophis. 
Educatetl  in  manly  exercises  with  a  number  of  companions,  he 
k  nid  to  have  been  sent,  by  his  father,  at  an  early  age,  upon 
ID  expedition  into  Arabia ;  and  after  subduing  that  country. 
Bio  Africa.     While  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  latter,  his 
fttlier  died ;  and  his  successes  having  inflamed  his  ambition,  he 
vsirived  to  grasp  at  universal  empire.     Before  his  departure 
ftom  Egypt,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people  by  many 
of  kindness,  and  divided  the  country  into  thirty-six  depart- 
to  each  of  which  he  assigned  a  governor.     Then  hav- 
av  constituted  his  brother  Armais  regent,  he  marched  with  m 
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numerous  army  into  Ethiopia,  which  he  rendered  tributaryi  am 
penetrated  near  to  the  straits  of  Babebnandel.  As  he  noi 
perceived  that  he  could  not  carry  on  his  great  designs  ¥rithoa 
a  navy,  he  fitted  out  two  fleets,  notwithstanding  the  aversion 
of  the  Egyptians  to  maritime  occupations,  one  in  the  Meditei 
ranean,  and  the  other  in  the  Red  Sea.  By  means  of  the  forme 
he  reduced  the  countries  of  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  several  o 
the  Cyclades,  and  with  the  latter  he  sailed  into  the  Indian  guL 
and  made  himself  master  of  its  coasts.  Then,  pursuing  hi 
conquests  by  land,  he  is  represented  as  having  overrun  all  Am 
and  even  as  having  crossed  the  Ganges.  On  his  return,  he  in 
vaded  the  country  of  the  Scythians  and  Thracians,  in  wfaiefa 
however,  he  lost  a  great  })art  of  his  army.  It  is  commonl 
thought  that  he  left  an  Egyptian  colony  at  Colcliis,  but  Thrac 
was  his  &rthest  progress  westward.  On  his  arrival  at  Pelusiam 
after  an  absence  of  nine  years,  laden  with  spoils,  and  attendee 
with  a  vast  number  of  captives,  he  was  received  by  his  brothe 
Armais  with  pretended  joy  and  submission,  thougk  he  hai 
formed  a  plot  against  him.  For  this  traitorous  attempt  he  ei 
pelled  Armais  mm  Egypt,  and  then,  disbanding  his  army,  b 
sat  down  to  the  improvement  of  his  country.  He  erected  mag 
nificent  temples  in  all  the  cities  of  Esypt,  in  the  building  c 
which  none  but  his  captives  were  employed.  He  raised  obe 
lisks,  with  inscriptions  recording  his  conquests  and  revemiei 
He  built  a  wall  of  great  length,  on  the  eastern  boundary  c 
Egypt,  to  protect  it  from  the  incursions  of  the  Arabians,  an 
he  dug  a  number  of  canals,  branching  from  the  Nile  in  all  di 
rections,  for  the  purpose  both  of  commerce  and  navigation.  H 
is  said,  in  the  height  of  his  pride,  to  have  harnessed  tributar 
kings  to  his  chariots,  till  one  of  them,  pointing  out  to  him  tb 
rotation  of  the  wheels,  by  which  each  part  was  successively  i 
top  and  bottom,  brought  him  to  reflection.  Becoming  blind  i 
his  advanced  years,  he  finished  his  course  by  a  voluntary  deatb 

BUSIRIS,  of  Egypt,  infamous  for  his  cruelties,  exerciaei 
his  tvranny  at  this  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  barbi 
rously  cut  the  throats  of  all  foreigners,  who  landed  in  his  com 
try ;  this  was  probably  during  the  absence  of  Sesostris. 

PHERON,  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Sesostris  in  his  kingdon 
but  not  in  his  glory.  Herodotus  relates  but  one  action  of  hii 
which  shows  how  greatly  he  had  degenerated  from  the  religion 
sentiments  of  his  ancestors.  In  an  extraordinary  inundation  € 
the  Nile,  which  exceeded  eighteen  cubits,  this  prince  enraged  a 
the  wild  havock  which  was  made  by  it,  threw  a  javelin  at  tb 
river,  as  though  he  intended  thereby  to  chastise  its  insoknoe 
but  was  himself  immediately  punished  for  his  impietyt  if  tb 
historian  may  be  credited,  with  the  loss  of  sight. 

DANA  US,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  his  brother  ^£g]rpte 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt.    Some  time  after,  a  diflerenoe  torn 
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between  the  brothers,  and  Danaus  set  sail  with  his  fifty  daugh- 
ters in  quest  of  a  settlement.    He  visited  Rhodes,  where  he 
eomecriLted  a  statue  to  Minerva,  and  arrived  safe  on  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Gela- 
nor,  king  of  Argos.    Gelanor  had  lately  ascended  the  throne, 
and  the  first  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  with  dissensions 
with  his  subjects.    Danaus  took  advantage  of  Gelanor's  unpo- 
pularity, and  obliged  him  to  abdicate  the  crown.     The  success 
of  Danaus,  invited  the  fifty  sons  of  /Egyptus  to  embark  for 
Greece.     They  were  kindly  received  by  their  uncle,  who  either 
uppiefaensive  of  the  number,  or  terrified  by  an  oracle,  wliich 
toieatened  his  ruin  by  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  caused  his  daugh- 
ters, to  whom  tliey  were  promised  in  marriage,  to  murder  them 
ihe  first  night  of  their  nuptials.     I  lis  fatal  orders  were  exe- 
cuted, but  Hypermnestra  alone  spared  the  life  of  Lynceus. 
Danaus  at  first  persecuted  Lynceus  with  unremitted  fury,  but 
he  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  him,  and  he  acknowledged  him 
ibr  his  son-in-law,  and  successor,  after  a  reign  of  50  years. 
He  died  about  B.  C.  1425  and  after  death  he  was  honoured 
vith  a  splendid  monwnent  in  the  town  of  Argos,  which  still 
existed  in  the  age  of  Pausanius.     According  to  iEschylus, 
Duiaua  left  Egypt,  resolving  not  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
of  his  daughters,  with  the  sons  of  his  brother,  a  connection 
vhich  he  deemed  unlawful  and  impious.     The  ship  in  which 
Danaus  came  to  Greece,  was  called  Armais,  and  was  the  first 
that  bad  ever  appeared  there.     It  is  said  that  the  use  of  pumps 
was  first  introduced  into  Greece  by  Danaus. 

NITOCllIS,  a  celebrated  cjueen  of  Babylon,  who  built  a 
bodge  across  the  Euphrates,  in  the  middle  of  that  city,  and 
dug  a  number  of  reservoirs  for  the  superfluous  waters  of  that 
ri?er.  She  ordered  herself  to  be  buried  over  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  had  an  inscription  on  her  tomb,  which  signified 
diat  her  successors  would  find  great  treasures  within,  if  ever 
liiey  were  in  need  of  money ;  but  that  their  labours  woidd  be 
but  ill  repaid  if  ever  they  ventured  to  open  it  without  necessit}'. 
Cyrus  opened  it  through  curiosity,  and  was  struck  to  find 
within  it  these  words :  If  thy  avarice  had  ttot  been  insatiable^ 
Htm  never  wouldst  have  violated  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

PANDION  I.,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Ericthon  and  Pa- 
adiea,  who  succeeded  his  father;  became  father  of  Procne 
■id  Philomela,  Erectheus  and  Butes.  During  his  reign, 
was  jBUch  an  abundance  of  corn,  wine  and  oil,  tliat  it  was 
reported  that  Bacchus  and  Minerva  had  personally 
Attica.  He  waged  a  successful  war  against  La])dacus, 
U^g  of  Boeotia,  and  gave  his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage  to 
Teneus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  had  assisted  him.  The  treat- 
rhicb  Philomela  received  from  her  brother-in-law,  Te- 
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reu8>  was  the  source  of  much  grief  to  Pandioii,  and  he  d 
through  excess  of  sorrow,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years. 

ERECTHElJS,  son  of  Pandion  1.,  was  the  sixth  khif 
Athens.  He  was  father  of  Cecrops  II.,  Metion,  Pandoi 
and  four  daughters,  Creusa,  Orithya,  Procris,  and  Otho) 
by  Praxithea. 

CECROPS  II.,  was  the  seventli  king  of  Athens,  and 
son  and  successor  of  Erectheus.     He  married  Metiadusi 
daughter  of  Eupalemus,    by  whom  he  had  Pandion. 
reigned  40  years. 

PYLAS,  a  king  of  Megara,  who  having  accidentally  kil 
his  uncle  Bins,  resigned  his  kingdom  to  his  son-in-law  Pandi 

PANDION  II.,  son  of  Cecrops  II.,  by  Metiadusa,  who  s 
ceeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Athens.  He  was  dri 
from  his  paternal  dominions,  and  fled  to  Pylas,  king  of  Me0 
who  gave  him  his  daughter  Pelia  in  marriage,  and  resigned 
crown  to  him.  Pandion  became  the  father  of  four  childi 
called  from  him  Pandiqnidce^  iEgeus,  Pallas,  Nisus,  and  Ly< 
The  eldest  of  these  children  recovered  his  father's  kingdom 

iEGEUS,  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Pandion,  being  desir 
of  having  children,  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  in 
return,  stopped  at  the  court  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Troezene,  ^ 
gave  him  his  daughter  i^thra  in  marriage.  He  left  her  pi 
nant,  and  told  her,  that  if  she  had  a  son,  to  send  hun 
Athens  as  soon  as  he  could  lift  a  stone  under  which  he  1 
concealed  his  sword.  By  this  sword  he  was  to  be  known 
iEgeus,  who  did  not  wish  to  make  any  public  discovery  c 
son,  for  fear  of  his  nephews,  the  Pallantides,  who  expected 
crown.  iEthra  became  the  mother  of  Theseus,  whom 
accordingly  sent  to  Athens  with  his  father's  sword.  W] 
Theseus  came  to  Athens,  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  h 
but  he  escaped,  and  upon  showing  iEgeus  the  sword  he  w< 
discovered  himself  to  be  his  son.  When  Theseus  retun 
from  Crete,  afi^jr  the  death  of  the  Minotaur,  he  forgot,  agi 
able  to  the  engagement  made  with  his  father,  to  hoist  up  wl 
sails  as  a  signal  of  his  success ;  and  iSgeus,  at  the  sight 
black  saUs,  concluding  that  his  son  was  dead,  threw  hnn 
from  a  high  rock  into  the  sea ;  which  from  him,  as  some  s 
pose,  has  been  called  the  iEgean.  iEgeus  reigned  48  ye 
and  died  B.C.  1235. 

ABAS,  the  eleventh  king  of  Argos,  was  famous  for  his 
nius  and  valour.  He  was  father  to  Proetus  and  Acrisius,  ; 
built  AbflB.     He  reigned  ^2S  years. 

MINOS  I.,  king  of  Crete.  He  gave  laws  to  his  subie 
which  remained  in  force  in  the  age  of  the  philosopher  1*1 
His  justice  and  moderation  procured  him  the  titles  of  die 
Tourite  of  tlie  gods^  the  confident  of  Jupiter^  and  the  wise 
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gisktor  in  every  city  of  Greece ;  and,  according  to  the  poets, 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  equity  after  death,  nith  the  office  of 
wpreme  judge  of  the  infernal  regions.  In  this  character  he  is 
represented  sitting  in  the  shades  and  holding  a  sceptre  in  his 
hand.  The  dead  plead  their  causes  before  him  ;  and  the  im- 
partial judge  shakes  the  fatal  urn,  which  is  filled  with  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind.  He  married  Ithona,  by  whom  he  had  Ly- 
castesy  the  father  of  Minos  II. 

LABDACL'S,  king  of  Thebes.    lie  was  fatlier  to  Laius. 

LAI  US,  son  of  Labdacus,  king  of  Thebes,  married  J^^casta, 
by  whom  he  had  CEdipus ;  but  understanding  by  the  oracle  he 
ihould  be  killed  by  his  own  son,  he  delivered  the  babe  to  a 
ihepherd  to  destroy  it,  who  bound  the  infant's  legs  with  a 
twisted  twig,  and  hanging  him  on  a  tree,  left  him  there  to 
perish;  but  Phorbus,  shepherd  to  Polybus,  king  of  Corinth, 
Mund  him,  and  presented  him  to  the  king,  who  brought  him 
op,  and  CEdipus  fulfilled  the  oracle. 

JOCASTA,  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  and  wife 
of  Laius,  was  mother  to  CEdipus,  whom  she  afterwards  igno- 
imtly  married,  and  had  by  him  Polyniccs  and  Eteocles,  who 
having  kiUed  one  another  in  a  battle  Sov  the  succession,  Jocasta 
destroyed  herself  for  grief. 

POLYBUS,  king  of  Corinth,  who  preserved  CEdipus 
when  he  was  exposed^  educated  him  at  his  court,  and  owned 
him  for  his  son. 

CEDIPUS,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Thebes,  whose  history 
b  partly  fabulous,  flourislied  about  \'266  B.  C.  He  was  given 
by  his  father  to  a  sliepherd,  who  was  ordered  to  put  him  to 
death,  to  prevent  misfortunes  witli  which  he  was  threatened 
by  an  oracle.  But  the  shej)herd  unwilling  to  kill  him  with  his 
own  hands,  tied  him  by  the  feet  to  a  tree,  that  he  might 
be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  The  infant  was  however  found  in 
this  situation  by  another  shepherd  named  Phorbas,  who  carried 
him  to  Polybus  king  of  Corinth,  where  the  queen  having  no 
diildren,  educated  him  with  as  much  care  as  if  he  had  been  her 
own  son.  "When  he  was  grown  he  was  informed  that  he  was 
not  the  son  of  Polybus,  on  which,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  he 
went  to  seek  for  his  father  in  Phocis ;  but  scarce  was  he  arrived 
in  that  crmntry,  wlien  he  met  his  father  on  the  road,  and  killed 
lum  without  knowing  him.  A  short  time  after,  having  deli- 
'ered  the  country  fioui  tlie  monster  called  the  Sphinx,  he  mar- 
ried Jocasta,  without  knowing  that  she  was  liis  mother,  and 
bad  foiu"  children  by  her,  but  afterwards  being  informed  of  his 
incest,  he  quitted  the  tlirone,  and,  thinking  hhnself  unworthy 
of  the  light,  ])ut  out  his  eyes.  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  who 
»epe  celebrated  amongst  the  Greeks,  were  born  of  this  inces- 
tuous marriage. 

.VNTIGONE,  the  daughter  of  CEdipus,  king  of  Thebes, 
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who  led  her  father,  when  blind  and  baiushed.  She  wai  slain 
by  the  usurper  Creon,  whose  son  Haemon,  befaig  m  love  with 
her,  killed  nimself  upon  her  tomb.  Her  death  was  avenged 
upon  Creon  by  llieseus. 

MINOS  if.  the  grandson  of  Minos  L  and  king  of  Crete* 
He  increased  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouf- 
ing  islands,  but  showed  himself  cruel  in  the  war  agamst  the 
Athenians,  who  had  put  to  death  his  son  Androgens.  He  took 
Megara  by  the  treachery  of  Scylla ;  and  obliged  the  vanquished 
to  send  annually  to  Crete,  seven  chosen  l>oys  and  seven  virgins 
to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur''^.  This  bloody  tribute  was 
abolished  when  Theseus  destroyed  the  monster.  Minos  wis 
slain  by  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily,  about  35  years  before  the 
Trojan  war. 

ANDROGRUS,  son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  was  murdered 
by  the  Athenians  for  his  success  at  the  Attic  games. 


LITERATURE. 

CADMUS,  king  of  Thebes,  the  son  of  Agenor,  king  of 
Phoenicia,-  and  the  brother  of  Phoenix,  CiKx,  and  Europa. 
Cadmus  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  letters  into 
Greece ;  but  some  maintun,  that  the  alphabet  which  he  brought 
from  Phoenicia,  was  only  different  from  that  which  was  used  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  This  alphabet  consisted  oif 
only  16  letters,  to  which  Palamedes  afterwards  added  four,  and 
Simonides  of  Melos,  the  same  number.  By  some,  the  hwem^ 
lion  of  letters  is  attributed  to  Cadmus,  as  in  the  following  Hnet : 

The  noble  art  to  Cadmus  owes  its  rise. 
Of  painting  words,  and  speaking  to  the  eyei ; 
He  first  in  wondrous  magic  fetters  bound 
The  airy  voice,  and  stopp'd  the  flying  sound ; 
The  various  figures,  by  bis  pencil  wrought. 
Gave  colour,  form,  and  body  to  the  thought. 

The  worship  of  many  of  tlie  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  deities 
was  also  introduced  by  Cadmus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  come 
into  Greece  1403  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  to  have 
died  61  years  aAer. 

POLYDORUS,  a  king  of  Thebes,  the  son  of  Cadmus  and 
Hermione,  who  married  Nycteis,  by  whom  he  had  Labdacua 
the  father  of  Laius  and  grandfather  of  OBdipus. 

*  A  ccletoitcd  HMyastcr. 


PERIOD  V. 

FROM  GIDEON  TO  SAUL. 
[B.  C.  1252.] 

REMARKABLE  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


\m  Tbe  citj  ofTyrc  built, 

UM  7qiLtbah  defeats  the  Ammonites. 

IfiS  Cartbm^  foandetl  by  tlie  Tynans. 

ItiS  The  Argooaatic  expedition. 

1198  Tbe  Trojan  war  begins. 

1184  The  destniction  of  Troy. 

1178  Salamis  in  Cyprus  built  by  Tcnccr. 

1117  Samson  exerts  bis  extraordinary  strength,  and  dies. 


Iv  diis  period  the  Greeks  begin  to  make  other  nations  feel  the  ef- 
fccti  of  that  enterprising  and  martial  spirit,  for  which  they  were  so 
nmarkable,  and  which  they  had  imdoubtedly  exercised  upon  one 
Mother  long  before.  Xheir  first  enterprise  was  an  invasion  of  Colchis, 
for  the  sake  of  the  golden  fleece.  Whatever  was  the  nature  of  this 
expedition,  it  is  probable  they  succeeded  in  it ;  and  that  this  specimen 
of  the  produce  and  riches  of  Asia  inclined  them  to  Asiatic  expeditions 
erer  after. 

At  this  time  Greece  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  principa- 
lities, most  of  which  seem  to  have  been  in  subjection  to  Agamemnon, 
king  of  MycsBna. 

In  this  period,  after  tlic  first  class,  which  is  still  miscellaneous,  we 
hare  placed  five  other  classes,  viz.  Philosophy,  Poetry  and  Music, 
Literature,  History,  and  Medicine. 


GIDEON,  the  son  of  Joash,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  He 
dwelt  in  the  city  of  Oplirah,  and  had  a  very  extraordinary  caD, 
to  deliver  Israel  from  the  oppression  of  the  Midianites.  After 
deaths  of  Barak  and  Deborah,  Judges  vi.  1,  2.  the  Midian- 
so  distressed  the  Hebrews,  that  they  were  forced  to  flee 
caves,  from  B.  C.  1252,  to  B.  C.  1245.  Israel,  over- 
ned  with  misfortunes,  cried  to  the  Lord,  who  deputed  a 
praphet  to  them,  who  reproached  them  sharply  witn  ^  their 
■platitude.     At  the  same  tjme,  God  sent  his  angel  to  Gideon, 
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who  was  threshing  out  his  corn  privately,  near  a  wine-pres^ 
under  an  oak,  to  conceal  from  the  Midianites  wliat  he  was  do- 
ing, and  be  able  to  flee  away  immediately  with  his  com,  as  soon 
as  they  appeared.  The  angel  saluted  Gideon,  and  said,  the 
Lord  is  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour.  Gideon  hesi- 
tated ;  but  the  angel  answered,  Go,  in  this  thy  misht,  thou 
shalt  save  Israel  from  the  Midianites.  Gideon  excused  himself; 
but  the  Lord  said  to  him,  ''  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
beat  the  Midianites,  as  if  they  were  but  one  man."  Gideon 
asked  a'  sign  of  him,  that  he  might  be  convinced  it  was  no  d^ 
lusion ;  he  made  ready  a  kid,  and  unleavened  cakes,  which  he 
brought  and  presented  to  him.  The  angel  said,  "  put  them 
on  this  rock,  and  pour  out  the  broth."  Then  the  angel,  w^ 
the  end  of  his  staff  that  w^as  in  his  hand,  touched  the  flesh  and 
unleavened  cakes ;  iire  issued  out  of  the  rock  and  consumed 
them.  The  angel  disappeared.  Gideon  exclaimed,  **  alas !  O 
Lord  God,  for  I  have  seen  an  angel  of  the  Lord  face  to  face.* 
The  Lord  said  to  him,  **  Fear  not,  thou  shalt  not  die."  In 
that  same  place  he  erected  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  which  he  called 
the  place  of  the  Lord.  The  night  following,  God  commanded 
him  to  cut  down  the  grove,  and  the  altar  of  Baal,  to  build  an 
altar  to  the  Lord  upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  where  he  had 
lately  offered,  and  to  make  a  burnt  sacrifice  of  one  of  his  fii- 
ther*s  two  bullocks.  Gideon  obeyed.  The  next  day  the  in- 
habitiints  of  Ophrah  told  Joash,  that  Gideon  must  be  slaini 
for  this  affront  oflbred  to  Baal.  Joash  answered,  are  ye  to 
defend  Baal  ?  If  Baal  be  God,  let  him  avenge  himself.  From 
that  time,  Gideon  was  called  Jero-baal,  that  is,  let  Baal  see,  or 
let  Baal  contest  with  him,  who  has  thrown  down  his  altar. 

The  Midianites  came  and  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Jeireel; 
and  Gideon  assembled  the  Israelites  of  the  house  of  Abiczer, 
who  dwelt  nearest  him  ;  also  Manasseh,  Asher,  Zebulim,  and 
Naphtali.  Gideon,  to  assure  them  that  God  intended  their 
deliverance,  prayed  for  a  sign,  that  God  would  let  the  dew  fidi 
on  a  piece  of  wool,  spread  on  the  ground,  wliile  all  around  wis 
dry.  Aflcr  this,  he  desired  another  sign,  quite  the  contrarji 
that  the  fleece  of  wool  should  remain  dry,  while  all  the  carui 
about  it  abounded  with  dew. 

Gideon  ordered  three  hundred  men  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  and  gave  to  each  a  trumpet,  a  lamp,  or  light,  and  an 
empty  pitcher  to  conceal  that  light.  Stealing  over  to  the  ene- 
my's camp,  he  heard  a  Midianite  relating  his  dream,  of  a  caka 
of  barley  bread,  which  rolling  into  the  camp  of  Midian,  overset 
the  general's  tent.  The  hearer  replied,  "  This  is  the  sword  of 
Gideon."  Gideon  returned  to  his  people,  encouraffed  them* 
and  bid  them  Uike  their  lamps,  their  pitchers,  and  tncir  truuH 
])ets,  and  do  as  they  should  see  him  do.  He  divided  them  into 
three  companies,  of  one  hundred  men  each ;  which  advanced 
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three  diilerent  ways  towards  the  camp  of  the  Midianites.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  second,  or  middle-watch,  at  midnight, 
on  a  signal  given  by  Gideon,  the  three  companies  blew^  tlieir 
trumpets,  broke  their  pitchers,  showed  their  Ughts,  and  shouted 
•*  The  sword  of  the  Lord,  and  of  Gideon,"  and  stood  every  man 
in  his  place ;  as  if  they  were  the  advanced  guard  of  the  whole 
limy  of  Israel,  whom  they  were  lighting  to  attack  the  camp. 
All  the  host  of  the  enemy,  "  ran,  and  cried,  and  fled"  through 
the  openings  between  the  three  companies,  and  in  their  panic  of 
terror,  put  each  other  to  the  sword.  The  neighbouring  tribes 
of  Manasseh,  and  Naphtali,  came  in  and  pursued  them ;  Gi- 
deon, with  his  three  hundred  warriors,  passed  the  Jordan,  fol- 
lowed the  Midianites  to  Succoth  and  Penuel,  Judges  viii.  1 — 3, 
&c.,  defeated  them,  took  their  two  kings,  Zeba  and  Zalmun- 
nt,  and  returned  towards  Succoth  and  Penuel  before  sun-set. 
As  these  two  cities  had  refused  to  supply  him  witli  provisions 
and  refreshments,  when  he  passed  them  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  at  his  return  he  took  a  terrible  vengeance  on  them.  He 
put  Zeba  and  Zahmmna  to  death,  and  took  away  the  golden 
ornaments,  (crescents,)  which  were  about  tlieir  camels'  necks, 
and  which  were  probably  consecrated  to  the  moon,  who  was 
worshipped  in  that  neighbourhood,  before  the  thne  of  Abraham, 
under  the  title  of  Ashtaroth  Kamaim,  ^^  the  shining  cow  two- 
bomed.*'  Gen.  xiv.  5. 

After  tliis  victory,  Israel  said  to  Gideon,  ''  Rule  thou  over 
U5."  Gideon  answered,  "  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  nor  my  sou 
fhall  not  rule  over  you,  the  Lord  shall  rule  over  you :"  but, 
*•  give  me,  every  man,  the  ear-rings  of  his  ])rcy  ;**  for  the  Mi- 
dianites were  accustomed  to  wear  gold  pendants  at  their  ears. 
Of  tliese  Gideon  made  an  ephod,  and  placed  it  in  the  city  of 
Ophrah.  This  ephod  seems  to  have  included  not  only  the 
priesfs  dress,  but  also  a  sacerdotal  establishment  in  his  own 
town;  and  this  establishment  infringing  on  that  at  Shiloh, 
Judg.  x\'iii.  1 .  proved  a  "  snare  to  Gideon  and  his  family,"  or 
m  seduction  to  idolatry,  in  worshii)ping  the  true  God  in  an  im- 
proper manner. 

Gideon  had  seventy  sons,  born  of  many  wives,  whom  he 
had  married ;  and  besides  these,  ho  had  another,  Ahimclech, 
the  son  of  a  c<mcubine,  who  roimied  three  vears  at  Shechem, 
It  has  been  ol)ser\ed  that  the  si)irit  of  the  Lord,  by  which 
Gideon  was  animated  to  undertake  the  deliverance  of  his  coun- 
try, was  a  spirit  o(  fortitude  and  of  pntdcficc,  and  of  all  the 
virtues  requisite  in  a  commander,  Judg.  vi.  7 — K).  Gideon 
was  a  con.sunnnate  judge  ;  he  possessed  all  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  that  arduous  station  among  a  contumacicms,  a 
divided,  and  a  rebellious  ))0()})le. 

ABIMEIjECII,  the  natural  son  of  Gideon  by  Druma,  his 
CPDCubine.     Ilis  baibarous  miurdcr  of  his  brethren,  with  his 
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attempt  to  convert  the  republic  of  Israel,  into  a  monarchyv  in 
his  own  person,  together  with  the  civil  war  that  followed,  and 
his  deser^'ed  deatli,  in  the  third  year  of  his  usurpationi  are 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Judges,  chap.  ix. 

JOTHAM,  Gideon  s  youngest  son,  escaped  the  slaughter 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Ophrtah  made  of  his  seventy  brethren, 
killed  in  the  presence,  and  by  the  order  of  Abimelcch,  Gideon's 
natural  son,  Judges  ix.  5,  6,  &c.  The  people  of  Shechem 
created  this  same  Ahimelech  king,  because  he  was  their  coun- 
tryman. Jotham,  therefore,  went  tip  to  Mount  Gerizim,  and 
thence  addressed  himself  to  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem,  in  the 
famous  fable  of  the  trees,  who  offered  their  kingdom,  which 
the  valuable  trees  declined,  and  at  length  they  elected  the 
briimble.  He  then  fle<l  to  Ueer.  We  know  not  what  became 
of  him  after  this,  but  his  prediction  against  Shechem  and  Abi- 
melech  was  soon  accomplished,  Judg.  ix.  5,  &c. 

J  AIR,  of  Manasseh,  possessed  beyond  Jordan  the  whole 
country  of  Argob  to  the  borders  of  Geshur  and  Maachati. 
Judg.  X.  S.  He  succeeded  Tola  in  the  government  of  Isreelt 
and  was  succeeded  by  Jephthah.  Ilis  government  continued 
twent^'-two  vears,  from  B.  C.  120J),  to  B.  C.  1 187. 

JEPHTHAH,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Israel,  was  a  son  of 
Gilead,  his  mother  being  one  of  Gilead*s  concubines.  In  con- 
socjuence  of  Gilead*s  marriage,  Jephthah  was  expelled  firom 
the  house  ;  and  rrtiring  into  the  bnd  of  Tob,  became  captain 
of  a  band  of  rovers.  The  Israelites,  who  inhabited  beyond 
Jordan,  being  pressed  by  the  Ammonites,  tipplied  to  Jephthah 
for  assistance,  and  offered  to  place  themselves  under  his  com- 
mand ;  accordingly  he  consented  to  succour  them  on  condition 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  would  acknowledge  bim  for  their 
prince.  B.  C.  1187.  Jephthah,  having  been  invested  with  the 
chief  command,  remonstrated  with  the  king  of  the  Ammonitea 
on  the  injustice  of  the  war  in  which  he  was  engage<l,  and  ob- 
taining no  satisfactor}'  reply,  he  levied  a  powerful  army,  and 
marched  against  him  to  battle.  But  before  he  engaged,  he 
nind(*  a  vow  to  the  LonI,  that  he  would  sacrifice,  or  consecrate 
to  him,  the  first  Ii\'ing  creature  that  should  come  out  of  hit 
house  to  meet  him  on  his  return.  The  contest  was  soon  d^ 
cided  by  a  complete  victory ;  and  the  conqueror,  as  he  an- 
proaelied  his  house  at  Mizpeh,  perceived  his  daughter,  an  only 
child,  advancing  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success,  with  music 
<ind  dancing,  sind  other  tokens  of  filial  affection.  Recollecting 
his  vow,  the  interview  occiisioned  the  most  poignant  distress ; 
but  when  he  communicated  it  to  his  daughter,  she  received  the 
hitelligence  v^ith  a  firm  and  submissive  mind ;  and  determining 
to  uc(|uie(:ce  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  father^s  vow,  she 
meii^y  n' quested  a  delay  or  two  months,  that  she  might  redie 
with  her  companions  to  lament  her  infeficity.    At  the  ezpinip 
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yw  ill^iiltfcd  internii^  ■heMmdrto  hattfOur,*  «M 
rik  kef  Mcof  dBw  to  tfis  to#  wUdi  Vs.  Ittifl  tiMi^Aili'* 
Hv-taQiiet  to  JephiiuA'i  wr^  aolM  bdtofe  Ait  Irff 
ior  Hfm  radbr  offisred  «p  to  him  Ibf  «  Itoiit  jaiMftfl) 
irfdM^  oe  of  6pinion»  tint  the  wm  devoCttd  M  e^lbitfy^i 
Bafciniitq  Hie  teniee  of  Ood.  Tldi  nuMf  Amttd*  m 
jtoe|itMiii'  of  ft  single  pariide  irUdi  ii  trilutt  m  «hlri» 
V  OB}  ibr  file  mxtk^  HebtcnT  ftftftkde  MiiiiMf  i^|illi^ 
r  Tho  fuegi  rtay  be  thai  rendewd  t  <' WlMMfiAiriesMiiM 
tt«0, 1  iriB  devote  to  the  Loid^  o^/I  iiffl  eikr  M^  A 
diitrnicie"  OdieriHieii '' WheMrev  cMiei  10  «bM  M^  I 
evote  to  the  Lord ;  and,  that  is  also,  I  will  €4iit  WJfi 
rliiim  sac/ifltfc' :"  or^  and  I  wlD  dfler  up  loftlttkllkiil 
-comes  out  of  my  house.  It  ou^f  fflmriie  to  W^olb* ' 
|»  All  JephAah's  radiness  htd  time  to  M^«^  hUllAi^^ 
Ms eionlib  to  bewail  her  eiif^lef^i  dbt  te^  Ymmemm^ 

0  God,  which  oblteed  her  to  rtWtato  siilri^  IfMloifi  M«^ 
,  Ac.  it  is  said,  Ihat  she  went  to  bewafl  \m  WfjffilK 
BV  nsflfyity,  JDOBKies,  tne  isffaeHie  wonen  wcni  ywiiy 
isea  to  moom  for— rather  wrrA^-^the  donghtsf  6f  #<$|Iia 

•a  lameiit  her  sechidon  from  th^  irorld^  toA  tto  hirdliBqi 
T  ataatkn^  as  est  off  from  dofnestle  Bfo  ffid  eilftfyWSHb 
^If  hi  Ae  ooorae  of  two  ttonthk^  M  {iUfWftt  (Sd^Mi  llaM^  MHf^ 

1  «f  Jephtbah  ft  ransom  f<»  his  daiighte¥,  yet  «tti^  iw 
Icve  been  allte,  though  dead  to  him  and  hi*  ftiiiati  aft  Mi 
Mid,  and  to  the  wond  by  her  seclurion,  if  the  IshieHte 
tt  went  to  condole  with  her.  We  may  also  obserfe.  that 
Ot  said  afterwards  that  he  saerificed  her,  but,  "  He  did 
her  according  to  his  tow."  It  is  added,  she  knew  no  man ; 
VitM  sacrificed,  this  remark  is  firirolous,  but  if  'she  wkA 
hfeled  to  perpetual  virginity,  this  idea  coincides  with  the 
<f  ^  IsraeBtish  women.  On  the  whole,  we  tliay  tofiAy 
iAlty  that  Jephthah's  daughter  was  not  sacrificed,  but  de^ 
^  A  state  of  celibacy ;  and  if  there  Were  at  that  time 
H  irttendants  at  the  tabernacle,  she  might,  probably,  joitt 

I1ON9  the  twelfth  judge  of  Israel,  and  the  seeoiid  after 
hill^  succeeded  Ibzan,  B.  C.  1174,  or,  according  to  Alstik 
KC  183S.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  Idte 
die  republic  ten  years,  died  aboot  B*  C.  1167. 
was  the  wife  of  BUmelech,  who  ietired  into  the 
PUiab  on  occasion  of  a  famine  in  Juddi ;  where  EGme^ 
Naomi  settled  her  ttro  sotis  in  marriage,  Mahlon  tO 
Clukm  to  Orpahi  These  two  youi^  men  dyiAg 
children,  Naomi  resdlyed  to  return  ihto  JideiU 
it^rs-in-law  were  derirous  of  returning  iHth 
d  them*  Orpah  remamed  behilid,  bat/ 
Naomi io  Bethlehem,  Ruth  1. 1, 0,3,  &c. 
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ihcy  came  tliitiicri  the  report  was  soon  spread  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  and  the  ])eople  came  to  welcome  her.  She  told  thenii 
that  they  must  no  longer  call  her  Naomi,  that  is  fai^;  but 
Miira,  that  is  bitterness.  "  For  the  Lonl,  says  she,  has  heaped 
trouble  upim  mc.  I  went  away  full,  but  the  Ijord  has  brought 
me  back  empty  and  dexolate/*  One  day  as  llutli  went  to  glean, 
she  hapiH*ned  to  enter  the  iield  of  Boaz,  who  encouraged  her  to 
follow  iiis  rea])er8,  and  made  her  eat  among  his  harvesters.  At 
her  return  home,  Na<»mi  informed  her,  that  Boaas  was  her  nesr 
kuisman,  and  sh<*  advised  the  proceedings  of  Kutb  so  warilTf 
that  she  brought  about  the  desired  marriage  of  Boas  and  Ruth. 
See  Kuth. 

BOAZ,  the  son  of  Salmon,  and  Rahab,  the  second  husband 
of  Ruth,  and  great  grandfather  to  David. 

RUTH,  a  Moabitess,  the  widow  of  JMahlon,  an  Israelite^ 
whose  interesting  history  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testiment; 
wk     and  has  been  imitated  by  Thompson  in  his  history  of  Palemoa 
and  Lavinia. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  judges  nded  over  the  chil* 
dren  of  Israel,  tiiere  was  a  grievous  famine  in  the  land.  Among 
great  numl}ers  who  left  their  habitations  to  seek  for  bread  in 
other  countries,  a  certain  man  of  Bethlehem  Judah«  named  ES« 
melech,  went  to  sojourn  in  the  country  of  Moab.  He  took  with 
him  his  wife,  whose  name  was  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons;  and 
soon  after  their  arrival,  the  two  young  men  married  two  Moab* 
itisli  women,  the  name  of  one  of  whom  was  Orpah,  and  tba 
other  Ruth. 

After  a  residence  of  ten  years,  during  which  time  Naomi 
buried  her  husbiuid  and  her  two  sons,  .««hc  determined  to  return 
to  her  own  native  country.  But,  concluding  it  would  not  he 
'agreeable  to  her  two  daughters-in-law  to  l(*ave  the  i)Iace  of  their 
nativity,  and  follow  her  into  a  strange  land,  she  desired  thein» 
just  lM,*fore  her  departure,  toretuni  each  to  her  mother's  houaei 
'*  And  may  the  Lord  deal  kindly  with  you,**  saitl  the  good  old 
woman,  **  as  ye  have  dealt  with  the  dead  and  me  !**  She  then 
tenderly  embraced  them. 

AHccted  by  tins  regiu>dful  l>eliavi<iur  of  their  mother-in-hiw, 
Orpah  and  Kuth  both  wept,  and  said,  **  Surely  we  will  return 
*witb  thee  unto  thy  people.**  i>ut  Naomi  continuing  to  dissuade 
them.  Orpah  was  at  lens^li  pn*vailed  on  to  remain  with  her 
mother.  Kuth,  li<»wever,  would  not  listen  to  anv  calls  but 
those  of  tend«*rness  for  Naomi.  *'  Intreat  me  ncit  to  leave  theot** 
i^'iid  she  to  her,  '*  or  to  return  from  following  after  thee :  for 
whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go,  and  where  thou  lo<lgest,  I  wii 
lodge;  tjiy  |Kfi]>lo  shall  Im*  my  |HM>ple,  <uid  thy  0<k1  my  Gods 
where  thou  dicst  will  I  die,  and  there  will  J  l>e  buried ;  tht 
LflH  do  so  to  me,  aiul  more  aiaii,  if  aught  but  death  part  tlieo 
ana  mi*!'*  After  this  emphatic  and  determined  declaratioi^ 
Naomi  no  longer  op|K)mh1  kuth*»  guuig  with  her. 
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tfed  at  Bethlehem,  they  appear  to  have  been 
FfdMi^'  circumstances,  that  Naomi,  upon  hearing  her 
d  ATqunini.Tiirc  exclaim,  "  Is  not  this  Naomi?"  replied,  "  Call 
t  not  Niuiiiit.  but  Mara,  for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  bitterly 
t.  1  went  out  full,  and  am  returned  empty." 
_B  tMJOe  city  lived  a  young  man,  whose  name  was  Boaz  j 
■  nearly  rcUted  to  Klimelech,  Naomi's  late  husband,  and 
lonof  gi«at  wealth.  It  being  now  the  beginning  of  the 
irvert,  Uuth  proposed  to  her  niotlier-in-law,  as  the 
jable  means  of  procuring  a  present  subsistence,  that 
I  sii  iler  her  to  go  into  the  fields  belonging  to  Boaz,  and 
n  aft  lT  his  reapers,  liopii:g  to  find  greater  indulgence 

.    \v  hiiiii  they  were  related  than  from  a  stranger. 

Bsvfaig  received  Naomi's  permission,  and  dressed  herself  as 
teea^  ta  Her  present  circumstances  would  allow,  Ruth  went 
Wfopiwcd  into  the  fields.     Her  beauty  and  comeliness  did  not 
wttm  long  unobserved  by  Boaz.     Seeing  a  stranger,  he  en-    I 
qsed  who  she  was ;  and  being  informed,  treated  her  with 

rt  kintlncsg ;  not  only  allowing  her  to  glean,  but  ordering 
napers  now  and  then  to  let  fall  a  handful  on  purpose  for 

When  he  had  learned  from  some  of  his  servants  the  whole  of 
_  ,  he  graciously  accosted  her,  saying,  "  It  has  been 
1  unto  me  all  that  thou  hast  done  unto  thy  mother-in-law 
!  death  of  thine  husband,  and  how  thou  hast  left  thy 
1  thy  mother,  and  the  land  of  thy  nativity,  and  art 
a  people  which  thou  knewest  not  heretofore.     The 
mpense  thy  works,  and  a  full  reward  be  given  thee 
Tfl  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  thou  art  come  to 
fc  JIanng  said  this,  he  gave  directions  that  she  should 
of  what  was  prepared  for  his  people,  and  be  permitted 
B  her  employment  as  long  as  the  harvest  lasted.     Ruth 
I  those  tokens  of  favour  with  a  grateful  humility,  and 

1  liim  for  the  friendly  notice  he  ha<l  taken  of  her, 

-When  she  returned  to  Naomi  in  the  evening,  and  showed 
!  groat  (juantity  of  corn  she  had  collected,  and  likewise 
d  her  with  the  favourable  reception  she  had  met  with 
iz,  the  good  old  woman  began  to  entertain  views  for 
!  bcnc^t  of  her  dutiful  and  beloved  daughter-in-law, 
e  had  never  before  contemplated. 
I  was  )^o  near  a  relation  of  her  late  husband,  was 
nd  therefore,  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews, 
t  proper  person  to  take  her  to  wife ;  she  meditated  how 
{  iboiit  :in  union  between  them.    The  difference  in  their 
she  flattered  herself,  would  not  prove  an  irre- 
t  bar,  ag,  to  a  man  of  Boaz's  generous  disposition,  tfee 
1  vl       8  of  Kuth  might  be  esteemed  equivalent  vn 
t  accordingly  gave  her  daughter-in-law  Ah 
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prudential  instructions  for  ingratiating  herself  still  further  into 
the  esteem  of  their  rich  relation,  that  in  a  short  time  he  mu- 
ried  her. 

Thus  was  an  obscure  Moabitish  damsel,  through  her  prudiCiil 
and  virtuous  behaviour,  raised  from  a  low  estate^  to  such  ap 
eminence,  that  mighty  kings  descended  from  her. 

MANOAH,  or  MANUEH,  was  the  father  of  Samson,  of, 

the  tribe  of  Dan,  of  the  city  of  Zarah  (Judg.  xiii.  1,  3>  3,  iicc). 

.An  angel  of  the  Lord  having  appeared  to  me  wife  of  Manoafc, 

and  promised  her  a  son,  Manoali  desired  of  the  Lord  that  he 

might  see  him  who  had  thus  appeared,  that  he  might  know  fipon 

him  how  to  treat  this  son  when  bom.    The  Lord  heard  Ui 

prayer,  and  the  angel  appeared  again  to  his  wife,  who  vaa  m 

the  fields,  and  who  ran  to  acquaint  her  husband.     Manoah 

went  to  him,  and  obtained  from  him  directions  respecting  hv 

^^     son.    Manoah  then  said  my  Lord,  I  pray  you  be  pleased  to  kt 

JH^    us  prepare  you  a  kid.     The  angel  replied,  I  must  not  eat  Mr 

^^    food ;  but  you  may  ofier  it  for  a  burnt-sacrifice  to  the  Loip. 

Manoah,  perceiving  that  it  was  an  angel,  said  to  his  wife,  m 

shall  certainly  die,  since  we  have  seen  the  Lord.    But  his  wife 

answered  him,  if  the  Lord  would  have  killed  us,  he  would  mt  j 

have  conferred  such  favours  on  us ;  he  would  not  have  reoeimi  \ 

our  burnt-ofiering,  nor  predicted  to  us  the  birth  of  a  son. 

SAMSON,  a  judge  of  tlie  Israelites,  and  celebrated  for  Ai 
extraordinary  transactions  by  which  he  checked  the  pride  of  ikip  \ 
Philistines,  their  oppressors,  was  born  at  Zarah,  belonnig  tt  J 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  about  the  year  B.  C.  1 155.  He  was  me  wm  ] 
of  a  person  called  Manoah,  whose  wife,  till  she  became  fiygnaf  j| 
with  Samson,  had  long  been  infertile.  When  she  had,  proSablf  \ 
given  up  all  hopes  of  a  child,  it  was  announced  to  her  that  aiii  l 
should  bring  forth  a  son,  who  would  prove  mstrumemd  j»  j 
commencing  the  emancipation  of  his  country  from  the  yoke  m.\ 
their  tyrants.  Upon  the  birth  of  the  promised  ch3d«  hip  w*  .| 
rents  called  him  Samson ;  and  as  he  advanced  in  years,  we  naMbf 
formed  that  he  exhibited  early  marks  of  extraordinary  endwi&i 
ments.  When  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  he  coBniHyi 
an  affection  for  a  young  woman  among  the  PhUistineii  and  Mr'^ 
quested  his  parents  to  procure  her  for  him  in  marriage.  Thl#-^ 
accordingly  accompanied  him  to  Timnath,  the  place  of  hesr:fMi^l 
dence ;  and  while  they  were  passing  through  the  vineyarda^fiM^ ;, 
son  was  attacked  by  a  young  lion,  which  he  quickly  destropaiL  I 
The  terms  of  his  marriage  having  been  settled  to  the  satisfiMliNi^ 
of  all  parties,  while  the  requisite  preparations  were  nudupg-flHT' 
the  solemnization  of  the  nuptials,  Samson  went  to  his 
house.  At  the  appointed  time  he  set  out,  wi^^H  his  _ 
to  Timnath,  in  order  that  he  might  compbte  the  eoDtmotsriil 
1$^  road  he  found  that  a  swarm  of  bees  had  made  their  ertJUJ 
in  the  carcase  of  the  lion  which  he  had  fonnei^  Mkl    WK 
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ray  part  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  honey  wliich  it  contained, 
den  he  eat  as  he  travelled  on,  presenting  his  &ther  and 
with  a  portion  of  it.  At  the  marriage  feast  he  proposed 
e  to  the  young  PhiUstines,  on  the  solution  of  which  a 
Mras  to  depend.  This  riddle,  in  allusion  to  the  lion  and 
ley,  was,  "  out  of  the  eater  came  meat,  and  out  of  the 
:ame  sweetness."  Seven  days  were  given  for  the  young 
unravel  the  meaning  of  these  words ;  after  the  expiration 
e  or  four  days  without  success,  tliey  applied  to  Samson's 
esiring  her  to  obtain  from  her  husband  the  proper  clue, 
reatening  her,  if  she  did  not,  to  inflict  the  severest  pu- 
nt upon  her  and  all  her  kindred,  as  persons  who  had  intro- 
ft  stranger  among  them,  to  plunder  them  of  their  property. 
1  yielded  to  her  importunity,  and  disclosed  to  her  the 
^  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day,  and  she  conununi- . 
t  to  her  countrymen,  who,  by  this  means,  won  the  prize, 
nith  indignation  at  the  treaclierous  arts  by  which  the 
bad  been  drawn  from  hhn,  to  take  his  revenge  on  the 
nes,  he  deserted  his  wife.  When  his  resentment  had 
idy  he  went  to  seek  his  wife,  but  was  then  debarred  ac- 
her  by  her  father,  who  told  him,  that,  considering  his 
desertion  of  his  daugliter  as  a  proof  that  she  did  not 
his  heart,  he  had  given  her  in  marriage  to  another* 
same  time  dreading,  however,  the  effects  of  his  anger, 
red  Samson  her  sister,  who,  as  he  said,  was  younger  and 
mer.  This  offer  he  did  not  accept,  but  departed  with  a 
ination  of  vengecince  on  a  jKiople  who  had  offei'ed  him 
suits.  With  this  view  he  collected  three  hundred  jack- 
d  let  them  loose  amonfj  the  atandinjx  corn  of  the  Philis- 
aving  previously  fastened  to  their  tails  burning  torches, 
:h  means  their  crops  of  corn,  their  vines,  and  their  olive 
rere  destroyed.  When  the  Philistines  found  that  this 
for  the  destruction  of  tlieir  property  had  been  projected 
iBon,  and  attributing  it  to  liis  resentment  for  the  injiuries 
he  had  sustained  from  his  wife  and  her  father,  they  in 
Tath  arose  in  a  timiultuous  body,  and  set  fire  to  the 
causing  both  those  wretched  persons  to  perish  in  the 
as  the  original  authors  of  their  calamity.  This  savage 
rengeance  Samson  am])Iy  retaliated,  by  falling  on  them, 
bey  were  assembled  on  $<mie  public  occasion,  and  making 
:  alaughter,  he  then  withdrew  to  a  fastness  in  a  rocky 
in  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Philistines  now  raised  an  army,  and  marched  against  the 
Judah,  who  did  not  dare  to  meet  them  in  the  field ;  but, 
snonatrating  against  the  injustice  of  their  invasion,  re- 
ft promise  that  hostilities  should  not  be  commenced,  pro- 
bqr  would  deliver  Samson  bound  into  their  hands.  To 
J  agreed,  having  first  prevailed  upon  Samson  to  submit 
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to  be  bound  and  ]cd  away  towards  his  enemies.    So  soon  as  he    i 
was  brought  within  sight  of  the  camp  of  the  Philistines,  they    { 
rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  joy,  supposing  that  now  their  dread-    1 
fill  enemy  was  in  their  power.     Their  triumph,  however,  was  of  i 
very  short  duration,  for  Samson  burst  his  bonds  asunder,  and 
with  no  other  weapon  than  the  jaw  bone  of  an  ass,  which  lay 
upon  the  ground,  attacking  the  exulting  foe  with  such  irresist-* 
ible  fiiry  that  he  soon  killed  thousands  of  them,  and  put  the 
rest  to  ignominious  flight.     Some  time  afterwards  Samson  weOk 
into  disguise  to  Gaza,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Philifl* 
tines,  where  he  was  soon  recognized ;  the  citizens  instantly  &i- 
tened  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  thinking  they  had  him  quite 
secure,  they  prepared  to  kill  him.     But  Samson  apprized  of 
their  design,  arose  at  midnight,  and  by  the  exertion  of  his 
bodily  strength  tore  up  the  posts  on  which  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  hung,  and  carried  both  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  place,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  within  sight  of  Hebron,  where 
they  appeared  a  monument  of  his  wonderful  deliverance,  both 
to  the  Israelites  and  Pliilistines. 

Some  time  after  this,  Samson  became  enamoured  of  a  woman 
named  Delilah,  whom  the  Pliilistines  made  use  of  as  an  instru- 
ment  for  betraying  him;  and  after  some  vain  attempts,  she  at 
length  found  that  his  great  strength  depended  entirely  upon  his 
hair,  he  saying,  that  if  he  were  deprived  of  that,  he  should  become 
as  weak  as  other  men.  She  now  caused  his  hair  to  be  cut  ofl^ 
and  then  gave  him  up  into  the  hands  of  liis  enemies,  who  put 
out  his  eyes  and  carried  him  away  to  Gaza,  where  he  was  laden 
with  fetters,  and  condemned  to  the  servile  employment  of  grind- 
ing com  in  the  common  prison.  In  this  situation  he  continued 
a  considerable  time,  subject  to  a  thousand  insults,  till  at  length 
his  hair  was  again  grown,  and  his  strength  restored  with  it^ 
when  a  great  festival  was  to  be  celebrated  by  the  Philistines,  in 
honour  of  their  god  Dagon,  and  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for 
his  having  delivered  their  dreadfiil  enemy  into  their  hands.  On 
this  occasion,  all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  some  thousands 
of  men  and  women,  being  assembled  either  in  the  temple  of  that 
idol,  or,  as  some  think,  m  a  building  erected  for  the  purposCi 
Samson  was  sent  for,  that  they  might  exult  over  him,  and  gra- 
tify themselves  by  exposing  him  to  abuse  and  derision.  With 
this  view  he  was  placed  in  the  centre,  between  the  two  pilhirs 
which  supported  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  he  resolved  to 
humble  the  pride  of  the  oppressors  of  Israel,  though  the  act 
would  prove  fatal  to  himself.  He  accordingly  tore  away  the 
pillars  of  the  building,  and  the  whole  assembly  was  buried  in  the 
ruins.  This  happened  about  the  year  B.  C.  1117.  Samson 
had  been  twenty  years  a  judge  in  Israel. 

ELI,  the  high  priest  of  the  Israelites,  and  judge  of  that  peo- 
ple for  forty  years,  was  a  descendant  of  Thamar,  the  younger 


rAan»%  lANue,  and  timt^  Aff^oflMei  of  Uglr^dete . 
e about jtfiejrearB. CI lfi&  HaiicbmdwidieQiifi 
to  dia  iifjgBoenej  cif  hm  poofwow  iraum  m  pta* 
WBterpionnd  good  iH&  reimel  to  lib  own  lAnite 
ml  ofieaolBlion  .to  feprove  and  pimiA  itmpiitolityy  ind 
MdMe  inattention  to  the  conduct  of  fais  own  torn*  Tba 
ja  of  Eli  in  the  discharge  of  his  office^  entailed  «a]aai« 
onthe  bradUtesandonhisown  fioBOT.  Thefowner 
mtedbjr  the  Philistines,  the  two  sons  of  Eli  ware  ablnj 
oky  which  was  a  symbol  of  the  dirine  pmeooe,  wM 
bytheaiany.  TheafMctiTeintdliaBncedyiMpoiwstqJl 
inniff  strangUi  of  Eli,  so  diat  he  fcS  backwaxda  froii 
lad  Biolcems  neck,  and  died  in  die  96di  fear  of  Ida  ag^ 
iNI  and  PHINEHAS,  sons  of  EB,  flie  bUhpriestt 
rathe  Scripture,  sons  of  Bdial,  wMdeed  and  diiaioliite( 
L  IS,  IS,  &c  They  knew  not  Ae  L<ffd,  nor 
be  functions  oftheirniinistry  in  the  tabsmada  aa 
To  the  irregularities  of  hu  sons,  AebUa  priest 
tanger.  He  reproved  them,  but  so  finqr,  tUn  dMf 
ihange  thdr  behaviour.  The  Lord,  AerdBvra,'  aent  a 
Dg  message  to  Eli  and  his  sons,,  to  be  threatened  by  Aa 
rophet  Samuel.  Accordingly,  the  Philistines  having 
war  against  Israel,  Israel  mt  about  4000  men,  Th^ 
'Israel  said,  bring  thither  the  ark  of  the  Lovd,  that  it 
ins  from  our  enemies;  andtibe  two  sonaofEli^HoiphnE 
lehas,  brought  the  ark  into  the  camp.  But  Gh>d  perfnit- 
Philistines  to  obtain  another  victory ;  and  they  UDed 
UBong  whom  were  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  and  carried 
t  ark  of  the  covenant 

HAH,  wife  of  Elkanah,  a  Levite,  and  an  inhabitant  of 
nmng  gone  to  the  usual  sacrificial  festival  at  ShSbh, 
lerself  of  an  opportunity  of  **  pouring  out  her  soul  bei^ 
1*^  at  the  tabernacle,  requesting  the  removal  of  the  re* 
rbidi  she  duly  suffered  from  Penihnah  her*copartner 
sbracesy  though  far  her  inferior  in  the  afiections  of  El« 
y  die  bestowd  of  a  son.  The  fervent,  yet  silent  man- 
or appeal,  induced  Eli  to  mistake  her  emotions  for  in- 
a^-wim  which  he  most  precipitately  accused  hleri  but 
i.cireamstance  being  explained,  he  as  readily  retracted, 
0^^  the  uncharitableness  into  that  of  benediction* 
eptance  of  Hannah's  prayer,  was  at  length  corroborated 
IB  of  a  child,  whom  her  piety  and  gratitude  concurred 
SaanmL,  that  is  "  asked  of  God."  Having  been  de* 
rfl^Nasarite  from  his  infancy,  he  was  no  sooner  weaned; 
presented  him  to  Eli  for  the  service  of  the  ta^ 
i  whom  he  was  invested  with  the  distinginshingepho^ 
^  iiAH,  the  second  wife  of  Elkanah,  the  &iher  of 
K>BBr  fertility,  and  Hannah's  barrenness  are  recorded 
X  G 
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fai  1  Sam.  i.;   with  several  interesting  circumstances,  which 
show  the  folly  and  inconvenience  of  polygamy. 

SAMUEL,  an  eminent  prophet  and  judge  of  Israel  for  seve* 
ral  yearsfy  was  the  son  of  Elkanah  and  Hannahi  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  and  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  1  Sam.  i.  1,  S,  S,  &e« 
1  Chrun.  vi.  S3,  He  commenced  the  exercise  of  his  judicidi 
office  at  alx>ut  forty  years  of  age,  and  maintained  it  during  his 
whole  life,  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  appointed  his  sons 
to  the  subordinate  office  of  judges ;  but  as  they  abused  their 
trust,  the  elders  of  Israel  appUed  to  Samuel,  requesting  him  to 
appoint  a  king  over  them,  and  soon  after  Saul  was  inducted  into 
this  office,  during  whose  reign  he  retained  a  considerable  degroo 
of  authority,  both  with  respect  to  Saul  himself,  and  to  aU  Ao 
people.  The  last  authoritative  act  which  he  seems  to  have  pef^ 
tormed,  was  that  of  anointing  Uavid,  and  investing  him  with  tlw 
royal  authority  in  the  place  of  Saul.  After  this  act  he  returned 
to  Ramah,  and  dwelt  there  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  m^ 
ffociating  with  the  prophets,  who  formed  a  kind  of  communilj 
under  lus  conduct.  Samuel  died  at  the  age  of  98  years,  abooC 
two  years  before  Saul,  A.  M.  SiHT,  B.  C,  1057,  and  was  buiiid 
at  Ramah,  1  Sam.  xxv.  1. 

Samuel  was  a  character  of  a  very  superior  cast ;  of  irre- 
proachable integrity,  imdaunted  fortitude,  unabating  seal,  un* 
affected  and  unblemished  piety ;  sincere  as  a  friend,  gentle  ■•  a 
man,  virtuous  as  a  judge,  and  holy  as  a  prophet. 

ABNER,  the  son  of  Ner,  and  uncle  to  king  Saul,  as  wel  as 
his  father  in  law,  and  general  of  his  army.  After  that  monarchal 
death  he  placed  his  son  Ishboslieth,  on  the  throne,  and  for  sevM 
years  supported  his  interest  witli  various  success ;  but  the  youag 
lung  offending  him,  by  challenging  him  for  an  amoiy  with  Ria- 
pah,  one  of  his  fathers  concubines,  Abner  went  over  to  Dovid^ 
with  offers  of  making  all  Israel,  declare  for  him,  which  wen 
readily  accepted ;  but  the  kindness  shown  him  by  David,  oo 
that  occasion,  having  excited  Joab*s  jealousy,  he  treacherously 
murdered  him. 

We  shall  now,  as  usual,  step  aside  into  prophnne  histom 
and  although  in  these  remote  ])eriods  we  are  still  involved  a 
fable,  yet  we  shall  find  much  that  is  interesting  with  respeot  lo 
the  progress  of  men  and  things. 

THESEUS,  a  famous  hero  of  antiquitv,  ranked  among  tho 
demi-gods.  He  was  the  son  of  /Egeus,  king  of  Athens,  lit 
threw  Sciron,  a  cruel  robber,  down  a  precipice;  fastened  Pko» 
crustes,  tyrant  of  Attica,  to  a  bending  pine,  which,  being  IH 
loose,  tore  him  asunder;  killed  the  Minotaur  kept  in  the  bfaf- 
rinth  by  king  Minos,  in  Crete ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  tliiil 
prince's  dau^ter,  Ariadne,  who  gave  him  a  clue,  escaped  out 


^Mmo  he  b«d  te  ingntitiide  tt  kmrp  hm>-  fVkfimi 
«■!•  ovaNMn*  dw  Ceatann.  tuNhMd  jl!*  'gh<hirw»  ml 
iMm  AaMwitf.  H»eaMUMM  the  lulinnmnwif, 
mt  rf  ytpHwe;  anted  til*  •Mliw«Ww>o£AjM|gM«4»4 
jl  »Hfwlilit<ltewi»  B>  C.  1«W.  SoMetlMVNf^^toWM 
|»  i«l»  EfinM^  he  wu  aeiswl  by  ^itn^imVmvf.^ 
HBh  MMMfhile  Mfimithfm  nttdeMd  hiinintf  mmttmi'at 
i»    He  oxdled  »  genoval  dbionteut  ag«idtl  Thqfain< 

IAm  iefiigft  hftwMlf  itt  ik^  cout  of  Iai«  Ly^^ 
fetfSqrroA.    In  ibis  ttoi»  0f  voliwitMy  mib  h»  4m^ 
r  bjr  arcideot  or  by  tifiidbfHry  itii0liMfartd4e4i  Iinm 
^ptM  he  Mt  demi  npfecifrieei.  efliyp^lM lijrcowiejtei 
Inidowii  in  order  lo  ef^pm^  ibo  fricwiibiy  ^Mmim 

UHdm;  tbe8eeo«idHippi(d|jfte^qpi9e«0ftbf4^^ 
HR  lie  hsd  HimoljFliis  $  awl  ib«  les^  Vhmimk  mUT  W^ 
le^  vlio  iwimhed  hmi  for  hk  iii0de%  fohet  p^ 
tout  pesam  for  his  4011  Ifippolytita* 
be  me6mm  of  TheieiiK*'  remwrW  the  AVki  ^MrtbebpfW 
die  impres^ni  Ihey  vMtdt  on  the  mindh  of  vien  4ilHthg 
idi»  el  the  coBuiieBceiiieal  of  hk  reig^  m4  et  tli«  4m(  ^ 
^  pcesenl  to  ti8  Bucoeanyelv  the  image  of  e^beitf,  ehii^ 
I  MTeiiturer ;  end  tinder  ^ae  dtfwait  poibtt  of  mair» 
riled  the  admiratioii,  the  hye,  and  the  ^onlen^t  of  dif 


B£US,  king  of  Mycenae  and  Ai^oe,  about  B.  C.  128a. 
a  the  aon  of  Pelops  by  Hip|>odamia,  and  brother  of  Fit* 
Troeien»  Thyeatea,  and  Chryaippuas  the  ktter  being  tm 
•ate  aon,  and  a  favourite  with  hia  father,  Hippodfunia 
li  to  remove  him,  and  for  this  purpoae  ahe  endeaYOured 
nade  Thyeatea  and  Atreua  to  murder  him ;  but  her  argu- 
MNmng  vain,  she  executed  it  herself.  Pelopa  waa  gnev- 
aii  aon*a  death,  and  the  brotbera  bring  auapeetod^  they 
m  Ua  preaenee.  Atreua  i^tived  to  the  qourt  of  hia 
a^  Enryatheus  king  c^  Argos,  on  whoae  death  be  aiio- 
kla  that  throne.  §<»ne  writera  aay  be  married  ^Eropiw 
idaeeaa<»*a  daughter,  by  wh(»ii  ha  bad  Pliat^nea,  M^e* 
ad  Agamemnon }  but  according  to  othen^  ^rope  waa 
ia  #f  FHathenes,  by  whom  ahe  had  AgiMfoemnm  and 
BMb  uko  are  the  reputed  aons  of  Atreua,  becauae  be  took 
$ilkA  education,  and  brought  theni  up  aa  hia  owiif 

tkad  fbIlowe4  his  brother  to'  Argoi^  where  he  K^ed 
*mai,  seduced  his  wife,  by  whom  be  bad  aome  ebil^ 
Atreua  discovered  tma  mceatuoiia  GOiwiefee»  he 

o2 
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banished  his  brother  from  his  -court ;  but  resolving  €o  hsra 
more  ample  revenge  for  the  violence  offered  to  his  bed,  he  soon 
after  recalled  him,  and  invited  him  to  a  sumptuous  feasU 
Thyestes  was  served  up  with  the  flesh  of  the  children  he  had 
by  his  sister-in-law  the  queen ;  and  when  the  entertainment 
over^  to  convince  him  of  what  he  had  feasted  upoiii  the 
and  the  heads  of  the  murdered  children  were  shown  him*  This 
action  appeared  so  horrid  that  the  sun  is  said  to  have  witli- 
drawn  his  light.  Thyestes  fled  directly  to  the  court  of  Thei* 
protus,  and  thence  to  Sicyon,  where  he  violated  his  own  daugh* 
ter  Pelopea,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Minerva,  not  knowing  who 
she  was ;  though  some  say  he  committed  this  incest  intentionaOj 
to  revenge  liimself  on  his  brother  Atreus,  as  the  oracle  had 
promised  him  satisfaction  for  the  cruelties  he  had  Buffered^ 
only  by  the  hand  of  a  son  who  should  be  bom  of  himself,  and 
his  own  daughter.  Pelopea  brought  forth  a  son,  whom  she 
named  i^gisUius,  and  soon  after  she  married  Atreus,  who  had 
lost  his  wife.  Atreus  adopted  il^gisthus,  and  sent  him  to  mur- 
der Thyestes,  who  had  been  made  prisoner.  Thyestes  knew 
his  son,  and  made  himself  known  to  nim,  when  instead  of  mur- 
dering his  father,  he  espoused  his  cause  and  avenged  his 
wrongs,  by  returning  to  Atreus  and  assassinating  him. 

PLISTHENES,  a  son  of  Atreus,  king  of  Argos,  father  of 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  according  to  Hesiod  and  others* 
Homer,  however,  calls  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  sons  of  A* 
treus,  though  they  were  in  reality  the  children  of  Plisthenes. 
The  father  died  very  young,  and  the  two  children  were  left  in 
the  house  of  their  grandfamer,  who  took  care  of  them,  and  ii^ 
structed  them.  From  his  attention  to  them,  thu/efore,  it  seems 
probable  that  Atreus  was  universally  acknowledged  their  pro* 
tector  and  father,  and  thence  their  simame  of  Atridte. 

ADRASTL'S,  king  of  Arcos,  son  of  Talaus  and  LysianissSf 
daughter  of  Polybius  king  of  Sicyon,  acquired  great  honour  in 
the  famous  war  of  Thebes,  in  support  of  Polynices  his  8on4n- 
law,  who  had  been  excluded  the  sovereignty  of  Thebes  ij 
Eteocles  his  brother,  notwithstanding  their  reciprocal  agree- 
ment. Adrastus,  followed  by  Polynices  and  Tydeus  his  other 
son-in-law,  by  Capaneus  and  Hippomedon  his  sister*s  sons,  by 
Amphiaraus  his  brother-in-law,  and  by  Parthenopaeus,  inarched 
against  the  city  of  Thebes ;  and  this  is  the  expedition  of  the 
Seven  Worthies,  which  the  poets  have  so  often  sung*  Ther 
all  lost  their  lives  in  this  war  except  Adrastus,  who  was  savea 
by  his  horse  called  Arrian.  This  w;ir  was  revived  ten  years 
after,  by  the  sons  of  those  deceased  warriors,  and  was  called 
the  war  of  the  Epigones,  and  ended  with  the  taking  of  Thebes. 
None  of  them  lost  their  lives  excej)t  /Egialeus,  son  of  Adras« 
tus;  which  afflicted  the  father  so  much,  that  he  died  of  gridE 
in  Megara,  as  he  was  leading  back  his  victorious  army. 
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MNESTHEUS,  a  son  of  Pereus,  who  so  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  the  people  of  Athens,  that,  during  the 
long  absence  of  Theseus,  he  was  elected  king.  The  lawful 
monarch  at  his  return  home  was  expelled,  and  Mnestheus  esta- 
Uished  his  usurpation  by  his  popularity  and  great  moderation. 
As  he  had  been  one  of  Helen's  suitors,  he  went  to  the  Trojan 
war  at  the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  died,  on  his  re- 
turn, in  the  island  of  Melos.  He  reigned  23  years,  B.  C«  1^5, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Demophoon  the  son  of  Theseus. 

DEMOPHOON,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  was  king  of 
Athens^  B.  C.  1182,  and  reigned  33  years.  At  his  return  from 
the  Trojan  war,  he  visited  Thrace,  where  he  was  tenderly  re- 
orived  and  treated  by  Phyllis.  He  retired  to  Athens,  and  for- 
got the  kindness  and  love  of  Phyllis,  who  hanged  herself  in 
despair. 

nERCULES,  a  famous  Theban  hero,  to  whom  the  heathens 
pud  divine  honours.  He  was  bom  about  the  time  when 
Gideon  was  judge  of  Israel.  Who  tliis  Hercules  was  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say ;  and  we  shall  not  enter  at  large  into  his  history,  as 
it  may  be  found  in  any  common  book  of  mythology.  Several 
circumstances  in  the  life  of  Joshua,  Samson,  and  Moses,  have 
been  confounded  with  that  of  Hercules ;  and  the  heathens  re- 
lated much  the  same  thing  of  this  hero  as  we  do  of  Jonah. 
There  are  certainly  many  particulars  in  the  history  of  Hercules 
^uch  show  some  resemblance  between  him  and  Samson. 
Ifercules  was  of  a  very  advantageous  stature,  and  of  an  almost 
incredible  strength.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  love  of  women, 
and  we  know  that  story  tells  us  of  his  amours  with  Omphale, 
who  domineered  over  him,  and  obliged  him,  it  is  said,  to 
take  the  distaff.  AH  this  agrees  but  too  clearly  ^vith  Samson, 
who  resigned  himself  entirely  to  Delilah,  and  was  treated  in  so 
injurious  a  manner  by  her.  Hercules  fought  for  the  gods 
against  the  giants.  Samson  defended  the  people  of  God 
aeainsC  the  Philistines  who  oppressed  them,  and  among  whom 
ttere  were  men  of  a  gigantic  stature.  To  exaggerate  the 
strength  of  Hercules,  they  tell  us,  that  he  fought  against  the 
Pygmies,  and  inclosed  them  in  his  lions*  skin ;  this  may  describe 
Ae  enemies  wherewith  Samson  defeated  the  Philistines,  who 
came  to  bind  and  take  him.  Hercules  killed  several  Uons,  one 
of  Cithera,  another  of  Citheron,  and  another  of  Nemaca ;  one  he 
Mnngled,  and  tore  off  his  jaws ;  all  which  we  find  in  the  history 
tf  Sunson,  who  strangled  a  hon  that  fell  upon  him  with  dread- 
U  roarings. 

'Samson  delivered  to  the  Philistines  after  discovering  the 
MKt  of  his  strength  to  DeUlah,  and  set  to  hard  and  mean 
khoiirsi  is  a  figure  of  Hercules  abandoned  to  Eurystheus,  by 
4e  hatred  of  Juno,  and  obliged  to  undergo  the  severest  trials, 
in  order  to  deliver  Iiiuibclf  irom  servitude.    The  two  |)illars  of 
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Hercuieii  art  admirably  repretentod  by  thoge  which  Sam 
graBmd  and  pulled  down  in  the  temple  of  Gaza. 

ANDROCLEA,  celebrated  for  her  love  to  her  cotnn 
was  of  Tliebeciy  in  B<cotia.  That  state  was  at  war  with 
Orchoroeniams  they  consulted  the  oracle,  which  answct 
they  would  be  vtetors,  if  the  most  noUe  amongst  them  wo 
incur  a  voluntary  death.  Antiopccnusy  the  father  of  And 
clea,  was  then  mont  illustrious  by  birth  amonffst  the  Thebi 
but  did  not  feci  disposed  to  make  that  sacrifice  for  their  ? 
fare.  Androclea,  and  her  sister  Alcis,  more  courageous 
more  generous  than  their  father,  fulfilled  this  duty  in  his  ste 
and  the  Thebans,  in  gratitude,  erected  the  statue  of  a  lion 
tlieir  honour  in  the  tem{dc  of  Diana. 

JASON,  the  Greek  hero  who  undertook  the  Argonai 
ezpcdiUon,  the  history  of  wliich  is  obscured  in  fabulous  tn 
tions.  He  was  the  son  of  iiilson  and  Alcimede,  and  was  e 
catecl  by  Cliiron  the  Centaur.  I  lis  uncle  Pelias  having  usu 
cd  hiM  fatlier*s  kingdom,  Jason  boldly  demanded  it  of  him, 
was  advtse<l  by  hun  first  to  go  to  Colchis,  and  recover  the  c 
den  fleece  previous  to  the  restoration  of  it.  He  accomplisl 
the  arduous  enterprise  by  the  assistance  of  Modea,  dtLUgV 
of  j£tes,  king  of  Colchin.  Jason  married  Medea,  but  afl 
wards  divorced  her,  and  married  Glauce,  daughter  of  the  k 
of  Corinth.  After  this,  he  lived  an  unsetticfl  and  mclandi 
life.  As  he  was  one  day  reposing  himself  by  the  side  of 
ahi]!  which  had  carried  him  to  Colchis,  u  beam  fell  upon 
hea<l,  and  he  was  crushed  to  death. 

CAPANEU8,  a  captain  at  the  siege  of  Tliebes,  and 
'ftrst  who  pot  a  ladder  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  town, 
tills  account  poets  have  feigned,  that  he  made  war  against  • 
piter. 

ABSYRTUS,  the  son  of  a:ta  and  Hypsea,  and  brothei 
Medea.    When  Medea  ran  awt-iy  with  Jason,  whom  she 
ffiHted  in  earrjring  oflTtfae  golden  fleece,  she  was  pun&ued  by 
father;  but  in  order  to  retard  his  progress,  she  tore  Absyi 
in  pieces,  and  strewed  his  limbs  in  the  way. 

ANGITIA,  the  sister  of  Modea,  who  taught  antidotes  agai 
fioison  and  serpents,  according  to  Sil.  Italicus;  though  Sen 
tm  Virgil  says  tliat  Medea  herself  got  this  name  for  tlic  as 
reason. 

LELEX,  an  Egyptian,  who  came  with  a  colony  to  Megi 
where  ho  reigned  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  subjects  w 
called  fn>m  him  lx»leges,  and  the  place  Ix?lepc*ia  Mccnia. 

SCIKON,  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attica,  who  phindered 
inhabitants  of  the  ct)untry.  find  threw  tliem  down  from 
highest  rorkK  into  the  sea,  after  he  had  obliged  them  to  s 
upon  him  and  to  was^h  h\>  feet.     Theseus  attacked  him,  I 
Ueatcd  hun  as  he  had  done  ocher!>.    8ciron  had  married 
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r  of  Cychreua  a  king  of  Salamis.  He  was  brother-in- 
'elamon  Uie  son  of  Eacus. 

YP£MON|  a  famous  ihief,  who  plundered  all  the 
«  about  the  Cephisus,  and  near  Eleusis  in  Attica, 
killed  by  Theseus.  Ovid  calls  him  father  of  Procrus- 
ApoUodorus  of  Sinis* 

CKLSTES,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica,  killed  by  The- 
ar  the  Cephisus.  He  tied  travellers  on  a  bed,  and  if 
igth  exceeded  that  of  the  bed,  he  used  to  cut  it  off,  but 
were  shorter,  he  had  them  stretched  to  make  theiv 
equal  to  it.  He  is  called  by  some  Damastes,  and  by 
^olypemon. 

INUS  I.  king  of  the  Latins,  in  Italy,  was  the  son  of 
and  Marica.  Lavinia,  his  only  daughter,  married 
after  that  Trojan  prince  had  killed  Tumus  king  of  the 

.ANTHUS,  MELANTHES,  or  MELANTHIUS,  a 

Andropompus,  whose  ancestors  were  kinffs  of  Pylas. 

driven  from  his  paternal  kingdom  by  the  Ilebrachidas 
le  to  Athens,  where  king  Thjmotes  promised  to  resign 
m  to  him,  provided  he  fought  a  battle  against  Xanthus, 
al  of  the  Boeotians,  who  made  war  against  him.  He 
ind  conquered,  and  his  family,  simamed  the  Neleida^, 
he  throne  of  Athens,  till  the  age  of  Codrus. 
LYSTHENES,  a  son  of  Aristodemus,  who  lived  in  per* 
lissention  with  his  twin  brother  Procles,  while  they  both 
he  Spartan  throne.  It  was  unknown  which  of  the  two 
n  first ;  the  mother,  who  wished  to  see  both  her  sons 
the  throne,  refused  to  declare  it,  and  they  were  both 
cd  kings  of  Sparta  by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 
the  death  of  the  two  brothers,  the  Lacedaemo- 
irho  knew  not  to  what  family  the  right  of  seniority 
session  belonged,  permitted  two  kings  to  sit  on  the 

one  of  each  family.  The  descendants  of  Eurysthenes 
lied  Eurysthenidae,  and  those  of  Procles,  Proclidae ;  it 
onsistent  with  the  laws  of  Sparta  for  two  kings  of  the 
mily  to  ascend  the  throne  together,  yet  that  law  was 
les  violated  by  oppression  and  tyranny.  Eurysthenes 
»n  called  Agis  who  succeeded  him.  rlis  descendants 
lied  Agidic.  There  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  31  kings 
Bmily  of  Eurysthenes,  and  only  24<  of  the  ProchdsB ;  the 
iFere  the  more  illustrious. 

^CLEIS,  a  king  of  Sparta,  the  son  of  Aristodemus  and 
ind  the  twin  brother  of  Eurysthenes,  who  reigned  joint- 
I  with  him,  and  gave  rise  to  the  two  royal  families  of 
m  and  Eurysthenidap,  who  governed  Sparta  for  several 
ia,  exhibiting  the  singular  political  phccnomenon  of  a 
ly,  or  two  hereditary  kings  governing  with  equal,  but. 
power. 
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ARISTODEMUS,  son  of  Aristomachus,  was  one  of  the 
Heraclidae.  He,  with  his  brothers  Temenus  and  Chiespontes, 
invaded  Peloponnesus,  conquered  it,  and  divided  the  country 
among  themselves. 

PELOPS,  the  celebrated  king  of  Phrygia,  lived  at  this  period. 
Pclops  came  to  Pisa,  where  he  became  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  king  CEnomaus,  and  he  entered 
the  lists  against  the  father,  who  promised  his  daughter  only  to 
him  who  could  out-run  him  in  a  chariot  race.  Pelops  was  not 
terrified  at  the  fate  of  thirteen  lovers  who  before  him  had  entered 
the  course  against  GEnomaus,  and  had,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions proposed,  been  put  to  death  when  conquered.  He  pre-^ 
viously  bribed  Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  CEnomaus,  and  there^ 
fore  he  easily  obtained  the  victory.  He  married  Hippodamia^ 
and  threw  headlong  into  the  sea  Myrtilus,  when  he  claimed  die 
reward  of  his  perfidy.  Pelops  after  death  received  divnie 
honours,  and  was  revered  above  all  the  heroes  of  Greece. 

■ 

We  shall  now  introduce  the  reader  to  the  heroes  concerned  in 
the  siege  of  Troy.  The  story  is,  that  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  kinff 
of  Troy,  seduced  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  wife  rf 
Menclaus,  whom  he  carried  to  Troy.  The  whole  Grecian  states 
united  to  revenge  this  affront  offered  to  a  single  Greek,  and 
neither  the  power  of  Troy,  nor  the  wealth  of  king  Priam,  couU 
overcome  this  confederacy.  Troy  was  taken  afler  a  siege  of 
ten  years,  B.  C.  1184.  The  fate  of  Paris  may  inform  princes 
that  yielding  to  an  unworthy  passion  mayprove  the  ruin  of  theif 
country.  We  shall  first  introduce  the  Trojans,  and  afterwards 
the  Greeks  concerned  in  this  great  enterprize. 

PRIAM,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Troy  at  the  time  of  its 
destruction,  was  the  son  of  Laomedon,  and  when  Troy  was 
taken  and  his  father  slain,  he  was  carried  away  captive  into 
Greece,  with  his  sister  Hesione.  He  succeeded  to  the  tlirone 
of  Laomedon,  and  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  disaster  which' 
had  befallen  his  capital,  he  surrounded  it  with  strong  walls; 
The  discovery  of  a  gold  mine  on  his  territories  enabled  him  to 
leindertake  many  public  works,  and  to  decorate  Troy  with  stat^ 
edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  the  most  splendid  city  in  that  part  m 
tlie  worid.  He  raised  and  maintained  a  considerable  army, 
which  enabled  him  to  extend  his  dominions  till  at  length  heWatf 
regarded  as  the  most  powerful  prince  of  Lesser  Asia.  His  first 
wife  was  Arisba,  by  whom  he  had  only  one  son ;  but  his  second 
wife  was  Hecuba,  who  made  him  father  of  a  numerous  family. 
He  lived  in  great  prosperity  till  the  perfidy  of  his  son  Paris,  m 
carrying  off  Helen,  the  wife  of  the  Spartan  king  Menelaus,  by 
whom  he  had  been  hospitably  entertained,  brought  upon  him 
Uiat  invasion  from  the  confederated  kings  of  Greece^  which  is 


htrfHinyen^  inwUdi  he  nwUi  tMitdriH  UaWM 
ff— "■!«»».  Ill  rtiBnttiltitfnVffii''ftlhrii1iiiliiiilifttM 
donettk  altar  bj  Oe  savage  FjMAbi^  dte  j^  vf 

flISiA,  dia  leeoiid  wife  c^Prfaav  end  iiiotfu»'<ir  HeeM 
nil,  ima,  aeeerting  to  HomeH'^AiB  ^btnglilar  liT  Oy^M^ 
B^^  Mbwiaff  EiiriFiaei«My8,>(tf  Ola^  li%drlw^ 
Mar  of  TliMb,  die  prieatMi  of  Apolb  i^lE^ 
lAiw  tiie  MjDtme  of  1^;^  ^ 
ef  her  SOD :Pol7dflms»  and  tree  fttdued' l0  4eillir% tlAf 
ifir  Some  aay  that  she  beeanie  a  abnN^to  in]iM%-^a3ii 
dapriMeleft  the  unfortunate  priiidbtaltt^  of  hilt 

ii^iribocanwdliertobestoneeL^  Uh'pttlbtbleihb^^ 
%aMS  himaelf  eras  the  causfe  of  lier^4eiUll ;  heiMmv 
p  tfiat  upon  his  anfral-in  SicOy,  he  irisi  eb  tomi«tte4i^Kl> 
lb tibal inmder to  appease  the  geds^he' buBt a Mi^/ttt 
i^  who  presided  over  dreams^  md  a  duipd  to  Haeobik^i  '• 
RIS»  die  son  of  Priam,  Idttff  of  Trov,  hy  Hecaha.^  Wten 
■dMr,  in  the  first  months  of  iter  pr^jnand^i'  iml 
iid  that  she  should  bring  fordi  a  torA  which  wooUWi 
I  her  palaee,  the  soo&ayers  foretold  die  eaksaMsir 
;w«ie  to  be  expected  firom  the  hnprudenoo  of  Ikt  fbtore 
ndrwhich  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  Trbj«  Priam,  to-  proB 
»fpfeata  calamity,  ordered  his  sbve  Afchdens iff  de^* 
dbeduld  as  soon  as  he  was  bom.  The  slave  onlv  exposed 
ild  on  mount  Ida,  where  the  shepherds  of  the  place  found 
and  educated  him  as  their  own.  Though  educated 
I  shepherds  and  peasants,  he  gave  very  early  proofs  of 
|e  and  intrepidity;  and  firom  his  care  in  protecting  the 
of  mount  Ida  from  the  rapacity  of  the  wild  beasts  he  waa 
{  AlfTandCT,  a  helper  of  men.  He  gained  the  esteem  of 
nhepherds,  and  his  manly  deportment  recommended  1^ 
■one,  a  nymph  of  Ida,  whom  tie  married,  and  widi  whotn 
|«d  in  the  most  perfect  tenderness.  Their  oonjugat 
4raB^  however,  of  no  long  duration.  At  die  marriage  of 
felj^i  Thetis,  Ate,  the  goddess  of  discord,  who  had  not 
iiilled  to  partake  of  the  entertainment,  showed  her  dis- 
tmi  by  throwing  into  the  assembly  of  Ibe  gods  who  weto 
(kpdmation  of  the  nuptials,  a  golden  mpi^  on  which  were 
irflmBe  words.  Let  it  be  given  to  the  ftirest  AD  the 
Ifgft  ciaimed  it  as  dieir  own,  ai^  die  contention  at  first  be« 
;  but  at  last  only  three,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva^ 
dispute  their  respective  right  to  beauty.  ^  The  godsi 
>  become  arbiters  in  an  anair  so  delicate  in  its  nature^ 
Airis  to  adjudge  their  prise.  The  goddesses  ap^ 
dieir  judge  without  covering  or  ornament,  and 
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each  etideavoured  by  promises  to  influence  his  judgment.  JumM 
promised  him  a  kingdom;  ftlinerva,  wisdom  and  military  glory } 
and  Venus,  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world  for  his  wife.  Amf 
he  had  heard  their  several  claims  and  promises,  Paris  adiudged 
the  prise  to  Venus,  and  gave  her  the  golden  apple.  This  deci- 
sion drew  upon  the  judge  and  his  family  the  resentment  of  the 
two  other  goddesses.  Such  is  the  fabulous,  or  poetical  aocounft^ 
Soon  after,  Priam  proposed  a  contest  among  his  sons  and  otfacv 
princes,  and  promised  to  reward  the  conqueror  with  one  of  ibm 
finest  bulls  of  Mount  Ida.  His  emissaries  were  sent  to  procuvt 
the  animal,  and  it  was  found  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  who  re^ 
hictantly  yielded  it.  But  he  went  to  Troy,  and  entered  the  lists 
of  the  combatants.  He  was  received  with  applause,  and  obr 
tained  the  victory  over  his  rivals,  Nestor  the  son  of  Neleui^ 
Cyenus  son  of  Neptune,  Polites,  Helenus,  and  Deiphobus,  son 
of  Priam.  He  likewise  obtained  a  superiority  over  Hector  him^ 
self,  who,  enraged  to  see  himself  conquered  by  an  unknown 
stranger,  pursued  him  closely ;  and  Paris  must  have  fidk»i  a 
victim  to  hi>i  rage,  had  he  not  fled  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  This 
sacred  retreat  preserved  his  life ;  and  Cassandra,  tne  daughter 
of  Priam,  struct  with  the  familiarity  of  the  features  of  Paris  with 
those  of  her  brothers,  enquired  his  birth  and  his  age.  From 
these  circumstances  she  discovered  that  he  washer  brother,  and 
as  such  introduced  him  to  her  father  and  to  her  brothers.  Priam 
acknowledged  Paris  as  his  son,  and  all  jealousy  ceased  amaag 
the  brothers. 

Paris  did  not  long  remain  inactive ;  he  equipped  a  fleet  as  if 
willing  to  redeem  Hesione,  his  father's  sister,  whom  Hercules 
had  carried  away,  and  obliged  to  marry  Telamon  the  son  of 
yEacus.  This  was  the  pretended  motive  of  his  voyage,  but  the 
causes  were  far  difierent.  Helen  was  the  fairest  woman  of  the 
age,  and  Venus  had  promised  her  to  him.  He  therefore  went 
to  Sparta,  the  residence  of  Helen,  who  had  married  MenelauSi 
He  was  received  witli  great  respect ;  but  he  abused  the  hospi- 
tality of  Mcnclaus,  and  while  the  husband  was  absent  in  Cret^ 
persuaded  Helen  to  elope  with  him  and  to  fly  to  Asia.  Priam 
received  her  without  difiiculty,  as  his  sister  was  then  detained 
in  a  foreign  comiti^,  and  as  he  wished  to  show  himself  as  hos* 
tile  as  possible  to  the  Greeks.  This  aflair  was  soon  productive 
of  serious  consequences.  When  Menelaus  had  mamed  Helena 
all  her  suitors  had  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  de» 
fend  her  from  every  violence,  and  therefore  he  reminded  tbem 
of  their  engagements,  and  called  upon  them  to  recover  her. 
Upon  this  all  Gbreece  took  up  arms;  Agamemnon  was  chosea 

general  of  the  combined  forces,  and  a  regular  war  was  begun* 
aris,  meanwhile,  who  had  refused  Helen  to  the  petitions  and 
embassies  of  the  Greeks,  ai*med  himself,  with  his  brothers  aiid| 
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eta,  to  (mpode  the  enemy ;  but  he  fought  with  little  cou- 
md  at  the  very  sight  of  Menelaus,  whom  he  had  so  re- 
r  injuredy  his  courage  Tanished  and  he  retired  from  the 
It  is  «ud,  however,  that  he  wounded  in  battle,  Ma- 
Ei,  Euriphylusy  and  Diomedes ;  and,  according  to  some,  he 

with  an  arrow  the  great  Achilles.  The  death  of  Paris  is 
ently  related ;  some  say  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  one 
\  poisoned  arrows  of  Philoctetus ;  and  that  when  he  found 
Ir  languid  by  his  wounds,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  carried 
}  feet  of  CEnone,  whom  he  had  basely  abandoned,  and  who 
brelold  him  that  he  would  solicit  her  assistance  in  his 

moments.  He  expired  before  he  came  into  the  presence 
none,  who  threw  herself  upon  his  body,  and  stabbed  her- 
» Ae  heart.  According  to  others,  Paris  did  not  immedi- 
go  to  Troy  when  he  left  the  Peloponnesus,  but  he  was 
I  on  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  where  Proteus,  the  king  of  the 
17,  detained  him.  He  died  about  1188,  B.  C. 
SSANDRA,  daughter  of  king  Priam,  a  celebrated  per- 
e,  appears  to  have  had  a  real  part  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
n  events.  She  seems  to  have  laboured  under  a  fancied 
ation,  which  made  her,  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  utter 
M  predictions  of  impending  calamities,  disregarded  at  the 
but  many  of  them  naturally  verified  in  the  event.  During 
[under  of  that  metropolis,  she  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
rvAy  where  she  was  barbarously  violated  by  Ajax,  son  of 
s.  In  the  division  of  the  spoil  she  fell  to  the  lot  of  Aga- 
on,  who  brou|o^ht  her  home,  where  she  excited  thejea- 
of  Clj-tcmnestra.  In  consequence,  when  that  prince  was 
inated  by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife  and  her  gallant,  she 
ell  a  victim.  She  is  said  to  hare  been  very  beautiful,  and 
re  had  several  suitors  in  tlie  flourishing  time  of  Troy. 
JCTOR,  the  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  the  father  of 
nax,  celebrated  for  the  valour  with  which  he  defended  the 
»f  Troy  against  the  Greeks.  He  was  killed  by  Achilles, 
[ragged  his  body,  fastened  to  his  chariot,  thrice  round  the 
of  xroy,  and  aftemards  restored  it  to  Priam  for  a  large 

JDROMACHE,  the  wife  of  the  valiant  Hector,  the  mother 
tyanax,  and  daughter  of  Ection,  king  of  Thebes,  in  Cilicia. 
the  death  of  Hectx>r  and  the  destruction  of  Troy,  she 
ad  Pyrrhus ;  who  afterwards  ^ave  her  to  Helenus,  the  son 
Ihb,  with  part  of  tlic  country  of  Epirun. 
(TYANAX,  the  onlv  son  of  Hector  and  Andromache ; 
Ibe  taking  of  Troy  he  was  thrown  from  the  top  of  a  tom'cr 
eorders  of  llvsses. 

JS,  a  celehratcd  sooilisayer,  tlie  son  of  Priam  and 
He  married  -Vndiomachc,  th^  wife  of  Hector  and 
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slave  of  Pyrrhus,  who  gave  her  to  him  inmarriagey  because  Ut 
predictions  had  been  favourable  to  him.  He  was  the  only  one 
of  Priam*8  children  who  survived  the  ruin  of  his  country.  Aficr 
the  death  of  Pyrrhus  he  reigned  over  part  of  Epirus,  called 
Chaonisc.  His  son,  Cestrinus,  succeeded  to  a  part  of  his  father's 
dominions,  called  Cestrina.  Helenus  is  said  to  have  learned 
the  art  of  divination  from  Cassandra  his  sister,  the  priestess  «l 
Apollo.  Possessed  of  this  art,  he  was  much  respected  by  tlw 
Trojans ;  and  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  iniform  the 
mies  of  his  country,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  while  it 
in  possession  of  the  Palladium,  nor  before  Polydorus,  leavii^ 
his  retreat  at  Lemnos,  joined  in  supporting  the  siege.  Whcil 
his  country  was  ruined  he  became  the  property  of  Pyxrhi% 
whose  life  he  saved,  by  warning  him  to  avoid  a  dangerous 

Eest,  which  proved  fatal  to  all  those  who  set  sail.  Thus,  at 
ave  already  said,  he  gained  the  favour  of  Pyrrhus,  and  hit  fii- 
vour  was  introductory  to  the  other  events  that  occurred.  It  it 
said  that  Helenus  received  iiSncas  when  on  his  voyage  towards 
Italy,  and  predicted  to  him  some  of  the  calamities  that  befelhit 
fleet. 

MEROPS,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  of  Percossus  in  Troa% 
who  foretold  the  death  of  his  sons  Adrastus  and  Amphius,  wlitt 
were  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war.  They  slighted  their  fathe/s 
advice,  and  were  killed  by  Diomedcs. 

POLYDORUS,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  As  he  was 
young  and  inexperienced  when  Troy  was  besieged  by  the 
OreeRs,  his  father  removed  him  to  the  court  of  Polymnestor, 
king  of  Thrace,  and  also  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  monarch 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures,  till 
his  country  was  freed  from  foreign  invasion.  No  sooner  wai 
the  death  of  Priam  known  in  Thrace,  than  Polymnestor  made 
himself  master  of  the  riches  which  were  in  his  possession,  and 
to  ensure  them  the  better,  he  assassinated  young  Polydoms, 
and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea,  where  it  was  found  by  He^ 
Cuba. 

TH  YMCETES,  a  Trojan  prince,  whose  wife  and  son  having 
been  killed  by  order  of  king  Priam,  he,  in  revenge,  advisra 
the  Trojans  to  admit  the  wooden  horse  of  the  Greeks,  by  which 
Troy  was  destroyed. 

EUPHORBUS,  a  famous  Trojan,  son  of  Panthous.  He 
was  the  first  who  wounded  Patroclus,  whom  Hector  killed.  He 
perished  by  the  hand  of  Menelaus,  who  hung  his  shield  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  at  Argos. 

HELEN,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  age  in  which  she 
hved,  was  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  k*ng  of  Sparta,  and  Ledi^ 
his  wife.  Helen  was  so  universally  admired,  that  she  was  car- 
ried off,  when  very  young,  by  Theseus.  Pausanias  records  thiit 
5he  had  a  daughter  by  Theseus,  who  was  entrust<^cl  to  the 
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pMOtt  of  Mndui^  EarfpyhuioD  of  BTenon,  AJas  andi 
Mr^MNia  of  TdaflMm,  Palvodiia  son  of  Maiiawriiiij  Mwielattr 
fiJtownMj  Thoagy  Idomeneua,  and  Bienoiu    Tjindama  wear 
nainmed  Aan  pleaaed  at  tiie  aMit  of  such  a  nuDibar  of 
iAMprinees  who  eagetlyadicitad  each  to  b^oone  hia-aon^ 
;itHe  knew  he  could  not  lyefer  <»e  without  diapleaaingiti 
■^  and  firom  this  perplexity  he  was  at  hat  drawn  by  mi 
m  of  Uiyaaea,  who  began  to  be  abeady  known  in  Greece* 
ipnidence  and  Migaoity.    Tins  prince,  who  dearly  aawhia' 
to  Helen  would  not  probably  meet  with  miceeaa  ni» 
to  8o  many  rivals,  proposed  to  extricate  Tyndaxsa. 
I  diflbnilties  if  he  wmdd  promise  him  his  niece  Pene-. 
in  marriage.    Tyndarus  consented,  and  Ulysses  adrised 
anig  to  bind,  by  a  solemn  oath,  all  the  suitors  that  they* 
1  wqpnove  of  the  uninflu^M^  choice  which  Helen  should 
of  one  among  them ;  and  engage  to  unite  together  to  de« 
bnr  person  and  character  if  ever  any  attempts  were  made 
her  from  the  arms  of  her  husband*    The  advice  of - 
followed,  the  nrincess  fixed  her  choice  upon  Me** 
married  binu    Hermione  was  the  eariy  frmt  of  thk. 
y  WpUch  continued  for  three  years  with  mutual  happiness, 
vwnta which  followed  are  fuuy  detailed  in  the  biography* 
»Mriod«    Helen  is  represented  by  Homer  as  so  extreme^ 
iUy  diat  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  thouffh  seen  at  a  dis-* 
hIm  mfluenced  the  counsellors  of  Priam  by  the  brightness 
r«hann8.    She  was  put  to  death  by  Polixo.  \  «  \  . 

g^YMNESTOR,  a  king  of  the  Thracian  Chenonesus,  ^  I 

Mnied  lUone,  the  eldest  of  Priam's  daughters.    When 
■iik*  besieged  Troy,  Priam  sent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
» together  with  Polydorus,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  to 
^^       they  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Polymnestor. 
mOharch  paid  eveiy  attention  to  his  brother*in- 
I  he  was  imbrmed  that  Priam  was  dead,  he  mur* 
'to  become  master  of  the  riches  which  were  in  his 
i  At  dbat  thne  the  Gh-eeks  were  returning  victOToaa' 
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from  Troy,  followed,  by  all  the  captives,  among  whott  was  He- 
cuba,  the  mother  of  Polydonis.  The  fleet  stopped  on  the 
coasts  of  Thrace,  where  one  of  the  female  captives  discovered 
the  body  of  Polydorus,  whom  PMymnestor  had  thrown  into  the 
sea.  The  dreadful  news  was  communicated  to  Hecuba,  fab 
mother,  who  to  revenge  her  son's  death,  called  out  Polymneurtov; 
when  the  female  captives  rushing  upon  him,  put  out  hia  ejm 
with  their  pins,  while  Hecuba  murdered  his  two  children,  wW 
had  accompanied  him.  Euripides  says,  that  the  Greeks  con- 
demned Poiymnestor  to  be  banished  into  a  distant  island  for  Us 
perfidy ;  but  Hyginus  relates  the  story  difierently,  and  teDs  uiy 
that  when  Polydorus  was  sent  to  Thrace,  Ilione,  his  sister,  took 
him  instead  of  her  son  Deiphilus,  who  was  of  the  same  age^ 
being  afraid  of  her  husband*s  cruelty.  The  monarch,  acquainted 
with  the  imposition,  looked  upon  Polydorus  as  his  own  son,  and 
treated  Deiphilus  as  her  brother.  After  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  the  conquerors  wished  the  house  and  family  of  Priam  to 
be  extirpated,  and  therefore  offered  Electra,  the  daughter  of 
Agamemnon,  to  Poiymnestor,  if  he  would  destroy  Ilione  wd 
Polydorus.  Polydorus,  who  passed  as  the  son  of  Polymnestorp 
consulted  the  oracle,  and  being  informed  that  his  father  was 
dead,  his  mother  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  hi* 
country  in  ruins,  he  communicated  the  answer  to  Ilione,  wb^ 
icid  him  what  she  had  done  to  save  liis  life,  upon  which  far 
avenged  the  perfidy  of  Poiymnestor  by  putting  out  his  eyes. 

ARCHEPTOLEMUS,  son  of  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  went  t» 
the  Trojan  war,  and  fought  against  the  Greeks.  As  he  was 
fighting  near  Hector,  he  was  killed  by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamoik 
It  is  said  that  he  re-established  the  Olympic  games. 

TECIIMESS  A,  the  daughter  of  Teuthras,  kins  of  Phrygia, 
who  was  carried  captive  by  Ajax,  and  became  mother  of  a  son, 
Erysaces,  by  him.  She  afterwaids  prevented  him  from  killing 
himself;  which  forms  a  scene  in  one  of  Sophocles'  tragedies. 

PENTHESILE  A,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  succeeded  Osy- 
thia,  and  gave  proo&  of  her  courage  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  where 
she  was  lulled  by  Achilles.  Pliny  says  she  invented  the  battle- 
axe. 

iENEAS,  a  famous  Trojan  prince.  At  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  he  bore  his  aged  father  on  his  back,  and  saved  him  firom 
the  Greeks ;  but  being  too  solicitous  about  his  son  and  haaae- 
hold  gods,  he  lost  his  wife,  Creusa,  in  the  escape.  It  is  said 
that  he  retired  to  Mount  Ida,  where  he  built  a  fleet  of  twenty 
ships,  and  sat  sail  in  quest  of  a  settlement.  After  a  voya^  oiF 
seven  years,  and  the  loss  of  thirteen  ships,  he  came  to  the  Tiber. 
I^atimw,  tlie  king  of  the  country  received  him  with  hospitality, 
and  promised  him  his  daughter  Lavinia,  who  had  before  ben 
betrothed  to  king  Tumus,  by  her  mother  Amata.  To  prevent 
thb  marriage,  Tumus  made  war  against  /Eneas;  and  after 
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wany  ImUlcs,  the  war  wn.'!  dccidtd  by  b  eambrt  between  the 
ivo  rimU.  in  which  Ttiriiu!^  vms  killed.  lATink  became  a  priw 
to  ibo  forei^  conqueror,  vhri,  bythe  death of  his ftther-iD-lur, 
oha-rcdeil  to  tho  ihronc  of  l^^mun..  Aftv  a  abnt  nigii  in 
(•Mce,  a  new  wiir  with  tlu-  '1'^  iilii  iiiMW.  nnder  thdr  hiag  tie- 
-  mills,  broke  out,  which  pruved  &t«t  to^nen,  wbo,  dwinga 
ii>h«t,  wuH  t'urced  into  the  river  Niimunis,  and  tbere  drmrned. 
:i>'wux  Miccecded  by  hia  sun  AwMBaiui,  and  becajDW  hboMl^ 
.  1^  of  the  I>u  Indigetcs  of  the  countrj.  The  atoiy  of  tb* 
i>ics  of  Dido  and  ^Enens,  whiiji  form  n  atvang  a- part  at 
■  'n-  yKncid,  U  allowed  to  be  a  mere  poetic  amainent^  bxou^it:m 
I'j  a  tioleiit  unachroiiLiin. 

CREUSA,  a  daughter  of  rrium,  khw  ofTrojr,  lnrHecnfa«» 
■he  married  /thneaa,  by  whom  she  bad  Aaeanini.  When  Trejf 
«M  taketi,  she  Hed  in  tlic  iiighc  wilb  ber  biuband ;  but  Aty 
wrt9  aepATated  in  the  confusion,  and  jSneascoold  not  rcconrer 
ber.  iiunie  pretend  that  Cybeic  mttd  her,  and  carried  her  to 
her  temple,  of  which  she  beciune  jwieeteM. 

A&iCANiL'S,  son  of  j^neas,  jitd  Creiisa,  anoeeeded  fait  fib> 
iher  in  thv  kingdom  of  the  Latina,  and  arerturaed  Meaeethu^ 
kina  of  I'uscany,  for  refu»ng  t*  make  peace  with  hn  B.  C 
I0t&,  and  reigned  thirty  eight  ycaa. 

NlStS,  (he  son  of  Hyrfucus,  a  young  Trojan  who  aoeom- 
pnied  /Em»i  to  Italy.  He  was  unitM  m  the  doaeat  fiieMbhip 
with  Euryidus.  They  signalized  tfaemadret  in  the  war  win 
theRutuhani;  went  into  their  cfiinp  in  the  nigbt,  and  comutled 
n«st  shiu^htcr,  but  retumin;^  \'iotsnoaa,  were  perceived  and 
uUvd  bv  ibc  Rutulians.  Thi^ir  triendehip  became  proTeribial. 
[j  ^  ATVS.  a  Trojan,  who  iiccompaiued  JEsteam  to  Italy,  and 
i^^tatflom  it  i^  supposed  the  faiBuy  of  the  Atii  at  Rmne  des- 

^IPnVGETES,  ft  Trojan  prince,   son   of  Hicctaon,  and 
^^mdiuni  of  Laotnedon,  who  accompanied  /Eneas   into  Italy, 

where  he  was  killed  by  Turnus. 
ACI!:^TES,  Gon  of  Crinisus  and  Egesta,  was  king  of  the 

country  itcar  Drepnnum  in  Sicily.     He  aasiated  Priam  in  the 

Trojan  war.  and  kindly  entertained  ^neas  during  his  voyage, 
■  and  iiefpoil  him  to  bury  his  father  on  Mount  Eryx.     In  comme- 

■wntiuit  of  this,  jl^ueas  built  a  city  there,  called  Acesta,  from 

Acestei. 

Tbv  foLUnring  are  the  Greeks,  and  others,  who  engaged 
■ipuniit  Troy. 

CAMiLLA.  daughter  of  Metabus,  kmg  of  the  Volsci,  as- 
-=ndcd  the  thrum-  nftcr  her  fiitlier's  death;  she  was  an  heroic 
L^BOW^  «««tatr<l  'I'umus  .igain.it  .^neas,  but  in  the  field  of 
^Hfithwliti!. 
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MENEL  AUS,  king  of  Sparta,  famous  in  andent  histoiyfor 
the  tihare  which  lie  took  in  the  I'rojan  war,  was  son  of  FSi* 
tbcnes,  king  of  Arpros,  and  brother  of  Agamemnon.  Urn  mar- 
ried Helen,  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  is 
her  right  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  that  country.  The  canst 
of  the  Trojan  war,  (See  Paris)  was  Paris's  seducing  and  cany* 
ing  oiF  the  fair  Helen,  the  wife  of  Mcnelaus.  This  injury 
made  a  common  cause  by  the  petty  kings  of  Grreece,  who, 
a  powerful  army  under  the  command  of  Agamemnon,  laid 
to  Troy.  Menelaus  was  present  as  a  leader  of  the  confederattt* 
In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  Helen  obtained  the  fiir- 

B'vcncss  and  favour  of  Menelaus,  by  introducing  him  with 
lyases,  the  night  the  city  w»s  reduced  to  ashes,  into  the  chaoB- 
ber  of  Deiphobus,  whom  she  had  married  after  the  death  if 
Paris.  This  perKdious  conduct  totally  reconciled  her  to  htf 
first  husband,  and  she  returned  with  him  to  Sparta,  where  Tela^ 
machus  is  represented  in  the  Odyssey,  as  finding  them  firing  ii 
peace  and  prosperity.  Menelaus  is  said  to  have  been  aucoeed* 
ed  in  his  kingdom  by  two  illegitimate  sons,  who  were  expelled  hf 
Orestes,  son  to  Aii^amcmnon.  The  palace  which  Meneiaua  onel 
inhabited  was  still  entire  in  the  days  of  Pausanias,  as  well  al 
the  temple  which  had  been  raised  to  his  memory  by  the  peofb 
of  Sparta. 

AGAMEMNON,  the  son  of  Atreus,  was  captain  genendaf 
the  Trojan  expedition.  It  was  foretold  to  him  by  C 
that  his  wife  Cty tcmnestra  would  be  his  death ;  yet  he 
to  her,  and  accordin>;ly  was  murdered  by  ilLgisthus,  who  had 
corrupted  his  wife  in  his  absence,  and  by  her  means  got  the  gO» 
vemment  in  his  own  hands. 

His  son  Orestes  afterwards  took  revenge  on  the  murderant 
and  the  events  of  horror  afforded  by  the  history  of  thia 
have  been  favourite  subjects  of  the  tragic  muse  of 
Greece,  and  its  imitators  in  modem  times. 

ACIIILLKS,  the  son  of  king  Pcleus  and  Thetis,  and  the 
brated  hero  of  Homer*5  Iliad,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  PhlUa 
in  Thessoly.  His  mother  entrusted  him  to  Chiron  the  rmtwi| 
who  it  is  said  fed  him  with  the  marrow  of  wild  beasts  to  ^ftna^t^ 
en  him  for  the  toils  of  war.  To  prevent  him  from  goingto  the  wmgi 
of  Troy,  Thetis  disguised  him  in  the  dress  of  a  young  voami 
and  attempted  to  conceal  him  among  the  daugnters  of  IU% 
Lycomodes,  one  of  wluan  Ix^came  prep^nant  by  nim.  Uljn 
however,  persuaded  him  to  accompany  the  other  Grecian 


in  their  crusade  against  Troy  ;  when  he  distinguished  hinaeif  fcp 
his  valour,  till  Agamemnon  hy  taking  from  him  Briseis,,  a  ftnMlb 
captive,   provoked  him  to  withdraw  himself  in  disguA 
his  friend  Patroclus  being  killed  by  Hector,  in  order  tkni 
his  death,  he  returned  to  the  camp,  slew  the  prince,  jfpl 
bnn)u>ly  dra^'/;^ed  Im  dead  body  round  the  walla  of  Tr^ikMI 
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^i^y  mil,  where  the  Greeks         : 
'-"^^^B^u  tomh,  according  to 
-jjtj^JB  agreeahle  to  his  dyinff  rec 
<i«r4Bpany  in  the  Elj-sijin  Fielaa.    l 
hamrtappwied  about  IS.  C.  1 18S.    I 

to  bavc  visited  Ids  tomb,  and  plscea  a  crovn  upon  it,  ing 
ihflt  '*  Achillea  was  hai)|))'.  in  hanng  ntch  a  fnem  as  Pa  tclui 
in  his  lil'r,  and  such  a  pot  as  Homer,  to  edel»ate  bii  after 
KisdMili." 

Uiiir.t-r  lias  been  blamed  for  nuking  hii  hero  Achilles  of  too 
bniul  niid  iinamiable  a  chs  ■.   Dr.  Blair  Tindicatefl  Homer* 

U  as  his  hero,  6-oi>i  tl  2  ge,  in  the  following  passage. 
"lu  is  passionate,  hi  <  ,  co  a  great  degree ;  mit  lie  i* 
1  being  a  contemne  ot  laws  ana  justice.  In  the  etrnteit 
I  Aguiieninon,  though  tie  carries  it  on  with  toonnich  faeat, 
fte  nan  reason  on  his  siile.  He  was  notoriously  wrong,  bat 
'wbinits,  and  resigns  Briseis  peaceably  when  the  heralds 
^^  B  to  demand  her ;  only  he  wiu  fight  no  longer  under  the 
eommatid  of  a  leader  who  had  affronted  hhn.  Bendea  his  woii> 
ierful  bravery  and  contempt  of  deaththehasKreralodierqiia- 
lhics  of  a  hero.  He  lovea  his  subjects,  and  reveres  die  gods. 
He  b  di'^tiiiguidhed  by  strong  MendBhips  and  attachments ;  he 
is,  throiigbout,  high  spirited,  g^lant,  and  honourable  r  and, 
allpwin^  for  a  degree  of  feroci^  which  belonged  to  the  timeSf 
rn  into  the  characlers  of  most  of  Homer's  heroes,  he'ia, 
>  whole,  abundantly  fitted  to  ruse  high  admiration, 
JOt  pure  esteem." 
.^  KRHllS,  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia,  is  sud  to  have 
_._  fhw  name  from  his  red  hair.  He  was  brave,  but  rough 
asd  savage.  One  of  his  first  exploits  was  the  killing  of  £u- 
rjpjhui,  son  of  Telephus.  Tliia  conquest  pleased  him  so  ex- 
tremeK.  that  he  set  up  the  Pyrrhic  dance  upon  the  occasion. 
He  wan  one  of  the  most  fonfard  to  venture  into  the  wooden 
horse*.  He  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  Grecian  warriors  in 
indour.  .-ind  Ulysses  and  Nestor  alone  could  claim  a  aupe- 
fiority  iiMT  iiim  in  eloquence,  wisdom,  and  address.  His 
cmeUy  however  wa.s  as  great.  Not  satisfied  with  breaking 
down  the  gates  of  Priam's  paUce,  he  exercised  the  greatest 
Wbaritv  upon  the  remains  of  his  family,  and  without  any  re- 

■  AeMcding  to  llie  poets,  tlie  Gseeks  i\M  a  Urge  wooden  borM  with 
HI. I  men.  ■  '  iL-d  KirBj- tlieir  atoif  fromtbeptucu,  uif  to  return  hone. 
TWTrojuul  wooden  hurte  into  their  city,  and  in  thflDicbttbs 

OtmIu  nuhsi  >^  hiding  place  and  opened  the  ptWa  to  their  ooa»- 

rMtem.  win         .c.u.aed  to  tV  siege.    Sea  Slaon. 
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nrd  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place  wliere  Priam  had  taken  refiige» 
he  slaughtered  him  without  mercy ;  or,  according  to  othen^ 
dragged  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  to  the  tomb  of  hu  fit- 
ther,  where  he  sacrificed  him,  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried 
it  in  exidtation  through  the  streets  of  Trov,  fixed  on  the  point 
of  a  spear.  He  also  had  for  his  share  Andromache,  the  widow 
of  Hector,  and  Helenus,  the  son  of  Priam.  Widi  thoae  lie 
departed  for  Greece,  and  he  probably  escaped  irom  deatme- 
tion  by  giving  credit  to  the  words  of  Helenas,  who  foretold 
hhn  that  if  he  sailed  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  his  voym 
would  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  and  perhaps  win 
death.  This  obliged  him  to  take  a  different  course  from  the 
other  Greeks,  and  he  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of 
Thrace,  where  he  had  a  severe  encounter  with  queen  naroa^ 
lyce.  Andromache,  Hector's  widow,  he  afterwards  madenis 
wife.  Authors  are  not  agreed  where  he  settled  after  the  sack* 
ing  of  Troy;  some  Hay  he  went  to  Phthia  in  Thessaly,  and  took 
possession  of  his  father's  dominions.  Others  affirm  he  wenl 
straight  to  Epinis,  and  founded  a  govenuncnt  there.  He  bed 
three  wives,  Hermione,  Lanassa,  and  Andromache.  The  kings 
of  this  name,  who  reigned  in  Epirus,  are  thought  to  be  de- 
scended from  him.  Ihe  cau^e  of  his  death  is  variously  ie» 
lated.  Menelaus,  before  the  Trojan  war,  had  promised  his 
daughter  Hermione  to  Orestes,  but  the  service  he  experiensed 
from  the  valour  and  the  courage  of  Pyrrhus  during  the  siege  of 
Troy,  induced  him  to  reward  nis  merit  by  making  iiim  his  son* 
in-law.  The  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebrated,  but  Her- 
mione became  jealous  of  Andromache,  and  because  she  had  no 
children,  she  resolved  to  destroy  her  Trojan  rival,  who  seemed 
to  steal  away  the  affections  of  their  common  husband.  In  the 
absence  of  ryrrhus  at  Delphi,  Hermione  attempted  to  murder 
Andromache,  but  uhe  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of 
Peleus,  or  according  to  others,  of  the  populace.  When  she 
ssM-  her  schemes  defeated,  she  determined  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  herself,  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Pyrrhus.  The  siid* 
den  arrival  of  Orestes  changed  her  resolutions,  and  she  con- 
sented to  ek)pe  with  her  lover  to  Sparta.  Orestes  at  the  same 
time,  to  revenge  and  to  punish  his  rival,  caused  him  to  be  as- 
sassinated in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  he  was  murdered  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  by  Machareus  the  priest,  or  by  the  hands 
of  Orestes  himself,  according  to  Virgil,  Paterculus  and  Hysi- 
nus.  Some  say  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Delphians,  wlo 
had  been  bribed  by  the  presents  of  Orestes. 

A  J  AX,  the  son  of  Oiieus,  was  one  of  the  principal  generals 
that  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  violated  Cassandra,  the 
daughter  of  Priam,  even  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  where 
expected  to  hare  found  a  sanctuarv.  It  is  said,  that  he  n 
a  serpent  fifteen  feet  long  so  fiuniliar  with  him,  that  it  eat  ai 
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'f  and  roHoweil  him  like  a  dog.  The  Loeriant  hut  a 
n  for  his  memory. 
til'  <">nofTcI<-imon,  was,  next  to  AchHleit  the  most 
I'-T.il  (imong  the  Greek  at  tfie  Ae^oCTTXiy.  He 
I  tiic  troops  uf  Sakmis,  and  perfonned  BMnyneat 
,  of  which  we  hav-e  an  accOmrt  in  die  Ifiad,  in  I^^n 
,  and  in  tho  23d  book  of  Orid'i  MetBnior{duMes.  He 
I  enraged  thnt  the  arms  of  AdiiUea  irere  adin^md  to 
B,  that  he  became  insane  aodldBedlmBsdf.  TbeGre^ 
i  B  magnilicent  monument  to  his  meiDOTj  upon  the  ^pro> 
ry  of  Rhetium. 
IPHIGENIA.  daughter  of  Aeamenmon  and  Ortenmettis. 
When  tlie  Greeks,  going  to  the  Tnnan  var,  were  detafaied  b|^ 
contrary  winds  at  Autis,  they  were  mJbnned  by  a  sooduayer, 
llut  to  appease  the  gods  they  nnut  lacriflee  IpIngeolB,  Am^ 
mV  daughter,  to  Diana.  The  father,  who  had  jnovAed 
Ide^  by  killing  her  favourite  stag,  heard  Ab  «idi  thd 
t  horror  and  indignation ;  and  radwr  than  abed  iJbA 
Lttf  his  daugliter,  lie  commanded  one  of  his  henddi,  ■$$ 
'  *  e  Grecian  forces,  to  order  all  the  assembly  to  dejiart 
,N  respective  home.  Ufysses  and  die  odwr  gCnmls 
,  and  Agamemnon  consented  to  inundate  Us  dai^- 
r  th«  common  cause  of  Greece.  As  Ipfaigeida  was  ten' 
k)  by  her  mother,  the  Gn^  Nut  m  her  on  pcetenoe 
^  her  in  marriage  to  AchiHes.  Clytenmestra  ^adly 
ted  her  departure,  and  Iphisenia  came  to  AuHs.  Here 
V  the  bloody  preparations  Air  the  sacrifice.  She  im- 
S  the  forgiveness  and  protection  of  her  &dier ;  bnt  tears 
Wrcftties  were  unavailing.  Calchas  took  die  knife  in  his 
I  and  &3  he  was  going  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  Diana  re- 
1'  caught  away  Iphigenia,  who  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
(of  uncommon  aize  and  beanty  was  found  in  her  place 
'le  wicrifice.  This  supernatural  change  anbnated  the 
CB,  the  wind  suddenly  became  fevourable,  and  the  corn- 
fleet  set  sail  from  Aulis.  Calchas,  the  Grecian  priest, 
I  affair  seems  to  have  acted  with  the  same  human  policy 
ic  bifhop  of  Beauvots  did  in  the  case  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
ERSANDICR,  a  son  of  Polynices,  and  grandson  of 
IS,  king  of  Thebes.  He  vent  with  the  Greeks  to  the 
H  war,  and  was  killed  by  Telephus. 
fERSILOCHUS,  a  general  of  the  Psonians,  in  the  Tro- 
K-     He  was  killed  by  Achilles. 

"ADES,  a  son  of  Sti-ophiiis,  king  of  Phocis,  by  a  sister 

ntemnon.      He  was   educated   along   with  his  cousin 

f  with  whom  he  formed  the  most  inviolable  friendship, 

I  be  assisted  to  revenge  the  murder  of  Agamemnon, 

;  Clytemnestrn  and  ^gysthus.    He  uso  accom- 

)  Taurica  Chersonesus;  and  for  his  serrices, 
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Orestes  rewarded  him  by  giving  him  his  sister  Electra  in  mar- 
riage. Py lades  had  by  her  two  sons^  Meden  and  Strophius. 
The  friendship  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  became  proverbial. 
*"  NESTOR,  king  of  Pylos  and  Messenia,  who  led  his  subjects 
to  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  distinguished  himself  among  the 
rest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  by  eloquence,  address,  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, and  an  uncommon  prudence  of  mind.  Homer  displays  his 
character  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  his  heroes ;  and  Agamem- 
non exclaims,  that,  if  he  had  ten  generals  like  Nestor,  he  should 
soon  see  the  walls  of  Troy  reduced  to  ashes.  After  the  Trojan 
war,  Nestor  retired  to  Greece,  where  he  enjoyed,  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  the  peace  and  tranquillity  which  were  due  to  his 
wisdom,  and  to  his  old  age.  The  manner  and  the  time  of  his 
death  are  unknown ;  the  ancients  are  agreed  that  he  lived  three 
generations  of  men,  which  some  suppose  to  be  300  years,  though, 
more  probably,  only  90,  allowing  30  years  fof  each  generation. 
From  that  circumstance,  therefore,  it  was  usual  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins,  when  they  wished  a  long  and  happy 
life  to  their  friends,  to  wish  them  to  see  the  years  of  Nestor. 
He  had  two  daughters,  Pisidicc  and  Polycaste;  and  seven 
sons,  Perseus,  Straticus,  Aretus,  Echephron,  Pisistratus,  An- 
tilochus,  and  Trasimedes.  Nestor  was  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
according  to  Valerius  Flaccus. 

TELAAION,  a  celebrated  Grecian  hero,  the  son  of  JEacas 
and  Endeis;  brother  of  Peleus  and  Phocus,  and  father  of  Teucer 
and  Ajax.  Having  accidentally  killed  his  brother  Phocus,  he 
fled  from  Megara,  his  birth  place ;  and  arriving  at  Salamis, 
married  Glauce,  the  daughter  of  king  Cychreus,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

TEUCER,  son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  by  Hesione  the 
daughter  of  Laomedon.  He  was  one  of  Helens  suitors,  and 
accordingly  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  Troian  war,  where 
he  signalized  himself  for  his  valour  and  intrepiaity.  It  is  $aid 
that  his  father  reiused  to  receive  him  into  his  Kingdom  because 
he  had  left  the  death  of  his  brother  Ajax  unrevenged.  This 
severity  of  the  father  did  not  dishearten  the  son ;  he  left  Salamis 
and  retired  to  Cyprus,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  Belus,  king 
of  Sidon,  he  built  a  town  which  he  called  Salamis,  after  his 
native  countr}*.  He  attempted  to  no  purpose  to  recover  the 
island  of  Salamis  after  his  father's  death.  He  built  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  in  Cvprus,  on  which  a  man  was  annually  sacrificed  till 
the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  Some  suppose  that  Teucer  did 
not  return  to  C}'prus,  but  that,  according  to  a  less  received 
opinion,  he  went  to  settle  in  Spain,  where  new  Carthage  was 
atterwards  built,  and  thence  into  Galatia. 

DIOMEDES,  king  of  iEtolia,  the  son  of  Tydeus  and  Dei- 

fhyle,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war. 
le  often  engaged  Hector  and  iEneas,  and  obtained  liiuch 
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Ittteary  glory.  He  went  Wilh'  U^MM  to  fteal  dw  PtUidfaiB 
Inim  tbe  temple  of  Miiien'a  is  Tray ;  and  aawted  id  mrdectejl-  - 
Rhestia  king  of  Thrace,  and  caiTTing  vi£  hit  Jhrm.  jU  Ih 
return  from  tlic  siege  of  Trojr,  he  loM  lu*  way  in  die  daiknan 
of  the  night,  luid  landed  in  Araea,  iriiere  hia  con^iaiiioM  jikaa- 
dered  tilt-  country,  and  lost  the  Titgan  PallacUiun.  Daring  Ilia 
tang  absence,  his  wife  .^gile  had  nroadtuted  henelf  to  (>»• 
mrles  one  of  her  servants.  TheinfloelitT  of  .£gilewBa  htghh;' 
di.>^plensiii<>  to  Diomedes,  and  raidered  lum  very  unhappy.  lu' 
reiMilttil  U)  itbandon  his  native  oountiy,  whidi  was  the  aeat«^ 
his  disgrace ;  and  the  attempt  of  hb  vife  to  take  away  hia  ah 
hastened  hU  departure.  He  came  to  that  part  of  Ita^  -whSA ' 
has  been  colled  Magna  Grccna,  where  he  biiilt  a  dty,  which" 
be  called  Argyrippa,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Daimma  the 
king  of  the  country.  He  died  there  in  extreme  old  age ;  or, 
aceording  to  a  certain  tradition,  he  penahed  by  the  hand  of 
liH  faihcr-in-law.  His  deadi  was  greatly  lamented  by  hia  «»»•■  - 
{KunonH.  Altars  were  raised  to  Diomedes  as  to  a  god,  one  of^ 
ahicb  Mtrabo  mentions  at  'J^msTna. . 

PATIU)CLUS,  a  Grctjan  chief,  signalixed  in  the  Trojan 
war,  waa  the  son  of  Mencetiufl  by  Stfaenele,  who  is  named  by'. 
•ome  atilhors  Philomela,  or  Potymela.  The  murder  of  Gy- 
Mmymw,  the  son  of  Amphidnmia,  by  acddent,  in  the  time  of 
kit  youth,  obliged  hhn  to  flee  from  Opna,  where  his  ftther 
rngned.  He  went  to  the  court  of  P«detu,  king  of  Phthia,  waa 
xtTj  cordtally  received,  and  contracted  the  most  intimate  friend- 
»hip  with  Achilles,  the  king's  .son.  When  the  Greeks  went  to  the 
Iniad  war,  Patroclus  accompanied  them  at  the  express  desire 
of  hia  fiuher,  who  had  visited  the  court  of  Peleus,  and  he  ac- 
*f  embarked  with  ten  ships  from  Phthia.     He  was  the 


itant  companion  of  AcbllleB ;  lodged  in  the  same  tent ;  and 
K  he  refused  to  appear  in  the  held  of  battle,  because  ha 
been  offended  by  Agamemnon,  Patrochis  inntated  his 
iple,  and  by  his  absence  was  the  cause  of  much  evil  to  the 
E8.  At  length,  however,  Nestor  prevailed  upon  him  to 
1  to  the  war,  and  Achilles  permitted  him  to  appear  in  hia 

ir.     The  bravery  of  Patroclus,  together  with  the  terror 

which  the  sight  of  the  arms  of  Achilles  inspired,  soon  routed 
the  victorious  army  of  the  Trojans,  and  obliged  them  to  fly  to 
'  I  city  for  safety.  He  would  have  broken  down  the  walls, 
|t  Hector  dUmounted  from  his  chariot  to  attack  him  as  he  at- 
1  to  strip  one  of  the  Trojans  whom  he  had  slain.  This 
ment  wais  obstinate,  but  Patroclus  was  at  length  over- 
d  by  the  valour  of  Hector.  His  arms  became  the  property 
iecon<]ueror,  and  Hector  would  have  beheaded  him,  had  not 
[  and  Menelaus  prevented  it.  His  body  was  at  last  re- 
red,  and  carried  to  the  Grecian  camp,  where  Achilles  re- 
nmd  it  with  the  loudest  lamentationB.  His  funeral  obsequiea 
wen:  obM.-r\ed  with  (^  greatest  solemnity.     Achilles  sacrificed 
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near  the  bunung  pQe  twelve  young  Trojans,  four  of  hU  horaea^ 
and  two  of  his  dogs ;  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  funeral  games,  in  which  the  conc|ueror8  were  libe^ 
rally  rewarded  by  Achilles.  Tlie  death  of  Patroclus  gave  riae 
to  new  events.  Achilles  forgot  his  resentment  against  Am- 
mcmnon,  left  the  field  to  avenge  the  fall  of  his  friend ;  and  nia 
anger  was  assuaged  only  by  the  slaughter  of  Hector,  who  had 
morepowerfully kindled  his  wrath,  by  appearing  at  the  head  of 
the  Trojan  armies  in  the  armour  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  body  of  Patroclus. 

ACAMAS,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  went  with  Die* 
medes  to  demand  Helen  from  the  Trojans  after  her  elopement 
from  Mcnelaus.  In  his  embassy  he  had  a  son  by  Laodice  the 
daughter  of  Priam.  He  was  concerned  in  the  Trojan  war,  and 
afterwards  built  the  town  of  Acamantium  in  Phrygia,  and  call- 
ed a  tribe  after  his  own  name  at  Athens.  I  le  was  one  of  the 
Grecians  wlio  aftenn'ards  concealed  themselves  in  the  wooden 
horse. 

IDOMENKUS,  king  of  Crete.  I  le  accompanied  the  Greeks 
to  the  Trojan  war.  He  made  a  vow  to  Neptune  in  a  danger- 
ous tempest,  that  if  he  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  seas  and 
storms,  he  would  offer  to  the  god  whatever  living  creature  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  shore.  Ijifortunately 
his  son  came  to  congratulate  liim  upon  his  safe  return.  Ido- 
meneus  performed  his  vow,  but  the  inhumanity  of  tliis  sacrifice 
rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  that  he  lefk 
Crete,  and  migrated  in  quest  of  a  settlement.  He  came  to 
Italy,  and  founded  a  city  <m  the  coast  of  Calabria,  which  he 
called  Salentum.  He  died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  after  he  had 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  new  kingdom  nourish,  and  hia 
subjects  happy.  According  to  the  Greek  scholiasts  of  Lyco- 
phron,  V.  1217,  Idomeneus,  during  his  absence  at  the  Trojan 
war,  entrusted  the  management  of  his  kingdom  to  I^ucos,  to 
whom  he  promised  his  daughter  Clisithere  ui  marriage  at  hia 
return.  lx*ucos  at  first  governed  with  moderation,  but  he  was 
persuaded  bv  Nauplius  king  of  Euba*a  to  put  to  death  Meda 
the  wife  of  nis  master,  with  her  daugliter  Clisithere,  and  to 
seize  the  kingdom.  After  these  violent  measures  ho  strength* 
ened  himself  on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  Idomeneus  at  hia  re* 
turn  found  it  impossible  to  expel  tlie  usur|)er. 

PALAMEDKS,  a  distinguished  Greek,  was  the  son  of 
Nauplius,  king  of  the  isle  of  Kubcca.  At  the  time  of  the  Gre* 
cian  confederation  for  the  expedition  against  Troy,  Palamedcs 
18  said  by  a  stratagem  to  have  detected  the  counterfeited  insanity 
of  I'lyssea,  who  had  acted  the  madman,  ui  order  that  he  might 
be  excused  from  accompanying  the  other  princes.  In  reseoU 
ment  for  this  exposure,  Llysses  contrived  to  bury  a  ausa  of 
money  in  the  tent  of  Palamedes,  and  then  to  charge  him  with 
received  a  bribe  from  Priam.    The  discovery  of  iho 
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MMMd  tMiaaoe  of  die  fliet^  ■ad'PiiiMedetmM 

irita#tb^Jk«diibrdbeeriiii6oftret^^  ToliiiBBcxiiiebi^atCii-' 

tte  inwntioii  of  weigiits  and  mcBMoi^f  vm  tst  of  dfm^ 

•  iMttaBon;  tibe  rrnktioii  of  the  year  by  ike  oourte  of 

^  ini  of  Ae  SMNitn  by  Aat  of  die  moon;  Bkewiae  die 

of  diooi  and  even  chess,  have  been  ascribed  to  Um.    Eb 

keen  mentioned  as  a  poet,  and  Suidas  says  his  poems  were 

naed  by  Ajnmemnon,  or  Iqr  Homer.    Palamedes  is  also 

fiir  his  slaD  in  phync. 

ULYSSES,  kmg  of  Ithaca,  die  son  of  Laertes,  and  fadier 

ef  Telmnadras,  was  one  of  dioee  heroes  who  contributed  much 

••  Ae  tdiiig  of  Troy.    After  the  destmctfam  of  diat  d^,  he 

leieid  m  ten  year%  and  at  faist  returned  to  Iduica,  wfaefe^ 

Ihesnsiirsnca  of  Telemadiiis,  he  IdlledAntinoiis  and  odM 

it  trim  hUended  to  marnr  his  wiib'Penefepe,  and  seise  his 

*  ~s.    He  at  l^ffth  rsflumed  the  kinj^om  to  his  son  Te^ 

;  and  was  Ulbd  by  Teferanis,  his  son  by  Circe,  iMm 

At  not  know  him.    Thb  hero  is  die  sulgect  of  die  Odirssty. 

FBNBLOPE,  dm  daughter  of  Icarus,  who  marrM  Ulysses, 
1^  wimmahe  had  Telcmachus.  During  the  absence  of  Ufysses^ 
^mm  wna  cone  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  aim  who  staid  twenty  years 
lis  aoniini<ms,  sereral  prinmi,  charmed  with  Penmpe's 
'  told  her  dmt  Ulysses  was  dead,  o^red  to  marry  W, 
med  hcT  to  dedare  in  dieir  &yoiir •  She  prondsed  cook 
on  condition  Aey  would  gire  her  time  to  flniah  a  niece 
iffeaipEatryrimwas  weaTing;  but  at  die  same  dvie  she  undid  in 
tte  iiig^  what  she  had  done  in  die  day,  and  dius  eluded  dietr 
kspuituiiity  until  the  return  of  Ulysses. 
ALCIm)US,  a  king  of  the  Phoenidans  in  the^  island  now 
led  Corfu,  who  received  Ulysses  with  great  hospitality,  when 
a  aloim  had  cast  him  on  his  coast.  His  gardens  nave  immor* 
tsfaed  his  memory. 
TBLEMACHlJS,  die  son  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope,  was  in 
cradle  when  his  fiither  went  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to 
Trojan  war.  When  a  child  he  fell  into  the  sea,  but  was 
iMw^t  ashore  by  a  dolphin.  At  die  end  of  that  war,  Tele- 
~  *^  B  went  to  seek  his  &dier ;  and  as  the  place  of  his  resi- 
and  the  cause  of  his  long  absence,  were  unknown,  he 
the  courts  of  Menelaus  and  Nestor  to  obtain  information. 
sJlerwards  returned  to  Ithaca,  where  the  suitors  of  Pene* 
had  conspired  to  murder  him,  but  he  ayoided  thdr  snares, 
il  length  cUscoYered  bis  father,  who  had  arrived  in  die  island 
dms  before  him,  and  was  then  in  the  house  of  Eumseus. 
mis  fidthful  servant  and  Ulysses,  TelemachUs  concerted 
to  deBver  his  mother  from  the  importunities  of  her  suitors, 
ia  c  frith  great  success.  After  his  &dier*s  death, 

to  tne  of  iGsea,  where  he  married  Cassiphone, 

Airdaaghtc    oi  i  by  whcmi  he  had  a  son  called  lAtinus. 
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He  some  time  after  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  moiher-iii-1«w 
Circe,  and  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  founded  Clusium.  From  the 
stories,  collected  from  Homer  and  the  other  poets,  the  cde- 
brated  Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  composed  his  weB 
known  Adventures  of  Telemachus ;  whicn,  though  not  in  verBe, 
is  justW  esteemed  a  poem. 

SINON,  a  son  of  Sisjrphus,  who  accompanied  the  Greeks  to 
the  Trojan  \rar,  where  he  distinguished  himself  more  by  hit 
frauds  and  villanies,  than  by  his  merits.  By  such  means,  how- 
ever, the  Greeks  became  victors,  after  their  ten  years  siege  of 
Troy.  The  Greeks  having  completed  their  famous  wooden 
horse,  as  a  sacred  present  to  the  gods  of  Troy,  Sinon  fled  to  the 
Trojans,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back,  pretending  to 
have  just  escaped  from  being  sacrificed  by  them;  assuring 
Priam,  that  they  had  just  sailed  for  Asia,  and  advised  him  to 
admit  their  farewell  present  of  the  wooden  horse.  Priam,  ^vintf 
him  full  credit,  admitted  the  horse,  and  at  night  Sinon  completed 
his  perfidy,  by  opening  that  machine  and  letting  out  the  armed 
Greeks,  who  admitted  their  fellow  soldiers,  and  massacred  the 
people,  and  burnt  the  city.  Famous  as  the  Trojan  war  has 
been,  chiefly  through  the  merit  of  Homer*s  poem  on  it,  the  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  that  unfortunate  city,  by  such  compu- 
cated  treachery  and  hypocrisy,  redound  nothing  to  the  honour 
of  the  Grecian  heroes. 

THERSITES,  an  officer  among  the  Greeks  durinj^  the 
Trojan  war,  infamous  for  his  scurrility,  and  remarkable  for  hb 
deformity.  He  ridiculed  the  chief  generals,  particularly  Am- 
memnon,  Ulysses,  and  Achilles ;  but  the  latter  killed  him  with  a 
stroke,  for  ridiculing  his  grief  for  Penthesilea. 

PROTESILAUS,  a  king  of  part  of  Tbessaly,  the  son  of 
Iphiclus,  grandson  of  Phylacus,  and  brother  of  Alcimede.  He 
was  the  first  Greek  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  Troy,  and  the 
first  slain  by  the  Trojans.  His  wife  Laodamia,  to  assuage  her 
grief,  solicited  the  gods  for  a  sight  of  his  shade ;  which,  it  is 
said,  obtaining,  she  expired  in  his  embraces.  Protesilaus  was 
also  called  Phylacides,  from  Phylace,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  or 
rather  from  his  grandfather  Phylacus. 

MEZENTIUS,  a  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  infamous  for  his 
cruelties.  Among  other  barbarities  he  tied  the  living  and  dead 
together.  Being  expelled  by  his  subjects  he  fled  to  Tumus,  and 
fought  under  him  against  iEneas,  by  whom  he  was  slain,  with 
his  son  Lausus. 

SXHENELUS,  son  of  Capianus  and  Evadne,  an  officer  of 
note  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  one  of  those  who  went  into  the 
wooden  horse,  in  order  to  surprise  the  city. 

TALTHYBIUS,  a  celebrated  herald  in  the  Grecian  camp, 
during  the  Trojan  war,  the  friend  and  minister  of  AgamenuioQ 
who  sent  him  to  bring  away  Briscis  from  Achilles. 


FOLYXO^  «  qiBthtt  of  Aigo^  who  mamed  Tkcmolemiis. 
9m  idbwied  Um  to  Rhodes  amr  the  moxder  of  hii  unde 
;  and  when  he  departed  for  the  Trogan  war  widi  Uie 
ef  die  Gw^  prioces  alie  hecame  the  aole  ndatfen  of  Ibe 
After  the  death  of  ldeiielaii%  Hden  fled  firofen  Fd^ 
to  Rhodee,  where  Polyxo  reigned.  Polyzo  detained 
I- ioid  to  foinab  her,  aa  being,  the  cause  of  a  war  in  whidi' 
IkofoleBaaaa  had  peiulied,  the  ordered  her  to  be  haitfed  on' 
>lwael^hcr  ftmafe  eerranta,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  miies. 
-  WMn^EVSp  king  of  ^^ypt.  He  was  of  Memjdiisy  wher^ 
faidwtiBfSof  Herodotos,  hu  tenqple  was  stiH  standrng,  in  wUch 
ifcdfcapel  dedicated  to  Fenug  tie  Minmger.  It  is  coqectinred 
fjiUb  Yeaiia  waa  Helen.  For,  in  the  reiffli  of  diis  monarch, 
tiieTmBU  returning  home  with  Helen  whom  he  had 
» wai^y^SOBinDj  a  storm  into  one  of  the  moudis  of  the  Nil^ 
Ik-Canopie ;  and  from  thence  was  conducted  to  Proteus 
atMniHihliii  who  reproadied  him  in  Ae  strongest  terms  for  his 
and  guilt,  in  stealing  the  wife  of  his  host,  and  with  her 
eflbcta  firand  in  his  house.  He  added,  that  the  only 
yasjoan  wbj  he  did  not  punish  him  with  deaths  as  his  crime' 
Jaaarvcd,  was,  because  tne  Egyptians  did  no{  care  to  imbrue 
hands  in  the  blood  of  strangers ;  that  he  would  keep  Helen 
«I1  die  ridies  that  were  brought  with  her,  in  cmer  to 
diem  to  dieir  owner ;  diat  as  for  himself  Paris,  he  must 
quit  his  dominicms  in  three  days,  or  expect  to  be  treated 
as  an  enemy;  the  king's  order  was  obeyed.  Paris  continued  his 
voyage,  and  arrived  at  Troy,  whither  he  was  closely  pursued 
by  the  Grecian  army.  The  Greeks  summoned  die  Trojans  to 
smrender  Helen,  and,  with  her,  all  the  treasures  of  which  her 
hnaiband  had  been  plundered.  The  Trojans  answered,  that 
Helen,  nor  her  treasures,  were  in  their  city.  And  indeed 
It  any  way  likely,  says  Herodotus,  that  Priam,  who  was  so 
and  aged  a  prince,  should  choose  to  see  his  children  and 
oonntry  die  before  his  eyes,  rather  than  rive  the  Ghreeks  the  just 
and  reasonable  satisfaction  they  desired,  out  it  was  to  no  purpose 
far  them  to  affirm  with  an  oath  that  Helen  was  not  in  their  city ; 
dbe  Greeks,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  they  were  trifled  wiui, 
obstinatelv  in  their  unbelief.  The  Deity,  continues 
historian,  being  resolved  that  the  Trojans,  by  the  total 
ion  of  their  city,  should  teach  the  afirightcd  world  this 
That  great  crimes  are  attended  with  as  great 

SIGNAL  punishments,  FROM  THE  OFFENDED  GODS.      Mene- 

in  his  return  firom  Troy,  called  at  the  court  of  king  Proteus, 
restored  him  Helen  with  all  her  treasure.    Herodotus 
from  some  passages  in  Horner^  that  the  voyage  of  Paris 
^:Mgyt^  was  not  unknown  to  this  poet. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

AC  ADEMUS,  or  EC  ADEMUS,  an  Athenian  citizen,  whose 
house  being  emploved  as  a  philosophical  school  in  the  time  of 
Theseusi  he  had  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  a  sect  of 
philosophers,  or  rather  three  sects,  called  Academics.  The  old 
academy  had  Plato  for  its  chief,  the  second  Arcesilaus,  and  the 
last  Canieades,  Cicero  called  his  country-house  at  Puzzolanum« 
Academus.  No  one  was  suffered  to  laugh  in  the  academy  at 
Athens,  under  the  penalty  of  expulsion. 

DiEDALUS,  the  son  of  Eupalamus,  descended  firom 
Erectheus,  king  of  Athens.  He  was  the  most  ingenious  artist  of 
his  age ;  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the 
wedge,  with  many  other  mechanical  instruments,  and  the  saib 
of  ships.  He  made  statues  which  moved  of  themselves,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  endowed  with  life.  Talus  his  sister's  son 
promised  to  be  as  great  as  himself  by  the  ingenuity  of  his 
inventions ;  and  therefore  from  envy  he  threw  him  from  a  window 
and  killed  him.  After  this  murder,  Da^alus,  with  his  son  Icarus, 
fled  from  Athens  to  Crete,  where  Minos  gave  him  a  cordial 
reception.  Daedalus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Minos,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  a  labyrinth  which  he  himself  had 
constructed.  Here  it  is  reported  he  made  himself  wings,  and 
flew  away ;  and  alighting  at  Cumae,  he  built  a  temple  to  Apotto. 
He  afterwards  directed  his  course  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Cocalus,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  country. 
He  left  many  monuments  of  his  ingenuity  in  Sicily,  which  sdll 
existed  in  the  age  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  He  was  despatched 
by  Cocalus,  being  afraid  of  the  power  of  Minos,  who  had 
declared  war  against  him  because  he  had  given  an  asylum  to 
Daedalus.  The  flight  of  Daedalus  from  Crete  with  wings  is 
explained  by  observing  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  whidi 
in  nb  age  might  pass  at  a  distance  for  wings. 

POETRY  AND   MUSIC. 

OLENUS,  or  OLEN,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Xantfae,  a 
city  of  Lycia.  He  composed  several  hymns,  which  were  sung 
in  the  island  of  Delos  upon  festival  days.  Some  persons  have 
supposed  Olenus  to  have  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
oracle  at  Delphi ;  to  have  been  the  first  who  filled  at  that  place 
the  office  of  priest  of  Apollo ;  and  to  have  given  responses  in 
verse. 

LINUS,  an  ancient  poet  and  musician  of  Greece.  No  tes- 
timony does  more  honour  to  the  memory  of  Linus  than  that 
of  Herodotus,  who  has  the  following  passage  :  "  Among  other 
memorable  customs^  the  Egjrptians  sing  the  song  of  Linus^  like 

+ 


ihidli  ii  mng  by  Ae  PiuBiiieitDi,  Crarioni,  mbA  olii«f 
IS,  who  Tary  tiiejiaiiie  acoordinff  to  fheamfarenl  kiig«ig«t 
^MBak.  But  the  person  they  nonour  m  this  soi^  is  en- 
f  the  same  that  taeGhredana  celehrmte;  and  asTeonlbss 
trpriae  at  many  things  I  fbond'  among  ^  Egyptians,  so 
«  particahrly  wonder  whence  they  jhM  th^  knoi^dge  of 
^  necause  thev  seem  to  haye  celelmted  him  firom  time  im- 
iritfL  The  Egyptians  eaU  him  by  die  name  i^  Maneim, 
my  he  was  the  only  son  of  the  first  of  thdr  kings,  bat 
im  mitimd^  death,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  he  is  kr 
id  by  the  JwjnDtians  in  the  momjung  soi^  nhich  is  the 
MMuposition  <m  we  kind  used  in  Efirpt*** 
idorus  Siculus,  who  is  Tery  diffuse  m  his  aeooiint  of  Lfams^ 
L  €sap.  85,  teDs  us  firom  Dionysiiis  of  Mytikme^  the  Us- 
\g  who  was  contemporai^  with  Cicero^  that  lanus  was  the 
Sfeong  the  Greeks  who  myented  verse  and  niosii^  as  C44* 
isst  taught  them  the  ui^e  of  letters.  The  same  writer  like- 
ittributes  to  him  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  die  first 
MM,  and  a  treatise  upon  Greek  mythdosnr,' written  in 
liao  characters,  which  were  also  those  usea  by  Orpheuib 
J  Ptonapides,  the  preceptor  of  H(mier.  Diodorus  givee 
i  the  invention  of  rhythm  and  mdody,  which  Suidas,  who 
Is  him  as  the  most  ancient  of  Ijrric  poets,  confirms.  He 
1  bf  many  ancient  writers  to  have  had  several  disniples  of 
mown,  among  whom  were  Heradea;  TfaamyriTand^ 
linff  to  some,  Orpheus. 

rac&s,  says  Dipdorus,  in  teaching  Linus  to  play  upon 
rie,  being  extremely  dull  and  obstinate,  provoked  his 
r  to  strike  him,  which  so  enraged  the  young  hero,  that 
ilantly  seized  the  lyre  of  the  musician,  and  beat  out  his 
I  with  his  own  instrument.  Heroes  are  generally  impa- 
nf  controul,  and  not  often  gifted  widi  a  taste  for  refined 
ores;  hence,  relying  merely  on  corporeal  force,  dieir 
1  Acuities,  feeble  perhaps  by  nature,  are  seldom  fortified 
acation. 

di  respect  to  the  dirges,  which  Plutarch,  from  Heradides 
Btas»  mentions  as  wTitten  by  Linus,  we  find  no  account  of 
JB  any  other  ancient  author.  It  appears,  however,  that 
wAl  has  given  birth  to  many  songs  of  tnat  kind,  which  have 
aonposed  in  honour  of  his  memory.  A  festival  was  like-> 
islituted  by  the  name  of  the  Linia,  for  the  celebration  of 
taea:  **  The  Thebans,  says  Pausanias,  in  Bceotia,  assure 
It.Xinus  was  buried  in  that  city;  and  that  Philip,  the  son 
gfatas,  af^r  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  which  was  &tal  to  the 
l%«icited  by  a  dream,  removed  his  bones  into  Macedon, 
%Jh*  council  received  in  another  dream,  he  sent  them 
^.^Cbebes ;  but  time  has  so  defaced  his  tomb,  that  it  is  no 
^^ilM^rered.*"    Homer,  fib,  xiii.  ver.  569,  has  paid  a  tribute 
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to  the  memory  of  Linus,  in  his  description  of  tlie  shield  of 
Achilles : — 


**  To  these  a  youth  awakes  the  warbling  strings, 
Whose  tender  lay  the  fate  of  Linus  sings; 
In  measur'd  dance  behind  him  move  the  train. 
Tune  soft  the  voice,  and  answer  to  the  strain." 

Pope  in  his  note,  on  this  passage,  says,  from  Pausanias,  that 
"  before  the  yearly  sacrifice  to  the  Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  the 
obsequies  of  Linus  were  performed,  who  had  a  statue  and  altar 
erected  to  him  in  that  place."  Homer  alludes  to  that  custom  in 
this  passage,  and  was  doubtless  fond  of  paying  this  respect  to 
the  old  father  of  poetry. 

ORPHEUS,  a  celebrated  poet  and  musician  of  antiquity, 
according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  the  iEagrus,  who  received 
Thrace  from  Lesac  when  he  conquered  that  country.  With 
the  kingdom,  the  latter  gave  iEagrus  one  of  his  singing  women 
to  wife,  who  brought  him  Orpheus.  Hence  his  mother  was 
fabled  to  be  Calliope.  On  account  of  the  great  antiqmty  of 
Orpheus,  numberless  fables  have  been  intermingled  with  his 
history,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  existence.  To  his 
father  he  was  indebted  for  his  first  instruction  in  reUgion,  and 
he  afterwards  became  a  disciple  of  the  Idea  DactyU  in  Cretew 
Thence  he  travelled  into  Egypt  and  became  a  proficient  in  aD 
kinds  of  Uterature.  From  the  latter  country  he  transplanted 
the  whole  fables  of  Osiris  into  Greece,  adapting  it  to  the  family 
of  Cadmus.  The  people  held  him  in  the  higiiest  veneration^ 
supposing  him  to  be  possessed  of  the  secrets  of  expiating  crimen 
curing  diseases,  and  appeasing  the  gods.  He  promulgated  an 
idea  of  hell,  instituted  the  mysteries'  of  Hecate  amonff  the 
i^lginetcs,  and  those  of  Ceres  at  Sparta.  He  is  chiefly  nmned 
for  his  music,  which  is  poetically  represented  to  have  had  the- 
efTect  of  taming  the  most  ferocious  animals,  and  making  the 
trees  of  the  forest  dance  in  concert  to  his  lyre.  Eurydice  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  melodious  musician,  and  their  nup- 
tials were  celebrated.  Their  happiness,  however,  was  but 
short;  for  Arista^us  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  as  she  fled 
from  her  pursuer,  a  serpent  bit  her  foot,  and  she  died  of  the 
poisoned  wound.  Her  loss  was  severely  felt  by  Orpheus,  and 
he  resolved  to  recover  her  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  With  his 
lyre  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the  infernal  regions,  and  gained 
an  easy  admission  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  Having  charmed  all 
hell  with  his  strains,  Pluto  and  Proserpine  consented  to  re- 
store Eurydice,  provided  he  forbore  looking  behind  him  till  he 
had  come  to  the  extremest  borders  of  hell.  The  conditions 
were  gladly  accepted,  and  Orpheus  was  already  in  sight  of  the 
upper  regions  ot  the  air,  when  he  forgot  his  promise,  and  turn- 
ing back  to  look  at  his  wife,  lost  her  for  ever.    The  only  com* 
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fort  he  could  find  was  to  soothe  his  grief  by  the  sound  of  his 
musical  instrument  in  grottos,  or  on  mountains.     He  totally 
separated  himself  from  the  society  of  mankind ;  and  the  Thra- 
cian  women,  whom  he  had  offended  by  his  coldness  to  their 
amorous  passions,  attacked  him  while  they  celebrated  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus  ;  and  after  they  had  torn  his  body  to  pieces,  they 
threw  his  head  into  the  Hebrus,  which  still  articulated  Eury- 
dice!  Eurydice!  as  it  was  carried  down  the  stream  into  the 
i£ffean  sea.     Others  say,  that  as  he  attempted  to  conjure  his 
wife  from  the  dead,  which  they  understand  by  the  story  of  his 
going  down  to  hell,  he  thought  he  saw  her ;  and  when  after- 
w«rdS|  on  looking  back,  he  missed  her,  he  died  of  grief.     Pau- 
sanias  speaks  of  a  temple  in  Thesprotia,  where  Orpheus  went 
to  call  up  the  ghost  of  Eur}'dice.     Some  say  that  he  was  killed 
by  a  thunderbolt.     He  was  buried  at  Pierai,  in  Macedonia, 
according  to  Apollodorus.     The  inhabitants  of  Dion  boasted 
that  his  tomb  was  in  their  city,  and  the  people  of  Mount  Libe- 
thnu  in  Thrace,  claimed  the  same  honour ;  and  reported  that 
die  nightingales,  which  built  their  nests  near  his  tomb,  sang 
with  greater  melody  than  all  other  birds.  Oq)heus,  after  death, 
received  divine  honours ;  the  Muses  gave  an  honourable  burial 
to  his  remains,  and  his  lyre  became  one  of  the  constellations. 
Tzetzes  explains  the  fable  of  his  drawing  his  wife  Eurydice 
from  hell,  by  his  great  skill  in  medicine,  with  which  he  pro- 
longed her  life,  and  thus  snatched  her  from  the  grave.     With 
respect  to  the  writings  of  Orpheus,  he  is  mentioned  by  Pindar 
as  author  of  the  Argonautics,  and  Herodotus  speaks  of  his  Or- 
phics.     His  hymns,  says  Pausanias,  were  very  short,  and  but 
tew  in  number.     Those  poems  that  bear  his  name,  were  pub- 
lished at  Nuremberg  1702,  and  reprinted  at  Leipsic,  in  ITM. 

MUS.-EUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  who  was,  according  to 
Plato  and  Diodorus  8iculus,  an  Athenian,  the  son  of  Orpheus, 
and  chief  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  instituted  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  Ceres.  According  to  others,  he  was  the  disciple  of 
Orpheus ;  but  from  the  great  resemblance  between  his  talents 
and  those  of  his  master,  he  was  called  his  son.  Musacus  is  one 
of  the  first  poets  who  verified  the  oracles.  liaertius  says,  that 
MossBUs  not  only  composed  a  theogony,  but  formed  a  sphere 
for  the  use  of  his  companions ;  yet,  as  this  honour  is  generally 
given  to  Chinon,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposes  that  he  enlarged 
it  with  the  addition  of  several  constellations  after  the  conquest 
of  the  golden  fleece.  The  sphere  itself  shows  that  it  was  deli- 
neated after  the  Argonautic  expedition,  which  is  described  in 
die  asterisms,  together  with  several  other  more  ancient  histories 
of  the  Greeks,  and  without  any  thing  later;  for  the  Argo  was 
die  first  long  vessel  which  they  had  built.  Hitherto  they  had 
wed  round  ships  of  burthen,  and  kept  within  sight  of  the  shore ; 
Vat  now  the-  princes  of  that  country  sailed  rapidly  through  the 
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deep,  and  ffuided  their  ships  by  the  stars.  Museeus  is  cde- 
brated  by  Virgil  in  the  character  of  hierophant^  or  priest  of 
Ceres,  at  the  head  of  the  most  illustrious  mortals  who  waited  a 
place  in  Elysium.  Here  he  is  made  the  conductor  of  JEncBB 
to  the  recess  where  he  meets  the  shade  of  his  father  Anchises. 
The  works  which  went  under  his  name,  like  those  of  Orpheus, 
were  by  many  attributed  to  Onomacritus.  Nothing  remains  of 
them  now,  nor  were  any  of  his  writings  extant  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  except  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  he, made  for  the 
Lyconides.  And  as  his  hymns  were  likewise  set  to  music,  and 
sung  in  the  mysteries  by  Musseus  himself,  in  the  character  of  li 
priest,  he  hence,  perhaps,  acquired  from  after  times  the  title 
of  musician ;  the  performance  of  sacred  music  being  probal^ 
at  first  confined  to  the  priesthood  in  these  celebrations,  as  it 
had  been  before  in  Egypt,  whence  they  originated.  However, 
he  is  not  enumerated  among  ancient  musicians  by  Plutarch. 

OLYMPUS,  of  Mysia.  Plato,  Aristophanes,  Aristotle^ 
and  Ovid,  cite  his  verses.  Aristoxenus  relates  that  he  com* 
posed,  in  the  Lydian  mode,  the  air  for  the  flute  which  ex* 
pressed  the  funeral  sorrows  for  the  death  of  Python.  To  him 
likewise  are  ascribed  the  Cerulean,  Minervan,  Harmatian,  and 
Spandean  modes.  Plutarch,  in  his  dialogue  on  music,  informs 
us  that  Alexander,  in  his  "  Histoiy  of  the  Musicians  of  Phry^' 

S'a,"  pretends  that  Olympus  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
reeks  to  the  knowledge  of  stringed  instruments;  and  that 
he  instituted  the  custom  of  celebrating,  with  the  flute,  hymns 
to  the  polycephalic  nomes,  in  honour  of  the  gods. 

Plato  says,  that  his  music  inflamed  his  auditors ;  Aristotle^ 
that  it  exalted  the  soul ;  and  Plutarch,  that  it  surpassed  in  sim- 
plicity all  other  music.  Plutarch  also  attributes  to  him  tiie 
polycephalic  nome,  in  honour  of  Apollo;  though  others  ascribe 
It  to  Crates. 

There  was  another  musician  of  the  same  name  about  this, 
period,  called  the  Younger  Olympus. 

PHANTASIA,  the  daughter  of  Nicarchus  of  Memphis,  in 
Egypt.  It  has  been  said  that  she  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  another  on  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  from 
which  compositions  Homer  copied  the  greater  part  of  his  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  when  he  visited  Memphis,  where  they  were  de- 
posited. See  Chiron. 

LITERATURE. 

CHIRON,  a  famous  personage  of  antiquity,  who  flourished 
during  this  period,  styled  by  Plutarch,  in  his  dialogue  on  mu- 
sic, the  wise  Centaur.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Thes- 
saly,  among  the  Centaurs,  who  were  the  first  Greeks  that  had 
acquired  the  heart  of  breaking  and  riding  horses ;  whence  the 
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...Inttfrfl,  nnJ  sculptors,  ban  represented  dienucom- 
Jl  ef  Ban  and  horse  ;  and  perb^  H  wu  «t  flnt  bmf^aei 
aOieeSts,  as  ii  was  by  the  AmmcuiB,  when  they  fint  tnr 
IJ;  Aat   the   hor^G   and   the  rider  coiutituted  tlw  mat 

I  represented  by  Ae  aa^nta  aa  one  of  &e  first 
s  of  medicine,  botany,  and  cUnrgerjh  aword  which  some 
'  I  have  derived  from  his  name.  He  inbaliited  a 
B  foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  which,  from  hia  great  know- 
,  became  the  most  frecjuented  ichoo)  throughout  Greece. 
t  all  the  heroes  of  the  dmewere  food  of  receivrng  his 
t,  nud  Xenophon  enumeratea  the  foOoirii^ amonehif 
Cepalu:^,  ^sculaniui,  Melat^HU,  Nestoiv  Amwbifc- 
^'flfikui,  Tclamon,  Meleaj^r,  Theseus,  H^pf^tua,  Fala* 
,  UlyisMes,  Mne^stheus,  JJiomedes,  Castor,  FoDux,.  Ma- 
.  Pndnliriiis,  Antilochus,  .^bieas,  and  Achillea.  Fnaa 
this  calalofjue  it  appears,  that  Chiron  frequently  instructed 
both  fathers  and  sons ;  and  Xenophon  baa  givcm  a  short  eulo> 
nam  on  i-ach,  which  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  preceptor. 
The  Gn-4'k  lii&torian,  however,  has  omitted  aereral  o&ers  of 
"i  schoLirs,  such  as  Bacchu^  Phoenix,  Cocjrtus,  Aristaens» 
,  Medeus,  Ajax,  and  ProtesilaUB.  It  is  pretended  that 
ttA  WB3  the  favourite  scholar  of  the  CentMur ;  and  that  be 
1  of  this  master  the  reveU^  orgies,  baechanalia,  and  a&ax 
I  uf  liis  worship.  Plutareh  says,  that  Chiron  taught 
nusic,  medicine,  and  justice,  uiough  Diodorus  Sicu- 
b  UB,  tltat  LinuE  was  the  idu»c  master  o£  tUs  hero.  But 
■,«U  the  heroes  who  have  been  disciples  of  this  Centaur^ 
fleeted  so  much  honour  upon  him,  as  Achilles,  whose 
B  in  some  measure  shared  ;  Apollodoru?  tells  us,  that 
it  him  music,  as  a  bridle  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  tem- 

_je  of  the  best  remains  of  antique  painting  now  existing, 

Is  a  picture  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  in  which 
Chiron  is  teaching  young  Achilles  to  play  on  the  lyre.  The 
dseth  of  this  philosophic  musician  was  occasioned,  at  an  ex- 
treme old  age,  by  an  accidental  wound  in  the  knee  with  a  poi- 
loaed  arrow,  shot  by  }iis  scholar  Plercules  at  another.  He  was 
phoed  aAcr  his  death  by  Mu^aius  among  the  constellations,  in 
pMilade  for  the  great  sen-ice  nliich  he  had  rendered  the  people 
of  Greece.  Sir  Isaac  Hewton  says,  that  the  constellations  were 
foraied  by  Chiron  and  Musa-us  for  the  use  and  honour  of  the 
Argonants ;  as  a  proof  of  which)  nothing  later  than  the  expedi- 
I  delineated  on  tlie  sphere ;  and  he  adds,  that  Chiron 
y  eight  years  <>\d,  and  lived  tall  after  the  Argo- 
in  which  he  had  two  grandsons.  The  an- 
iiim  several  writings,  omonff  which,  accordii^ 
«.  in  verse,  composed  for  the  use  of  Achilles ; 
treatLjc  on  the  dueaiet  incident  to  honea  and 
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other  quadrupeds.  Habricus  gives  a  list  of  the  works  attribut- 
ed to  Chiron ;  discusses  the  claims  which  have  been  made  for 
others  to  the  same  writings ;  and  gives  him  a  distinguished 
place  in  his  catalogue  of  ancient  literati. 

HISTORY. 

SANCHONIATHON,  a  Phoenician  historian,  bom  at  Bery- 
tus,  or  according  to  others,  at  Tyre.  'He  flourished  a  few  years 
before  the  Trojan  war,  and  wTote  in  the  language  of  his 
country,  an  histoiy  in  nine  books,  in  which  he  amply  treated  of 
the  theology  and  antiquities  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  neighbouring 
places.  It  was  compiled  from  the  various  records  found  in 
cities  and  the  annals  which  were  usually  kept  in  the  temples  of 
the  gods  among  the  ancients.  This  history  was  translated  into 
Greek  by  Philos,  a  native  of  Byblus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Adrian.  Some  few  fragments  of  this  Greek  trans- 
lation are  extant.  Some,  however,  suppose  them  to  be  spu- 
rious, while  others  contend  that  they  are  true  and  authentic. 

DARES,  a  Phrygian,  who  lived  during  the  Trojan  war,  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  of  which  he  wrote  the  history  in 
Greek.  This  history  was  extant  in  the  age  of  iSlian ;  the 
Latin  translation  now  extant,  is  universally  believed  to  be  spu- 
rious, though  it  is  attributed  by  some  to  Cornelius  Nepos. 

DICTYS,  sumamed  Creterius,  or  the  Cretan,  from  his  coun- 
tiy,  a  very  ancient  historian,  who  ser\'ed  under  Idomeneus  king 
of  Crete,  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  wrote  the  history  of  that  ex- 
pedition in  nine  books.  Tzetzes  tells  us,  that  Homer  formed  his 
Iliad  upon  the  plan  of  that  history.  The  Latin  history  of 
Dictys,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  supposed  to  be  spurious. 

MEDICINE. 

iESCULAPIUS,  the  famous  physician  of  antiquity,  who 
makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  heathen  mythology,  b  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  a  short  time  before  the  Trojan  war. 

MACH AON,  an  illustrious  hero  and  physician,  who,  with  hig 
brother  Podalirius,  accompanied  the  Grecian  army  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Troy,  and  performed  great  services  among  the 
troops.  These  two  persons  were  deemed  the  sons  of  i£scu- 
lapius ;  and  Machaon  appears  to  have  been  the  elder  brother. 
Machaon  appears  to  have  been  most  highly  esteemed  by  the 

Seat  officers  of  the  army.  It  was  he  who  administered  to 
enelaus  when  wounded  by  Tyndarus,  first  wiping  the  blood 
from  the  wound,  and  then  applying  emollient  remedies,  after 
the  manner  of  his  father.  It  was  Machaon,  also,  who  cured  the 
lameness  of  Philoctetes,  occasioned  by  dropping  an  arrow  dipped 
in  the  gall  of  the  Lemean  Hydra,  bequeathed  him  by  Uerculet, 
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mh§Btb&L  h  wppman,  too,  tttm  the wMaigB  €^ 
dWI .MaduKMi wu  a  brme  ud  actm  ioldfers  fiv  faeitmen^ 
UMinA  «ft  engpgad  in  Mme  of  d^  moBt  daqmront  antwrpriiei^ 
irtil  Ae  odwr  Mebnted  leaAnrt.  Homer  teut  lu,  of  a  woiind 
iMA  lie  leeeivad  in  tibe^oulderi  in  one  of  the  eaffiee  of  the 
Trajem;  end  Vvegl  and  Hyginns  inform  ua,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  btrnve  waniofa  who  enten^d  die' wooden  hon^  firom  whi^ 
JBM  Jii^g  to  the  fenner^  he  wa>  tfie  tet  to  deeeend*  Hcrissaid 
to  llBve  bet  his  Kft  in  tingle  cbmhat  widi  Nereos.  It  is  aawrt- 
ep  M  Aananiasy  Aat  Aeiemainsof  Machaon  were  preeerjed 
MBelpiv  aftd  contejfed  to  M eseeniay  where  they  were  buried* 
married  Antidea,  dau^^ter  of  IHocfefy  kiiMr  of 
,  hy  whom  he  had  two  tons,  Niehoraachns  and  Oer- 
gMBi^  who  lerfded  at  Fhomi  and  oosseaBed  the  teiritoi^of 
wir  granidftdier,  mitfl  Ae  Heradicue^  on  ihm  return  from 
TktjM  made  themedree  masters  of  Messenia,  and  the  rest  of  the 
lyfafosttiesas.  Machaon  is  supm>sed  to  haTO  been  a  king, 
«Mwr  Id  his  own  rmhti  or  that  oihis  wifi^  since  Homer  in  two 
sr  duee  places^  calls  Um  **  Pastes  of  the  people,"  a  tide  idiich 
he  gfami  to  Anmemnon  and  die  other  kii^.  Ftosanias  men- 
fkmm  duee  o£er  sons  of  Machaon,  nam^,  Sphyms,  Alexanim, 
adl  Poleniocrate%  who  are  supposed  to  have  Men  die  S/vit  of 
sModber  marriage. 

PODALIRlUS,  an  inustrious  phyridan,  and  reputed  son  of 
JBpeakpius  is  cdebrated  hy  Homer  as  having  accompanied  die 
Grecian  army  in  die  Trojan  war,  together  widi  his  brodier 
Machaon.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  younger  brother,  and 
to  hare  been  on  die  whole  less  distinguished  than  Machaon, 
dbough,  like  him,  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  king.  On 
Us  return  firom  the  siege  of  TVoy,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  die 
coast  of  Caria,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  a  shepherd, 
who,  having  learned  that  he  was  a  physician,  took  him  to  king 
Danetus,  whose  daughter  had  acadentally  fallen  firom  the 
lop  of  the  house.  Po<&lirius  bled  her  in  the  arms,  after  which 
lb  recovered,  which  so  delighted  the  king,  that  he  gave  him 
Us  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  Chersonesus  as  a  portion. 
Heee  Podalirius  biult  two  cities,  die  one  of  which  he  called 
ByUBum,  firom  his  wife  Syrma,  and  die  other  Bybassus,  which 
^*  tibe  name  of  the  shepherd  who  had  received  him  when  ship- 
L  Among  other  children,  he  had  a  son,  called  Hippo- 
firom  whom,  in  a  direct  line,  Hippocrates  considers  him- 
descended. 

IaAMPUS,  a  physician,  was  enumerated  among  the  early 

of  Greece,  who  taught  that  it  was  necessary  to  travel 

pt  to  qualify  diems^ves  for  the  high  employments  at 

By  aspired  in  dieir  own  country.     Orpheus  proceeded 

a  Iqpshtor  and  phUosopher ;  and  Melampus,  who  had 
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different  views^  commenced  at  his  return,  a  physician  and  di- 
viner,  arts  which  in  Egypt  were  possessed  together.  Apollodo- 
rus  says,  that  he  was  the  first  who  cured  diseases  by  medicinal 
potions.  Physic  had  its  miraculous  powers  during  the  infancy 
of  the  art  a&  well  as  music ;  and  life  and  health  being  esteemed 
more  precious  and  soUd  blessings  than  the  transient  pleasures 
of  the  ear,  bore  a  much  higher  price  ;  for  though  bards  were 
often  distinguished  by  royaltyi  and  their  talents  recompensed 
by  gifts  and  honours,  yet  we  do  not  find  in  ancient  records  that 
any  of  them  ever  experienced  such  munificence  as  Melampus, 
It  is  related  by  Pausanias,  that  having  cured  the  daughter  of 
Praetus,  king  of  Argos,  of  an  atrabilarious  disorder  with  helle> 
bore,  he  was  rewarded  with  one  of  his  royal  patients  fo|:  a  wifisit 
md  a  third  part  of  her  father's  kingdom  in  doin-y. 


PERIOD  VI. 

^OM  SAUL  TO  AHAB. 
[B.C.  1120.] 
.RKAHt.i;  PACTS.  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVILRIES. 


1IM  T1>e  cspcililion  of  Uw  HwMlida  into  Pelononnnii*,  Ibe  miffntlion 
of  Ibe  Dorinulbilbw.atul  IheeDdorthekiugdoin  uf  Mjcgub. 
1 109  thr  kingdom  iif  AparU  oouBienced      * 
1070  The  kiii^<luni  of  Athens  ended,  and  Archoiu  eUablubcd. 
IWI  Dati'l  l«iiipgoil  HDd  took  lenulem. 
urn  Allgtutiiin  '>r  Hh:  loniRn  ooloalci,  Smjrnk  built 
lOOS  Tbo  Umi>lc  built  wdU  dedioftled  lijr  SoloBon, 


-  fciyi  period,  die  kingdom  of  Judes,  under  king  D»id,  aporeached 


ji  nner  ira^.  remarkable  fbr  the  extent  of  its  territory.  According  to 
itiriccuumn  c^ivcn  in  scripture,  however,  the  nugnificence  of  Solomon 
WM  su[H.-riur  to  tliu  of  the  moot  potent  monarch  then  on  earth.  This 
noiditiary  "lolth  waa  owing  partly  to  die  spoils  amassed  by  David 
"i  various  runquestf,  uitd  partly  to  the  commerce  with  the  Eaat 
'p  whji-l)  Soknnoa  had  established.  Of  this  commerce  he  owed 
It  fi  icndship  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  a  city  in  Pbteniciai 
irii;>  were  now  the  most  famed  Ec>r  commerce,  and  skill  in 
paRnir-^  rifaiwin  the  world. 

ilijili  of  Solomon,  which  happened  about  975  B.C.  the 
ri'  lii'gan  to  decline,  and  soon  after  many  powerful  states 
rctu  parts  of  the  world, 
e  fir«  shock  given  to  the  Jewish  grandeur  was  the  division  of  ihc 
I  into  two,  through  the  imprudence  of  Kehoboam. 
t  thii  time  the  Syrians  had  become  a  considerable  i>coplc,  and 
■  kiUer  i-nemies  both  to  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  constantly 
■  the  cnnqnett  of  both  their  nations. 

uiliority  of  Geofirey  of  Monmouth,  the  biography  of  Britain 
s.     In  this  period  we  have  slight  notices  of  the  dawnings  of 
pliy,  litccaturc,  astronomy,  and  painting. 


lAI^L,  ihe  son  of  Kiah,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  the 

kine  of  the  IsrseKtes.    Kish  having  lost  his  she  asses,  sent 

'Mill       Reek  them.     After  he  had  in  vain  travelled  over 

eoimtry,  Bnd  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to 

i2 
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CKbcah  to  his  father^  a  scn-ant  who  was  with  him^  said  here  is 
a  very  famous  pn)])het  hard  by,  let  us  consult  him,  so  they  went 
to  Kamah,  where  they  learned  that  the  prophet  Samuel  was. 
Saul  asked  him  where  the  seer  or  pt6phet  lived?  Samuel 
answered,  it  is  I  M'ho  am  the  seer;  and  Samuel  made  Saul  and 
his  servant  enter  the  room  where  the  feast  was  kept,  placed 
them  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  by  way  of  distinction,  served 
up  to  Saul  the  shoulder  of  the  sacrifice.  After  supper,  Samuel 
conducted  Saul  to  his  lodging  on  the  terrace  of  the  house,  and 
on  the  next  morning  he  brought  him  down,  and  came  with 
him  below  the  city  of  Ramah.  Afterwards  he  anointed  him, 
kissed  him,  and  told  him  of  the  kingdom  to  which  he 
divinely  appointed ;  of  the  certainty  of  which  he  gave  him 
ral  signs.  '  All  that  Samuel  had  foretold  him  was  fulfilled  that 
same  day,  and  God  changed  him  into  another  man.  All  those 
who  saw  him,  said  with  wonder,  what  has  happened  to  the  aon 
of  Kish  i  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  And  this  after^ 
wards  became  a  kind  of  proverb. 

Some  time  after  this,  Samuel  assembled  the  people  at  Mis- 
peh  to  give  them  a  king,  as  they  had  desired,  lie  cast  lots  on 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  imd  the  lot  fell  on  the  tribe  of  Benia- 
min.  He  cast  them  on  all  the  families  of  this  tribe,  and  it  fell 
on  the  family  of  Matri.  Lastly,  he  cast  them  on  the  family  of 
Kish,  and  the  lot  fell  on  the  j^erson  of  Saul.  He  was  imnie- 
diately  sought  for,  but  could  not  be  found ;  they  took  him,  how- 
ever, from  his  concealment,  and  when  he  was  among  the  Peo- 
ple, he  appeared  taller  than  the  rest  by  the  whole  head.  The 
people  shouted,  and  cried,  God  save  the  king!  and  Samuel 
declared  before  the  people,  the  laws  and  conditions  of  the  king- 
dom, and  then  dismissed  the  assembly.  Saul  returned  to  Gi- 
beah,  accompanied  by  a  part  of  the  army,  consisting  of  men 
whose  hearts  the  Lord  had  inclined  to  his  interests.  Others 
despised  Saul,  and  said,  how  bhall  this  man  save  us  ?  But  Saul 
aflTected  not  to  hear  them. 

About  a  month  afterwards,  Nahash,  king  of  the  Amnu»iile% 
besieged  the  city  of  Jabesh-Gilead ;  and  messengers  were  sent 
from  Jabesh  to  Gibeah,  to  acquaint  the  people,  that  the  king 
of  the  Ammonites  had  attacked  the  city,  and  threatened  to  pal 
out  every  man's  right  eye,  and  to  make  it  a  reproach  to  land. 
Saul  happening  to  return  from  the  field,  and  seeing  the  people 
weep,  he  asked  the  reason  of  it ;  then  he  took  his  oxeOp  and 
cut  them  in  pieces,  and  sent  them  into  all  Israel,  wMjhag, 
thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  oxen  of  whoever  will  not  follow 
Saul  and  Samuel.  Saul  attacked  the  Ammonites  in  three 
places  at  once,  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  so  disperaed 
them,  that  hardly  two  could  be  found  together.  After  tnii^  aB 
the  people  returned  to  Gilgal,  where  tliey  renewed  fhi^lhiiipi 
ration  of  king  Saul.  This  happened  in  the  first  year  dfSeiiL 
I  Sam.  xiii.  1  — S,  &c. 
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Ibiahdl  not  talkm  Saul  durooe^  hk  whde  iAi^,  Imt 
n^Mferto^beSei^itarefiNr  the  rait.    His  ndiateriAon 
Ihf  btMWc  of  Saandt  his  equallv  nA  cune,  hb  victotte 
*    PMirtMM  ani  Amdfffchyg,  hh  gpoHDg  of  W 
jnd^BWiit  deaoimoQd  against  hiAi  for  it,  MTpsaloitty 
oeotion  of  D^nfidf  htt  baibarous  uiassacie  of  the  p 
«ilMOBk  of  Nol,  his  meated  eenfessions  of  Us  injustice  to 
iMi  Ui  oonsoltation  of  the  witch  of  Endor,4rilh  h^ 
^  anidd^  aie  eeooided  m  1  Sanu  is.— ^czzL    Heceknied 

^rMOAQf  a  lung  of  the  AanaMotes,  eq|ualfy  ^ruel  and  effinnii^ 
•«Im>  ivas  spared  by  Sanl,  notwjUistiuiding  the.  express 
1  of  Ae  Alndi^ilgr,  end  deservedly  slain  bv  Samn^ 
Mi  svoid  hm  nade  many  wonvm  diiUless.  His 
diesd  of  death,  reo(Mrded  in  1  Sam.  zv.  affords  m 
.niiich  there  are  maby  reoorded  in  histoiy,  Ihat  those 
who  fnit  no  Jvafaie  on  ^  lives  of  others,  are  genaraOy 
smdons  to  preserve  their  own. 
■.JIAflASH,  almant'<tf  the  Anunonites,  whose  disgraoefiil 
■BBS  olfered  to  die  peode  of  Jabesh,  gave  oceasion  to  the 
il  0eat  victory  obtained  by  king  SauL  1  Sam.  xi. 
AXNATH  AN,  the  son  of  Sa^  Ung  of  Israel,  one  of  the 
and  most  distingidshed  heroes  recorded  in  history^ 
orpfophane.  His  courage  and  patriotism  in  ventortng 
ttte  die  host  of  the  Philistine  accompuiied  by  no  one  but  his 
aiBoiir4iearer,  by  which  he  began  and  accomplished  a  most 
■aportant  victory  over  the  enemies  of  his  country,  S  Sam.  xiv. 
hme  hardly  been  equalled,  much  less  excelled,  by  any  of  the 
boasted  heroes  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  But  his  astonishr 
affiMStion  for  David,  the  man  whom  human  pride  and  ambi- 
have  been  expected  to  have  led  him  to  detest  and 
,  as  his  rival  in  the  kingdom,  is  so  entirely  without  a 
JBBRaDel,  that  it  can  be  accounted  for  only  from  those  powerful 
frihdples,  of  firm  fisuth  in  the  Almighty  and  implicit  submission 
^  is  wiU,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  ruling  motives  of 
prince's  actions.  He  was  at  last  killed  in  battle,  fighting 
tfcii  liagainst  the  Phflistines;  B.  C.  1055. 
*  JBHBOSHETH,  is  the  same  as  Ishbaal,  tlie  man  of  Baal. 
Mboalieth,  or  Ishbaal,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Saul. 
Sattl*s  kinsman,  and  general,  so  managed  that  Ishbo«* 
was  acknowledged  king  by  the  greater  part  of  Israel, 
David  reigned  at  Hebron  over  Judah.  Ishbosheth  re- 
nt Mahanaim,  beyond  Jordan.  He  was  forty-four  years 
he  b^an  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  two  years  tolerably 
Afterwards,  there  was  war  between  the  house  of 
and  that  of  Saul ;  but  whilst  the  former  continued  to  in- 
d|iiia>  n  strength,  the   latter  became  weaker  every  day,  S 

iKBtbE  &,  &c. 
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Saul  had  had  a  concubine  named  Rizpalu  Abner  was  ac- 
cused of  having  made  too  free  with  her.  Ishbosheth^  therefore, 
said  to  Abner,  "  Why  hast  thou  come  near  my  father's  concu- 
bine?" Abner,  provoked  at  this  reproach,  swore  he  would 
end^javour  to  transfer  the  crown  from  the  house  of  Saul  to 
David,  but  he  was  treacherously  killed  by  Joab.  When  Ish- 
bosheth  was  informed  of  the  death  of  Abner,  he  lost  oourafle^ 
and  all  Israel  fell  into  great  disorder.  Ishbosheth  also  at  tiie 
same  time  was  assassinated  in  his  own  house  by  two  captains  of 
his  troops,  who  coming  into  his  palace,  while  he  was  sleepii^ 
on  his  bed,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  stabbed  him  with  tbeir 
poniards.  Then  cutting  off  his  head,  they  came  and  presented 
it  to  David  at  Hebron,  thinking  to  receive  a  considerable  re- 
ward. But  he  commanded  these  two  murderers  to  be  kiBed, 
and  their  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut  off,  and  hung  up  near  die 
pool  in  Hebron.  He  placed  the  head  of  Ishbosheth  in  Abner^s 
sepulchre  at  Hebron.  With  Ishbosheth  ended  the  royalty  of 
SauFs  family. 

RIZPAH,  was  daughter  of  Aiah,  concubine  to  king  Saul. 
That  prince  having  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  the  Gibe- 
onites,  on  what  occasion  is  not  known^  God,  to  pimish  this 
massacre,  sent  a  famine  into  the  land  of  Israel,  which  lasted 
three  years.  2  Sam.  xxi.  1 — 3,  &c.  To  expiate  this,  Davidp 
who  was  then  king,  gave  up  to  the  Gibeonites  Annoni  and 
Mephibosheth,  two  sons  of  Saul  by  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of 
Aiah ;  also  five  sons  of  Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul,  by  Adriel» 
the  son  of  Barzillai,  or  rather  by  Phaltiel.  1  Sam.  xxv.  44. 
These  they  hanged  on  the  mountain  near  Gibeah,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  barley  harvest. 

Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  took  a  sackcloth  and  spread 
it  upon  the  rock ;  and  continued  there  from  the  beginnmg  of 
the  narvest,  till  water  from  heaven  fell  on  them ;  or  till  the 
Lord  sent  his  rain  on  the  earth,  and  restored  its  former  fertility. 
She  hindered  the  birds  from  tearing  the  bodies  by  day^  and 
the  ravenous  beasts  from  devouring  them  by  night.  When 
this  action  of  Rizpah  was  related  to  David,  he  was  moved  with 
compassion,  and  sent  to  fetch  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
which  were  at  Jabesh-gilead,  brought  them  to  Gibeah,  and 
put  them  in  the  tomb  of  Kish,  the  father  of  Saul ;  together 
with  the  bones  of  the  seven  men  who  had  been  executed  by  the 
Gibeonites. 

Soon  after  the  deatli  of  Saul,  Abner,  the  general  of  his  anny, 
fell  in  love  with  Rizpah,  and  took  her.  Ishbosheth,  son  of 
Saul,  who  reigned  at  Mahanaim  beyond  Jordan,  and  who  was 
supported  in  his  regal  state,  only  by  the  credit  of  Abner's  va- 
lour, resented  this,  and  upbraided  lum  with  it.  Abner  was  so 
provoked  at  this  reproach,  that  he  vowed  the  ruin  of  Ishbo- 
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shetli,  and  leagued  with  David,  to  bring  over  to  his  interest  all 
the  adherents  of  Ishbosheth.    2  Sam.  iii.  7.  11. 

MEPHIBOSHETH,  son  of  Saul,  and  of  his  concubine 
Rispah,  was  delivered  up  by  David  to  the  Giboonites,  and  to 
be  hanged  before  the  Lord.    2  Sam.  xxxi.  8,  9. 

GOLIATH,  a  famous  giant  of  Gath,  who  presented  hiuvself 
between  the  armies  of  the  Philistines,  encamped  )>etween 
Shochoh  and  Azekah,  and  defied  the  liebrews.  He  was  six 
cubito  and  a  span  high,  about  twelve  feet  and  a  half,  reckoning 
the  cubit  at  twenty-one  inches ;  or,  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  thinks^ 
nine  feet  six  inches.  His  armour  was  suitable  to  his  stature* 
Ac  length,  David  comine  to  his  camp,  to  bring  provisions  to 
his  brothers,  declared  that  he  would  encounter  this  giant. 
Accordingly,  David  marched  against  Gohath,  and  alung  at  him 
with  a  stone,  which  struck  the  giant  with  such  force,  that  he  fell 
down,  David  running  upon  hun,  drew  the  giant's  sword,  and 
cut  off  his  head.  Goliath  was  descended  from  Avapha;  that 
is  the  old  Rephaim.  An  author  who  has  examined  tne  weight 
of  his  armour,  finds,  that  allowing  a  proportionable  weight  M 
each  part,  it  must  have  been  two  himdred  and  seventy-tw6 
pounds  thirteen  ounces. 

.\BLMELECH,  the  priest  who  gave  to  David  Goliath's 
sword  wliich  had  been  deposited  in  the  temple,  and  some  of  the 
shew-bread,  at  the  time  this  prince  fled  from  the  persecutions 
of  Saul.     1  Sam.  xxi.  1. 

ADRH'jL,  the  son  of  Barzillai,  married  Merab,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Saul,  who  had  been  first  promised  to  David.  1  Sam. 
viii.  19.  She  bare  to  Adriel  five  sons,  who  were  deh^'ered  to 
the  Gibeoiiites,  to  be  put  to  death  before  the  Ix>nl,  in  revenge 
for  the  cruelty  which  their  grandfather  Saul  had  exeiTised  to- 
wards the  Gii)e()nites.  The  text  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel, 
xxi.  8.  imports,  that  these  five  were  the  sons  of  Michal  and 
AAiel ;  but  it  appears  extremely  probable,  that  the  name  of 
Miclial  is  put  for  that  of  Merab,  or  that  Michal  had  adopted 
Ihe  sons  of  her  sister  Merab. 

MERAB,  was  tlie  eldest  daughter  of  king  Saul.  She  was 
promised  to  David  in  marriage,  in  reward  for  his  victor\'  over 
Goliath  ;  yet  Saul  gave  her  to  Adriel,  the  son  of  Barzillai,  the 
Meholathite.  1  Sam.  xiv.  49.  xviii.  17 — 19.  Merab  had  by 
ham  six  sons,  who  were  delivered  to  the  Gibeonites,  and 
hMiged. 

DAVID,  king  of  Israel,  and  an  Hebrew  poet,  was  bom  at 
Bethlehem  in  1085,  and  died  B.  C.  1014:  after  having  reigned 
u&nm  years  and  a  half  in  Hebron,  and  thirty-two  in  Jerusalem. 
No  hero,  whose  actions  are  recorded  in  sacred  or  prophane  his- 
tory, exhibits  a  more  striking  contrast  of  character  tlian  David, 
or  ft  more  surprising  mixture  of  the  most  eminent  virtues  and 
the  niO:>t   fen'ent   piety,  with  the  greatest  crimes  and  vices. 
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Both  are  fully  and  impartially  related  in  the  Scriptures.  And 
while  the  former  have  led  many  well-meaning  Christian  authors 
almost  to  idolize  the  royal  psalmist  as  a  saint,  the  latter  have 
given  occasion  to  infidel  writers  to  degrade  him  to  a  level  with 
Nero  and  the  worst  of  tyrants,  and  to  ridicule  revealed  religion 
for  styling  such  a  character  "  the  man  after  God's  own  heart.** 
Neither  the  one  party  nor  the  other  seem  to  have  adverted, 
that  this  expression  relates  only  to  David's  government  of  the 
kingdom,  in  establishing  purity  of  worship,  and  preserving  the 
Israelites  from  those  idolatries  to  which  they  were  so  prone. 
In  this  sense,  and  this  alone,  David  was  never  equalled  by  any 
of  his  successors  either  in  Israel  or  Judah.  The  context,  Acts 
xiii.  21,  22.  shows  plainly,  that  it  was  in  that  sense  only  that 
David  *'  fulfilled  all  Goa*s  will.'*  We  find  an  expression  nearly 
similar,  used  by  the  AlmighW,  upon  a  similar  occasion,  to  a 
monarch  much  less  eminent  n>r  piety,  and  whom  no  one  ever 
supposed  to  deserve  the  character  of  a  man  according  to  God's 
own  heart,  though  in  this  instance  he  acted  properly.  **  Thou 
hast  done  well,"  said  the  Lord  to  Jehu,  S  Kings  x.  30.  upon 
his  extirpating  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Baal,  ''  in  executing 
that  which  is  right  in  mine  eyes,  and  nast  done  according  to  aU 
that  was  in  mine  hejart."  But  to  return  to  David,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  Jesse,  his  father,  was  descended  from  Boaz  and 
Kuth,  and  held  a  respectable  rank  in  the  Hebrew  nation,  but 
not  so  elevated  as  to  afford  him  the  least  room  to  expect  that 
the  brows  of  any  of  his  descendants  would  be  encircled  with  a 
crown.  However,  it  pleased  Providence  to  confer  that  honour 
on  his  youngest  son. 

We  read  m  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  that  Saul,  the 
first  sovereign  of  that  people,  having  so  highly  offended  the 
theocratic  head  of  the  Jewish  empire,  by  disobeying  his  com- 
mands relative  to  the  destruction  of  the  .^alekites,  as  to  make 
him  form  the  resolution  of  taking  the  kingdom  from  him ;  the 
prophet  Samuel  was  directed  by  divine  inspiration  to  go  to 
Bethlehem,  to  anoint  one  of  the  sons  of  Jesse,  in  order  that  he 
mi^ht  become  the  successor  of  Saul,  when  the  train  of  events 
which  were  to  render  such  an  event  necessary,  should  be  comi' 
pleted. 

Samuel  naturally  thought  that  the  eldest  of  Jesse's  sons  was 
to  be  the  object  of  choice,  not  only  on  account  of  the  priority 
of  his  birth,  but  the  superior  dignity  of  his  person  to  any  of  tM. 
others.  But  God,  who  judgeth  not  as  man  judgeth,  by  the  out- 
ward appearance,  preferring  the  mental  qualifications  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  youngest,  directed  the  prophet  to  fix  on  him  j 
and  David  was  accordingly  anointed  after  the  usual  form. 

Notwithstanding,  this  yoimg  man  did  not  equal  his  eldeit 
brother  in  the  heiglit  of  his  stature,  and  majesty  of  his  deport* 
ment,  yet  he  wanted  no  ))ersonaI  ()tr  mental  endowment  that 
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could  render  him  worthy  of  the  honour  intended  him.  His 
person  wan  formed  after  one  of  nature's  most  perfect  models, 
such  as  we  see  delineated  by  the '  pencil  of  Coreggio ;  and  that 
both  his  natural  and  acquired  accomplishments  were  far  above 
the  level  of  the  times,  appears  from  every  circumstance  of  his 
life. 

In  the  following,  the  observation  is  remarkably  conspicuous. 
Soon  after  David  s  selection  to  the  future  sovereignty  of  Israel, 
Saul  being  attacked  with  stnmge  melancholy  complaints,  it  was 
proposed  by  his  physicians,  as  the  most  effectual  remedy  they 
could  point  out  for  the  cure  of  his  pertiu'bed  mind,  that  a  per- 
80D  should  be  sought  for,  who  was  skilful  in  playing  upon  the 
harp,  and  in  reciting  hymns,  in  order  to  perform  before  the  king. 
Upon  this  occasion,  when  it  is  rational  to  suppose  the  most  able 
judges  directed  the  choice,  David,  though  the  youngest  son  of 
a  person  at  a  distance  from  the  royal  residence,  and  whose 
usiud  employment  it  was  to  tend  his  father's  sheep,  was  fixed 
on,  in  preference  to  all  others,  {or  the  purpose;  a  certain  proof 
that  his  abilities  in  that  line  were  of  the  first  rate.  And  we 
find  he  exerted  them  so  happily,  that  whenever  the  evil  spirit 
became  turbulent,  the  melody  of  his  voice,  aided  by  the  sweet 
reverberations  of  his  harp,  restored  the  mind  of  Saul  to  its 
usual  placidity. 

But  what  raised  David  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
countrymen,  and  served  as  the  foundation  of  his  future  glory, 
was  his  combat  with  Goliath,  which,  for  its  singularity,  re- 
cjuires  more  than  a  cursory  recital. 

The  Philistines  having  with  a  ijreat  army  invaded  the  country 
of  the  Israelite.s,  Saul  marched  with  the  forces  to  oppose  ihoni. 
While  the  two  armies  lay  encamped  on  two  hills  ojipositc  to  each 
other,  one  of  the  Philistines,  named  Goliath  of  Gath,  came  daily 
into  the  valley  between  the  two  camps,  defying  any  one  of  the 
Israelites  to  meet  him,  and  decide  the  contest  by  shigle  combat. 
"  If,"  exclaimed  Goliath, "  the  man  you  shall  choose  vanquishes 
me,  then  will  we  be  your  jser\'ants;  but  if  I  prevail  against  him,  and 
kiD  him,  then  shall  ye  be  our  servants,  and  serve  us."  And  this 
he  continued  to  do  for  forty  days,  to  the  great  terror  of  Saul 
and  his  troops,  not  a  man  daring  to  accept  the  challenge  on  ac- 
count of  his  gigantic  size,  he  being  above  four  cubits  in  height, 
dad  in  complete  armour,  and  bearing  weapons  proportionable  to 
Us  enormous  bulk. 

About  the  expiration  of  this  time,  it  liappcned  that  Jesse  sent 
Us  son  David  to  the .  camp,  to  carry  some  refreshments  to  his 
three  elder  brothers,  who  were  with  the  army,  and  to  enquire 
after  their  welfare;  from  whence  we  must  conclude,  tliougli 
there  appears  to  be  a  chasm  in  the  history  here,  dial  as  soon  as 
SauIs  disonler  bad  been  removed  l»v  the  nuisical  exertions  (»i* 
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Dnvid,  he  returned  to  his  former  occupation  of  tending  his  fa* 
ther*s  flocks. 

Just  as  David  arrived  at  the  camp,  the  Philistine  came  to  his 
wonted  station,  and  repeated  aloud  his  defiance  and  reproaches. 
On  hearing  so  glaring  an  insult  offered  to  his  countrymen^  the 
young  man  found  his  indignation  aroused ;  and  he  instantly  de- 
clared, that  he  would  accept  the  challenge  of  this  vaunting  infidel. 
Nor  could  the  discouragement  he  met  with  from  his  eldest  bro- 
ther on  making  this  declaration,  who,  despising  his  youth  and 
want  of  military  skill,  reproved  him  for  his  presumption,  and  bid 
him  return  to  his  flocks,  deter  him  from  adhering  to  his  resohi* 
tion.  Impelled  by  that  invisible  Power  who  was  planniiig  his 
future  elevation,  he  was  not  to  be  silenced,  but  continued  pub- 
licly to  express  his  design,  till  at  length  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  king. 

As  soon  as  Saul  received  the  information,  he  ordered  David 
to  be  brought  before  him,  and  interrogated  him  relative  to  die 
truth  of  the  report,  upon  which  David  thus  addressed  him. 
*'  Be  not  dismayed,  O  king !  at  the  ins(dence  of  this  uncircum- 
cised  Philistine,  for  I  will  go  down  and  meet  him ;  and  I  trust, 
although  there  is  such  a  vast  disproportion  in  our  strength  and 
stature,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  rid  thee  of  so  troublesome  an 
enemy." 

Saul  admired  the  spirit  of  the  young  man ;  but  reflecting  on 
the  disparity  of  the  age,  size,  and  military  knowledge,  of  the  two 
combatants,  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  undertaking  the 
combat.  "  How  canst  thou,"  said  the  king,  '^  attempt  so  luvar- 
dous  an  encounter,  who  art  but  a  stripling,  and  thy  opponent 
not  only  a  man  exceeding  all  others  in  strength  and  buUc,  but 
one  that  has  been  a  warrior  from  his  youth  V* 

"  Judge  not  of  my  abilities  by  my  appearance,  O  king  !'*  ie« 

Elied  David,  while  firmness,  tempered  by  modesty,  beamed  firom 
is  engaging  countenance ;  "  for,  not  long  ago,  as  I  kept  mj 
fatlier*s  flock,  an  hungry  lion  rushed  from  the  thicket,  and  car- 
ried off  a  lamb.  Although  unarmed,  I  instantly  pursued  bin, 
and  rescued  the  bleating  animal  from  his  savage  gripe ;  upon 
which  he  turned  to  attack  me,  when  I  seized  him  by  tne  beazd^ 
and,  having  overpowered  him  by  dint  of  strength  and  resolution* 
slew  him.  A  bear,  hkewise,  upon  another  day,  seized  one  ef 
my  flock,  and  I  vanquished  him  with  the  same  ease.  Thy  set* 
vant,  O  king !  slew  both  the  tion  and  the  bear ;  and  Grod,  in 
whose  strength  I  go  to  meet  this  uncircumcised  Phitistine,  will, 
I  trust,  enable  me  to  vanquish  him  with  the  same  facitity  I  did 
the  two  wild  beasts.  He  who  delivered  me  out  of  their  power, 
can  Ukewise  deUver  me  out  of  his." 

David  appearing  thus  resolute,  Saul  armed  him  with  his  oitt 
warlike  accoutrements,  and  permitted  him  to  meet  the  Philistine; 
but  the  armour  proving  cumbersome  to  the  young  hero,  he  laid 
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^^^^^■Hl  in  Ilia  band,  went  to  a  neiglibour- 

^^^^^^H  chose  five  smooth  Btraies,  whkh  he 

^^^^^^K J. ,  witb  theae  and  his  sling  only,  advanced 

^^^^^^^K  giguntic  advert     y. 

^VHpHtteeing  David  approach  with  such  trivial  weapon«« 
nd'tbe  bearer  of  them  such  a  stripling,  be  condemned  and 
liiliculod  him,  eaying,  "  Am  I  a  dog,  th^  thou  comest  against 
ine  wit)i  staves?"  After  which  cu  him  by  lua  goda. 
Boi  tlio  KOI)  of  Jease,  noi  in  t  intimida         parched 

ix'lillv  on,  ant),  as  he  cai  I      .  Uma        -t  "  Thou 

•xiuiu^t  touiinis  me  witii  a  pwi     ij  a  i         ,  a  shield;  but 

t  thee  in  the  name  of  the  1.        ot  J         ,  tae  God  ot  tha 
I  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hi  1 ;  '      ^  this  day  will 

I  Kssuredly  deliver  thee       o  my  Dfrnd^  and  the  whole 
t  aniiy  to  which  thou  belt  also  into  the  hands  of  my 

_  lynen ;  ami  we  will  ^va  your  carcases  to  the  fowls  of  toe 
g-iind  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth,  that  all  the  w<»Id  may 
ir  llierc  is  a  Gad  in  iRsel,  who  savetb  not  with  Uie  swoia 
the  Kpear,  but  by  His  mighty  power." 
'  witter  said  thiK,  David  moveo  on;  and  taking  one  of  the 
.  In  trom  bis  scrip,  sIudb  it  with  so  much  strength  and  dex< 
jr,  tliat  it  entered  tbe  Kirehead  of  the  vaunlii^  Philistine 
•inking  deep  into  bis  skull,  brought  his  ffg^ntj^^  body  to 
tmind.    As  soon  as  h         ,  his  conqueror  to(&  the  swoecI 
^belonged  to  him,  hi  i      broiuht  none  of  his  own,  Kui 
Bred  the  bead  fti  body. 

atines  no  sooi  '  r  that  their  cfaampi(»),  whom 
Itt  invincible,  was  overcome,  than  they  were  struck 
ten  panic,  and  fled  with  great  precipitation.  The 
I  army,  taking'  ndvantage  of  their  dismay,  fell  instantly 
a,  and  ii^ain;;  totally  overthrown  them,  jmirsued  them 
1  slaughter  inm  their  own  dominiwis.  Thus,  by  the 
leil,  bnt  proi  iilontial  interference  of  this  young  shep- 
li  Saul  tlehvered  from  the  adversaries  be  liad  lately  so 
eaded. 
From  that  moment,  a  friendship,  founded  on  a  similarity  of 
'  and  manners,  took  place  between  David  and  Jonathan, 
I  of  king  iiau\,  a  young  man  of  the  most  amiable  dispo- 
uid  virtuous  sentiments.  "  Tbe  soul  of  Jonathan,"  as 
tt|bfaticatiy  cxpri^^sed  in  sacred  writ,  "  was  knit  with  the 
■WAf  Da^id,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul."     And 
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■nld  was  the  progress  of  this  intellectual  union,  that  the 
V  day  nflcr  the  battle,  they  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant 


nil,  and  bi 
iBfcctiDn. 


infirmation  of  their  sincerity,  in  which 
pri'wnted  liis  new  friend  with  the  robe  he  then  wore, 
all   his   haUlimente,   even   to  his   sword,   his 
;  gilU.esteemed  the  surest  token  of  cordial 
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The  friendship  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  which  the  pen  of 
Virgil  has  immortalized,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more 
sincere,  or  more  fervent  than  that  which  now  subsisted  between 
Jonathan  and  David.  And  on  every  occasion,  where  the  for- 
mer could  promote  the  interest  of  the  latter,  or  soften  the  re- 
sentment which  was  soon  after  generated  in  the  bosom  of  his 
father  against  him,  he  did  it  widi  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  with 
unabated  perseverance. 

The  war.  being  thus  happily  concluded,  Saul  would  not  per^ 
mit  the  conqueror  of  GoUath  to  return  to  his  pastoral  employ- 
ment, but  took  him  with  him,  and  having  conferred  many 
favours  upon  him,  appointed  him  to  a  post  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  his  armies. 

But  the  unhappy  disposition  of  the  king  did  not  suffer  this 
pleasing  reverse  of  David's  fortune  to  remain  long  undisturbed ; 
for,  even  while  the  army  marched  back  from  the  overthrow  of 
the  Philistines,  Saul  became  exasperated  against  him,  through 
an  incident  which  arose  from  his  merit,  and  the  esteem  he  was 
held  in  by  the  people. 

According  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  the  women  came  out 
of  the  cities  and  towns  near  which  the  troops  passed,  to  wel- 
come their  victorious  defenders.  Upon  these  occasions  they 
suilg  responsively  the  martial  deeds  of  those  whom  they  thus 
honoured,  accompanying  their  voices  with  their  cymbals,  ta- 
brets,  and  other  instruments  of  music.  Unfortunately  for 
David,  they  ascribed  to  him,  in  their  songs,  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  merit,  saying,  ^^  Saul  has  slain  his  thousands,  and  David 
has  slain  his  ten  thousands." 

This  partiality  in  favour  of  David,  excited  in  the  breast  of 
Saul  a  jealousy,  which  was  never  after  eradicated.  From  thence 
forward  he  beheld  him  with  an  envious  eye ;  and  he  took  every 
step  in  his  power,  without  drawing  on  himself  the  censure  of 
the  people,  to  bring  about  his  destruction.  Instead  of  bestowing 
his  eldest  daughter  Merab  upon  him,  agreeable  to  a  proclama- 
tion he  had  caused  to  be  issued  out  when  the  gigantic  Philistine 
daily  insulted  him,  she  was  given  to  another ;  and  after  he  had 
learned  that  his  daughter  Michal  loved  David,  he  would  not 
consent  to  their  union,  but  on  condition  of  his  undertaking  an 
enterprize  against  the  Philistines,  which  would  be  attended 
with  extreme  hazard.  David,  however,  completed  it  in  safety; 
and  the  king  being  now  unable  to  form  a  nirther  pretext  for 
withholding  the  fulfilment  of  his  daughter's  promise,  their  mar- 
riage was  soon  after  solemnized. 

The  more  prudently  and  uprightly  David  acted,  and  the 
more  popular  he  became  thereby,  so  much  more  Saul's  rancour 
and  jealousy  increased,  till  at  length  it  arrived  at  so  great  a 
height,  that  he  enjoined  his  son  Jonathan  and  his  principal 


brtbea 


uaaOiTOAMAm  its 

ttafakiSmtoAtiA,  v}Koent  m^tfovnUle  opfMVto- 

k.Aaiillian,  wlwM  InBiiiiihip.fbr.  David  incMAMd  «idi 
**  '  B  of  fab  woAt  on  receiviog  the  lai^iiiiuuy  moil.  ' 
■oMttittd  nidi  hMi  father  mbdidf  of  hiifeend  J 
".Lttwrt  the  kfau^  taj  bther,  be  tbot  inoeiBed  agaimt  his 
k  David.  lu  emdoct-hiu  not  deacrred  nicb  treataa^Bt 
haada.  Did  he  not  Tentuie  bia  life  bnohd  aii^  odwr, 
B  asrvioe  of  thee  and  thy  peojde,  when  he  combated  &» 
opMieFhihitinBt  Was  it  not  entndy  through  buaueeeai  in 
4l«it.fMNHaiteiv'iink,tilKar  annv  was  afterwards  totaify  ov»- 
Aiipimt  And  haa  not  die  when  of  Ida  coodnct  rincei  in  the 
MitiqB*  to  iAmA  thou  hast  rbiied  him,  been  perfectly  coofini&- 
alll>|»iaietitade*Bd]iradMacet  Has  he  not^  by  repeated  a 
''■'■•  --   .      ■  4n-twl  Wl 


^ISMr*  aniradat  diB  booonr  of  bong  tfay  acsMn-liiwI  Why^ 
|l«%%^  dkoil  so  aoon  make  thy  dau^iter  a  widow  t  Reflect 
ftaawn^  my  bdicr,  and  I  hare  no  dmibt  you  will  see  die  iuH 
fngBfty  of  yom  eawnnanrisi" 

pmiL  tvvmetMne  by  these  ti&ctioiute  remonstrances,  yielded 
Ib  Aa.wiahea  of  hb  aim,  and  promised  to  I^  ande  his  resent- 
■nt  towards  Davidi  cotafimiiia  tt  with  an  owthi  Jonathan  no 
■MM*  leoHved  ttuS  &ToimbM  dedaratioii,  than  he  flew  widt 
iHHpeet  to  his  friend,  and  ■'■*™*"'""^**^  to  him  die  joyfid 
dlaVl  mt  would  he  rest  sadsBed,  till  he  had  led  David  to 
UiMwVt  and  teomtht  about  an  apparent  reconciliatitm  be- 
twca  dion.  The  FhilistineB  having  some  time  after  made  a 
liedi  itruptiiHi  into  the  Hebrew  territories,  Saul  gave  the  com- 
■and  (rf'  ois  army  to  Dsvid,  and  sent  him  acainBt  them.  In 
dss  eKpedition  he  was  Hkewise  gucceBsful.  He  defeated  them 
*ilh  great  slaughter,  and  returned  once  more  crowned  with 

Tins  snccess  reviving  the  jealous  apprebeiuaOns  of  the  king, 
W  again  sought  to  destroy  Dsvid !  ana  he  Ibtmd  an  early  op- 
frluiiitjj  at  ottonpting  It ;  for  a  paroxysm  of  his  melancholick 
waniliiiiit  returning,  he  sent  to  David  to  play  and  sine  before 
iaa  )Ls  iistial,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  employment, 
[■Miaed  a  spe.^r  which  stood  by  him,  ana  threw  it  at  him  with  aH 
Wm  miglit.  David,  however,  being  aware  of  the  king's  design, 
Bttt^rously  avoided  the  weapon,  and  hastily  retired  from  ue 
'asyal  prcbcncf. 

From  ihU  lime,  David  became  the  object  of  Saul's  persecu- 
tion; nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  Jonathan  to  mitigate,  save  for  a 
(fw  intcr\iiU,  hts  father's  enmity  against  him.  David  was  con- 
Kt|aenil  V  ctut!' mined  to  seek  for  shelter  in  several  distant  places, 
and  contiiiiit'd  in  exile  for  some  years.  During  that  period, 
■ari'^'U«  Q(heiUurea  befel  him ;  but  our  limits  not  penmtting  a 
.t0C>pituUtion  of  them,  we  must  ref^  those  who  wish  to  trace 
K  3 
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him  through  every  movement^  to  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  and 
to  Joscphus. 

The  following  proofs  of  David's  moderation  must  not  how- 
ever be  omitted ;  as  they  tend  to  show,  that  he  Imrboured  no 
inveteracy  against  Saul,  notwithstanding  his  unmerited  iierse- 
cution,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  that  his  heart  was  storea  with 
loyalty  and  forbearance  to  an  uncommon  degree. 

At  Engedi  was  a  cave  of  some  considerable  extent,  in  wluch 
David  and  some  few  attendants,  had  secreted  themselves,  when 
Saul  came  into  it  to  rest,  or  for  some  other  temporary  purpose. 
His  men  now  urged  David  by  every  consideration  of  justice  and 
propriety,  to  avail  himself  of  this  complete  committal  of  their 
common  enemy  into  his  hand.  David  advanced  toward  th^ 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  cut  away  a  part  of  Saul's  outer  robe, 
but  strictly  forbad  his  men  to  touch  the  person  of  the  king. 
When  Saul  had  withdrawn,  he  presented  himself  with  this 
irresistible  proof  of  his  forbearance  before  the  rival  troops. 
Addressing  Saul  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  appealing  to  God 
for  the  pureness  of  his  motives,  he  again  subclued  the  guilty 
conscience  of  the  king  before  the  voice  of  truth  and  reason ; 
until  Saul  acknowledged,  with  an  ill-founded  humiliation,  the 
8U])eriority  of  Davids  character,  and  his  conviction  that  he 
would  ultimately  possess  the  throne. 

We  soon  after  read,  that  on  another  occasion,  nearly  a  Biimlar 
circumstance  happened  at  a  place  named  Hachilah,  while  Said 
was  again  in  pursuit  of  his  exiled  son-in-law.  Here  David 
entered  the  camp  of  Saul,  just  before  the  morning  dawned,  and, 
making  his  way  to  the  royal  tent,  found  the  king  and  his  prin- 
cipal officers  asleep.  But,  being  actuated  by  the  same  modera- 
tion, and  the  same  veneration  for  the  Lord*s  anointed,  as  when 
Saul  lay  at  his  mercy  before,  he  only  carried  oft*  his  spear  and 
his  cruse  of  water,  which  stood  by  his  bed-side,  without  offering 
any  injury  to  his  person,  as  a  proof  of  his  having  possessed  the 
power  of  acting  otherwise.  A  reconciliation  now  likewise  took 
place,  but  of  the  same  weak  tenure  as  the  former. 

After  this,  we  find,  that  David,  so  closely  was  he  pursued  by 
Saul,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Philis- 
|;ines,  where  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  gave  him  a  vilLnge,  named 
Ziklag,  for  the  residence  of  liimself  and  his  companions.  And 
here  he  abode  for  a  year  and  foiur  months ;  about  the  expiration 
of  which  time,  the  kin^s  of  the  Philistines  united  themselves 
together,  and  made  an  inroad  into  the  Hebrew  dominions. 

And  now  the  period  arrived  when  the  denunciations  against 
Saul  that  he  should  be  cut  off  from  his  kingdom  and  people, 
and  be  succeeded  by  the  man  he  persecuted,  were  to  be  accom- 
plished. Saul  collected  all  his  forces,  and  marched  to  repel  the 
invaders,  but  without  success.  The  two  armies  met,  aSnd  the 
Israelites,  being  overpowered,  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter . 
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Jonathan,  with  two  other  of  the  king*s  sons,  were  among  the 
slain.  As  for  Saul  himself,  l)eing  sorely  wounded,  and  finding 
the  event  of  the  day  greatly  in  his  disfavour,  he  requested  his 
sword-bearer  to  dispatch  him,  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  ana  they  shoidd  treat  him  in  an  ignominious 
manner  before  they  slew  him.  But  his  attendant  being  unwilling 
to  embnie  his  hands  in  his  master^s  blood,  the  king  fell  upon 
Us  own  sword ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  his  armour- 
bearer  followed  his  example. 

This  sad  catastrophe  was  made  known  to  David,  who  still 
resided  at  Ziklag,  tlie  third  day  after  it  had  happened.  But, 
fitf  from  rejoicing  at  the  death  of  the  man  that  had  so  long  and 
80  unjustly  persecuted  him>  he  felt  the  sincerest  sorrow  at  the 
melancholy  event,  and  lamented  the  loss  of  him  and  his  sons, 
particularly  of  his  beloved  friend  Jonathan,  in  such  pathetic  and 
expressive  language,  as  plainly  spoke  the  reaUty  and  magnitude 
of  his  woe.  Some  of  the  sentences  uttered  by  him  on  this 
occasion  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  contain  all  the 
flowery  beauties  of  the  Elastern  poetry. 

After  the  death  of  Saul,  David  left  the  dominions  of  the 
ndlistines,  and  returned  with  his  small  band  of  faithful  adhe- 
rents to  his  own  country.  And  when  he  arrived  in  the  city  of 
Hebron,  the  principal  men  of  Judali  came  to  him,  and  chose 
him  for  their  king.  This  was  a  capital  step  to  David*s  exalta- 
tion, but  it  was  upwards  of  seven  years,  through  the  opposition 
be  met  with  from  a  sur\'iving  son  of  Saul,  before  he  attained  tlu^ 
throne  of  Israel.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  mounted  it, 
amidst  tlie  acclamations  of  a  unilad  people,  and  reigned  over 
Judah  and  Israel  more  than  forty  years.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  rei^,  he  conquered  from  the  Jebusites  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, together  with  tlie  strong  fortress  of  Sion  that  commanded 
it,  to  which  he  «xiivc  the  name  of  the  city  of  David,  whither  lie 
transferred  the  seat  of  government,  and  constituted  it  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Afterwards  he  was  at 
different  periods  involved  in  war  with  the  Philistines,  the 
Moabites  and  Edomites,  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians,  over 
whom  he  obtained  the  most  brilliant  victories,  and  not  only 
recovered  the  territories  which  the  imbecility  of  the  preceding 
reign  had  lost  to  the  Jewish  crown,  but  obtained  such  accessions 
of  dominion  and  wealth,  as  raised  him  to  a  high  and  distin- 
guishetl  rank  among  the  monarchs  of  the  east.  While  these 
furious  scenes  were  transacting,  he  appears  on  one  occasion  to 
have  been  so  far  intoxicated  by  prosperity,  that  his  passions 
obtained  the  complete  mastery  over  him,  and  led  him  to  the 
commission  of  coniplicattul  crimes,  which  must  ever  continue  a 
daric  stain  on  his  cliaracter  and  memory.  We  refer  to  the 
aifair  of  Buthshcba  and  Uriah,  in  which,  from  a  wicked  indid- 
.^*nce  to  hL)  loose  desires,  he  was  iir^t  led  to  commit  adulterv, 
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and  afterwards,  to  conceal  the  consequences  of  his  crime,  gave 
dtrections  for  tlic  treaclierous  murder  of  an  innocent,  faitlifiil« 
ami  deserving  subject.  N  otwithstanding  the  sincere  repentance 
which  he  discovered  when  awakened  to  a  sense  of  guilt  by 
Nathan*s  elegant  parable  of  the  ewe  lamb,  the  sacred  history 
has  very  properly  left  those  transactions  on  record,  in  the  most 
fKlious  colours,  in  testimony  at  once  of  the  veracity  of  its  nar- 
rative, and  of  the  indignation  with  which  vice  ought  ever  to  be 
spoken  of,  even  when  discovered  in  the  occasional  transgressioiit 
of  the  most  illustrious  characters.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
was  severely  punished  for  his  crimes,  by  the  fatal  eifects  which 
an  indulgence  to  the  passions  of  lasciviousness  and  revenge 
produced  in  his  own  family.  Amnon,  one  of  his  sons,  had  me 
wickedness  to  deflower  by  violence  one  of  his  sisters,  by  another 
mother,  and  was  killed  by  Absalom,  her  maternal  brother,  oat 
of  revenge  for  a  crime  which  David's  weakness  prevented  him 
from  punishing  as  its  enormity  deserved.  And  when  time  had 
in  !«ome  mCfisure  allayed  his  grief  at  these  afflictive  events,  and 
he  lind  suSered  himself  to  be  reconciled  to  Absalom,  that 
unworthy  son  embittered  his  father's  peace  still  farther,  by 
breaking  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  assuming  to  himself  the 
ensigns  of  royalty.  The  eflects  of  the  desertion  of  many  whom 
he  esteemed  his  friends,  which  David  cxjierienced  on  thia 
occasion,  and  the  distress  to  which  for  a  time  it  reduced  him, 
are  pathetically  related  in  the  ssicrcd  writings ;  as  is  also  the 
account  of  his  poj^rnant  grief,  when,  amcmg  other  circumstances 
attendant  on  the  extinction  of  that  relK*llion,  he  found  that 
Absalom  had  hern  put  to  death.  This  rebellion  was  f<»lIowed 
by  an  insurrection  under  Slieva,  a  l>cnjaniitc%  who  had  been 
pn)bal)ly  one  of  A I  )s<il  ours  conun.'uidiTs,  wliich  was  soon  sup- 
pressed, and  every  obstacle  to  David's  n^posse^sion  (»f  his  throne 
and  dignity  removed.  The  most  memorable  circumstances 
during  the  remainder  of  his  riMgn,  excepting  the  premature 
attempt  iif  his  sun  Adonijah  to  secure  to  himself  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  were  fresh  compiests  over  the  Philistines,  and  a 
dresulful  pestilence  which  carried  otf  70,()0()  of  the  Israclitet. 
The  latter  apjK^ars  to  have  been  inflicted  on  them  as  a  puiusb- 
meiit  for  their  luxury  and  vices ;  and  it  wa^  also  a  seasonable 
check  to  the  ambitious  views  ^ith  which  their  late  victories  seen 
to  have  inspired  ilieni.  and  into  which  David  appears  fully  to 
have  entered,  by  the  C(»nunaiid  which  he  issued  out  for  number^ 
ing  the  ))e(»ple.  \'arious  are  the  ojiinions  of  the  ablest  ex- 
)M>sitors  in  explaining  the  criminality  that  was  connected  widi 
this  act  of  state,  which  it  does  not  fall  within  our  province  to 
disi'uss  and  settle.  I'lie  last  days  uf  David  were  disturbed  bj 
an  attempt  of  Adonijah  to  obtain  the  crown,  which  heeflfe<!tiuBy 
crushed  by  causing  his  son  Solomon  to  lie  consecrated,  and  nm^ 
claimed  king  with  oU  the  usual  MJeinnitic^,  during  his  lifc«taBe. 
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^^^^^H|loeC  the  meritH  of  Davitl  have  loiifr  been 
lly '  MbvivU^^d ,  both  by  Jews  and  Chri.itiaiis.  It 
jMy  bo  t>b3cptc(i.  tliat  there  can  be  but  little  merit  hi 
I  irhuoe  wurkx  iirc  the  immeiliatc  eflbcts  of  divine 
fii.  Tu  tiilt  nhjirli'iit  wc  can  make  no  reply,  as  we  do 
II  to  combat  tlio  |inn(-i])lc  upon  which  it  in  founded. 
:>■  wlio  deny,  that  ihere  has  ever  been  such  a  thinj;  m 
imtion  or  divine  revciution,  given  by  the  Almighty  to 


urea,  in  iitiy  age  or  country,  would  do  well  to  atiidy  the 
if  David,  and  cfinintirc  tlicin  with  tJic  writin^ts  of  tho 
ibratcd  autliora  in  the  jiagan  worlil,  ami  mac  if  tlicrc  U 


cqunJ  to  them  in  point  of  grand  and  Hublinic  concept 
fw  Deity,  to  be  found  in  the  best  of  the  heathen  authors, 
ch  a  flom  pari  Hon,  the  ideas  given  by  Homer  himseif  of 
:s,  will  l>e  found  ([»\te  puerile  and  contcmjitilile.     Let 

0  tlica  deny  revelation,  account  for  this  plicii»mciton» 
nn  bom  in  an  early  age  and  a  barbarous  country,  where 
hod  nimle  little  progress,  and  tho  sciences  much  Icbs^ 

1  up  in  one  of  the  lowest  Ktations  of  life,  though  attev- 
itca  to  the  highest,  should  have  been  capable,  in  the 
tnueh  pcntecuiion,  vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  cares  of 
mt,  if  not  inspired,  of  composing  a  set  of  poems,  which, 
ity  of  aentiment,  and  just  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  f^ 

'  tnoKt  admired  ])roduction3  of  Cirecco  und  Home,  in 

hett  periods  of  refinement  ? 

vat  David.     Urave  and  skilful  in  war,  the  habit  of  his 

rae }  successful  as  a  commander,  he  i.i  moat  con- 
bis  pious  dependence  upon  God ;  as  a  friend  hia 
lit  to  Jonathan  never  was  suqtasscd :  as  an  enemy  his 
Id  Saul  i«  matchless ;  bom  in  obscurity,  he  IvA  liis  son 
»t  prince  of  his  age ;  nursed  in  adversity,  his  counsels 
icmbcrod  and  praclifeil  by  the  wisest  and  most  pros- 
r  men.  "  In  youth  a  hero,  in  manhood  a  monarch ;  in 
nt."  He  died  ut  Jerusalem,  aged  seventy. 
[AL,  wa-s  the  daughter  of  king  Saul.  The  Hebrews 
tt  the  was  ftlno  named  Kglah,  and  was  mother  of  Ith- 
iam.  ifi.  5,  but  this  opinion  has  no  foundation.  Miclial 
love  witii  David,  antl  her  father  Said  beine  informed, 
ttaKttleglad,  saying,  I  will  give  her  to  David  for  a  wife, 
nay  fall  by  (he  hands  of  the  Philistines.  Saul  tliere< 
bis  confidants  insinuate  tu  David  to  improve  his  good 
David  at  first  declined,  but  finding  his  valour  might 
tend  of  a  dowry,  he  doubled  what  Saul  re<iuiped  aa 
'  hi«  victory  over  the  Philistines,  and  Saul  gave  him  his 
'  Miclud. 

BkAcT,  Saul  Kent  his  guards  after  David,  to  seise 

sdtiring  the  inght,  and  to  bring  him  with  them 

But  5]ichal  lot  him  down  through  a  window. 
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and  he  escaped.  Michal  then  took  a  figure,  and  laid  it  in  Da- 
vid's bed,  and  put  a  pillow  of  goat's  hair  for  its  bolster,  and  co- 
vered it  with  a  doth.  Saul  sent  next  morning  to  take  Daxdd» 
and  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  brought  in  his  bed ;  but  they 
found  nothi^  except  a  figure,  and  Michal  excused  herself  bj 
paying,  that  David  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she  did  not  fiivour 
his  escape.  Some  time  after,  Saul  gave  Michal  to  Phalti^  or 
Phaltiel,  son  of  Laish  of  Gallim. 

David,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  caused  Michal  to  be  re- 
stored to  him;  and  this  was  one  condition  that  he  stipulated 
with  Abnen  Then  David  sent  messengers  to  Ishbosheth,  who 
sent  her  back  to  David,  and  Phaltiel  never  came  near  Michal, 
who  in  strictness  could  not  be  his  wife,  since  she  never  had 
been  divorced  fi*om  David.  Some  maintain  that  Michal  had 
five  SOBS  by  Phaltiel,  whom  the  Gibeonites  executed,  2  Saisu  zxt 
8,9. 

David,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  formed  a 
design  of  translating  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  Shiloh  to  Je- 
rusalem, where  he  had  fixed  his  habitation.  This  pious  design 
he  executed  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony ;  he  himself  leading 
and  dancing  for  joy  in  tiiis  solemnity.  Michal  observing  this  at 
a  window,  where  she  had  placed  herself  to  see  the  procession, 
conceived  no  small  contempt  for  king  David ;  and  when  he  ve- 
turned  to  his  palace,  she  upbraided  hun  with  descending  to  such 
meannesses,  as  to  dance  and  play  among  his  servants,  acting  ra- 
ther Uke  a  buffoon  than  a  king.  David  vindicated  himsdOfby 
ielline  her,  that  he  would  dance  and  iqppear  still  more  vile  be- 
fore uie  Lord,  who  had  preferred  him  to  be  king  of  Israd,  be- 
fore her  fiither  and  all  his  &mily.  Michal  bare  no  chfldreo  to 
her  husband,  which  the  Scripture  seems  to  impute  to  these 
reproaches  made  to  David.  The  time  of  Micnal's  death  is 
not  known. 

BATHSHEBA,  or  BATHSHUA,  the  daughter  of  Elian 
Ammiel,  was  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  While  her  husband  was 
employed  at  the  siege  of  Rabbah,  she  happened  to  bathe  h^- 
selt  in  her  garden ;  and  was  noticed  by  David  firom  the  top  oi 
his  adjacent  palace,  who,  after  enquiring  who  she  was,  sent 
for  her  to  his  bed.  Proving  pregnant,  she  informed  David 
thereof,  that  he  mi^ht  devise  how  to  conceal  their  guilt;  upon 
which  he  sent  for  Uriah,  as  if  he  wished  to  know  something 
concerning  the  siege,  though  his  design  was,  that  Uriah  midit 
be  with  his  wife,  and  so  l^  reputed  the  father  of  the  chud 
Uriah  came,  and  after  a  few  questions  respecting  the  army,  the 
king  ordered  him  home  to  his  house,  and  sent  a  collation  firom 
his  own  table  after  him.  But  Uriah,  determined  by  heavoi) 
thought  it  below  him  to  riot  in  pleasure  while  his  fellow  soldien 
were  encamped  in  the  field ;  and  so  slept  with  the  soldiers  a1 
the  palace  gate.    David  next  day  called  him  to  hb  tabfe,  and 
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made  him  drink  JieartUy^  and  then  ordered  him  home ;  but 
Uriah  again  alept  with  die  guards,  .and  excused  himself  to  the 
king,  by  aUecing  ihat  it  was  improper  for  him  to  indulge  in 
plaasuree  whik  Joabandthearmy,  nay  the  ark  of  God,  were 
encamped  in  the  open  fiekL  Thus  lusappointed,  David  sent 
him  back  to  the  army  with  a  letter,  directing  Joab  to  place  him 
IB  the  front  of  the  armv,  where  the  battle  was  the  hottest,  that 
he  might  be  slain.  Bathsheba,  quickly  hearing  of  her  husband  s 
death,  and  liaving  mourned  for  him  after  the  ordinary  manner, 
«as  sent  for  by  David,  who  married  her.  Besides  the  child  of 
adultery,  which  died  soon  after  its  birth,  Bathsheba  was  ho- 
noured to  bear  David  four  other  sons^  of  wliom  Solomon  and 
Nathan  are  reckoned  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

PHAX-TI OT  PHALTIEL,  son  o£  Laish.  He  married  Mi- 
chal,  after  Saul  had  taken  her  from  David ;  hut  David  after- 
wards took  her  away  from  Phaiti,  1  Sam.  xxv.  44 ;  S  Sam.  iii. 
IS.  It  appears  from  2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  that  IVUchal  had  4:hildren 
by  Phi^  as  it  is  certain  she  had  none  by  David.    See  2  Sam. 

MEPHIBOSHETIJ;,  son  of  Jonathan,  otherwise  named 
MeribbaaL  Mephibosheth  was  very  young,  when  his  father 
Jonathan  was  killed  in  ike  battle  of  Giiboa,  2  Sam.  iv.  4.  His 
nmc  was  in  such  consternation  at  this  news,  that  ehe  let  the 
child  fidlf  who  from  this  accident  was  lame  all  his  life.  "When 
Aavid  ibund  himself  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  kingdom,  he 
sought  for  all  that  remained  of  the  house  of  Saul,  that  he  might 
he  kind  to  them  in  consideration  of  the  friendship  between  him 
and  Jonathan.  He  learned  that  there  was  a  son  of  Jonathan  s 
fidled  Mephibosheth^  in  the  care  of  Ziba,  a  servant  of  Saul. 
Ihe  king  sent  for  him,  and  told  him  that  for  the  sake  of  Jona- 
than hjB  father,  he  would  show  kindness  to  him,  that  he  should 
have  his  grandfather  s  estate,  and  cat  always  at  his  table.  At 
Ae  same  time  he  told  Ziba,  that  he  had  given  Mephibosheth 
all  that  belonged  to  Saul,  2  Sam.  ix.  1,  &c.  Mephibosheth  left 
a  Jon  named  Micah.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known, 
1  Cfaron.  viii.  34.  For  a  fuller  account  of  Mephibosheth  see 
the  next  article  Ziba. 

ZIBA,  was  a  servant  to  Saul.  2  Sam.  ix.  2,  3,  &c.  King 
Darid  having  resolved  to  show  kindness  to  some  descendants 
^Sault  for  the  sake  of  Jonathan,  he  asked  Ziba  if  there  was 
remaining  of  his  house  ?  Ziba  mentioned  one  of  Jonathan's 
named  Mephibosheth,  who  was  lame,  and  dwelt  at  the 
of  Machir,  at  Lodebar.  David  sent  for  him,  and  gave 
the  privilege  of  his  ta})le  all  tlic  rest  of  his  Ufe.  He  said  to 
i  have  given  to  Mephibosheth  all  that  belonged  to  Saul ; 
tore  make  tlie  best  of  his  estate^  that  your  master  may 
wfBcient  subsistence.  Ziba  replied,  my  Lord,  your  ser- 
vant will  obey  your  commands;  and  Mephibosheth  shall  be 
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served  at  my  table,  when  he  shall  please  to  be  there,  as  one  of 
the  king's  sons.  Now  Ziba  had  hfteen  sons,  and  twenty  ser- 
vants, who  were  employed  to  attend  Mephibosheth,  and  to 
make  the  best  of  his  estate.  But  Mephibosheth  eat  at  the 
king's  table,  though  he  dwelt  with  Ziba. 

Some  years  after,  {2  Sam.  xvi.  1,  2,  &c.)  when  David  was 
expelled  from  Jerusalem  by  his  son  Absalom,  Ziba  went  to  meet 
David,  with  two  asses  loaded  with  provisions.  The  king  asked 
him,  what  do  you  mean  by  these  ?  Ziba  answered,  the  asses 
are  to  moimt  some  of  the  king's  officers,  and  the  provisions  are 
for  those  that  attend  you.  David  then  asked  him,  where  is 
Mephibosheth  ?  Ziba  replied,  he  continues  at  Jerusalem,  say- 
ing, the  house  of  Israel  will  now  restore  me  to  the  kingdom  of 
my  father.  The  king  then  said  to  Ziba,  I  will  give  you  all  that 
l)elongs  to  Mephibosheth. 

After  the  defeat  of  Absalom,  Ziba  came  to  meet  the  king^ 
with  his  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  servants.  Mephibosheth  also 
came  to  meet  the  king,  and  m  such  a  plight  as  sufficiently 
showed  his  trouble  for  the  king's  absence.  For  from  the  time 
of  David's  ffight,  he  had  neither  washed  his  feet,  nor  trimmed 
his  beard,  nor  taken  any  care  of  his  dress.  David  asked 
Mephibosheth,  why  he  did  not  go  with  him,  but  stay  at  Jeru- 
salem. Mephibosheth  replied.  My  Lord,  my  servant  Ziba 
deceived  me,  for  being,  as  you  know,  lame  of  my  feet,  I  bid 
him  prepare  me  an  ass  to  follow  you ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he 
went  himself  to  accuse  me  falsely.  The  king  interrupted  him, 
and  siud,  Say  no  more,  what  I  have  determined  shall  stand ; 
you  and  Ziba  divide  the  estate. 

NABAL,  was  a  very  rich,  but  very  churlish  man,  of  little 
understanding,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  race  of  Caleb. 
His  ordinary  dwelling  was  probably  at  Maon,  one  of  the  most 
southern  cities  of  Judah,  and  he  had  a  great  number  of  flocks 
upon  Mount  Carmel,  not  for  from  Maon.  This  Carmel  is  very 
different  from  the  Mount  Carmel  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  between  Dora  and  Ptolemais.  While  David,  fear- 
ing Saul,  was  obliged  to  hide  himself  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
and  near  to  Carmel,  he  always  took  care  that  none  of  his  followers 
should  injure  Nabal,  but  rather  assist  his  shepherds  and  herds- 
men. Being  therefore  informed,  that  Nabal  was  come  thither 
to  shear  his  sheep,  he  sent  ten  young  men  of  his  company 
to  compliment  him,  and  to  ask  him  civilly  for  something 
to  refresh  himself  and  followers.  But  Nabal  answered  them. 
Who  is  David ;  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ?  We  are  pestered 
every  day  with  servants  that  run  away  from  their  masters. 
Shall  I  take  the  flesh  of  my  sheep,  and  the  provisions  I  have 
brought  for  my  own  servants,  and  give  them  to  strangers  ?  The 
men  whom  David  had  sent  went  back,  and  acquainteid  him  with 
Nabal's  churlbh  answer. 
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bis  anger,  cniued  fonr  hundred  of  hiBpe<n)le 
,  and  went  iriUi  a  leiohition  to  put  Nabal 
y  to  the  sword.  Bat  in  the  mean  tune,  one  of 
,  having  acquainted  his  wife  Abigail  with  what 
]  was  a  wise  and  pnideat  woman,  and  having; 
>  David's  people,  ^he  presently  prepared  proTiskma 
nwnis,  with  nhicli  she  met  and  appeued  David. 
1  returned  to  \abal,  and  fonnd  hun  in  his  house 
jl  a  feast,  as  it  were  for  a  prince.  His  heart  sveUed  with 
joy,  and  he  was  quite  drunk.  Abigul  said  nothiiur  to  him  till 
Bcxl  mnrriing ;  but  after  he  had  slept,  ^le  told  him  of  the  danger 
IB  which  lie  Iiad  been.  Tliis  account  had  such  an  effect  uptm 
him,  that  he  became  as  immoveable  aa  a  atone ;  and  his  heart 
was  BO  litniek  with  tear,  that  be  died  in  ten  days.  1  Sam.  zxr. 
S5.  &c. 

ABIGAIL,  wife  of  Nabal,  averted,  by  her  suhnuMTe  de- 
ueanoui'.  the  venacance  which  her  husband's  insolence  towards 
Daiid  had  brought  upon  him.  The  monarch,  struck  with  her 
ty.  married  her  after  Nabal's  death,  B,  C.  10S7. 
tllTHOPHEL,  a  native  of  Oiloh,  one  of  king  David's 
ellors,  and  lughly  esteemed  for  his  political  sagacity.  He 
idoubtedly  the  Machiavcl  of  his  age  both  for  wisdom  and 
Incss.  His  advice  to  Absalom,  who  followed,  the  wicked 
^  of  it,  but  left  the  wise  part  unaccomplished,  tq^ber  with 

Kdescrvcd  tragical  end  of  this  disappointed  {mlitician,  who  is 

the  fint  recorded  in  history  lltat  committed  suidde,  are  well 
knuwn.  it  ia  indeed  astoui^hiiig,  that  in  a  countrv  favoured 
mth  divine  revelation,  any  nioitster  of  a  politician  should  have 
{bund,  capable  of  giving  xuch  horrid  counsel.  It  is  sdll 
1^  that  the  darling  sou  of  a  fond&ther  shouldhavebeen 
trously  depraved  ns  tu  follow  it;  and  that  such  a  nume- 
idy  of  Israelites  should  have  been  willing,  after  such  a 
nt  and  public  breach  of  morality,  to  risk  their  lives  in  so 
jtooa  a  cause  as  to  make  the  incestuous  monster  king. 
hit  is  a  circumstance  still  more  astoiusliing,  that  among 
ten,  holding  nearly  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom, 
I  reality,  a  sort  of  secondary  queens,  not  one  jshould 
.  »n  found  so  virtuous  as  to  resist.     If  only  one  of  the 

PJiad  been  possessed  of  but  half  the  courage  and  virtue 

o^Lucretia,  she  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion  at  once, 
and  pre»er\ed  the  lives  of  thousands  of  her  countrymen.  See 
i  Swn.  XV.  xvi.  xvii. 

I  lUSI  lAI,  the  ^Vrchite,  David's  friend,  who  being  informed  of 
AlMaloni'e  rebellion,  and  tliut  David  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
Jerusalem,  1 1 '  'ting  and  hi.'-  friend  upon  an  eminence  without 
the  city,  wi  1  cK  i  rent,  luid  his  head  covered  with  earth. 
David  loU  tliat  ii  be  went  with  1^  he  would  be  a  bur- 

den to  tnn    tnit  tliat  lie  might  render  him  important  service. 
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if  he  ncmainedy  and  pretended  to  be  in  Absalom*?  interrtst,  in 
order  to  defeat  the  counBel  of  Ahithophel. 

Hushoi,.  tlierefore,  returned  to  Jemsalem,  and-  saluted  Ab»* 
tfaloin  as  kioff.  Absalom  said,  "  Do  yon  use  your  firiend  m  thik 
manner  ?  Mliv  are  you  not  with  Daivid  ?"  Hushoi  answered,  **'  1 
will  be  with  him  whom  the  Lord  has  chosen ;  whom  this  people* 
even  all  Israel,  hare  acknowledged.'*  After  this,  Husnair  b^ 
opposing  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel^  and  gaining  time  Ibr  David, 
to  whom  he  sent  advioe,  was  the  cause  of  AhithopheFs  suicide, 
and  of  Absalom*8  miscarriage. 

OKED*EDOM,  son  of  Jeduthun,  a  Levite,  and  fhther  of 
eight  sons,  one  of  which  was  Joab.  He  had  a  numerous  fiunlly. 
says  the  Scripture.  1  Chr.  xvi.  38.  and  xxvi*  4.  "  for  Gm 
blessed  him.*'  The  reason  of  this  blessing  is  recorded  m 
2  Sam.  vi.  10—12.  and  1  Chr.  xiii.  13,  14.  Afterwards  Obed- 
edom  and  his  sonv  were  appointed  keei>ers  of  the  doors  of  the 
temple.  1  Chr.  x\\  18.  21.  In  2  Sam.  vi.  10.  he  is  called  the 
Gittite,  probably  because  he  was  of  Grathrimmon,  a  city  of  dim 
Levites  beyond  Jordan.  Jos.  xxi.  24,  25. 

JOAB,  a  brave  general  of  the  Israelites  under  Imm  Dhmd, 
son  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister,  and  brother  of  AbiMiai 
AsaheL  His  defeat  of  the  army  under  Abner,  his 
the  fort  of  Zion  firom  the  Jebumtes,  and  his  victories  ov«rdae 
Moabites,  Philistines,  Edomites,  Syrians,  Ammoiutes,  and  llsi 
rebek  under  Absalom  and  Sheba;  as  well  as  his  intercession  iir 
Absalom,  and  his  judidone  advice  to  David  against  moumins 
for  his  death,  and  against  numberinff  the  people,  are  recoidea 
in  2  Sam4  ii. — ^xxiv.  He  was  a  faimfol  adherent  to  Ids  wfwi 
uncle,  in  his  adversity  as  well  as  in  his  prosperity,  and  seems  ta 
have  merited  a  more  grateful  return  than  he  met  with  on  sevonl 
occasions.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  ho  served  David  rather  to» 
fhithfully,  by  procuring  the  murder  of  the  brave  Uriah.  Bnl 
his  disobedience  to  David's  orders  respecting  Absalom,  by 
putting  to  death  that  ungrateful  monster,  was  certainly  an  aet 
of  public  justice,  as  well  as  of  mercy  to  his  deluded  foUowMS. 
Jbab's  greatest  crimes  appear  to  have  been  his  treaeheroudy 
murdering  Abner  and  Amasa;  for  there  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  criminal  or  treasonable  in  his  ioming  the  ftsrty  of 
Adonijah,  the  heir  apparent ;  and  for  these  murders  he  was 
justly  put  to  deatli  hy  Solomon's  order,  B.  C.  1014. 

AlilSH  Al,  son  of  Zeruiali,  and  brother  of  Joab,  was  one  of 
the  most  valiant  warriors  of  his  time,  and  a  principal  general  in 
die  armies  of  David.  His  military  exploits  are  recorded!  in 
SSanuxxL  17.  xxiii.  1&;  but  the  time  and  manner  of  his  deadi 
are  not  known* 

AS.\H£L,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,  David*s  sister,  md 
the  younger  brotlier  of  Joab.  He  was  one  of  Daivid'slilirty 
hopes,  and  wns  semsBkaUe  for  his  awiilnesa.    At  the  ballh  #f 
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Aimer  irlth-  so  nmdi  olbsAiaey^  that  he 
rimk  ia  aelf  dcftnee,  dtoogh  it  iroaii  appeal 
mce.  -2  Ham.  fi.  Ift— S3. 
NAH  or  URMAN  tli«  Jebuute,  a  paUie-«inrit0A 
iDi,un<lerDstidkb  sf  faraeVvhogenerotiflljroflered 
IfafreegiA  of  hbdi  ^  ingfleor,  wfteat,  oxeir,  and fteldj 
e  heard  of  Duvld's  in  ion  of  pnrdhasii^  th^toboikE 
r  oiul  sacrifice  imto  I>ord',  Aat  the  eabtmilrr  tl>e» 
ngtng  in  consequence  of  t}  nr  folly  nright  cease.  Tbe  kn^ 
Iu>itev«r,  nrftiscd  his  oflfer  in  t  rentarltable  words,  "  N^. 
but  I  will  verity  buy  it  fcf  1  i  price,  ftiT  I  wiB  not  take  dia< 
wMch  IB  thine  ior  thn  LoRr,  nor  eSa  burnt  offerings  vithtntl 
cost."  Hr  accort)  ill  L:;!y  paid  Orr.an  600  diekds  of  gold  for  tlra 
Mi,  anil  lift)  ^hckeh  of  dhrer  &r  &t  threshii^  floor.  eatUe,  See. 
RHZON,  or  KA/ON,  aon  of  EUadab,  rerdted  firvm  lu* 
master  Hadadezcr.  king  of  Zobah,wl^Dai^  made  wsragainBi 
him,  nnd  heading  a  buW)  of  robbers  made  excnniona  iaito  thti 
nuntry  nbout  Dama^^ms  [1  Kings  xL  SS.}  He  at  last  b 
sttsler  of  this  city,  and  wai  '   ' 

NATHAN,  afaithfidpn 
Dand  and  Solomon ;  aoppc 
of  Samuel,  and  of  the  lafta 
Mr,  we  are  certain,  that 
SMmhhi.  (1  Chron.  Kidx: 
fcig  parable  of  tha-ewe 


and  Eistorian  of  farad,  tmdM 

the  auttior  of  Ae  iBnd  bode 

Che  first  bocft:  be  Oat  aa  it 

nut  the  history  of  DarU  and 

[Aron.  ix.  S9.)    Nathan's 

idd  reproof  of  David  fof 


lii;^  l>rohi1iition  oi  I      tmn^gthe  temple,  and  his 
.  ^TlMWbr      i        rpaChm  of  Adongah  was 


hit  cnnie- 
tNsonahlc 
vmrtliron-n,  are  iccoided  i  Tli.  In. ;  and  1  Kii^is  f. 

ASAPH,  the  son  of  Bm  I  t,  a Oer^omite,  and  a  femoui 
■oiidan -ind  psalmist  midi  i^avid  kii^  of  IsraeL  Twehe  of 
tk  Pl»iilm«  bear  his  name. 

A^fNON.  the  eldertsonof  Daridkii^  of  Israel,  IwAhinoanl 
rf  Jeaicet.  His  nngovemable  passion  for  his  sister  Tamar,  his 
IwrtlKm^  rape  committed  upon  her,  his  sudden  and  imaccount- 
djlt  areninn  to  her  afterwards,  with  his  deserved  death, 
fcidttbcMi  pcffonned  by  the  sword  of  justice,  instead  of  the 
mntderous  hands  of  hb  parricidal  brother  Absalom's  tnenial 
ttasKina,  are  all  that  (te  know  of  his  history,  and  are  ftilly  nar- 
nrted  in  'i  Sam.  xiii.  These  events  happened  B.  C.  10^  and 
B.C.  I02S. 

ABSALOM,  the  son  of  David,  by  Maacha,  a  man  asde- 
prared  in  mind,  as  he  was  beautifiil  in  person.  His  murder 
of  hia  brother  Amnon,  the  least  of  hia  cmnes,  in  revenge  for 
the  tigury  done  to  hi^  sister  Tamar;  hb  political  manoeuvres  to 
am  popul'1  '  .  tii-4  liypocrisy  in  pretending  a  religious  vow, 
hia  nonatur  rF-ln'llion  agidnst  hb  idnd  fauier,  his  shocking 
meta  «Hh  -'■  concubines,  and  his  deserved  death,  are 

partkulariy  u  in  the  aeetmA  book  of  Samad ;  as  w^  aa 
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David's  partial  fondness  for,  and  lamentations  over  him ;  which 
vould  surely  have  been  much  better  bestowed  on  his  deluded 
followers,  who  were  slaughtered  in  his  iniquitous  cause.  He 
died  B.C.  1030. 

AM  AS  A,  the  son  (by  some  supposed  illegitimate),  of  Abigail, 
the  sister  of  David,  by  Jether.  He  joined  his  cousin  Absalom 
in  his  rebellion,  and  was  general  of  the  rebel  forces  against 
David ;  notwithstanding  which,  his  royal  uncle  not  only  forgave 
him,  but  made  him  general  of  his  army,  in  place  of  his  loyal 
nephew,  Joab,  who  had  crushed  the  rebellion,  restored  the 
kingdom,  and  saved  his  life !  The  murder  of  Amasa  that  took 
place  soon  after  his  promotion,  2  Sam.  xx.  10,  no  person  will 
justify,  and  much  less  the  treacherous  manner  in  which  Joab 
committed  it.  But  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  age,  wherein  hu- 
man Ufe  was  held  in  very  Uttle  esteem,  we  cannot  be  surprised, 
that  a  general  degraded  by  the  sovereign,  whose  life  and  king- 
dom he  h£ld  preserved,  should  have  taken  the  advantage,  which 
the  accident,  as  it  would  seem,  of  his  sword  dropping  out  of 
his  sheath,  afforded  him,  of  cutting  off  so  formidable  a  rival  as- 
his  cousin  Amasa. 

NATHAN,  a  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba,  probably  named 
after  the  prophet,  the  Uneal  ancestor  of  our  Saviour  by  the 
maternal  Une. 

SHIMEI,  son  of  Gera,  a  kinsman  of  Saul's,  who  when' 
David  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Jerusalem,  began  to  curse  him, 
and  throw  stones,  &c.  2  Sam.  xvi.  5 — 8,  &c. 

But  when  David  returned  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Absalom,  Shimei  hastened  with  the  men  of  Judab, 
and  with  a  thousand  men  of  Benjamin,  to  come  before  David ; 
he  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  desiring  him  to  forget  and  forgive 
his  fault.  Abishai,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  expostulated  in  an 
$aigry  manner ;  but  David  disapproved  of  Abishai's  zeal,  and 
promised  Shimei,  witli  an  oath,  that  he  would  not  put  him  to 
death.  And  in  truth  he  suffered  him  to  exist  in  peace,  while  he 
himself  Uved ;  but  before  his  death,  he  recommended  to  Solo- 
mon, not  to  let  Shimei  go  entirely  unpunished,  but  to  exercise* 
his  discretion  upon  him. 

When  Solomon  therefore  ascended  the  throne,  he  confined 
Shimei  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  dwelt  three  years,  till  some 
of  his  slaves  ran  away  from  him,  and  took  sanctuary  widi 
Achish,  king  of  Gath.  Shimei  went  after  them,  and  brought 
them  to  Jerusalem.  The  king  being  informed  of  this,  caused 
Shimei  to  come  before  him,  and  said  to  liim,  "  Did  not  I  assure 
you,  that  the  day  you  quitted  your  confinement,  you  should  be 

1)ut  to  death  ?"  So  he  gave  orders  to  Benaiah,  the  son  of  Je-^ 
loiada,  to  slay  him. 

SHEBA,  the  son  of  Bictrii,  a  Benjamite,  who  attempted 
tsO  raise  a  rebellion,  after  the  days  of  Absalom ;  but  was  pu)t-% 
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sued  by  Joab,  and  beheaded  by  the  people  of  Abel-Beth- 
nuuicha,  to  whom  he  had  fled,  and  who  delivered  his  head  to 
Joab,  who  thereupon  raised  the  siege  of  the  city. 

G  ADy  a  prophet  who  attended  David  during  his  persecution 
by  Sauly  and  gave  him  various  admonitions  afterward.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  David*s  life,  which  is  lost. 

BAANAIIy  the  son  of  Rimmon,  a  Benjamite,  who,  with 
Ids  brother  Rechab,  being  officers  under  Ishbosheth,  treacher- 
ously murdered  the  young  monarch,  and  carried  his  head  to 
David,  in  hopes  of  a  handsome  reward,  but  received  from  him 
the  reward  justly  due  to  their  villainy,  being  both  instantly  ex- 
ecuted for  the  murder,  and  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off. 
2  Sam.  vi. 

AMASAI,  the  son  of  Elkanah,  a  principal  officer  under 
Saul,  who  with  a  number  of  his  fHends,  joined  David  in  his 
exile.     1  Chron.  xii.  15. 

ACHISH,  king  of  Gath.  His  hospitable  entertainment  of 
David,  and  his  followers,  for  sixteen  months,  his  present  of 
Ziklag  to  them,  with  their  deceitful  and  bloody  transactions 
during  that  period,  are  recorded  in  1  Sam.  xxix. 

BARZILLAI,  a  Gileadite  of  Rogelim,  who  supplied  David 
and  his  few  faithful  friends  with  provisions,  while  they  lay  at 
Mahanaim  during  the  usurpation  of  Absalom.  2  Sam.  xvii. 
27—29. 

HANUN,  son  of  Nabash  king  of  the  Ammonites,  is  &mous 
for  his  insult  to  Da\id's  ambassadors,  who  came  to  compliment 
him  afler  his  father *s  death,  2  Sam.  x. ;  1  Chron.  xix.  David, 
exasperated  at  this  dishonourable  treatment,  declared  war 
against  the  Ammonites,  and  sent  Joab  against  them.  The 
.\nunonites  procured  assistance  from  Syria,  and  from  beyond 
the  Euphrates;  but  Joab,  giving  part  of  the  anny  to  his  bro- 
ther Abishai,  attacked  the  Syrians,  while  Abishai  fought  the 
Ammonites.  They  conquered  the  enemy  on  both  sides.  Da- 
vid being  informed  of  this  success,  passed  the  river  Jordan  in 
person,  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  defeated  the  Syrians 
in  a  pitched  battle. 

The  year  following,  David  sent  Joab  to  besiege  Rabbali, 
their  capital.  During  this  siege,  David  committed  the  sin  of 
adultery  with  Bathsheba,  and  procured  the  death  of  Uriah  by 
the  Ammonites.  When  the  city  was  reduced  to  extremities, 
Joab  informed  David,  who  came  with  the  rest  of  Israel,  took 
the  dty'j  enslaved  the  inhabitants,  and  carried  off  a  great  booty. 
HAD  AD,  son  to  the  king  of  East  Edom,  was  carried  into 
Egypt  by  his  father's  servants,  when  Joab,  general  of  David  s 
troops,  extirpated  the  males  of  Edom.  Hadad  was  then  a 
child.  The  king  of  Egypt  gave  him  a  house,  hinds,  and  every 
subsistence,  and  married  hhu  to  the  sister  of  Tali- 
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penes,  hss  qiiseiL  By  her  he  had  a  aon,  named  Getnibath, 
whom  queenf  Tahpenes  educated  in  Pharaoh*s  house  with  the 
king*s  children.  Hadad  being  infonned  that  David  was  dead, 
and  that  Joab  ¥^as  killed,  desired  leave  to  return  into  his  own 
country.  Pliaraoh  wished  to  detain  him,  but  at  last  permitted 
his  return  to  Edom.  Here  he  *began  to  raise  disturbances 
against  Solomon;  but  the  Scripture  does  not  mention  part^ 
culars* 

Josephus  says,  that  Hadad  did  not  return  to  Edom  tiD  long 
after  the  death  of  David,  when  Solomon*s  afiairs  began  to  de- 
cline,  by  reason  of  his  impieties^  He  also  ob8erves>  that  noti 
being  able  to  engage  the  Edomites  to  revolt,  because  of  the 
strong  garrisons  which  Solomon  had  placed  there,  Hadad  goU 
together  such  people  as  were  willing,  and  carried  them  to 
Kason,  then  in  rebellion  against  Hadadezer,  king  of  Syria. 
Razon  received  Hadad  with  joy,  and  assisted  him  in  conquerii^ 
part  of  Syria,  where  he  reified,  and  from  whence  he  insolted 
Solomon*s  territories* 

PHARAOH,  who  gave  proteetion  to  Hadad,  son  of  ihe 
kin^  of  Edom,  who  gave  him  to  wife  the  sister  of  his  own  queen^ 
enriched  him  with  huids,  and  brought  uphis  son  GenubaCh  in  his 
own  court.    1  Kkigs  xi.  17 — 2Z* 

BENAIAH,  son  oi  Jehoiad%  one  of  David's  heroes,  and 
captain  of  his  guards.  Having  adhered  to  Solomon,  in  oppo* 
dition  to  Adon^ah,  he  was  appointed  general  instead  of  Jfoab. 
He  appears  also  to  have  been  appointed  public  executioner,  » 
office,  it  would  seem,  not  hdd  dishonouraUe  in  those  dam-; 
we  find  him  ordered  to  put  to  death  Joab  and  Adonijab.  Hiff 
personal  prowess,  in  kilUng  the  Eon,  the  Elgyptian,  and  die  twn^ 
Moabitish  champions,  is  recorded  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  SO. 

OBADIAH,  a  vdiant  man  of  David*s  army,  who  eame  to 
join  him  in  the  wilderness,  with  several  others  of  the  tribe  ef 
Gad,  1  Chron.  xii.  9. 

ABISHAGr^  a  beautiful  young  virgin,  who  cherished  Dhvid 
in  his  old  age,  and  was  afterwards  coveted  by  his  son^  Ad»* 
nijah. 

ADONUAH,  son  of  David  by  Haggith,  and  the  fourth 

Erince  bom  in  Hebron.  His  splendid  preporationfffor  royvHy, 
is  fisttlier*s  previous  partial^  indulgence  to  nim,  his  frnidestf  at^ 
tempt  to  be  established  on  die  dirone  before  his  fiidierV  death, 
his  forgiveness  for  that  attempt,  with  his  unfortunate  apnfiea-' 
tion  for  Abishag,  which  was  made  the  pretence  for  die  bloody 
order  issued  by  his  brother  Solomon,  are  ftilly  narratsed  in 
1  Kings  L  ii.  As  it  does  not  appear  that  Adonijah  meant  ti^ 
dethrone  his  father,  but  only  to  get  himself  established  as  kia 
colleague  and  successor,  in  preference  to  hiff  younger  brodiet^ 
and  as  theie  was  nothing  criminal  in  hi»  amng  peradamsm  M 
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marry  the  young  Shunamitc^  the  death  of  this  pvinc^  must  be 
considered  as  a  deliberate  'murder  committed  by  royal*  au^ 
thari^. 

AfilTUBy  the  son  of  Phincas  succeeded  his  grandfather 
£li»  88  high-priest  of  IsxaeL* 

AHIJAHy  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  great  grandson  of  Eli^ 
the  high-priest  of  Israel  under  King  Saul. 

AHlMELECHy  the  son>  of  Ahitub>  and  brother  of  Ahyah. 

whom  he  succeeded  in  the  liigh-4>riesthood.    At  that  time,  tlie 

tabernacle  was  at  Nob^  where  Ahimelech,  with  other  priests, 

dwelt.     David  finding  it  necessary  to  retire  from  Saul,  went  to 

Noby  to  the  hi^-priest  Ahimelech,  who  was  very  much  sur- 

prixed  to  see  him,  and  said,  *^  Why  art  thou  alone,  and  no  man 

with  thee?*'    David  pretended  urgent  business  which  belonged 

to  the  kingy  and  persuaded  the  priest  to  give  him  the  shew- 

bmdp  recently  brought  from  the  sacred  table  in  the  holy  place, 

Ahimelech  having  no  other  in  his  house.    David  also  tooK  the 

sword  which  he  had  won  from  Goliath,  and  of  which  he  said, 

*  Time  »  none  hke  that,  mve  it  me  ?*'    Afterwards,  David 

fled  to  Achish,  king  of  Gatn.     It  happened  that  Doeg  the 

Ecbmite  was  at  Nob,  when  David  went  tnither,  1  Sam.  xxi.  1. 

&c    Sometime  after,  when  Saul  was  complaining  to  his  officers^ 

dttC  no  one  was  affected  with  his  misfortune,,  (nt  informed  him 

•f  what  was  carnring  on  against  him,  Doeg  related  what  had 

happened  when  David  came  to  Ahimelech  the  high  priest.   Im- 

ne&rtely  Saul  sent  for  Ahimelech  and  the  other  priests,  and 

said  to  Ahimelech,  "  Why  have  ye  conspired  against  me,  thou 

and  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  tliat  thou  hast  given  him  bread,  and 

a  sword,  and  hast  enquired  of  God  for  him.'*    Ahimelech,  in 

vindication,  answered  the  king,  "  Who  is  so  faithful  among 

iH  thy  servants,  as  David,  which  is  the  king's  son-in-law,  and 

gxA  at  thy  bidding,  and  is  honoured  in  thine  house  ?     Did  I 

flien  begin  to  enquire  of  Grod  for  him?*'     By  this  last  interro- 

ntion  Ahimelech  meant,  tliat  he  had  often  before  enquired  of 

God  for  David.     Saul  commanded  his  guards  that  were  about 

hat  to  slay  the  priests ;  but  ttiey  refused  to  commit  so  barba- 

nmt  an  action,  as  to  kill  the  priests  of  the  Lord.     However, 

Doeg,  who  had  been  their  accuser,  by  the  king*s  command  be- 

eaae  their  executioner,  and  with  his  sacrilegious  hand  slew 

d^ty-five  of  them,  though  the  Septuagint  and  the  Syriac  ver- 

read  three  hundred  and  fifty.    He  afterwards  went  to  Nob, 

d  put  to  tlie  sword  men,  women,  children,  and  cattle,  but  one 

flf  Ajtimelech's  sons,  by  name  Abiathar,  escaped  the  slaughter, 

■id  retired  tx>  David,    1  Sam.  xxii.  8,  &c.     This  happened 

B.C.1060. 

ABIATHAR,  son  of  Ahimelech,  was  the  high  priest  of  the 
Jc«%  and  the  friend  of  David.  After  that  monarch's  death, 
ke  capouscd  the  cause  of  Adonijah,  in  consequence  of  which 
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he  was  deposed  by  Solomon  and  sent  into  banislunent,  B.  C. 
1014. 

ZADOK,  or  SADOC,  son  of  Ahitub,  high  priest  of  the 
Jews,  of  the  race  of  Eleazer.  From  the  time  of  Eli,  the  high- 
priesthood  had  been  in  the  family  of  Ithamar,  but  was  restored 
to  the  family  of  Eleazer,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  in  the  person  of 
Zadok,  who  was  put  in  the  place  of  Ahimelech,  slain  by  Saul 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2944.  1  Sam.  xxii.  17,  18.  While 
Zadok  performed  the  functions  of  the  priesthood  with  Saul, 
Ahimelech  performed  it  with  David ;  so  that  till  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  there  were  two  high  priests  in  Israel,  Zadok  of  the 
race  of  Eleazer,  and  Ahimelech  of  the  race  of  Ithamar.  2  Sam. 
vm.  7. 

When  David  was  forced  to  quit  Jerusalem,  on  account  of 
the  rebellion  of  his  son  Absalom,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  would 
have  accompanied  him  with  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  S  Sam.  xt. 
24.  But  David  would  not  permit  them.  To  Zadok  he  said, 
*'  O  seer,  return  into  the  city  with  Ahimaaz,  your  son,  and  let 
Abiathar  and  his  son  Jonathan  return  also.  I  will  conc^ 
myself  in  the  country,  till  you  send  me  news  of  what  paases.** 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  returned  therefore  to  Jerusalem;  but 
their  two  sons  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  hid  themselves  near  the 
fountain  of  Rogel;  and  when  Hushai,  the  friend  of  David,  had 
defeated  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  they  communicated  this  to 
David. 

After  the  defeat  of  Absalom,  David  sent  word  to  Abiathar 
and  Zadok  to  persuade  the  elders  of  Judah  to  shew  their  zeal 
for  the  king,  by  making  haste  to  come  and  invite  his  return 
into  his  metropolis.     2  Sam.  xix.  11,  12. 

The  high  priest  Zadok  did  not  engage  in  the  party  of  Ado- 
nijah,  who  aspired  at  the  kingdom  to  the  exclusion  of  Solo* 
mon.  1  Kings  i.  5,  10,  &c.;  and  David  sent  Zadok  with 
Nathan,  and  the  chief  officers  of  his  court,  to  give  the  royal 
unction  to  Solomon,  and  to  proclaim  him  king  instead  of  lus 
father. 

After  the  death  of  David,  Solomon  excluded  Abiathar  firom 
the  high-priesthood,  because  he  had  espoused  the  party  of 
Adonijah,  and  made  Zadok  high-priest  alone.  1  Kings  ii.  35. 
It  is  not  very  well  known  when  he  died  ;  but  his  successor  was 
his  son  Ahimaaz,  who  enjoyed  the  high-priesthood  under  Re- 
hoboam. 

PHARAOH,  who  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solo- 
mon, 1  Kings  iii.  1.  Having  taken  Gezer,  he  set  it  on  fire,  drove 
the  Canaanites  out  of  it,  and  gave  it  for  a  present  to  Solommi, 
in  lieu  of  a  dowry  for  his  daughter.     1  Kings  ix.  16. 

SOLOMON,  a  king  of  the  Jews,  eminently  distinguished 
for  his  wisdom,  wealth,  and  extent  of  territory,  was  the  son  of 
David  by  Bathsheba,  formerly  the  wife  of  Uriah,  and  bom  in 
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the  inflnenoe  of  Bsthsfaeba,  and  the 
01  ^  n,  Zadok,  and  other '  friends,  who 
KSBSary  to  counteract  the  viewa  and  measurea  of 
vid's  eldest  son,  he  was  proclMtned  the  destined 
■  htbas  befbn  hia  death.  When  this  event  took 
,  Ite-a^cended  the  throne  of  all  Israel,  not 
,6dti09,  but  anridat  the  acclamations  of  the 
a  greater  m  mrity,  he  cruelly  ordered  Adonijah 
■who  was  atlnrhea  to  his  interest,  to  be  put  to  dewi. 
■  ho  was  cxinfirmed  in  his  kingdom,  he  contracted  an 
Mil  PliFirauh,  liingof  E^Tpt,  and  Tnarried  his  daugh- 
I  he  bi-i>iii;lit  Co  Jwusuem,  and  for  whom  he  aim>- 
wHrds  hiiitt  n  HumptuoiiH  p  ice,  TeceiTiw  for  her  dowry  the 
dty  of  OczLT,  nhicli  hi^  taken  Bom  the  Canaanitea. 

About  ltii<  time  he  I'^d  hi  i  troo  ,  and  all  Israel,  to  GKbeon, 
where  he  offered  a  thouia  id  b  offerings  upon  tiie  brasten 
altar.  In  the  following  df  :ht  u  said  to  aaTe  been  fiiTOured 
rhh  a  Tision,  in  which  God  pm  I  to  grant  him  whataoerer 
Kdarirpd ;  and  as  the  object  of  i  prayer  waa  wisdom  for  dia* 
^ag  the  duties  of  his  office,  I  request  waa  folly  granted. 
I  ah  return  to  Jeruaalemt  he  oflered  a  great  number  of 
Ice^  on  ilic  al(!ir,  before  the  arfc  of  die  Lord,  and  made 
H  invat  fea^i  for  his  ^crvsifta.  Aa  an  instance  of  hia  wisdom, 
(■("dccideil  a  (lii^pute  1)etween  two  motbert,  who  claimed  the 
rjnif  cliiiil.  1  Kiiig^  iiL  16— ^.  In  token  of  the  acceptable- 
(.[-u  of  Ui-i  petition,  he  idso  obtained,  more  than  he  askisd  for, 
:  tn^tiiii' lU!*  donation,  on  the  part  of  God,  of  riches  and  ho- 
mur;  wliich  were  amply  displayed  in  the  magnificence  of  his 
"Uit,  ilu-  ninount  of  iiid  revenues,  the  muUitude  of  his  sub*- 
r^-ts,  the  rnimber  of  his  civil  and  military  establishments,  and 
.  vanriv  iif  other  circumstances,  which  rendered  him  one  of 
1')?  most  celebrated  monarchs  of  the  East.  His  reign  was 
peaceful  and  prosperous ;  Judah  and  Israel  were  united  and 
Kcurc,  .tnd  his  neighbours  either  formed  an  alliance  with  him. 
Or  paid  him  tribute.  His  dominions  extended  from  the  Eu- 
'  ~  '  !S  to  the  Nile ;  and  his  reputation  for  wisdom  was  spread 
It  aH  nations. 

n  as  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  heard  of  his  accession  to 
fmrone  of  Israel,  he  deputed  ambassadors  to  congratulate 
■OB ;  and  with  the  acknowledgment  of  this  message,  he  re- 
i^iivstPii  lo  be  supplied  with  wood,  and  able  artificers  to  assist 
in  mnxlrucling  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which,  in  deference 
athU  father')*  vow,  he  had  undertaken  to  execute.  Tlie  com- 
pletion of  this  magnificent  edifice  conferred  singular  celebrity 
tm  tite  reig:  of  Solomon.  It  was  begun  in  the  fourth  year  of 
"'     •  scconil  after  the  death  of  David,  B.  C.  1012, 

T  the  £xodus.     In  the  various  departments 
he  employed  no  less  than  183,000  pcrscHU. 
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This  wonderful  structure  -was  completed  in  the  denicntfa  yc«r 
of  Solomony  or  in  the  short  space  of  seren  years ;  and  it  aras 
solemnly  dedicated  on  Friday^  Oct.  30^  B.  C.  1000  vewk 
Solomon  ailerwaxds  built  two  palaces,  one  for  himself  and  aa^ 
ther  for  his  queeo ;  and  the  construction  of  the  temple  and 
palaces  occupied  a  period  of  twenty  years.  He  also  buik  .tht 
walls  of  Jerusalem ;  and  he  repaired  and  fortified  a  great  nuai* 
her  of  cities.  The  great  expence  which  he  thus  incurred  was 
defrayed  by  a  commerce  which  JUe  carried  on  fxc«n  Ewm-Ge- 
ber  and  EJath,  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  Ophir. 

Hiram,  king  of  T3^e,  furnished  him  with  marinerj^  who  Jiw 
structed  the  subjects  of  Solomon^  They  perfoimed  U^  YojBgt 
in  three  .years,  and  brought  back  abundance  of  curiositiesj  awl 
great  riches  in  gold  and  other  tilings. 

Solomon,  however,  notwithstandii^  the  wisdom  which  mb- 
dered  him  so  famous,  had  not  sufficiait  fortitude  for  reaistiog 
the  temptations  that  accompanied  liis  prosperity.  He  was  be* 
trayed,  in  the  most  culpable  and  disgrao^ml  manner^  into  Aa 
vices  attendant  on  luxury  and  sensuality.  Besides  700  vivai^ 
he  had  300  ooncufaines ;  and  in  his  dedinkig  age>  tluH^h  fcc 
had  erected  a  temple  for  Jehovah  the  true  God^  and  was  ihui 
implicitly  pledged  to  preserve  the  rdision  of  the  Jews  pmK 
and  uncomiptai,  the  influence  of  ^oae  heathen  women  cauaed 
faim  to  degenerate  into  the  most  inexcusable  idolatry,  cettiiy 
iip  as  objects  of  worship,  AshtcMreth,  goddess  of  the  Sidonian^ 
Moloch,  the  idol  of  the  Ammonites,  luid  Chemoshy  the  god  fif 
^e  Moabites,  and  buildisg  for  tbem  temi^ea  on  the  Mwat  of 
Ohves,  over-against  the  east  of  Jerusalem.  As  a  just  pih 
iiishment  of  his  culpable  conduct,  the  sovereigns  of  £dom  aad 
S3Tia  were  excited  againat  him,  and  he  saw,  before  his  deatt^ 
the  commencement  of  that  revoU  which  terminated  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom. 

Solomon  closed  his  life  and  reign  in  the  year  B.  C«  975,  at 
the  a^e  of  58,  having  reigned  40  years. 

MAKEDA,  or  Balkis,  queen  of  Sheba,  or  Seba,  a  country 
of  Arabia  Felix  or  Abyssinia.  In  tlie  reiim  of  kine  Solomoa 
this  queen,  hearing  of  that  monarch's  fa^  for  wLom  aii« 
riches,  waited  on  him  personally,  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
train  of  attendants,  and  bringing  a  vast  quantity  of  costly  pre- 
sents, as  recorded  in  the  tenth  dbiapter  of  1  Kings.  According 
to  the  Abyssinian  historians,  Uiis  £dy  was  a  oagan  at  the  tone 
this  journey  was  undertaken ;  but  being  struck  with  admiradoB 
at  the  sight  of  Solomon's  grandeur,  and  the  wisdom  he  di^ 
played,  she  became  a  convert  to  the  true  religion.  Another 
part  of  her  history,  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  Solomon,  is,  diat  she  returned  in  a  3tate  of  pregnancVj  and 
within  a  year  was  delivered  of  a  son,  named  David  by  Solomo^y 
but  by  his  mother  Memkk^  Akmleck^  or  Mei$eleheck;  that  is. 
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mi  Ihli  lint  of  his  father  Soksncm ;  aWre  ba^jng  ataU  K«e 
time,  he  was  accnmpaniad  hoot  by  jnaiiv  doctors -of  ithe  Imr, 
«od  udiDT  IsraelitPii  of  digciactkn,  putioM^  Aauaafa,  (be  mb 
of  Zadok  the  high  priest.  Bj  tfane  die  JewUi  id^poa  was 
•itBUtiibiiU  in  Abyssiiiiii,  whew  it  wliniifi  til  the  mtrodue- 
n  of  CUrifttiaitity.  The  AbysninMi  hirtorim  fiirAer  iiirnBW 
thit  die  youiig  prince  Menilekwas  anoiDted  md  crowned 
^1b  Ibe  temple  of  Jomsaletn,  beibie  he  xetmned  to  Ut  own 
I  thst  Azaria^i  waa  ooDfthuted  h^  |witet ;  that  he 
with  him  an  Ht-hrew  taoaenft  of  toe  lur ;  and  though 
'  is  now  lost,  havidx  been  bunt  along  widi  die  ohnzcfa 
the  office  is  etilT.ocatiinwd  m  die  line  of  Aaariaa, 
successors  arestykii,Nebrk$,iig^fnietli,«rit^gn  ^ 
1,  in  that  city ;  boA  cfauR^  Hid  date  bdng  BMiddBed 
tat  of  Jerusalem. 

t  compilers  of  die  Umvemal  Hiatanr  ase  eS  «|^nioii,  aa 
Baa  Mr.  Bruce,  thattheqaeenof  SbebawaazeaHTaoTeeagn 
^Ethiopia.  "  Ethiopia,  say  they,  ismoretotfaeaonniflfJadea, 
diaa  the  territory  of  the  siogdiaB  .of  8aba  in  Ai^aa  Fdix ; 
cooeequenlly  had  a  better  olann  (ban  ibat  cooalry  for  die  do- 
■niom  of  tlie  princess,  wlun  our  fianouraalk  die  Qoeen 
of  die  South.  Ethiopia  ia  i^fOad  die  icmoteat  part  «£  dip 
habitable  world  by  Herodotaa  and  StialiD ;  and  theiWMte  better 

Bi  with  what  our  Savidor  has  nid  of  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
abc  came  &om  the  nttemtort  jpartB  of  die  earth,  Iban 
ta.  Nor  can  it  be  deoned  a  snmdent  repfy  to  diii  axga- 
Aat  Arabia  Felix  was  the  atteinuwt  part  of  the  earth  in 
Bt  tu  Judea,  since  it  waa  bounded  1^  die  Bed  Sea ;  fiir 
-.mm.  Jot  only  Egypt,  hut  Etbiofna,  regwiu  beyond  that  sea, 
acre  knon-n  to,  and  had  a  eouBumication  with  the  Jews  both 
before  nnil  in  our  Saviour's  time,  is  indisputaldy  clear.  Lasdy, 
inun  wiiiit  has  been  suggested,  it  appears  no  improbable  con- 
jectore,  tliat  .Judai.^m  wa^  not  only  known,  at  least  in  s  part  of 
£lbiopi3,  but  nearly  relatt)d  to  the  established  reliMon  there, 
m  the  bc{^miing  of  the  apostolic  age,  if  not  mucbearuer.  Ailer 
all,  tiicsi.'  two  opinions,  so  contrary  in  appearance,  may  be  made 
consi«t4'jiC  without  great  difficulty ;  since  it  is  agreed,  that  Arabia 
and  Etiiiopia  have  anciently  borne  the  same  name,  been  in- 
doded  during  certain  intenrals  in  one  empire,  and  governed  by 
oae  mince.  Part  of  the  Arabs  and  Ethiopians  had  the  same 
origMi,  and  very  considerate  numbers  of  the  Abaaeni  trans- 
purteil  themselves  from  Arabia  Felix  into  Ethiopia  ;  a  orcum- 
whicb  sufficiently  proves  die  intercourse  that  formerly 
'   between  the  Cudiites  or  Etliiopians  of  Asia  and 

Z,  the  son  of  Zadok,  the  high-iwiest.    He  sue- 
£uber  under  the  reign  of  Solomon,    B.  C.  lOOi. 
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He  rendered  David  very  important  services  during  the  war 
with  Absalom ;  for  whilst  his  father  Zadok  was  in  Jerusalem 
with  Hushai,  the  friend  of  David,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  re- 
mained without  the  city  near  En-rogel,  or  the  fountain  of  Rogel, 
whither  a  maid-servant  came  to  tell  them  the  resolutions  of 
Absalom's  counsel.  They  immediately  departed  to  give  the 
inteQigence  to  the  king ;  but  being  discovered  by  a  young  man 
who  informed  Absalom,  they  were  pursued.  Ahimaaz  and  Jo- 
nathan fearing  to  be  taken,  retired  to  the  house  of  a  man  of 
Bahurim,  in  whose  court-yard  was  a  well,  in  which  they  con- 
cealed themselves.  Upon  the  mouth  of  this  well  a  woman 
spread  a  covering,  and  on  the  covering  com  ground,  or  rather 
parched ;  when  Absalom's  people  came  and  inquired  after 
Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  the  woman  answered,  "  They  are  over 
the  little  water,  being  in  great  haste."  Deceived  by  this  equi- 
vocation, the  pursuers  passed  over  a  brook  at  no  great  distancCf 
but  not  finding  them,  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Afterwards 
Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  continued  their  journey  to  David. 
Sam,  XX.  29.,  &c. ;  xvii.  17,  &c. 

After  the  battle  of  Joab  and  Abishai,  in  which  Absalom  was 
slain,  Ahimaaz  desired  leave  of  Joab  to  carry  the  news  to 
David;  but  Joab  first  sent  Cushi,  and  aflen/v^ards  at  his  re- 
peated entreaty,  Ahimaaz,  who  went  by  the  way  of  the  plain, 
and  out-ran  Cushi.  The  sentinel,  who  kept  watch  upon  the 
roof  over  the  gate,  seeing  him,  gave  notice  to  the  king,  and 
said,  **  the  running  of  the  foremost  messenger  is  Uke  the  run- 
ning of  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok."  The  king  said,  "  he  is  a 
good  man,  and  brin^eth  good  tidings."  Ahimaaz  coming  near, 
called  and  said,  *'  ML  is  well ;"  and  he  fell  down  to  the  earth  on 
his  face  before  the  king,  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  thy  God,  who  hath  delivered  up  the  men  that  lift  up 
their  hand  against  my  lord  the  king !"  The  king  said,  "  Is 
the  young  man,  Absalom,  safe  ?"  Ahimaaz,  from  prudence,  or 
real  ignorance,  or  unwillingness  to  declare  the  truth,  replied 
only,  "  When  Joab  sent  the  king's  servant,  I  saw  a  great  tu- 
mult, but  I  knew  not  what  it  was."  The  king  said,  **  Turn 
aside,  and  stand  here,"  2  Sam.  xviii.  19,  20,  &c.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  high-priesthood  by  hb  son  Azariah.  1  Chron. 
vi.  9. 

ABU  AH,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Eleazer,  the  son  oi 
Aaron.  He  was  chief  of  one  of  the  four-and-twenty  companies 
of  priests  whom  David  distributed  into  so  many  classes.  (1 
Chron.  xxiv.  10.) 

HIRAM,  a  king  of  Tyre,  contemporary  with  Solomon,  whom 
he  supplied  with  cedar,  gold,  silver,  and  many  other  materials 
for  building  the  temple.     He  died  B.  C.  1000. 

HIRAM,  an  artist  of  Tyre,  who  assisted  in  the  erection  of 
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•  BHARAOH,  or  Shishak,  who  entertained  Jeroboam  in  his 

inminiiins,  when  he  fled  from  Solomon.    He  also  declared  war 

^jsinst  Rehoboam,  besieged  and  took  Jerusalem^  and  carried 

mmrthe  king's  treasures,  and  those  of  the  house  of  God,  par- 

tbunfly  the  golden  bucklers  which  Solomon  had  made.   Some 

b  was  the  brodier  of  Solomon's  queen,  and  that  he  did 

to  revei^  the  neglect  of  his  sister  by  Solomon. 

l^HOBOAM,  the  son  of  Solomon,  king  of  Israel,  sucr 

~  his  father  about  B.  C.  975.    By  his  folly  in  totally  re- 

the  people  any  redress  of  grievances,  he  occasioned  the 

of  the  ten  tribes.  (1  Kjbgs  xii.  1 — 24:)    After  an  unfor- 

reign  of  seventeen  years,  during  which  his  capital  was 

~  and  his  temple  plundered  of  its  treasures  by  Shishak^ 

Uw  of  ECTpt,  he  died  B.  C.  958. 

ABUAH,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  who  was  the  first  kins  of 
Aft  ton  tribes  of  Israel.    Abigail  predicted,  that  he  would  be 
f^iuaiy  person  of  his  family  who  should  receive  funeral  ho* 
n»    (1  Kings  xir.  13.) 

ADORAM,  or  Hadoram,  one  of  the  principal  tax-gatherers 

king  Rehoboam,  who  seenys  to  have  rendered  himself 

wnpopular,  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of  his  office,  as  he  was 

'  to  death  by  the  revolting  tribes,  when  sent  to  treat  with 

f«  n  Site  from  which,  however  much  he  might  deserve  it, 
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otherwise  his  character,  as  an  ambassador,  ought  to  have  pre- 
served him.  /  • 

AHIJAH,  an  inhabitaiMr  m  Shiloh,  and  an  inspired  prophet 
of  Israel,  who  tore  Jerebeam's  new  garment  in  twelve  pieces, 
and  gave  him  ten  of  them,  as  an  emblem  that  the  ten  tribes, 
over  which  he  foretold  that  Jeroboam  should  reign,  would  be 
rent  from  the  house  of  David.  He  also  foretold  the  death  of 
Jeroboam's  son,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
which  is  lost.    He  fiourbhed  B.  C.  958. 

SHEMAIAH,  an  inspired  prophet  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam,  who  prevented  a  civil  war  between  Israel  and 
Judah,  and  prevailed  on  Rehoboam*s  new  raised  arm^  of 
180,000  warriors  to  disband,  by  assuring  them  that  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  which  had  just  taken  place,  was  ordained  by 
the  Almighty.  (1  Kings  xii.  21 — 24f.)  He  delivered  other  two 
messages  to  the  king  and  to  the  people.  Shemaiah  was  also  an 
author,  and  wrote  the  History  of  Rehoboam,  which  b  quoted  in 
2  Chron.  xii.  5. 7.  15. 

ABU  AH,  or  Abijam,  was  the  name  of  a  king  of  Judah,  who 
succeeded  Rehoboam.  After  a  reign  of  three  years,  during 
which  he  imitated  the  impiety  and  bad  conduct  of  hb  father, 
he  died  B.  C.  955. 

ASA,  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  hb  father  Abijam.  He 
abolbhed  idolatry,  restored  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  took  several 
towns  from  the  king  of  Israel.  He  died  B.  C.  914,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hb  son  clehoshaphat. 

HANANI,  a  prophet  who  came  to  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  and 
said  {2  Chron.  xvi.  7.)  Because  thou  hast  put  uiy  trust  in  the 
king  of  Syria,  and  not  in  the  Lord ;  the  army  of  the  king  of 
Syria  b  escaped  out  of  thine  hands.  We  know  not  on  what 
occasion  the  prophet  spake  thus ;  but  Asa  ordered  him  to  be 
seized  and  imprisoned.  Some  suppose,  that  this  Hanani  was 
father  to  the  prophet  Jehu ;  but  thb  does  not  appear  clear 
from  Scripture.  Jehu  prophesied  in  Israel ;  Hanani,  in  Judah. 
Jehu  was  put  to  death  by  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  who  died 
B.C.  9S9;  and  Hanani  reproved  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  who 
reigned  from  B.  C.  955,  to  B.  C.  914. 

BENHADAD  I.,  the  son  of  Tabrimon,  king  of  Syria, 
bribed  by  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  broke  his  league  with  Battsha, 
kin^  of  Israel,  ravaged  the  northern  parts  of  hb  kingdom,  and 
built  market  places,  or  rather  citadeb  in  Samaiia.  1  Kings 
XV.  18. 

AMASA,  the  son  of  Hadai,  one  of  the  four  princes  of  Eph- 
raim,  who  seconded  the  human  advice  of  the  prophet  Obed,  to 
restore  the  200,000  captive  women  and  children,  whom  the 
troops  of  Pekah  had  carried  off  from  Judah ;  and  whose  kind- 
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ness  and  attention  to  these  prisoners  are  to  their  honour  re- 
corded.   2  Kings  xxviii.  15. 

BAASHA,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  and  the  third  king  of  Israel, 
after  its  separation  from  Judah ;  one  of  the  many  monarchs  who 
have  waded  through  blood  to  a  throne.  His  murder  of  his 
predecessor,  Nadab,  his  extirpation  of  the  whole  family  of  Je- 
roboam, his  wars  with  king  Asa,  his  idolatries,  and  the  judg- 
ments denounced  and  executed  against  his  house,  are  recorded 
in  I  Kings  xv.  and  xvi.  He  died  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  reign. 

£LAH,  the  son  of  Baasha,  the  fourth  king  of  Israel  after  the 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Judah.  He  was  murdered 
whik  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication  by  Zimri,  when  he  had 
reined  only  two  years. 

OMRI,  was  general  of  the  army  of  Elah,  king  of  Israel. 
Being  at  the  siege  of  Gibbcthon,  and  hearing  that  his  master 
Ehh  was  assassinated  by  Zimri,  who  had  usurped  his  kingdom, 
he  raised  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  and,  being  elected  king  by 
his  army,  marched  against  Zimri,  attacked  him  at  Tirzali,  and 
fbroed  him  to  burn  himself  and  all  his  family  in  the  palace  in 
vhich  he  had  shut  hhnself  up.  Zimri  reigned  only  seven  days. 
1  Kings  xvi.  9. 

After  the  death  of  Zimri,  half  of  Israel  acknowledged  Omri 
for  king ;  the  other  half  adhered  to  Tibni,  the  son  of  Ginath. 
This  division  continued  four  years.  When  Tibni  was  dead, 
the  people  united  again  in  acknowledging  Omri  as  king  of  all 
Israel,  who  reigned  twelve  years ;  six  years  at  Tirzah,  and  six 
at  Samaria. 

Till  that  time  Tirzah  had  been  the  chief  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  But  when  Omri  purchased  the  hill  of  Shemer 
(1  Kings  xvi.  24.),  B.  C.  924,  for  two  talents  of  silver  (684/.) ; 
he  there  built  a  new  city,  which  he  called  Samaria,  from  the 
name  of  tlie  first  possessor  Shemer,  and  in  which  he  fixed  his 
royal  seat.  From  this  time  Samaria  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 

Omri  did  evil  before  the  Lord,  and  his  crimes  exceeded 
diose  of  his  predecessors.  He  walked  in  all  the  ways  of  Jero- 
boam, the  son  of  Nebat.     He  died  at  Samaria,  B.C.  918. 

ELIJAH,  or  ELIAS,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
die  Jewish  prophets.  He  commenced  the  exercise  of  the  pro- 
phetic office  about  920  years  B.  C.  and  lus  first  commission 
was  directed  against  Ahab,  whose  impious  character  and  encou- 
ngement  of  idolatry  merited  reproof.  The  sovereign,  however, 
was  incensed,  and  the  prophet  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
die  threatened  effects  of  his  indignation.  During  his  retire- 
ment, providence  miraculously  afforded  him  the  moans  of  sub- 
siitence.  In  the  mean  time  the  country  was  visited  with  a 
fiunine,  as  a  token  of  Divine  displeasure ;  and  at  the  termina- 
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lion  of  this  distress,  which  lasted  three  years,  the  prophet  made 
another  attempt,  under  Divine  admonition,  to  reclaun  Ahab 
from  the  profligacy  of  his  conduct.  The  first  interview  pro- 
duced mutual  recrimination ;  but  Elijah  determined-  to  evince 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  assembled  Israelites  the  absolute 
nullity  of  those  Sidonian  deities,  in  whom  Ahab  confided. 
The  contest  between  the  prophet  and  the  priests  of  Baal  ia 
beautifully  narrated  in  the  Sacred  Writings ;  the  result,  how- 
ever, was  the  complete  triumph  of  the  fonner,  and  the  ignomi- 
nious defeat  of  the  latter,  who  became  victims  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  whom  they  had  deluded  into  the  practice  of 
idolatry,  and  the  violation  of  the  divine  law.  The  dominion  of 
Jehovah,  as^  the  only  true  God,  was  signally  displayed ;  and 
Elijah  manifested  his  divine  commission,  by  the  succeeding 
event.  The  country  was  delivered  from  the  distress  occa- 
sioned by  a  severe  drought ;  for  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
the  propnet,  and  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  rain  fell  in  great 
abundance.  Jezebel,  Ahab  s  wife,  was  enraged,  and  Elijah 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  to 
conceal  himself  for  some  time  in  the  wilderness,  depending  for 
his  support  on  the  extraordinary  interpositions  of  Providence. 
Such  interpositions,  in  an  age  of  miracles,  were  suitable  to  the 
character  of  one  who  stood  almost  alone  against  an  empire. 

*^  Among  innumerable  false,  unmov*d, 
Unshaken,  unseduc*d,  unterrified. 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ! 
Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind. 
Though  single." 

Elijah  was  afterwards  employed  in  various  commissions,  which 
he  executed  with  a  fidelity  and  fortitude  very  honourable  to  his 
character.  His  companion  in  the  closing  scenes  of  his  Kfe  wag 
Elislia,  who  was  selected  to  be  his  successor  in  the  prophetic 
office  and  who  was  permitted  to  be  witness  of  his  miracidous 
translation,  by  which  he  was  exempted  from  the  common  lot  of 
mortality.     This  event  took  place  B.  C.  896. 

ELISHA,  a  Hebrew  prophet,  was  the  son  of  Shaphat,  and 
selected  by  Elijah,  from  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  to  be  his 
successor  in  the  prophetic  office.  Many  instances  occur  in  the 
abstract  of  his  history,  contained  in  the  sacred  writings,  which 
evince  the  miraculous  powers  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and 
which  served  as  testimonies  to  his  prophetic  commission.  To 
the  Scriptures  we  shall  refer  the  reader  for  an  account  of  them. 
EUsha's  life  and  office  were  continued  to  a  very  advanced  ase, 
and  terminated  about  the  year  830  B.  C.  See  1  Kings  xix. 
2  Kings  ii — ix.  xiii. 

GEHAZI,  Elisha's  servant,  who  almost  continually  attended 
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that  prophet,  and  was  concerned  in  whatever  happened  to  him, 

tin,  being  overcome  by  avarice,  he  went  in  the  prophet's  name, 

IS  if  the  prophet  had  sent  him,  and  solicited  from  Naaman  a 

tilent  of  silver,  and  two  changes  of  raiment ;  {2  Kings  v.  ^0,  &c.) 

Naaman  gave  him  two  talents.     When  Gehazi  returned,  Elisha 

demanded  of  him  whence  he  came  ?   Gehazi  answered,  he  had 

been  no  where.     Elisha  said  to  him.  Went  not  my  heart  with 

thee,  when  thou  didst  receive  money  and  garments?    The 

ieprosy,  therefore,  of  Naaman  shall  cleave  unto  thee,  and  unto 

thy  seed   for  ever.     Immediately,  Gehazi  was  seized  with  a 

leprosy,  and  from  that  time  quitted  Elisha.     The  king  of  Israel 

^ould  sometimes  cause  Gehazi  to  relate  the  wonders  which  God 

had  wrought  by  Elisha  (2  Kings  viii.  4,  5,  &c.) 

We  now  proceed  to  prophane  history. 

BRUTUS  or  BRUTE,  according  to  the  ancient  history  of 
England  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  was  the  first  king  of  Britain, 
and  reigned  about  eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Sylvius,  and  grandson  of 
Ascanius  the  son  of  iEneas,  and  born  in  Italy.  Having  acci- 
dentally killed  his  father,  he  fled  into  Greece,  where  he  took 
king  Pandarus  prisoner,  who  kept  the  Trojans  in  slavery,  whom 
he  released  on  condition  of  providing  sliips,  &c.  for  the  Trojans 
to  emigrate  with  them.  Being  advised  by  the  oracle  to  sail  west 
beyond  Gaul,  he  after  some  adventures,  landed  at  Totness  in 
Devonshire.  Albion  was  then  inhabited  by  a  remnant  of  giants, 
whom  Brutus  destroyed ;  and  he  called  the  island  after  his  own 
name  Britain.  He  built  a  city  called  Troja  Nove,  or  Trognovant, 
now  London;  and  having  reigned  twenty-four  years,  at  his  death 
divided  the  island  among  his  three  sons ;  Locrine  had  the  middle, 
caDed  La?gria,  now  England;  Camber  had  Cambria,  now  Wales; 
and  Albanact  Albania,  now  Scotland.  Brutus  having  thus  de- 
termined and  settled  his  worldly  affairs,  he  died  in  his  capital  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  after  his  arrival  in  this  island,  and  was 
there  interred  with  great  honours,  and  deplored  by  his  people. 
The  reader  should  be  apprized  that  the  history  of  Geoflrey  has 
not  obtained  nmch  credit. 

CODR  US.  The  1 7th  and  last  king  of  Athens,  is  celebrated 
for  the  noble  act  of  sacrificing  his  life  for  his  country.  He  was 
Ae  son  of  Melanthus,  and  had  reigned  twenty  years,  when  the 
Heraclidac  made  war  against  Athens.  On  this  occasion  the 
Delphic  oracle  was  consulted,  who  declared  that  victory  would 
decide  for  that  people  whose  sovereign  was  slain  in  battle.  The 
enemy  gave  strict  charge  to  spare  tlie  life  of  Codrus ;  but  the 
monarch,  resolving  to  enrol  his  name  among  the  benefactors  of 
his  people,  disguised  himself  as  a  peasant,  and  was  slain  in 
combat.  When  this  was  known  to  the  Heraclida?,  they,  dreading 
the  accomplislunent  of  the  prediction,  broke  up  the  camp  and 
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retreated.  From  this  penod,  the  Athcniant  regarded  Codnu 
as  the  Cither  of  his  country,  and  to  pay  the  highest  possible 
regard  to  his  memory,  they  resolved  that  no  man  was  fit  to 
reiffn  as  king  after  him ;  the  monarchy  was  accordingly  abolished^ 
and  the  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  elective  macbtraCeSy 
entitled  archons,  of  whom  the  first  was  Medon,  son  of  Codrus^ 
who  sustained  the  office  twenty  years* 

ME  DON  9  son  of  Codrus  the  17th  and  last  king  of  Athens, 
was  tlie  first  archon  that  was  appointed  with  regal  authority, 
B.  C.  1070.  In  the  election,  Medon  was  preferred  to  his  brother 
Neleus,  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  he  rendered  himself  popular 
by  the  justice  and  moderation  of  his  administration,  ilis  sue* 
cessors  were  called  from  him  Medontidn*,  and  the  office  of 
archon  remained  more  than  200  years  in  the  family  of  Codrus 
under  twelve  perpetual  archona. 

N  ELEUS,  the  2nd  son  of  Codrus,  the  patriotic  king  of  Attica, 
who,  after  the  abolition  of  monarchy  at  Athens,  led  a  colony  of 
lonians  to  Asia,  where  he  built  Ephesus,  Miletus,  Prien,  Colo- 
phon, Myus,  Feos,  Lcbcdos,  Clazoincna^  &c. 

AGIS,  the  son  of  Eurystheus,  the  2nd  king  of  Lacedaemon, 
of  the  race  of  the  IleracUdie,  was  contemporary  with  David 
king  of  Israel,  and  Mc  don  the  first  archon  of  Athens. 

LATINUS,  the  fifth  king  of  the  Latins,  was  the  son  of 
yEneas  Sylvius,  and  grandson  of  ^Eiieas  the  Trojan  by 
He  succeeded  his  father,  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Latium,  and 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alba. 

DAN,  a  king  of  Denmark,  flourished  about  B.  C.  1050. 
Almost  all  historians  agree  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ilumbk,  m 
native  of  Zealand.  His  possessions  and  influence  were  very 
considerable,  not  only  in  Zealand,  but  in  the  islands  of  Langland 
and  Mona.  It  was  his  courage,  and  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  that 
induced  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark  to  choose  him  for  their  king. 
He  was  called  to  the  ai^sistance  of  the  Jutlanders  upon  an 
irruption  of  the  Saxons  upon  their  territories,  and  promiS€»d  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country  if  he  drove  out  the  enemy.  On  tliis 
he  raised  an  army,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Saxons, 
and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  country,  and  he  was  accordingly 
elected  k'm^, 

LAOBOTAS,  orLABOTAS,  a  Spartan  king,  of  the  family 
of  the  Agidas  who  succeeded  his  fiither  Echestratus,  B.  C.  lOSL 
During  his  reij^n  war  was  declared  against  Argos,  by  Sparta. 
He  sat  on  the  throne  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Dorys>i!s. 


IMIILOSOPH  V. 

LOKMAN,  a  philosopher  in  considerable  Chtimation  aMnang 
the  eastern  nations,  to  whom  is  attriliutcd  a  roUection  of 
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Mli%  wUdi  «e  aJcdated  to  dispby  Ae  mortf  doctriiiM 
of 'iSi  nmnni  Anlnaiii.  There  haw  Men  mam  hypeflieew 
coneenrim  die  tonalxy  in  which  he  lived,  and  toe  period  at 
lAidi  he  ftmnihedt  Dot  the  greater  part  of  the  Miuwafanan 
dbelon  umke  ham  eontenqporaiy  with  David  and  Solomon.  It 
haa  been  luppoaed  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ethiopia  or  Nulriat 
and  in  laAer  a  aervile  condition;  that  lie  had  heenaaUve  in 
dlBhent  coantrie%  that  he  was  at  length  sold  among  Ae 
btaeBfeisa.  I&  wisdom  has  been  aaoibed  to  divine  inipiratiQ% 
wlndi  he  received  in  the  fbDpwing  manner.  While  asleep  at 
mMo-daf »  an)^  came  to  the  place  where  he  was  : 
aJntftdnfan,  wiflumt  rendering  themselves  virfMe,  and 
diat  God  would  make  him  a  monarch  and  ius  Heutenant  on 
catlh.  HesiffmiedhliirahnussiontodiewiBofl^ 
wooid  rather  have  piefened  to  remain  in  a  low  condidon.  On 
of  this  smswer,  God  bestowed  i^pon  him  wisdom  in  ao 
a  degree  that  he  was  enabled  to  mstroct  mankind  by  m 
grsa*  variety  of  maxhnsysentencesb  and  paraUca^  amoontiag  to 
tA  thousand  in  naadber.  The  anecdotea  whidi  ue  xeeoraiid 
conceiuiug  the  life  of  Lokman  are  found  scattered  in  the  writ- 
i^ga  of  several  of  the  orientals ;  of  these  we  shall  notice  onfy  a 
few.  Aslmwascmcesealedindmmidstof  adrckofauditoffSy 
aman  of  hi§^  rank  asked  if  he  was  not  that  black  dave  whom 
he  had  befi^  seen  alteiidinj|  upon  the  flocks  in  the  fidd ;  he 
ffHiliiidj  he  was ;  how  ihen,  said  the  other^  have  yon  attained  to 
sodi  wisdom,  and  so  high  reputation ;  **  By  following  exactly^** 
said  Lokman,  "  these  three  precepts;  always  to  speak  the 
truth ;  to  keep  inviolably  the  promises  made ;  and  never  to 
meddle  with  what  doesnot  concern  me."  It  was  Tiokman  who 
wadf  that  ''  the  tongue  and  the  heart  were  both  the  best  and 
die  worst  parts  of  man.*'  Mahomet  frequently  refers  to  the 
aadiority  of  Lokman  in  support  of  his  own  opinions  and  doc- 
trines, and  he  is  still  regarded  by  the  followers  of  the  Mahometan 
rdEjgion  as  a  saint  and  a  prophet.  The^  represent  him  to  have 
*""'  as  virtuous  and  pious  as  he  was  wise,  and  on  that  account 

peculiarly  blessed  of  God.  Some  writers  assert  that  he 
the  Jewish  reli^on,  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
kiw  David,  who  entertained  a  h^h  esteem  for  him,  and  that 
ht  med  at  a  very  advanced  age.    The  scanty  relics  of  the  fa- 

of  Lokman  were  published  by  Erpenius,  in  Arabic  and 
and  Tanaquil  Faber  gave  an  edition  of  them  in  elegant 
Cadn  verse. 


POETRY. 

LAMIRAS,  a  famous  poet  and  musician  of  Thrace,  who, 
arousilhm  to  some  authors,  was  the  inventor  of  the  Dorian 
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mode.  He  lived  before  Homer,  and  is  s«ud  to  have  been  the 
first  musician  who  united  the  voice  to  the  sound  of  the 
cithara. 


LITERATURE. 

THERSIPPUS,  an  Athenian  dramatic  writer,  who  died 
B.  C.  954. 


ASTRONOMY. 

TCHEOU-KONG,  a  celebrated  Chinese  astronomer,  wha 
flourished  about  1000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  mariner's  compass.  He  erected  a 
tower  in  the  city  of  Ho-nan  for  an  observatory ;  and  there  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  it  an  instrument  which  he  made  and  used  for 
finding  the  shadow  at  noon,  and  determining  the  latitude^ 


PAINTING. 

CLEANTHUS,  one  of  the  first  inventors  of  painting  in 
Corinth.  He  is  said  to  have  learned  the  art  from  one  Ardices, 
his  countryman,  and  was  one  of  those  painters  who  were  styled 
monochromists,  because  their  art  extended  to  no  farther  than 
to  draw  the  simple  outline  of  the  figure,  and  fill  it  up  with  one 
colour  only.  Strabo,  however,  describes  some  large  compost-^ 
lions  of  this  master.  The  period  of  Cleanthus  is  doubtful ;  but 
he  probably  lived  about  this  time. 
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PERIOD  VII. 


FROM  AHAB  TO  JEROBOAM  II. 

[B.  C.  94d.] 

REMARKABLE  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCaVERIES. 


RC. 


bffouglrt  fin  J  Greeeo. 

M  l^mugos  nforms  theeoni  miuuh  %h  ij»cediBnion> 
^  Snitt  ud  nieasom  ioTeiited  by  Phidon. 
neieHjofCardngeeiitarj  cd  by  Dido. 


• 


in  dni  pefbd  we  permre  liberty  and  laws  pavrnff  the  way  for  the 
lee  of  llioae  great  men,  of  whom  the  world  has  reason  to  be 
Fabnkms  divinities  and  barbarous  heroes  begin  to  retire^  thikt 
intefcsUng  characters  may  occupy  their  space* 

b  Upis  pfKiod,  poetry  aiid  musie  nudce  a  respectab 


AHAB,  the  son  of  Omri,  the  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his 
%  B.  C.  918.  Of  this  monarch,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
whether  his  wickedness  and  impiety,  in  establishing  ido- 
ktrf ,  and  persecuting  the  true  prophets  of  the  Almighty,  not- 
wiOstanding  repeated  warnings  and  extraordinary  visitations 
bodi  of  judgment  and  mercy  from  heaven,  or  his  weakness  and 
Uty  in  being  thus  led  to  his  destruction  by  the  advices  of  a 
kttitiiiil  but  abandoned  woman,  were  greater.  His  marriage 
with  Jezebel,  his  multiplied  idolatries ;  the  repeated  warnings 
he  had  from  EUjah  and  other  prophets ;  the  extraordinary  fa- 
of  three  years'  continuance ;  the  still  more  extraordmary 
attending  the  restoration  of  fertility  and  plenty ; 
iaaoknt  messages  sent  him  by  the  haughty  J^nhadad ;  nis 
and  signal  victories  over  the  proud  Doaster,  notwith- 
his  numerous  forces,  and  the  combination  of  kings 

accompanied  him ;  his  ill  judged  mercy  to,  and^venant 

iridhy  that  late  imperious  and  now  cringing  tyrant ;  Im  discon- 
" — t  at  Naboth's  refusing  to  sell  his  patrimonial  vineyard,  with 
dieadfid  judgments  denounced  against  the  royal  family  in 
[U^Ke,  ana  the  complete  execution  of  the  threatened 
_  by  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  race,  are  recorded  in 

Iha  int  as    second  books  of  Kings  and  Second  o(  Chromcles, 
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and  are  well  known  to  every  reader  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
history  of  the  prince  affords  a  useful  lesson  both  to  sovereinis 
and  subjects.  To  the  latter  it  exhibits  a  dreadful  picture  ofan 
arbitrary  government,  where  the  most  innocent  are  not  secure 
of  either  hfe  or  property ;  and  to  the  former  a  no  less  striking 
warning  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  power,  by 
oppressing  the  innocent.  Ahab  was  slain  at  Ramoth  Gilead, 
B.  C.  887. 

JEZEBEL,  was  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Zido- 
nians,  and  wife  to  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  1  Kings  xvi.  3L 
This  princess  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  Baal,  Astarte,  and  other  Phoenician  deities,  wnich 
God  had  expressly  forbidden ;  and  with  this  impious  worship  a 
general  prevalency  of  all  those  abominations  which  had  formerly 
incensed  the  Lord  against  the  Canaanites,  and  procured  their 
utter  extirpation.  Jezebel  was  so  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
this  false  religion,  that  she  fed  at  her  own  table  four  hundred 
prophets  belonging  to  the  goddess  Astarte ;  and  her  husband, 
Ahab,  in  like  manner  kept  four  hundred  of  BaaVs  prophets  as 
ministers  of  his  false  gods.  1  Kings  xviii.  1.,  &c.  Jezebel 
seemG  to  have  undertaken  the  utter  abolition  of  the  worship  of 
the  Lord  in  Israel,  by  persecuting  his  prophets ;  and  she  would 
have  destroyed  them  all,  had  not  a  part  been  saved  by  some 
good  men.  Elijah,  who  lived  at  this  time,  having  brought  fire 
from  heaven  on  his  burnt-offering  in  sight  of  Ahab  and  all 
Israel,  assembled  at  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  people  having 
killed  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  Baal*s  prophets,  Jezebel  sent 
to  Elijah,  and  declared  that  the  next  day  he  should  be  dis- 
patched.   On  hearing  this  he  fied.     1  Kings  xix.  1.,  &c. 

Some  time  after,  Ahab  was  desirous  of  buying  Naboth's 
vineyard,  but  met  with  a  refusal  firom  Naboth.  Jezebel,  there« 
fore,  wrote  in  the  king's  name  to  the  principal  men  of  Jezreel, 
and  required  them  to  accuse  Naboth  of  blaspheming  God  and 
the  king,  and  to  punish  him  capitally.  These  orders  were  too 
punctu^y  executed.  Ahab  returning  from  Jezreel,  was  met 
by  EUjah,  who  threatened  his  destruction  in  the  name  of  God; 
and  that  Jezebel,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  this  evil,  should 
be  eaten  by  dogs  in  the  portion  of  Jezreel,  or,  according  to  the 
Hebrew,  by  the  outward  wall  of  Jezreel.  The  predictions  were 
verified,  when  Jehu,  son  of  Nimshi,  rebelled  against  Ahab. 
Jehu  coming  to  Jezreel,  Jezebel  painted  her  eyes  with  anti- 
mony, to  make  them  appear  larger  and  blacker,  decked  her 
licad  with  all  her  ornaments,  and  looking  out  of  a  window^ 
which  was  in  the  apartment  over  the  city-gate,  and  seeing  Jehu 
as  he  entered  riding  in  his  chariot,  she  cried  out,  **  Had  Zimri 
peace  who  slew  his  master  ?"  Jehu,  lifting  up  his  head,  asked 
who  was  there?  Immediately,  two  or  three  eunuchs  appeared, 
and  Jehu  bid  them  throw  her  down.    They  threw  her  oat  of 
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lli»  «UUm*.|uid  the  idD  into  <h«  indp^ 

idwrodM  WIS  eaten  l^dmb    Jehu  afterwiurda  said, ''do^aee 

iriintkJbeccniedrtliiauiibBi^^  and  borv  lier,  fiar  afae 

i»» kJDg'a dawightcr.?*  Thmwent  luad  found  only lierabi^ heir 
Sm^  «W  Ibe  pibii  of  her  nanda. 

NAAMAn,  a  brave  Syrian  general,  of  whoae  nuraeulouf 
ame  of  « lefKroay,  by  waa&ng  m  the  Jordan,  upon  the  advice 
of  EBjjah,  a  very  mtereatui^  account  is  recordea  fai  9  Kfaua  v# 
The  Babbiea  have  a  tradition,  that  it  waa  Naaman  who  cbew 
the  bov  at  a  voiture,  and  kSled  Ahab.  1  Kinga  xxiL  M..  ^ 
AMON,  governor  of  Samaria,  whom  Ahab  ordered  to  hft* 
'  *  the  prophet  Micaiah,  till  he  ahould  return  aafe  from  ^ 
ofRamothGSeadf  which  he  never  did.  1  Kingp  xziL  98. 
^^BBNHADAD  II»  king  of  Syria,  the  am  and  aneceaaor  of 
Banhidad  L,  waa  a  atill  more  terrible  acourae  to  the  laraditeB. 
IBalMibaroaa  ravaoea  of  that  coimtry  in  uie  reign  <tf  Anab  f 
fci  imnfcnt  demand  dT  that  inonarchi  the  fluba^pienfc  defeat 
flf baa  powerfid  army  Iqr  a  amaU  nomb^  of  InaeHtea ;  hiafilj^ 
in  tbUdnff  diat  the  God  of  Inad  waa  only  the  c^  o^ 
Ua  neeond  terrible  defeat,  wherein  100,000  of  hia  forcea  were 
on  the  apoly  and  27,000  more,  who  fled,  were  kiDed  by  the 
of  Axribek  feOing  on  them ;  hia  dastardly  suppBcation  to 
Ahab  fer  hia  life ;  hia  subsequent  ingratitude  in  making  war 
AhaVa  aon;  and  b^iegii^g  hia  capital,  till  the  femine  be- 
more  dreadful  than  any  almost .  record^  in  history ;  hia 
flight,  sickness,  consultation  of  the  prophet  EUsha,  and 
d  death,  though  treacherously  executed,  are  fiilly  nar- 
in  1  Kings  xx.-— xxii.  and  2  Kings  v.  8* 
lOCAIAH,  the  son  of  Imlah,  an  Ephraimite,  a  faithful 
nphet  of  Israel,  under  ^ab,  who  predicted  the  death  of 
fliat  monarch.  1  Kings  xxii.  8 — S8. 
OBADIAH,  the  prophet,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  same 
dk  the  governor  of  Anab'a  house,  mentioned  in  the  first  book 
flf  Kiim,  xviii*  3,  &c.  who  hid  and  fed  the  hundred  prophets 
'mm  Jesebel  would  have  destroyed ;  and  some  say,  that  he 
sifaat  Obadiah  whom  Josiah  made  overseer  of  the  works  of 
tto  tample.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12.  The  truth  is,  that  when  he 
'^  or  prophesied  is  uncertain ;  though  most  writers  place 
aiiout  this  time. 
a^JPlEHOSHAPHAT,  king  of  Judah.  He  was  the  son  and 
ripocnor  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  His  mother  was  Azabah, 
(In  dao^ter  of  Shilhi.  Jehoshaphat  ascended  the  throne  at 
of  thirty-five  years.  He  gained  an  advantage  over 
king  of  Israel ;  and  he  placed  good  garrisons  in  the 
of  Judah  and  of  Ephraim,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
r.  He  demolisned  the  high  places  and  j^oves.  In 
year  of  his  reign,  he  sent  some  of  his  officers,  with 
U 
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priests  and  Levites,  through  all  the  parts  of  Judah,  with  the 
book  of  the  law,  to  instruct  the  people.  The  Philistines  and 
Arabians  were  tributary  to  him.  He  built  several  houses  in 
Judah  in  the  form  of  towers,  and  fortified  several  cities.  He 
generally  kept  an  army  of  eleven  hundred  thousand  men,  with- 
out reckoning  the  troops  in  his  strong  holds.  This  number 
seems  prodigious  for  so  small  a  state  as  that  of  Judah ;  but, 
probably,  these  troops  were  only  an  enrolled  miUtia.  Jeho- 
shaphat  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  and  was  buried 
in  tiie  jroyal  sepulchre ;  and  his  son,  Jehoram,  reigned  in  his 
stead,  B.  C.  889. 

JEHORAM,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judah,  was  bom  B.  C.  924.  2  Kings  iii.  2,  3,  &c.  His  father 
associated  him  in  the  kingdom,  B.  C.  892.  He  began  to  reign 
alone,  after  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  B.  C.  889,  and  died, 
according  to  Usher,  B.  C.  886.  He  married  Athaliah,  daugh- 
ter of  Omri,  who  engaged  bun  in  idolatry  and  sins,  which 
caused  all  the  misfortunes  that  attended  his  reign.  Jehoram 
being  settled  in  the  kingdom,  commenced  his  reign  with  the 
murder  of  all  his  brothers,  whom  Jehoshaphat  had  removed 
from  public  business,  and  placed  in  the  fortified  cities  of  Judah, 
with  good  pensions.  God,  to  punish  Jehoram's  impiety,  per- 
mitted the  Edomites,  who,  since  the  reign  of  David,  had  been 
subject  to  the  kings  of  Judah,  to  revolt,  in  the  year  B.  C. 
888.  2  Kin^s  viii.  20,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  8,  9.  Jehoram 
marched  agamst  them,  and  defeated  their  cavalry;  but  the 
Edomites  from  that  time  continued  free  ftx>m  the  Hebrew  yoke. 

About  this  time  Libnah,  a  city  of  Judah,  also  rebelled* 
The  Philistines  and  Arabians  ravaged  the  territories  of  Judah, 
plundered  the  king's  palaces,  carried  away  his  wives  and  his 
children,  and  none  remained  except  Jehoahaz,  the  youngest. 
It  is  also  related  that  God  smote  Jehoram  with  an  incurable  dis- 
ease in  his  bowels,  and  he  died  after  a  sore  sickness  of  two 
years.  The  people  reftised  to  pay  him  the  same  honoiurs  that 
they  had  paid  his  predecessors,  by  burning  spices  over  their 
bodies.  He  was  buried  in  Jerusalem,  but  not  in  the  royal  se- 
pulchre. 

ATHALIAH,  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  by 
Jezebel,  and  wife  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah.  She  was  worse, 
if  possible,  than  her  worthless  parents,  for  she  not  only  fol- 
lowed their  idolatrous  example,  but  added  murder  and  parricide 
to  her  other  crimes.  Hearing  that  Jehu  had  slain  her  son 
Ahaziab,  along  with  the  rest  of  Ahab*s  posterity  in  Israel,  she 
usurped  the  royal  power,  and  to  secure  herself  in  it  contributed 
to  complete  the  vengeance  denounced  against  her  father's  house 
for  the  murder  of  Naboth,  by  extirpating  all  the  blood-royal 
of  Judah,  not  sparing  her  own  grand-children ;  all  of  whom^ 
she  murdered  except  the  infant  prince  Joash,  who  was  rescued* 
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fram  his  grandmother's  ambitious  fury,  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba, 

and  hid  by  her  and  her  husband  Jehoiada,  for  six  years  in  the 

temple,  during  the  usurpation  of  this  woman.     In  the  seventh 

year,  Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  engaging  the  leading  men  of 

the  kingdom  in  his  interest,  produced  the  young  })rince  in  a 

public  assembly,  in  the  court  of  the  temple;  caused  the  people 

to  take  an  oath  of  fideUty  to  him ;  and  engaged  both  them  and 

their  king  to  serve  the  Lord.     Among  the  Levites  and  other 

fiiends,  with  weapons  deposited  in  the  temple,  he  appointed 

one  part  of  them  to  guard  the  royal  person ;  the  rest  to  secure 

the  gates  of  the  sacred  courts;   he  next  brought  forth  the 

young  prince,  crowned  him  and  proclaimed  him  king.  Alarmed 

with  the  shouts  of  the  people,  Athaliah  ran  to  the  temple, 

when  shocked  with  the  sight  of  the  king  on  his  throne,  she 

rent  her  clothes  and  cried,  "  Treason,  treason."   By  Jehoiada*s 

orders,  the  guards  carried  her  out  and  slew  her. 

AH AZIAH,  king  of  Judah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Je- 
horam,  by  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  came  to  the  crown, 
B.  C.  886,  and  reigned  only  one  year.  During  this  short  pe- 
riod, however,  he  gave  sufficient  evidence  of  his  being  more 
inclined  to  follow  the  bad  example  of  his  mother,  and  her  ido- 
latrous and  bloody  house,  than  the  good  one  set  by  his  paternal 
grandfather  Jehoshaphat ;  but  he  was  stopped  in  his  career, 
and  mortally  wounded  by  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  the  avenger  of 
the  blood  of  Naboth. 

JOR AM,  or  JEHORAM,  king  of  Israel,  the  best  monarch 
of  Ahab's  bloody  house.  His  abolition  of  the  worship  of  Baal, 
though  he  still  adhered  to  the  political  idolatry  of  Jeroboam  I. 
his  alliance  with  Jehoshaphat,  his  conferences  with  Elisha  and 
Gehazi,  and  other  transactions,  are  recorded  in  2  Kings  ii — x. 
He  was  killed  by  Jehu,  B.  C.  884. 

JOASH,  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  the  only  one 
of  the  blood-royal  who  was  preserved  from  his  grandmother's 
bloody  massacre.  His  preservation,  coronation,  relapse  into 
idolatr}',  and  ungrateful  murder  of  his  cousin  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  his  benefactors,  with  his  consequent  misfortunes,  and 
merited  death,  B.  C.  813,  are  recorded  in  2  Kings  xi.  xii.  and 
2  Chron.  xxiii.  xxiv. 

AMAZIAII,  the  eighth  king,  and  including  the  usurper 
Athaliah,  the  ninth  monarch  of  Judah,  succeeded  his  father 
Joash.  He  is  one  of  the  few  sovereigns  of  that  people  who 
are  said  to  have  done  right  in  the  sight  of  God ;  although  not 
in  every  thing,  for  he  certainly  erred  in  challenging  Joash, 
king  of  Israel,  and  he  suffered  accordingly ;  being  taken  pri- 
soner, and  his  capital  plundered  and  dismantled  by  that  mo- 
narch. The  particulars  of  that  challenge  and  defeat,  as  well 
as  of  his  victory  over  the  Edomites,  his  folly  in  adopting  their 
idok,  and   his   obedience   to   the   prophet,  in  dismissing  the 
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Ephraimites ;  with  the  conspiracy  against  hini|  his  flight  to 
Lachish,  and  murder  there,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign,  and 
54  th  of  his  age,  are  recorded  hi  2  Kings  xiv.  and  2  Chron. 

XXV. 

JEHU,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  grandson  of  Nimshi,  cap- 
tain of  the  troops  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel.  He  slew  Joram, 
and  was  himself  made  king.  He  reigned  twenty-eight  years 
over  Israel,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoahaz.  2  Kings 
X.  35,  36.  The  four  descendants  of  his  family  who  governed 
after  him,  were  Jehoahaz,  Joash,  Jeroboam  II.,  and  Zechariah. 
The  reign  of  Jehu  was  perplexed  with  war  against  Hazael, 
king  of  Syria. 

Jehoahaz,  son  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  Iiis 
father  in  the  year  B.  C.  85G,  and  reigned  seventeen  years.  2 
Kings  xiii.  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  like  Jero- 
boam, the  son  of  Nebat.  Therefore,  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
delivered  Israel  during  all  his  reign  to  Hazacl,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Benhadad,  the  son  of  Hazael.  Jehoahaz,  overwhelmed 
with  so  many  misfortunes,  prostrated  himself  before  the  Lord, 
and  the  Lord  heard  him,  and  sent  him  a  saviour  in  Joash,  his 
son,  who  re-estabUshed  the  affairs  of  Israel,  and  secured  his 
people  from  the  kings  of  Syria.  Of  all  his  soldiers  Jehoahaa 
had  only  fifty  horsemen  left,  and  ten  chariots,  and  10,000  foot; 
for  the  king  of  Syria  had  defeated  them,  and  made  them  like 
the  dust  of  the  threshing-floor. 

HAZAEL,  an  officer  belonging  to  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria, 
who  caused  that  prince  to  be  put  to  death,  and  reigned  in  his 
stead.  He  defeated  Joram,  Jehu,  and  Jehoahaz,  kings  of  Is- 
rael: and  after  his  death  was  succeeded  by  Benhadad  nis  son. 

JOASH,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Israel.  Though  he 
copied  the  political  idolatry  of  Jeroboam  I.,  he  seems  to  have 
had  an  uncommon  respect  for  Elisha.  His  last  visit  to  tliat 
prophet,  and  his  repeated  victories  over  the  Syrians,  and  over 
Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  with  his  pillage  of  Jerusalem,  are  re- 
corded in  2  Kings  xiii.  xiv.  and  2  Chron.  xxv.  He  died  B.  C. 
826,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jeroboam  II. 

BENHADAD,  the  son  of  Hazael.  Joash,  king  of  Israel, 
recovered  from  Benhad.id  all  that  Hazacl  had  taken  from  Je- 
hoahaz, king  of  Israel,  his  predecessor.  2  Kin^  xiii.  3, 24, 25* 
Joash  defeated  him  three  times,  and  compelled  him  to  sur- 
render all  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  that  is,  the  lands  be- 
longing to  Gad,  Reuben,  and  Manassch,  which  Hazael  had 
taken  in  the  foregoing  reigns. 

Josephus  calls  those  princes  Hadad,  who,  in  Scripture,  are 
denominated  Benhad,  that  is,  son  of  Hadad.  He  adds,  that 
the  Syrians  of  Damascus  paid  divine  honours  to  the  last  Hadad, 
and  Hazael,  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  of  their  govern- 
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ment,  and  particularly  because  they  adorned  the  city  of  Da- 
mascus with  magnificent  temples. 

We  now  proceed  to  prophane  history. 

DIDO  or  ELISSA,  a  daughter  of  Belus  king  of  Tvre,  who 
married  Sicheus  of  Sicharbas  her  uncle,  priest  of  Hercules.   Her 
brother^  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  Belus,  murdered  Sichaeus 
to  get  possession  of  his  immense  riches ;  and  Dido,  disconsolate 
for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  and  by 
whom  she  was  equally  esteemed,  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  settlement 
with  a  number  of  Tyrians,  to  whom  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant 
became  odious.    According  to  some  accounts,  she  threw  into  the 
sea  the  riches  of  her  husband,  which  Pygmalion  so  greedily 
desired,  and  by  that  artifice  compelled  the  ships  to  fly  with  her 
that  had  come  by  order  of  the  tyrant  to  obtain  the  riches  of 
Sichseus.     But  it  is  more  probable  that  she  carried  the  riches 
along  with  her,  and  by  their  powerful  influence  prevailed  on  the 
Tyrian  tars  to  follow  her.     During  her  voyage,  Dido  iisited  the 
ooBSt  of  Cyprus ;  where  she  carried  away  fifty  young  women,  and 
gave  tfaem  as  wives  to  her  Tyrian  followers.    A  storm  drove  her 
deet  oo  the  African  coast,  where  she  bought  of  the  inhabitants 
as  much  land  as  could  be  surrounded  by  a  bull's  hide  cut  into 
thongs.     Upon  this  land  she  built  a  citadel  called  Byrsa ;  and 
the  increase  of  population,  and  the  rising  commerce  timonir  her 
subjects,  soon  obliged  her  to  enlarge  her  city  and  the  boundaries 
of  her  dominions.     Her  beauty  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  enter- 
prise, gained  her  many  admirers ;  and  her  subjects  wished  to 
oompel  her  to  marry  Jarbas,  king  of  Mauritania,  who  threatened 
tbem  with  a  dreadful  war.     Dido  begged  three  months  to  give 
ber  decisive  answer ;  and  during  that  time  she  erected  a  funeral 
pale,  as  if  wishing  by  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  appease  the  manes  of 
Sichs^us,  to  whom  she  had  promised  eternal  fidelity.     When  all 
was  prepared,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the  pile  in  presence  of  her 
people ;  and  by  this  uncommon  action  obtained  the  name  of  Dido, 
*'  Taliant  woman,"  instead  of  Elissa.    According  to  Virgil  and 
CKkU  the  death  of  Dido  was  caused  by  the  sudden  departure 
of  iEneas,  of  whom  she  was  deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  she 
ooald  not  obtain  as  a  husband.     This  poetical  fiction  represents 
as  living  in  the  age  of  Dido,  and  introduces  a  violent 
;hronism.     This  chronological  error  proceeded  not  from  the 
Hmorance  of  the  poets,  but  from  a  voluntary  fiction.     Wliile 
l^bvQ  describes,  in  a  beautiful  episode,  the  desperate  love  of 
Dim,  and  the  submission  of  i^neas  to  the  will  oi  the  gods,  he 
taees  the  origin  of  the  hatred  which  existed  between  the  re- 
pnhKcs  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  from  their  very  first  foundation, 
and  pretends  that  it  was  kindled  by  a  more  remote  cause  than 
die  jealousy  and  rivalship  of  two  flourishing  empires.     Dido 
after  her  death  was  honoured  as  a  deity  by  her  subjects. 
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LYCURGUS,  the  celebrated  legislator  of  Sparta,  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  about  the  year  B.  C.  926,  was  son  of  Eu- 
nices, king  of  that  country,  and  brother  to  Polydectus.  He. 
might  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  himself  on  the  death  of 
Polydectus,  but  knowing  that  the  deceased  king's  widow  was 
pregnant,  he  publicly  declared  that  he  would  now  hold  the 
crown  in  trust  for  the  child,  provided  it  should  prove  a  son. 
The  queen,  ambitious  of  retaining  her  place  and  dignity,  pro- 
posed to  marry  Lycurgus,  and  destroy  the  infant  before  its 
birth.  Lycurgus  took  measures  to  prevent  the  completion  of 
her  wicked  proposals ;  she  was,  in  due  time,  delivered  of  a  son, 
which  being  brought  to  him,  as  he  was  sitting  at  the  tables 
with  the  magistrates,  he  took  it  in  his  arms,  placed  it  in  the 
chair  of  state,  and  exclaimed,  **  Here,  Spartans,  is  your  king." 
Lycurgus  faithfully  discharged  the  duty  as  regent  and  guardian 
during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Charilaus ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  young  prince  came  to  years  of  maturity,  he  readily  resigned 
all  authority  into  his  hands,  left  Sparta,  and  travelled  into  se- 
veral foreign  countries,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  their  laws  and  customs.  He  first  visited  Crete,  at  that  time 
governed  by  the  laws  of  Minos.  These  laws  he  studied  most 
carefully,  and  contracted  a  friendship  with  Thales,  whom  he 
persuaded  to  settle  at  Sparta.  He  thence  passed  over  to  Asia, 
making  observations  on  the  principal  Ionian  cities,  which  were 
overwhelmed  in  luxury  and  effeminacy.  Here  he  met  with  the 
works  of  Homer,  which  he  transcribed  and  brought  into  Greece. 
The  confusion  which  followed  his  departure  from  Sparta,  made 
his  presence  again  necessary,  and  he  returned  home  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  his  countrymen.  Perceiving  that  the  dis- 
orders of  the  state  admitted  no  other  effectual  remedy  than  a 
total  change  of  the  laws  and  constitution,  he  prepared  to  give 
a  new  legislative  system  to  Sparta.  He  took  care  to  fortify  his 
authority  with  the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  obtained  from  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  a  declaration,  that  the  constitution  he  was 
about  to  establish,  would  be  the  most  excellent  in  the  world. 
His  principal  object,  as  a  patriot,  was  to  render  his  country 
great  and  respectable  among  surrounding  nations ;  this  he  at- 
tained, and  Sparta,  imder  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  became  a 
nation  of  invincible  warriors,  who,  for  a  series  of  years,  bore 
the  greatest  sway  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  were  the  bul- 
wark of  their  friends,  and  the  dread  of  their  foes.  Lycumia 
has  been  compared  to  Solon,  the  legislator  of  Athens.  The 
office  of  Lycurgus  demanded  resolution,  and  he  showed  himself 
inexorable  and  severe.  The  Lacedaemonians  showed  their  re- 
spect for  this  great  legislator,  by  annually  celebrating  a  festival 
to  his  honour,  at  which  his  praises  were  reiterated,  and  which 
was  continued  several  ages.  It  is  not  agreed  in  what  manneri 
or  when  he  died ;  according  to  Plutarch,  he  voluntarily  put  an 


€ribt>  ih  Bfcly  IflbtiiiBiiciie,  #lule  he  wis  yet  of  an  age  to  en- 
feHfc  lAofanT  aiya  he  died  at  the  age  of  rightjr^ve.  The 
%lmf  Ljcuigui  neie  abtogated  by  Philopcenien  in  the  year 
B»C»  188 ;  but  the  Romana  very  soon  re-established  them. 

AQBSILAU8  L  kfaig  of  Lacedaemon,  was  contemporary 
1H1  liyeufgu^  tiie  fianom  Spartan  kirishi^r. 
BARILAl 


(nARILAUSi  a  aonofPolydecteskinff  of  Sparta,  educated 
ttl- fMilaeted  by  his  vnde  Lycurgns.  He  made  war  against 
A^tt^  asid  attacked  TMsa.  He  was  takm  prisoneri  and 
MMKdooprqiaisiilgthatliei^^  an  engage* 

MtlM  soon  broke.    He  died  in  the  64th  jear  of  his  a^. 
AMNAy  the  dau^ter  of  Belusy  king  of  Tyre  and  sister  of 
JHo^  jwhom  die  accompanied  in  her  flight.    She  was  wor- 
ahhuicilj  as  a  goddess,  by  Ac  andent  Romans,  under  the  title 
of  Ahm  Fierenna,  and  sacmces  were  offered  to  h^ 
AjBRfatny* , 

FYOMAIJON,  kmerof  Tyi^  son  of  Bdos,  and  brother  of 

who  IbondedCardiage.    He  succeeded  his  fiUher,  but 

odious  by  Us  atarioe  and  his  crudty ;  and  amoitt  others 

*  Sichsnis  die  husband  of  Dido,  in  a  temple  of  which 

vnanriest,  on  whidh  Dido  fled  with  her  husbaiid*s  treasure. 

diM  in  his  51st  year,  and  ^th  of  his  reign. 

PfODON,  avian  who  enjoyed  the  sovereign  power  at  Argos, 

*  ksnpposed  to  have  inVinked  seides  and  measures,  and  coined 

at^l^a.  He  died  B.  C.  864. 
CHEOFSTor  CLEOPHES,  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  is 
ulacrd  Iqr  Herodotus  next  in  the  list  to  Rhampsinitus.  Dio- 
ckms,  who  calls  him  Chemmis,  places  him  the  eighth  from  that 
Mogw  He  is  said  to  have  begun  his  reign  with  forbidding  the 
Bjgjrptians  to  oflfer  any  sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  and  then  to  have 
'  vast  numb^v  of  them  to  die  stone  in  the  quarries  of  Arabia, 
transport  it  into  Egypt,  wnere  he  built  the  largest  of  the 
»  great  pyramids.  Herodotus  tells  an  improbable  story, 
having  eidiausted  all  his  treasures,  he  obliged  his  daughter 
ta-pioatitute  herself  for  money ;  and  that  by  demanding  a  stone 
eadi  of  her  gallants,  she  herself  raised  a  small  pyramid, 
rdgn  of  Cheopsis  asserted  to  have  lasted  fifty  years.  He 
ished  B.  C.  8S5. 
MYCERINUS,  kmg  of  Egypt.  He  was  the  son  of  Cheops, 
of  a  character  opposite  to  that  of  his  father.  So  fiur  from 
in  hb  steps,  he  detested  '.hi^'-eoilduct,  and  pursued 
ferent  measures.  He  agaiflf  OfMned  the  temples  of  the 
lestored  the  sacrifices,  did  all  tliat  lay  in  his  power  to 
his  subjects,  and  make  them  forget  their  past  miserly ; 
bdeved  hmself  set  over  them  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 

and  to  make  them  taste  all  the  blessings  of 

fill  administration.  He  heard  their  com- 

dried  thefar  tears,  eased  their  miseries^  and  thought 


L. 
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himself  not  bo  much  the  master  as  the  fadier  of  his  people. 
This  procured  him  the  love  of  them  all.  Egypt  resounded 
with  his  praises,  and  his  name  commanded  veneration  in  aD 
places. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  concluded,  that  so  prudent  and 
humane  a  conduct,  must  have  drawn  down  on  Mycerinus  the 
protection  of  the  gods.  But  it  happened  far  otherwise.  Hb 
misfortunes  began  from  the  death  of  a  darling  and  onlydanflh- 
ter,  who  formed  all  his  felicity.  He  ordered  extraordinary  ho* 
nours  to  be  paid  to  her  memory,  which  were  still  continued  in 
Herodotus*8  time.  This  historian  informs  us,  that  in  the  city 
of  Sais  exquisite  odours  were  burnt,  in  the  day  time,  at  the 
tomb  of  this  princess,  and  that  it  was  illuminated  with  a  lamp 
by  night. 

He  was  told  by  an  oracle,  that  his  reign  would  continue  bnt 
seven  years.  And  as  he  complained  of  this  to  the  gods,  in 
enquiring  the  reason,  why  so  long  and  prosperous  a  reign  had 
been  indulged  his  father  and  uncle,  who  were  equally  cruel  and 
impious ;  whilst  his  own,  which  he  had  endeavoured  so  eaie- 
fully  to  render  as  equitable  and  mild  as  it  was  possible  for  hnn 
to  do,  should  be  so  short  and  unhappy,  he  was  answered,  that 
these  were  the  very  causes  of  it ;  it  being  the  will  of  the  gods 
to  oppress  Egypt  during  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  Mtj 
years,  to  punish  its  crimes ;  ana  that  his  reign,  which  was  ap- 
pointed like  those  of  the  preceding  monarchs  to  be  of  fifty  yean* 
continuance,  was  shortened  on  account  of  his  too  great  leni^. 
Mycerinus  likewise  built  a  pyramid,  but  much  ii^erior  in  u- 
mensions  to  that  of  his  father. 

ASYCHIS,  kins  of  Egypt.  He  enactetl  the  law  relating  to 
loans,  which  forbid  a  son  to  borrow  money,  without  giving  the 
dead  body  of  liis  father  by  way  of  security  for  it.  The  lew 
added,  that  in  case  the  son  took  no  care  to  redeem  hb  father's 
hody,  by  restoring  the  loan,  both  himself  and  liis  children 
should  be  deprived  for  ever  of  tlic  rights  of  sepulture. 

He  valued  himself  for  having  suqiassed  all  tiis  {>redeeeasors 
by  the  building  a  pyramid  of  brick,  more  magnificent,  if  this 
lung  was  to  be  credited,  than  any  hitherto  seen.  The  fdknr* 
ing  inscription,  by  its  founder *s  order,  was  engraved  upon  iL 
**  Compare  me  not  with  pyramids  built  of  stonb;  which 
i  as  mt'cii  excel  as  jupiter  does  all  the  other  gods.** 

AXVLUS,  an  ancient  hero  of  Arisba,  celebrated  by  Homer 
for  his  hospitality,  which  gained  him  the  appellation  of  Ae 
"  Friend  of  Mankind  T  a  title  which  few  of  those  celebrafted 
for  their  heroism,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times^  haifn 
merited. 

CR£OPHILUS,  a  Samian,  who  hospitably  entertftinad 
Homer,  from  whom  he  received  a  poem  in  return.  Sone  sqr 
that  he  was  that  poet's  master. 


iTj  I : 


.fiMAIUKAPALUS.  tfaslui  Ufv«f  A^yite,  »liMe  du- 
VMlvii  ooKof  ths  tan*  tofinnoai  in  hiilinyi  Ife  k  said  te 
■o  dtap'i&  dnmrity,  diit  w  fiur  M  hb  eotdd,  he 
k  n^  «w  tod  nstuvB.  He  doathed  Unarif  u  « 
^  and  i|i«ii  aokidat  coti^aama  oi  hh  oonciibinMi  He 
frfMidbb&Ci^  «idbelumdiii«»oveknrdtuiiBerllua  Ae 
•■ii^bad«bni4aikC.  In  dicst,  bft  ma  fanmened  in  Oe  moat 
■fainted  atoWMHtr.  Hatfawgioini  odknato  hiamlneeli,  ■ 
abAaai  ma  ftnnad  agalnat  Ian  I7  Arbaeea,  Ae  Medct,  and 
MbA^  die  Bab^atmn.,  Tli^  wue  attended,  bewenr,  vMl 
iHy  ted  anDBBwat  Atd^  1nAi^>  defiiated  ivkh  mtt  ibcBgfater  U 
Ihne  fhehed  iMtdN.  ^^^tb  «reat  diffietdtf  Bdeais  pi«raacid 
iifiH  Kb  iHA  to  kaqa  tiie  £[c£roidy  five  ^ya  loBgor,  vnen  the^ 
veM^dtiedbv^Baatrisittyirfco  had  come  to  Ae  aadstenM 
•f  fiepdanapatna,  bat  had  keen  prevdled  upon  to  raioaDee 
Aafr  aBagjaiica  ta  him.  .  With  tfea  tfrinft>rcemert  diay  twiee 
afeed  tte  troope  -of  Sardamahu;  who  ahnt  binadf  iip.ta 
^  theoaJbd  oCUaammrt.  The  d^  h^  ont  ftv  a 
•wr;  atdtacBd  o^iAich,  Sildaiia«alaB dreadbif;  to  bSinto 
ftaliindanfanniiriflrdriirfti]-.  irtirril  iiilnliiinriTiirr.TiiB  rnmt 
«C«rUdiheeauaedaTaatpUeofwood  toberaiaed;  and  heap* 
D  hk  gold  and  aSver,  and  toytl  apparel,  and  at  the 


a  gold  and  aSver,  and  nyal  apparel,  and  at  d 

^ a  Ipae  iadodag  bit  emmcbi  and  coDcubfaKS  in  an  apartment 

irilttn  Ae  pS^  he  aet 'An  to  i^  and  thda  deatroyed  himael^  aild 


■  tt«ether,B.a8lM). 

jSbace 


BACES,  a  governor  of  Media,  under  Sardanapdaa; 
Seesng  him  sfanoing  among  a  company  of  his  women,  he  stirred 
t^lus  peopleto  revolt,  and  dethroned  Sardanapdkifl,  who  there* 
^M»  burnt  himself  in  hia  palace.  Arbaces  bdng  crowned^ 
bagiii  the  monarchy  of  the  Medea,  which  lasted  317  yean 
■anrr  nine  kings,  till  Astyages  was  expelled  by  Cyrus.  Arbacea 
Mfaned  twenty-two  year§. 

•  SALADAN,  the  Scripture  name  for  a  king  of  Babylon, 
flaa.  xxxix.  1.  it  Kings  zx.  12.)  called  by  prophane  authors 
Mtlasii,  or  Nanybrus,  and  said  by  ancient  historians  to  have 
haen  tha  founder  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  in  conjunction 
«tt  Aifaaces  ibc  Mede,  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of 
41m  Assyrians,  by  Ae  defeat  and  death  of  Sardmiapalus.  Be- 
laia  ia  represented  both  as  a  hero,  and  a  crafty  knave  by  his* 
torians.  It  U  said  he  was  base  enough  to  circumvent  Arbaces, 
bis  colleague  and  fiiend,  in  tbe  must  shEonefitl  manner,  by  pre- 
tending he  hsd  m  the  tradst  of  the  war,  made  a  vow  to  hia  god 
Bchia,  thai  if  the  event  was  successful,  and  the  palace  of  8ar- 
daoapoliu  vraa  oonsnmed,  as  it  then  was,  he  would  be  at  the 
dargc  of  removing  the  ashes  to  Babylon,  where  he  would  heap 
dttm  up  into  a  mound  near  the  temple  of  his  god,  to  stand  aa 
a  monument  to  aD  who  should  navigate  the  Euphrates,  of  the 
nibvereion  of^tbe  Assyrian  em}»re. 


r 
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He  previously  had  been  infonned  by  a  eunuch,  of  Ae  in^ 
mense  treasure  which  had  been  consumed  in  the  conflagratioa 
at  Nineveh ;  and  knowing  it  to  be  a  secret  to  Arbaces,  not  cnily 
granted  him  his  request,  but  appointed  him  kinff  of  BabykiOt 
with  an  exemption  from  all  tribute.  Belesis  thus  carried  a 
prodigious  treasure  witli  him  to  Babylon ;  but  when  the  accrat 
was  discovered,  he  was  called  to  an  account,  and  tried  by  the 
other  chiefs  who  had  assisted  in  the  war,  and  who»  upon  his 
confession,  condemned  him  to  lose  his  head*  But  Arbaces,  a 
magnificent  and  fienerous  prince,  freely  forgave  him,  left  him 
in  ))osscs8ion  of  tlie  treasure,  and  also  the  independent  govern- 
ment of  Babylon,  saying,  the  good  he  had  done  ought  to  serve 
as  a  veil  to  his  crime :  and  thus  he  became  at  once  a  prince  of 
great  wealth  and  dominion.  Under  the  successor  of  Arbaoes, 
he  became  a  man  of  dress,  show,  and  effeminacy,  unworthy  of 
the  kingdom  he  held.  Understanding  a  certain  robust  Medc^ 
called  Parsondas,  held  him  in  tlie  utmost  contempt,  and  had 
solicited  the  emperor  of  the  Medes  to  divest  him  of  his  domi* 
nions,  and  to  confer  them  upon  himself,  he  offered  a  very  greal 
reward  to  the  man  who  should  take  Parsondas,  and  bring  him 
to  him.  Parsondas  hunting  near  Babylon  with  the  king  of  the 
Medes,  and  straggling  from  tlie  company,  happened  to  fidi  in 
with  some  of  the  servants  of  Nanybrus,  who  were  purveyors  to 
the  king;  and  Parsondas  being  thirsty,  asked  a  ckauflbt  oi 
wine,  which  they  not  only  granted,  but  prevailed  upon  turn  to 
take  a  meal  with  them.  As  he  drank  freely,  suspecting  no 
treachery,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  pass  that  night  with 
some  beautiful  women,  brought  on  purpose  to  detain  him. 
But,  while  he  was  in  a  profound  sleep,  the  servants  of  Na« 
nybrus  bound  him,  and  carried  him  to  their  prince,  who  re* 
proached  him  for  endeavouring  to  estrange  tlie  king  of  the 
Medes  fnnn  him,  and  by  that  means  place  liimself  in  his  room 
on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Parsondas  did  not  deny  tlie  chai«e» 
but  with  intrepidity  owned,  that  he  thought  himself  more  worUiy 
of  a  crown,  than  such  an  indolent  and  effeminate  prince  aa  lie 
was.  Nanybrus,  highly  provoked,  swore  by  the  gods  Behia 
and  Mylitta,  that  Paritondas  himself  should  soon  become  ao 
effeminate  as  to  reproach  none  with  efl*eminacy.  Accordihglj 
he  ordered  the  eunuch  who  had  the  charge  of  his  music  women* 
to  shave,  paint,  and  dress  him  after  their  manner,  and,  in  ahort^ 
to  transfonu  him  as  much  a  possible  into  a  music  woman.  His 
orders  were  obeved ;  and  the  manly  Parsondas  soon  exceeded 
the  fairest  female  in  suiging  and  playing,  and  other  arts  of  el* 
lurement.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  the  Medes,  having  in  vein 
sought  after  his  favourite  servant,  though  he  offered  greet  le* 
wards  for  any  information  concerning  him,  concluded  thai  he 
had  been  destroyed  by  simie  wikl  beast  in  the  chase.  At  langth 
after  seven  years,  the  Mede  was  informed  of  hia  conditkm  1^  m 
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omncli,  who  being  cruelly  scourged  by  Nanybrus's  orders, 
fled,  at  the  instigation  of  Parsondas,  into  Media,  and  there  dis- 
closed the  whole  to  the  king,  who  immediately  despatched  an 
€)flker  to  demand  him.  Nanybrus  pretended  to  know  nothing 
of  aiqr  such  person ;  upon  which  another  officer  was  sent  by  the 
Bfede,  with  a  peremptory  order  to  seize  on  Nanybrus  if  he 
persi^ed  in  the  denial,  and  lead  him  to  immediate  execution. 
Upon  this  the  Babylonian  owned  what  he  had  before  denied, 
and  promised  to  comply  with  the  king*s  demand ;  invited  tlie 
officer  to  a  banquet,  at  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  women, 
««Hf  whom^  Parsondas,  made  their  appearanci;  singing 
and  playing  upon  various  instruments.  Nanybrus  enquiring  of 
the  Mede  which  he  Uked  best,  he  immediately  pointed  at  Par- 
sondas. At  this,  the  Babylonian  falling  into  an  inunediate  fit 
of  laughter,  told  him  who  the  person  was  whom  he  thus  pre- 
ferred to  all  the  fine  ladies ;  adding,  that  he  could  answer  for 
what  he  had  done  before  the  king  of  the  Medes.  The  officer  was 
leas  surprised  at  such  an  aston^hing  change,  than  his  master 
afterwards,  when  Parsondas  appeared  before  him.  The  only 
fiftTOor  Pairsondas  begged  of  the  king,  for  all  his  past  services, 
was,  that  he  would  avenge  on  the  Babylonian  the  base  and 
injurious  treatment  he  had  met  with.  The  Mede  marched 
aocordindy  to  Babylon,  and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  Nanybrus,  urging,  that  Parsondas  had,  without  the  least 
proTocation,  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  both  his  Ufe  and 
Kingdom,  declared  that  in  ten  days  he  would  pass  sentence  on 
him  as  he  deserved,  for  presuming  to  act  as  judge  in  his  own 
cause,  instead  of  appealing  to  him.  But  Nanybrus  having 
bribed  Mitrophemes,,  the  M ede's  favourite  eunuch,  the  king 
was  by  him  prevailed  upon  to  sentence  the  Babylonian  only  to 
a  fine,  which  made  Parsondas  curse  the  first  discoverer  of  gold, 
for  the  sake  of  which  he  was  to  Uve  the  derision  of  an  effemi- 
nate Babylonian. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposes  Baladan  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  and  to  have  had  Babylon  for  liis  portion. 

LEAR,  a  British  king,  said  in  ancient  chronicles  to  have 
succeeded  his  father  Bladud,  about  B.  C.  844.  The  story  of 
this  king  and  his  three  daughters,  is  well  known  from  Shaks- 
i*8  excellent  tragedy  founded  upon  it. 


POETRY. 

PRONAPIDES,  an  ancient  Greek  i)oet  of  Athens,  who  was 
weeeptor  to  Homer.  He  also  first  taught  the  Greeks  to  write 
horn  the  left  to  the  right,  as  they  formerly  wrote  in  the  oriental 
from  right  to  left. 
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HOMER,  justly  celebrated  as  the  prinee  of  poets,  floutuhed^ 
according  to  Blair,  about  nine  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  though  iSriestley  and  others  place  this  event  half  a  eeiH 
tury  later.    Seven  cities  disputed  the  glory  of  having  given  Imi 
birth,  viz.  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Chios,  Argoa^ 
and  Athens ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  he  was  bom  either  on 
the  continent  of  Lesser  Asia,  or  upon  one  of  the  islands  near  it* 
We  have  nothing  certain  respecting  the  life  of  this  poet ;  erities 
have  usually  thrown  aside  as  spurious  and  fabulous  the  life  off 
Homer,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Herodotus.     Thefe 
seems  no  doubt,  that  notwithstanding  tne  hiffh  reputation  audi 
▼ast  celebrity  which  he  has  enjoyed  for  nearly  three  thousand 
years,  he  spent  his  life  in  poverty,  wandering  about  from  city 
to  city,  and  from  the  court  of  one  prince  to  that  of  another, 
obtaining  temporary  patronage  from  the  recital  of  his  poema. 
If  he  were  blind,  he  probably  became  so  in  his  old  age.     Th* 
origin  and  composition  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Homer,  ave 
involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  the  facts  relating  to  his  birdi* 
place  and  life.     In  his  celebrated  poems,  entitled,  the  IBad  and 
Odyssey,  the  poet  has  displayed  the  most  consummate  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  rendered  himself  immortal  by  die 
sublimity,  the  fire,  the  sweetness,  and  elegance  of  his  poetiy» 
In  his  Iliad,  Homer  has  described  the  resentment  of  AchiHes^ 
and  its  fatal  consequences  in  the  Grecian  army  before  the  waBs 
of  Troy.    In  the  Odyssey,  the  poet  has  for  his  subject  the  ra* 
turn  of  Ulysses  into  his  country,  with  the  many  misforfonea 
which  attended  his  voyage  after  the  fall  of  that  city.    Theat 
poems  are  each  divided  into  twenty«four  books,  the  same  mm- 
ber  as  there  are  letters  in  the  Ghreek  alphabet,  and  though  A» 
Iliad  claims  an  uncontested  superiority  over  the  Odyssey,  yet  the 
same  force,  the  same  sublimity  and  elegance  prevail,  tlioucli 
divested  of  its  more  powerful  fire ;  and  the  great  author  of  m 
"  Sublime"  compares  the  Iliad  to  the  mid-day,  and  the  Odyaaey 
to  the  setting  sun ;  and  adds,  that  the  latter  still  preserves  its 
original  splendour  and  majesty,  though  deprived  oi  its  meridim 
heat.     Whether  they  were  epic  poems  in  the  sense    now 
attached  to  the  word,  primarily  formed  upon  a  detenmnala 
plan,  and  constituting  a  whole ; — whether  they  were  a  fortuitous 
assemblage  of  detached  parts,  connected  by  some  later  handt 
by  means  of  an  assumed  subject ;  or,  lastly,  whether  these  rhap- 
sodies were  the  work  of  one  author  or  of  several,  are  qaestiona 
which  have  exercised,  and  which  still  continue  to  exercise  the 
ingenuity  of  critics,    'i'here  is  no  doubt  that  the  consdtnent 
parts  of  these  poems  long  wandered  separately  throngh  the 
principal  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  whole  of  them  are  nid  fef 
Phitarch  to  have  been  brought  from  Asia  to  Greece  by  Ljooik 
gus ;  and  their  first  arrangement,  in  the  order  we 


*l 
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I«7 


i  i»  ueribetl  to  1 

.  mi)::ht  throw  upon  tb«  migiiul  {Jui  of  tiiair 
contended  ttiat  all  the  parte  «e  wwrifertly 
s  to  tli.'tt  (.''''leral  purpoae  which  h  prcnowd  hi  m 
rdhm,  tliiit  ili<'y  mtut  hare  flowed  from  mnfimn  dvrin. 
I  diffivuU^  ul'  i-oiicaving  how  mdt  bmg  worki  cooU  D* 
I'iDcumlcly  Iran  iiiittiilbyiaenioiy  tfaroDj^aget,  pKvioutly  to 
;,  injaaiM  theinrtcaiy  of  tbcgnertioni  but- 
■  tu  tiiiH  it  baa  beea  otwarved,  that  the  poetry  of 
M  Ko  umvi-n«]Iy  adanred*  that,  maodenttonee,  every 
B  of  learning  cuulil  repeat  with  &dU^  any  pftaeage  m  ma 
1  CMysBcy.  Thae  poenw,  it  t^tpeare,  imm  the  ▼er* 
t  tiincG,  wcro  coandted  aa  aiidiorities  fiff  local  dauu,  and 
liiMi  wore  dc-eided  respectina  bonndoiiee  and  neroga- 
1^  "by  itn<;s  fnnn  tlie  catalogue  of  Homer'a  ■Urn.  Modem 
**  I  have  been  aatoniihed  to  bdudd  the  dirorent  aeenea 
of  Homer  deaeribed  8000  vean  betoe,  «liU 
:  in  tlie  same  nnrarisd  &rm)  and  we  navigattNT  who 
acuursc  alongthcAlgaanaea,  &ida aU ^ pntmontoi- 
1  TTJckH  which  araeared  toMeftorandMeMMua^wheB 
f  fetumcil  victorioiu  from  the  Trojan  war.  By  the  amSentt 
__r  was  venerated  and  win^pped  at  a  god.  The  faihaln- 
vflf  Chios  celebrated  veetab  in  hii  honour  every  ttkhyearf 
A'Ak  people  of  Cos  conndered  it  oa  their  oreaieet  g)«y  that 
C  poet  of  Greece  wii8  buried  in  their  islaniL  Akxtuider  waa 
in^  Bttacht;d  to  tlie  works  of  Homer,  that  he  usually  placed 
anndcr  hi»  pillow,  with  his  n^ord;  and  he  deposited  the 
tin  one  (>f  tlu-  richest  and  most  valuable  caskets  of  Darius, 
^  '  ■„  tliiit  ttu-  most  por&ct  work  of  htunan  geniua  ought  to 
I  l>oK  the  most  valuable  and  precious  m  the 

___  t  bMt  ediiion^  of  Homer  are  those  of  Bamet,  Clarke, 

i  Beync.     Vupc  lias  translated  Homer  into  rhyme ;   and 

;  into  blank  verse.     Pope*s  translation  will  always  be 

,  while  CutTpcr's  will  never  be  read. 

filOI),  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have  been  a 

■ary  witli  Domer,  though  some  have  dated  the  era  in 

a  flourished  n  century  later.   He  waa  probably  bom  at 

l^'in  yKolii),  but  removed  in  his  infancy  with  his  father  to 

^aainnll  town  in  Bceotia.   Those  who  contend  that  he  was 

itipor:try  ul'  Homer  affirm,   that  ho  even  obtained  a 

il  piizt!  in  cniujictition  with  him.     He  is,  at  any  rate,  the 

hat  ia  known  to  have  written  a  poem  on  agriculture. 

a  ia  antitlcd  "  i'he  Weeks  and  Days,  *  being  a  lund  of  ca- 

rXtvaJ  of  occupiktions ;  but  besides  the  instructions  which 

D  to  tlic  culiivator  of  the  ground,  the  reader  is  gratified 

DBly  of  murul  reflections  worthy  of  a  Socratee  or  a 
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Plato.   Hu  **Theogony*'isainucellaiieou8iuiiTatioii,ezeeiited    J 

without  much  art  or  judgment ;  yet  it  has  been  highly  esteemed  J 

for  the  &ithful  account  it  gives  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.  ^ 

**  The  shield  of  Hercules"  is  but  the  fragment  of  a  much  larger-^ 

poem^  in  which  it  is  imagined  the  author  gave  an  account  of  th< 

most  celebrated  heroines  among  the  ancients.    Hesiod  is  saic 

to  have  written  several  other  works  which  are  lost.    He  is  ad<^ 

mired  for  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  sweetness  of  hi^ 

poetry.    Pausanius  says,  that  in  his  age  the  verses  of  HenoA 

were  written  on  tablets,  in  the  temple  of  the  muses  of  which  the 

poet  was  a  priest.     Virgil,  in  ms  celebrated  Georgics,  has 

imitated  the  manner  of  Hesiod,  though  he  has  gone  far  beyond 

the  model  in  every  kind  of  excellence.    The  Grreeks  were  so 

partial  to  the  poetry  and  moral  instruction  of  Hesiod,  that  thev 

ordered  their  children  to  commit  them  to  memory.   Hesiod, 

being  accused  of  assisting  in  a  rape,  was  murdered  by  the  sons 

of  Gangetor  of  Nampactum,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  best  editions  of  Hesiod  are  that  of  Milan,  1403^  foL ; 
Graevius,  Amst.  1667 ;  Gr.  et  Lat.  and  Loesner,  Leins.  8to. 
1778.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  this  aumor  by 
Cooke,  1729. 

SYAGRUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  in  the 
same  age  with  Homer,  to  whom  he  was  a  rival,  being  the  first 
who  wrote  on  the  Trojan  War.    Diogenes  calls  him  Bagaris. 


MUSIC. 

THALETAS,  of  Crete,  a  &mous  Lyric,  celebrated  by  all 
antiquity  as  a  medical  musician,  is  said  to  have  delivered  the 
Lacedasmonians  from  the  pestilence  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
lyre ;  but  credulity  in  the  powers  of  music  must  be  very  strong 
indeed,  in  those  who  could  believe  it  possible  for  music  to 
drive  away  the  pestilence.  Thaletas,  however,  was  universally 
believed  to  have  possessed  this  power ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
render  the  fact  credible,  without  qualifying  it  by  several  cir- 
cumstances omitted  in  the  relation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
certain  that  this  poet  was  received  among  the  Lacedaemonians 
during  the  plamie,  by  command  of  an  oracle ;  that  by  virtue  of 
this  mission,  dl  the  poetry  of  the  hvmns  which  he  sung,  must 
have  consisted  of  prayers  and  supplications,  in  order  to  avert 
the  anger  of  the  gods  against  the  people,  whom  he  exhorted  to 
sacrifices,  expiations,  purifications,  and  many  otlier  acts  of  de- 
votion ;  which,  however  superstitious,  could  not  fail  to  agitate 
the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  to  produce  nearly  the  same 
eflects  as  public  fasts,  and,  in  CatlioUc  countries,  processions,  at 
present,  in  times  of  danger,  by  exalting  courage,  and  by  ani- 
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_li0pe.  The  disease  having  probably  reached  ite  highest 
^ahoh  of  wtlBmky  when  die  musiciaii  arrived,  most  afterwadrds 
M»  hacoMie  lass  cootagtoos  by  degrees ;  till,  at  leMth,  ceasing 
«f  ilsell^  by  tibe  air  wafting  away  the  seeds  of  infection,  and 
iscafuiM  hs  former  ymty,  the  extnyti 
altoilfitna  fay  the  pwjp^  to  ^  wnsie  of  Tlialetas,  who  had  been 
IhoBi^  the  scde  mematiHr,  to  whom  they  owed  their  hanpy  de* 
Iraraaoe. .  This  is  pvobably  what  Phitarch  means,  who  tells 
Ihi sfeDiy ;  and  what  Homer  meant  in  attributing^the  cessation 
sfaflsgne  amo^g  die  Greeks,  at  the  siege  of  Troy  to  music 

^  Widk  hpam  drrine  die  joyous  banqaet  ends, 
1%s  IMMiBik  ksgthen'd  m  the  sondesoends. 
The  weeks  restored,  the  gratefid  notes  proloDg, 
ApeOo  Ksteu,  and  approves  the  soog." 

Popfi's  MOHIX. 

KmT  Ae  met  in  diis  passage  seems  onty  to  ny,  that  Apdio 
mm  rendered  flmmraUe,  and  had  ddSvored  the  Greeks  fiom 
. dbe  aeoviiKe  widi  which  they  were  attacked,  in  consequence  of 
CkyseiB  navii^  be^i  restcnred  to  heir  &ther,  and  of  sacrifices 
^  oAerings.    Thaktas  was  contemporary  widi  Lyeurgus  the 


SIBUCVS,  an  ancient  Gredk  nnudciaii,  said  to  have  been 
a  neat  impover  of  mnrie*  He  Bved  after  Homer.  According 
to  rfiny,  oimicns  added  an  eighth  string  to  the  lyre  of  Mercury. 


V 


PERIOD  VIIL 

FROM  JEROBOAM  II.,  TO  JOSIAH. 

[B.C.  821.] 

REMARKABLE  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


B.C. 

814  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  beg^m. 

801  Tlic  city  of  Capaa  in  CampaDia  bailt. 

790  Tlie  kingdom  of  Lydia  began. 

786  The  ibips,  called  Triremes,  intented  by  the  Corintiiiani. 

770  The  ractfu>f  kings  in  C*orinth  ended. 

770  The  era  oT  the  Olympiads  begin. 

7G0  Ttie  Ephori  established  at  Sparta. 

766  Syracuse  built  by  Archias  of  Corinth. 

764  The  government  of  Athens  changed  to  a  repablic. 

748  Rome  built  by  Romulus,  which  gives  rise  to  a  new  aenu 

747  The  era  of  Nabonassar  oommenced  on  the  1st  day  of  Thollii  or  tki 

*i6lh  of  February. 
746  The  government  of  Athens  changed  into  a  republic* 
743  The  first  war  between  the  Messrnians  and  Spartans. 
724  Mycenae  reduced  by  the  Spartans. 
723  A  colony  of  the  Messenians  settled  at  Rcgium. 
720  Samaria  taken;  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ended,  and  the  ten  tribes* 

ried  raptive  by  Salmaneser. 
718  Gela  in  Sicily  built. 
70S  Corcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians. 
686  The  second  Mesaenian  war  under  Aristomenes. 
070  Byaantium  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians. 
666  The  city  of  Alba  destroyed. 


While  the  Eastern  nations,  during  tliis  and  the  former  period 
weakening  and  destroying  each  other,  tlic  foundations  of  very  fimnii* 
able  empires  were  laid  in  tlic  West.  The  Grecian  states  becsme  mm 
civilized,  and  their  history  becomes  less  obscure.  The  inatitiitioii«  or 
rather  the  revival  and  continuance  of  the  Olympic  games,  in  77ib 
B.  C.  also  greatly  facilitated  the  writing  not  only  of  their  histofj,  bot 
that  of  other  nations ;  for  as  each  Olympiad  consisted  of  fimr  JSH^ 
the  chronology  of  every  important  event  became  indubitably  fixed  ly 
referring  it  to  such  and  such  an  Olympiad.  In  748,  B.  C.  or  the  llll 
year  of  the  17th  Olympiad,  the  foundation  of  Rome  was  laid  bj  ■•• 
mulus. 

In  this  period  we  have  six  classes,  vis.  Govemment«  Rd^gioo^  lib 
losophy,  Poetry,  Husici  Painting,  Architecture,  and  ScnlpMn. 


J 
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«•    » 


OOVBRNMBNT. 

.  Viwim  thh  heid  wflj  ba  fhced  aP  chiTiifltwi  in  my  way  comwctri 
vidi  gmmrnMOt.    At  H  i»  sot  deutoos  to  nakiply  die  duTino^ 
Mmmt9f9  vmrfXknpm$  fhtmcitirw,  fndi  is  iemmot  wtU  be  inclvded 
idadwotfwrgenenlbMdik  iriBaliobepheedmdiisekss. 


JEROBOAM  n.|  king  of  Israel,  was  eon  of  Jehoash,  and 
neceeded  his  fitfhfer  in  ^  year  B.  C.  SfBl.  He  reigped  fetty^ 
me  yean.  He  wafted  ta  tbe  ways  of  Jero1)oamy  the  90x1  of 
Webat  2  Kings  x^r.  iBS.  Yet»  be  restored  the  kingdom  of 
MBad  to  its  splendour,  firon  wUeh  it  had  fidfen  under  ms pre^ 
deeenors,;  he  ne-copouered  tliose  pMrbices  iind  cities  wnidk 
dM  kims  of  Syria  haa  usurped;  fuwi  he  extend^  his  authority 
r  alT the  countries  on  Hie  otiier  ^e  Jordan,  to  ^f  Dead 


Under  Jerbhoam-  H.,  the  prophet  Hosca,  Amos,  ai^  Jonali, 
wrapheaied.  Jt  is  eyident  fVnm  their  writings,  that  in  his  reijn^ 
HfcfwSB,  Mfendnacy,  magu  enc  d  injustice  comnited  Is- 
nd ;  diat  the  licentiousne  nfti  opie  witii  resara  to  r^^ 
maa  was.extreipe;  tliat  t       i  tfced  not  only  Dw  and 

Bediel,  the  golden  cahr^,  ^ah  in  Oilead,  Beersheb^, 

Tabor,  Carmel,  OOffal  an  almi  ail  the  high  places  in  Israel, 
and  wherever  God  liad»  at  any  ttme,  i^ppeared  to  the  Patri- 
aidis.  They  did  not  always  worship  the  idols  there ;  but  they 
exposed  themselves  to  disorders,  by  frequenting  assemblies  of 
so  much  hilarity,  gaiety,  and  pleasure. 

BENHADAD  IE[.,  the  son  of  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  was 
eontemporary  with  Joash  and  Jeroboam  II.  kings  of  Israel,  who 
lepeatedly  defeated  him  in  various  pitched  batdes,  imd  forced 
to  restore  what  the  tyrants  who  preceded  him  had  taken 
I  the  Israelites ;  as  recorded  in  2  Kixigs  xii.  xiv. 
AZARIAH,  or  UZZIAH,  king  of  t^dah,  began  to  reign 
It  aixleen  ^ears  of  ace,  and  reignra  fifty-two  years  at  Jerusa* 
lop.  ^  2  Kmm  XV.  His  mother's  name  was  Jecholiah.  He 
pi  right  in  &e  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  did  not  destroy  the  higl| 
ttjeea.  This  prince,  who  is  called  Uxziah,  2  Chron.  xxvi- 16, 
ffi  presuming  to  offer  incense  in  the  temple,  an  office  peculiar 
^  Jae  priests,  was  struck  with  a  leprosy,  and  coutinyed  with«> 
iHm  city,  sepan^ted,  to  his  deatq.  Josephus  says,  that  on 
oeearion  a  great  earthquake  was  felt;  that  the  temple 
led  at  the  top,  and  a  ~  of  light  darted  on  the  forehead  of 
;tt^  w]         3  i  Y  struck  irith  a  leprosy.    He  addsi^ 

^  Ihe  ei  IS  so  violent^  as  to  divide  the  mountain 

of  Jer         n,  and      :  earth  moving  akmg  a  space  of  finur 
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furlongs,  (500  spaces)  till  it  met  the  mountain  east  of  the  dtr, 
closed  up  the  hi^h  way,  and  covered  the  king's  gardens.  \^  e 
know,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  great  earthquake  in  the  reign 
of  Ussiah;  it  is  expressly  mentioned  in  Amos,  (i.  1.)  Zechuiu, 
(xiv.  6.)  Kings,  and  Chronicles.  But  that  it  happened  at  die 
very  time  when  Usziah  presumed  to  offer  incense,  is  very  uh 
certain.  The  be^nning  of  Uzziah's  reign  was  very  happy ;  and 
he  obtained  great  advantage  over  the  Philistines,  Ammonites^ 
and  Arabians.  He  addecT  to  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalen, 
and  had  an  army  of  307,500  men,  with  great  magazines  of 
arms  for  attack  or  defence.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  agrienl- 
ture,  and  employed  numerous  husbandmen  in  the  plains,  vine 
dressers  in  tne  mountains,  and  shepherds  in  the  valliee.  He 
died  in  the  year  of  the  world  S246,  and  before  the  Chrielian 
era  758.  As  he  was  a  leper,  he  was  not  buried  in  the  royil 
sepulchres,  but  in  an  adjacent  field. 

Z  ACHARI  AH,  kins  of  Israel,  succeeded  his  father  Jeio* 
boam  U.,  in  the  year  S.  C.  758.  He  rcimed  but  six  monthib 
and  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  2  Kings  xiv.  0L 
Shalhim,  the  son  of  Jabesh,  conspired  against  nim,  Uled 
him  in  public,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  Thus  was  fiilfilkd 
what  the  Lord  had  foretold  to  Jehu,  that  his  children  ahooll 
ait  on  the  throne  of  Israel  to  the  fourth  generation,  2  Kii^ 
XV.  8— 11. 

MANAHEM,  or  MENAHEM,  was  the  sixteenth  kii«  oT 
Israel,  and  son  of  Gadi*  He  revenged  the  death  of  hia  meslBr 
Zachariah,  bv  that  of  Shallum,  son  of  Jabesh,  who  usurped 
the  crown  of  Israel,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3232,  2  Kmg^ 
XV.  IS,  &c.  Manahem,  general  of  the  army  of  Zachariah*  wet 
at  Tirsah  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  master's  death.  He 
immediately  marched  against  Shallum,  who  had  shut  himself 
up  in  Samaria,  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  He  re- 
turned to  Tirxah,  but  that  city  shutting  its  gates  against  UaSy 
he  vented  his  passion  on  Tipshah,  a  town  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Tirzah,and  probably  a  sharer  in  its  revolution.  After- 
wards he  took  Tinan,  ruined  it  entirely,  and  exercised  maav 
barbarities  in  it.  He  reigned  in  Samaria  ten  years,  and  din 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

PHUL,  or  PUL,  king  of  Syria;  a  renowned  warrior.  He 
invaded  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Manahem,  who  became  tribnluy 
to  him,  and  paid  him  1000  talents  of  silver  as  the  price  of  a 
peace.  ^ 

PEKAHIAH,  son  and  successor  of  Manahem,  king  of  b- 
reel,  2  Kings  xv.  22,  28,  in  the  year  B.  C.  761,  rrigned  osd^ 
two  years.  He  did  evil  before  the  Lord,  and  folbwed  m^ 
steps  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Isnel  lo  silk 
Pekah,  the  son  of  Renuiiah,  conspired  against  him,  and 
him  in  his  own  palace. 
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PEKAH,  son  of  Remaliah^  was  general  of  the  aitny  of  Pe« 
kahiah,  king  of  Israel.  He  conspired  against  his  master,  S 
Kuigs  XV.  25,  in  the  year  B.  C.  759;  attacked  him  in  the  tower 
of  his  royal  palace  of  Samaria ;  and  beinff  seconded  by  Argob 
ind  Arien,  and  by  fifty  men  of  Gilead,  he  slew  him,  and  reigned 
in  his  place  twenty  years.  Perhaps  Argob  and  Arieh  may 
bere  signify  the  cities  of  Argob  and  Areopolis,  beyond  Jordan, 
rhich  were  parties  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pekah.  Pekah  did 
ml  before  the  Lord,  and  followed  the  wicked  example  of  Je- 
roboam, the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.  Under 
Jie  reign  of  Pekah,  came  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
nto  the  country  of  Israel,  and  took  Ijon,  Abel-beth-maachali, 
lanoah,  Kedesh,  Hazor,  Gilead,  and  all  the  country  of  Naph- 
tali»  and  carried  away  all  the  inhabitants  into  Assjrria.  At 
list  Hoshea,  son  of  Elah,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Pekab» 
ilcw  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead. 

JOTHAM,  son  and  successor  of  Uzziah,  otherwise  Azariab, 
king  of  Judah.  Azariah  having  been  smitten  with  a  leprosy 
far  attempting  to  offer  incense,  ^Chron.  xxvi.  16,  17,  &c.  the 

Efemment  was  committed  to  Jotham,  his  son,  in  the  year 
C.  783.  He  governed  twenty-five  years ;  he  then  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  reigned  alone  till  the  vear  B.  C.  74S. 
Hence  it  appears  that  he  governed  Judah  forty-one  years; 
Bxteen  alone,  and  tuventy-five  during  the  life  of  his  father.  He 
did  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  imitated  the  piety  of  his 
btfaer  Uzziah.  Yet  he  did  not  destroy  the  high  places.  He 
bult  the  great  gate  of  the  temple,  and  other  works  on  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  in  Ophel.  He  caused  forts  and  castles  to  be 
ciiected  upon  the  mountains,  and  in  the  forests  of  Judah.  The 
Anmonites,  who  had  been  brought  into  subjection  by  Uzziah 
b  fiither,  having  shown  an  inclination  to  revolt,  he  defeated 
tkem,  and  imposed  on  them  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  of 
dfCTy  and  ten  thousand  measures  of  wheat,  with  as  many  of 
kil^.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  the  Lord  sent  against 
ba  Kezin^  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel.  It  ap- 
fean  from  Isaiah  i.  1,  ^,  3,  4,  that  the  land  of  Judah  was  in  a 
lay  melancholy  condition  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Uuu,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jotham. 

AHAZ,  the  son  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his 
idler,  B.  C.  7  fc^,  and  during  his  short  reign  of  sixteen  years, 
nred  to  be  one  of  tlie  worst  princes  that  had  reigned  in  that 
IMie^  from  the  first  conversion  of  the  commonwealth  into  a 
iflUrchy.  He  not  only  imitated  the  neighbouring  monarchs 
ft  tlieir  idolatrous  worship,  but  had  the  barbarity  to  copy  the 
ivy  worst  part  of  it,  by  sacrificing  his  son  to  Moloch,  by  fire. 
Eke  ▼arious  judgments  that  followed  his  thus  establishing  ido- 
ilqrfl  ftnd  aboUsliin^  the  true  religion ;  the  repeated  invasions 
rflus  kingdom^  by  Pekah,  king  of  I;>racl|  and  Rezinj  king  of 
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Syria;  the  dreadful  slauffliter  of  120,000  of  his  men  in  one 
day,  the  capture  of  200,000  men,  women,  and  childrent  lif 
these  tyrants ;  with  the  restoration  at  the  request  of  the  nM> 

Eliet  Oded ;  the  rava^s  committed  by  the  Edomitet  and  FU* 
stines ;  his  bribing  1  iglath-pileser  with  the  gold  of  the  tenqpb 
to  asHist  him  against  them,  the  consequent  death  of  Resin  and 
the  destruction  of  his  kingdom,  with  the  other  particulan  of 
his  unfortuimte  and  infatuated  reign,  and  his  deatn,  B.  C.  706^ 
are  recorded  in  2  Kings  xv.  and  xvi.  2  Chron.  xxvii.  and  luiah 

ABU  AH,  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Ahaz,  the  mother  if 
Ilexekiah,  king  of  Judah.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Zechaiiihb 
and  was  thought  by  some  to  be  the  person  who  was  kiDed  by 
the  command  of  Joash,  between  the  temple  and  the  altar,  f 
Chron.  xxiv.  21. 

TIGLATII-PILESER,  or  TIGLATH-PILNESERpkii« 
of  Absyria,  was  son  and  successor  of  Sardanapalus ;  he  begn 
to  reign  at  Nineveh,  in  the  year  B.  C.  747.  I  Cliron.  v.  6;  I 
Kings  XV.  29;  xvi.  10.  He  restored  the  kingdom  of  Anyiiib 
after  the  dismembering  it  by  Belesb  and  Arbaces. 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,   finding  himself  pressed  by 


king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  unable  to  9fk 
pose  them,  sent  ambassadors  to  Tii^Iuth-pileser,  to  desifO  ft 
assistance  against  these  kings.  2  Kings  xni.  7 — 9,  &c«  M 
the  same  time  he  sent  him  all  the  gold  and  silver  found  in  Ai 
treasuries  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  palace.  Tiglath-pOeiik 
marched  against  Rezin,  sk^w  him,  plundered  Damascus,  aoi 
transported  the  inhabitants  to  places  on  the  river  Cyrus.  AhM 
went  to  meet  this  prince  at  Damaiicus,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  80^  fL 
Tiglath-pileser  was  not  satisfied  with  the  presents  of  Aho^ 
but  entered  Judea,  where  he  found  no  opposition,  and  rmwtigtk 
die  whole  country. 

He  did  the  same  in  Samaria,  carried  away  the  tribes  of 
ben  and  (lad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manassch,  and  transpl 
tliem  to  Ilalah,  IIalM>r,  and  Ilara,  upon  the  river  Gosmiu    I 
Chron.  v.  2G.     He  took  also   the  cities  Ijon,  Abd-bellmw 
acliah,  Janoali,  Kedesh,  Hazor,  Galilee,  and  the  countrisB  of 
Gilcad,  and  Naphtali,  and  carried  away  the  inhabitants 
Assyria.    2  Kings  xv.  29.     Tiglatli-pifeser  reigned  ni 
yearn  at  Nineveh ;  he  died  in  the  year  B.  C.  728.    His  i 
sor  was  his  son  Salmaneser. 

REZIN,  or  RASIN,  king  of  Syria,  agreed 
son  of  Remaliali,  king  of  lsrael»  to  invade  Ahaz»  king  of 
dah,  and  to  make  an  irruption  into  his  kingdom,  in  the  fMt 
B.C.  742.  2  Kings  XV.  XVI.  5.  6.  2 Chron.  xxviii.  fi— 7.    Thi 
first  year  of  liis  reign  they  besieged  Jer    i  but  noC  bsfcj(| 

able  to  take  it.  tliey  laid  waste  the  co     [ry  n     id  thamU  iM 
went  away.    The  year  following  they  r  i  to 
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llift  «iiijr  ac  t  countiy  of  Al  After  tbii  iiicgr 
itod  Aar  an  and  that  of  !  i  plundered  mverf 
%  and  eanried  away  captivea  to  1 

out  die  same  tme,  Resil  took  i  on  RedSea;li» 
ant  die  Jews,  and  settled  the  .  Aeir  JKkmi, 

probably,  bad  engaged  him  to  u       '     e  u 
ci  finding  hhnself  not  strong       nflh  lo  ^     istaad 
?lel;ah,  applied  to  T!glath-pui      %  T        ot  / 
k  tery  large  sum  of  money  1    <ui  s.    i 

r  uaichra  aganist  Dama  ccx      me        ',  i 

11  he  also  earned  awajjr  b  s  i>eople  xo 
Cyrus  in  Iberia.  2  Kmgs  xyL  9* 
NSEA,  orHOSHEA,  son  of  Elah,  was  the  hat  Imtf  of 
L  Having  consfnved  against  Pekab,  son  of  Remanah^ 
of  Israel,  he  slew  him,  in  the  year  of  the  world  8266^ 
«feie  Jesus  Christ  7S9.  However,  the  elders  of  the  huMl 
lo  have  taken  the  government  into  dieir  hands;  forHosbea 
0t  in  possession  of  the  Id  iom  till  nine  years  after«  fk 
I  zv.  9D.  xviL  1.  Hoahei  aid  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
,  but  not  equal  to  the  kings  of  Israel  who  preoeded  him  ; 
V»  aay  die  tfewish  doctors,  he  dSA  not  restrain  his  snbjeda 
gmng  to  Jerusalem  to  wo  hip,  if  they  denred;  whevaaa 
eggs  of  Israel,  bis  predecee  fs,had  forUdden  i^  andhad 
1  guards  on  the  road  to  jn  vent  it. 
baaneser,  kii^  of  Assyria,  heme  informed  that  Hoshea 
ated  a  revolt,  and  had  concerted  measures  with  lo,  king 
gypt,  to  shake  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  marched  against 
and  besieged  Samaria.  After  a  siege  of  three  years,  in 
inth  year  of  Hoshea's  rei^,  the  city  was  taken,  and  was 
sed  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  in  the  year  of  the  world  8S82.  The 
if  Assjrria  removed  the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes  to  coon* 
beyond  the  Euphrates. 

jlMANESER,  or  SALMANEZER,  the  son  of  Tig- 
Aeaer^  king  of  Assyria,  succeeded  his  father,  B.  C.  7^. 
wk  Samaria,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
pd  llie  Israelites  into  captivity,  B.  C.  720.  He  was  afier- 
I  ^defisated  by  the  Tyrians,  and  died  about  B.  C.  714.  He 
bocoeded  by  his  son  Sennacherib. 

SZEKIAH,  or  EZEKIAS,  one  of  the  best  kiiugpi  of  Ju« 
Mieoeeded  his  father  Ahaz,  B.  C.  726.  Ifis  reformation 
isnlgects  from  idolatry ;  his  grand  and  solemn  celebration 
l^msaover ;  his  invitation  to  the  Israelites  to  assist  in  it ; 
ilVVJUg  off  the  Assyrian  yoke ;  his  miraculous  deliverance 
r1^  invasion  by  Sennacherib,  after  the  blasphemous  de- 
I^.JdC  Rabshakeh;  his  mortal  disease,  prophetic  prayer, 
||blpndous  recovery,  with  the  &tal  consequences  of  nis  va>p 
iplsi^  jl^  are  recorded  in  2  Kinsra  xviiL  xx.  S  Chron.  xzix. 
K-laii  Isaiah  xzxv.  xxxix.    He  collected  a  part  of  S<A>i> 
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mon*s  Proverbs.  See  Prov.  xxvi.  Upon  the  miraculous  re- 
trogression of  the  shadow  of  Ahaz*8  dial,  we  need  say  little. 
Those  who  doubt  the  existence  of  a  Deity^  or  deny  his  power 
over  the  material  world,  will  not  be  convinced  by  any  argu- 
ments. But  those  who  believe  that  the  Almighty,  when  ne 
gave  existence  to  matter,  and  subjected  it  to  certain  laws,  did 
not  thereby  limit  his  own  infinite  power,  will  not  think  it  more 
incredible,  that  he  who  created  lignt  bv  his  word,  should  invert 
the  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  to  have  gone 
ten  degrees  backward,  than  that  a  watch-maker  should  turn 
back  the  hour  or  minute  hand  of  a  clock  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  natural  motion  which  he  himself  has  given  it.  How  this 
was  done,  whether  by  a  momentary  retrograde  motion  given  to 
the  terrestrial  globe,  or  only  by  an  inversion  of  the  usual  mo- 
tion of  the  sok^  rays  upon  the  gnomon,  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  possible  to  determine.  The  latter  supposition  seems  most 
probable.  Upon  the  former  supposition  it  must  have  been  ob- 
served over  one  half  of  the  globe.  That  it  was  however  ob- 
served by  the  Chaldean  astronomers  at  Babylon,  seems  evident 
from  Merodach-Baladan*s  congratulatory  embassy  on  Heie- 
kiah*s  recovery.  Hezekiah  died  in  the  d4th  year  of  his  age^ 
and  27th  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  697. 

MEKODACH-BALADAN,  was  son  of  Baladan,  king  of 
Babylon.  On  rceiving  information  that  Hezekiah,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  had  been  sick,  and  was  recovered  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner, he  sent  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah  with  letters  and  preaentk 
The  king  of  Judah,  extremely  pleased  with  the  arrival  of  those 
ambassadors,  showed  them  the  riches  and  beauties  of  his  pft* 
lace.  Afterwards  God  sent  Isaiah  to  inform  Hezekiah  that 
every  thing  in  his  palace,  with  the  sight  of  which  he  had  enter- 
tained these  foreigners,  would  be  carried  to  Babylon,  8  Kings . 
XX.  1, 2y  &c. 

PHARAOH,  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  Hezekiah  made  a 
league  aeainst  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  B.C.  714.  H» 
is  probably  the  same  whom  Herodotus  names  Sethon,  priest  of 
Vulcan,  who  came  to  meet  Sennacherib  before  Pelusium,  and 
to  whose  assistance  Vulcan  was  believed  to  have  sent  an  army 
of  rats,  which  gnawed  the  bowstrings  and  thongs  of  the  buck* 
lers  of  Sennacherib*s  soldiers. 

TIRHAKAH,  king  of  Ethiopia,  is  of  the  bind  of  Cuak^  j 
bordering  on  Palestine  and  Egypt    This  prince,  at  the  hMfri^ 
of  a  powerful  army,  attempted  to  relieve  Hezekiah,  then 
tacked  by  Sennacherib,  2  Kings  xix.  9,  in  the  year  B.  €•  71 
Sennacherib  was  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Lachisli ;  yet  htfj 
raised  the  siege,  and  went  out  to  him.     But  the  angel  of 
Lord  smote  his  army  that  night,  and  killed  of  them  to 
number  of  185,000  men.    It  does  not  appear  that  this 
had  given  Tirhakah  battle ;  his  army  was  routed  before 
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ap  to  hiBi.  Tirhakah  is  called  Thearchon  by  Strabo* 
geographer  quotes  Megasthenes,  who  related  tliat  thi^ 
prince  had  carried  his  conquests  as  far  as  Europe,  and  even  to 
the  piUars  of  Hercules. 

S£NNACHERIB,  king  of  Assyria,  succeeded  his  father 
Sabnaneser,  about  B.C.  714.  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  hav- 
ing refused  to  pay  him  tribute,  though  he  afterwards  submitted, 
he  invaded  Judaea  with  a  great  army,  took  several  forts,  and 
after  repeated  insolent  and  blasphemous  messages,  besieged 
Jerusalem;  but  his  army  was  suddenly  smitten  with  a  pesti- 
lence, which  cut  off  185,000  men  in  the  night,  he  returned  to 
Ninevehi  where  he  was  murdered  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  by 
hb  sons  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
odier  son,  Esar-haddon.  2  Kings  xviii.  and  xix.  Heroaotus 
tells  us,  that  he  also  attempted  to  invade  Egypt,  but  was  de- 
feated hj  an  army  of  rats. 

ESARHADDON,  or  ASSAR-ADDAN,  the  son  of  Sen- 
nacherib, and  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Assyria.  He 
united  the  kingdoms  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon;  conquered  Etlii* 
opia  and  Syria;  and  sent  a  colony  to  Samaria.  He  made  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  generals  took  king  Ma- 
nasseh,  and  carried  him  in  chains  to  Babylon.  He  reigned 
twenty-nine  years  at  Nineveh,  from  A.  M.  2394  to  3322 ;  and 
thirteen  at  Babylon,  in  all  fort^-two  years.  He  died  B.  C.  668, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Saosduchinus. 

ADRAMMELECH,  one  of  the  sons  of  Sennacherib,  king 
of  AssjTia,  who  joined  with  his  brother  Sharezer,  in  murdering 
the  superstitious  old  tyrant  as  he  worshipped  Nisroch,  one  of 
his  gods.  If  any  thing  can  vindicate  the  parricide,  it  is  the  pro- 
bability that  they  did  it  in  self-defence,  to  prevent  their  fatlier 
from  sacrificing  them  to  liis  idols ;  a  circumstance  which  is 
rendered  extremely  credible  by  their  flight  immediately  after- 
wards to  Armenia ;  as  this  proves,  at  least,  that  ambition,  which 
has  caused  so  much  royal,  as  well  as  plebeian  blood,  to  flow  in 
all  aj^es,  had  no  share  in  the  sanguinary  deed. 

SHEBNA,  was  secretary  under  king  Hezekiah.  2  Kings 
XTiii.  18. 

RABSHAKEH,  was  sent  by  Senntichcrib,  king  of  Assyria, 
to  summon  Hezekiah,  which  he  did.  Rabshakeh  spoke  to  him 
m  a  very  haughty  and  insolent  manner,  and  told  him  in  Hebrew 
Alt  he  ought  not  to  put  any  confidence,  either  in  the  king  of 
Egypt,  or  the  Lord,  who  had  ordered  Sennacherib  to  march 
igvnst  Judea.     2  Kings  xviii.  17. 

After  this  Rabshakeh  returned  to  his  master,  who  had  quitted 
die  siege  of  Lachish  to  meet  the  king  of  Egypt,  then  coming 
to  assist  Hezekiah.  But  in  this  march  the  destroying  angel 
dew  185,000  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib ;  and  he  was  obliged 
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to  hasten  back  to  Nineveh,  where  he  was  slain  by  hb  own 
sons.    Isaiah  xxxvii.  36^  37,  &c.   2  Kmss  xix.  35 — 37. 

MANASSEH,  the  fifteenth  king  of  Judah,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Hezekiah.  His  acts  are  recorded  in  2  Kings  zx, 
xxi,  and  2  Cliron.  xxxiii. 

AMON>  son  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah.  His  wicked  and 
short  reign  of  two  years,  with  his  murder  of  his  own  servants, 
and  the  vengeance  taken  of  them  by  the  people,  are  recorded 
in  2  Kings  xxi.  and  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 

We  shall  now  introduce  the  Jewish  prophets,  &c.  of  this 
period,  under  the  head  of  Religion. 


RELIGION. 

HOSE  A,  the  prophet,  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria.  He 
delivered  his  prophecies  under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  IL,  and 
his  successors,  kings  of  Israel;  and  imder  the  reigns  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.  His  principal 
desim  is  to  publish  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  people  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  to  denounce  the  divine  vengeance  against  them,  and 
to  foretel  the  captivity  of  Assyria.  **  His  style,*'  says  Bishop 
Lowth,  '^  exhibits  the  appearance  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  it  is 
pointed,  energetic,  and  concise.  It  bears  a  distinguished  maA 
of  poetical  composition,  in  that  pristine  brevity  aud  condensa- 
tion, which  are  observable  in  the  sentences,  and  which  later 
writers  have  in  some  measure  neglected.*'  This  peculiarity  has 
not  escaped  the  observations  of  Jerome.  "  He  is  altogetner,"* 
says  he,  speaking  of  this  prophet,  "  laconic  and  sententious." 

URIJAH,  cmef  priest  of  the  Jews  under  Ahaz,  kinff  of 
Judah.  Ahaz,  going  to  Damascus  to  meet  Tiglath-pileser,  King 
of  Assyria,  saw  there  an  altar,  whose  form  pleased  him  so  much, 
that  he  sent  a  model  of  it  to  the  high-priest  Urijah,  with  orders 
to  set  up  such  a  one  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  Uri|ak 
too  well  performed  (2  Kings  xvi.  10 — IS.)  Ahaz  also  ordered 
the  high-priest  to  remove  the  brazen  altar  from  before  the 
Lord ;  and  on  this  new  altar  to  offer  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifices,  &c.  reserving  to  himself  to  dispose  ofthe  great  brazen 
altar  at  his  pleasure.  Urijah  obeyed  the  orders  of  this  wicked' 
kin^  in  every  thing,  in  the  year  B.  C.  740.  Urijah  succeeded 
Zadok  the  second,  and  was  succeeded  by  Shallum. 

ODED,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who,  being  at  Samaria  when 
the  Israelites  returned  from  the  war,  with  their  king  Pekah^ 
together  with  200,000  of  the  people  of  Judah,  captives,  by  m 
seasonable  admonition  prevailed  on  the  victors  to  restore  mea^ 
eaptive  brethren  to  liberty,  as  recorded  in  2  Chron.  xxviiL 

JONAH,  the  son  of  Amittai,  and  a  native  of  Gathhephev,  a 
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ii  wchtri  in4hi>  .lNldi:of  Jtoidh  thfttbewas  ovderedjtofd  uA 
taophtt^rtfie^dbAiiftitevof  tW.Ninentei;  butilthat'difaobe- 
diiddf'fMafifilmri^  toyago  .another  way,' he' vaa  discoTared  by 
dwflflBHeiikfaWdelifeen^^^  ha 

ma  awlAlwed  dpi  bjr  a  la^  fishi  Ha^fag  lodged  three  days 
and  three  nights  m  the  beDy  of  the  fish,  he  was  disgorged 
Qpei»jtbr«bove)r  wliapeiqpdn,  being  seaaible  of  hk  past  £aigev, 
«M  aannniig  .deli?enuice,;  he-  betook  himself  to  the  journey 
and oMBSfy ta.^Auch liewas appointed. .  Aniring.at Ninerdi, 
llttr  lartitipdliit  <if  AiayQa*  he^  aooovding  to  ^is  (commission, 
bolfiy  laid  open  to  thO'lnhflbiiantBtheit'sins  and  miscannages, 
and  wDdaimed  their  sudden  OTerthrov;  upon  which  the  whofe. 
atfi\m'fmyt^  anidrftialiBg^  and  a  speedy  repentance,  hapjufy 
aveirtd  mOii/fne.'ffkigfaM^  escaped- the  threatened-  nmu 
lesmh,  initi  sdirfadnmMM  Itofe  Ditgaeclcmeacw^  waa  indignant 
iBietv.^teoapprtiianaiQii' d^  hisTeraoity woiiU Be. suspected, 
wtdAmt^^woM be deAtod by  die peb|^«to fek fidsepro*^ 
ihatr  JttT^HtetJBfsd-.froii^ihe  eity,rhe:|preteKed  fimhiiiuielf  a 
MoCfit  drer  wnich  apiant  sprung  up  miraculously  in  sme  nighty 
dUahi  Ifgrito?8friaadia||p£dMigc^  uien&redbiiii.fto^  theburrang 
ham  it  tfaelMtoifi ;  ButoA6n^bAit^aiHM^  away^  soi 

ttal  he  was  exposed  to  a  suflbcatinff  wind  and  l3ik'Sint*a)BCorchH 
■lll^llanHvheia^aiR^sqpteMedrh^  mipatiencg,  and.lni  ivMi:  to 
fcMlilarldiaaYtoiliye^m  such  d^^  At 

lotgdi,  iMnting-hedreepnoTied  for-his  impadent,  querulous  tem«« 
pciV  and  the  condnet  of  Providence  in  sparing  the  Ninerites, 
tjaering  been  justified  to  his  full  conTiction,  his  comphduts  were 
Of  his'filrther  history  we  have  no  authentic  ac- 


.  .AMAZIAH,  the  priest  of  Bethel,  uiider  Jeroboam  II.,  king 
tf  bad,  and  probably  one  of  the  time-serving  priests,  who 
fiaad-liia  advantage  in  keeping  up  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
lie  golden  calves^  established  by  Jeroboam  I.,  was  an  informer 
the  proplhBt  Amos,  and  wished  either  to  silence  or  banish 
t;  for  which  a  severe  judgment  was  denounced  against  him 
saihia^fiuiiilyy  as  recorded  in  Amos  vii.  17. 
..  AMOS,'  the  prophet,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  a  herdsman 
•ISekoi^  a  small  town  about  four  leagues  south  from  Jerusa- 
sent'to  the  kingof  Rasban,  that  is,  to  the  people  of 
or  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to. bring  them  back  to  repen- 
jmd  amendment  of  their  lives ;  whence  it  b  thought  pro* 
Ufethat  he^as  born  widrin  the  territories  of  Israel,  and  only 
ito  Teksa  on  his  being  driven  from  Bethel,  by  Amaziaii 
It  of  the  golden  caJives  at  Bethel.  Amos  was  called  to 
ihetic  ofiice  in  the  time  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  and 
the  second  king  of  Israel. 

manliev  of  this  prophets  death  are  not  known. 
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Some  old  authors  relate  that  Amaziahi  priest  of  Bethel^  pro- 
voked by  the  discourses  of  the  prophet,  had  his  teeth  broken, 
in  order  to  silence  him.  Others  say  that  Uzziah,  the  son  of 
Amaziah^  struck  him  with  a  stake  upon  the  temples,  knocked 
him  down,  and  wounded  him  much,  m  which  condition  he  was 
carried  to  Tekoa,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  with  his 
fathers. 

N AHUM,  the  seventh  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  was  a 
native  of  Elhoshai,  a  litde  village  of  Galilee.  The  subject  of 
his  prophecy  is  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  he  describes 
in  the  most  lively  and  pathetic  manner ;  his  style  is  bold  and 
figurative,  and  can  hardly  be  exceeded  by  the  most  perfect  mas- 
ters of  oratory.  His  prophecy  forms  a  regular  and  perfect 
poem ;  the  exordimn  is  not  merely  magnificent,  it  is  tnuy  ma- 
jestic ;  the  preparations  for  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and 
the  description  of  its  downfall  and  desolation,  are  expressed  in 
the  most  vivid  colours,  and  are  in  the  highest  degree  bold  and 
luminous.  This  prophecy  was  verified  at  the  siege  of  that 
city  by  Astyages,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3378,  626  years 
beiore  Christ. 

The  time  of  Nahum's  death  is  unknown ;  the  Ghreek  meno- 
logics  and  the  Latin  martyrologies  place  his  festival  on  the  fint 
day  of  December. 

ISAIAH,  the  first  of  the  four  greater  prophets,  was  of  die 
royal  blood,  his  father  Amoz  being  brother  to  Uzziah,  king  of 
Judah.  The  five  first  chapters  of  his  prophecy  relate  to  the 
reign  of  Uzziah :  the  vision  in  the  sixth  chapter  happened  in 
the  time  of  Jotham ;  the  next  nine  chapters  to  the  nfteentfaf 
include  his  prophecies  imder  Ahaz ;  and  those  that  were  made 
under  Hezekiah  and  Manasseh,  are  related  in  the  next  chapters 
to  the  end.  Isaiah  foretold  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  nrom 
their  captivity  in  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  one  hundred  years  before 
it  came  to  pass.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  his  predictions 
are  those  concerning  the  Messiah,  which  describe  not  only  his 
descent,  but  all  the  principal  circiunstances  of  his  life  and 
death,  so  particularly,  that  he  is  justly  styled  the  evangelical 
prophet.  His  style  is  noble,  nervous,  and  sublime.  Cnotins 
calls  him  the  Demosthenes  of  the  Hebrews.  He  also  wrote  m 
history  of  king  Uzziah's  reign,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22,  which  is  not 
extant.  During  the  persecution  under  Manasseh,  he  was  sawn 
asunder,  about  B.  C.  685.  after  having  prophesied  ninety«aiz 
years,  fi-om  the  S8th  of  Uzziah  to  the  l^h  of  Manasseh. 

ZECHARIAH,  the  son  of  Barachiah,  a  prophet  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  whom  he  encouraged  in  wellnloing,  bat  op- 
posed when  he  attempted  to  encroach  on  the  priest's  oiBo^ 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  5. 

MIC  AH,  the  seventh  of  the  twelve  lesser  prophets.  He  is 
cited  by  Jeremiah,  and  prophesied  in  the  days  of  JoduuD^  Ahas^ 
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[     the  rdgning  vices  of  Jeniaalem 

>      thejudgments  of  God  agunst  lioth 

Ungdonis.     .u  iu«i>  lorcK      the  confusion  of  the  eDemies  of 
the  Jews,  the  coming  of  tfa  iah,  and  the  glorious  success 

-"*--    -'  BTch. 

If  the  son  of  Pethuel,  the  second  of  the  twelve  minor 
UiB  style  ia  6guradve;  Strang,  and  impresdve. 


GOTBRNHENT. 

IcovtantD.') 

SVS,  one  of  the  Heradidse ;  the  first  who  laid  the 
1  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  B.  C.  814.  He  took 
Edesaa,  and  reigned  twentv-eight  years,  which  he  spent  in 
establishing  and  strengthemng  the  government  of  his  newly 
ibandcJ  kingdom.     He  was  succeeded  by  Perdiccos. 

CANDAULES,  or  MYRSHjUS,  son  of  Myrmis,  was  the 
kst  of  the  IleruoUdc  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Lydia.  He 
exposed  liis  wife  niikedtoGjges,  one  ofhis  ministers;  and  the 
queen  was  so  incensed,  that  sne  ordered  Gyges  to  murder  her 
husband,  718  years  b^bre  the  Christian  era,  A&ei  tbu  mur- 
der Gyges  married  the  queen,  and  ascended  the  throne. 
GVgES,  the  minister  and  favourite  of  Candaules,  \ 

Lydiu,   reltc-Ued  against  his  soverei^,  and  having  slain  t , 

ucendc-d  ilie  ihrone  in  his  stead.  This  event  is  ^aced  about 
B.C.  71H.  He  m.ide  war  upon  the  people  of  iMiletus  and 
Snyma,  and  i:<>n<|uered  the  whole  district  of  Troaa.  He  is 
mad  to  hsM.'  rt'lL,'iiud  38  vears.  This  u  the  account  given  by 
Plntarch.  G\gi'-.,  by  other  authors,  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
fable,  whicli  ■I'l-'i-^  iiim  the  possession  of  a  magical  ring  that  had 
the  properly  ol"  rt-iidering  the  wearer  invisible.  This  fact  is  al- 
luded to  by  malty  of  the  best  classical  authors.  Herodotus 
£»e  another  .icctiunt  of  the  subject.  He  tells  us  that  Can- 
oles  ex]>osed  tlie  naked  charms  of  his  wife  to  Gyges,  which, 
«ben  she  discovered,  so  enraged  her,  that  she  sent  for  the  mi- 
nister, and  gjw  him  the  choice  of  losing  his  own  life,  or  taking 
away  that  i>t'  liis  sovereign,  and  occupying  his  place  on  the 
throne  and  in  her  l«d.  He  chose  the  latter,  stabbed  the  king 
m  hid  sleep,  married  the  queen,  and  took  possession  of  the 
kinjtdom,  over  which  he  was  permitted  to  reign  in  peace  after 
he  had  procured  tlic  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 

TELECLES,  or  TELECLUS,  a  Lacedaemonian  king,  of 
the  fiunily  of  tiie  /I'^gidn  who  reigned  40  years. 

ALCAKJ  ONES,  one  of  the  ^gidse,  king  of  Sparta,  known 
hy  bts  apop  He  succeeded  his  father  Teleclus,  and 

reigned  37;       ^.     ilie  Helots  rebelled  in  his  reign. 
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POLYDORUS,  son  of  Alcamenes,  king  of  Sparta.  He  put 
an  end  to  a  war  which  had  lasted  20  years  between  hi«  sub- 
jects and  the  Messenians ;  and  in  his  reign  the  Spartans  plant- 
ed two  colonies,  one  at  Crotoria,  the  other  at  Locri.  He  was 
highly  respected,  yet  was  assassinated  by  a  villian  named  Pole-' 

lYlflifCllllS 

AUTOMENES,  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  king  of  Corinth^ 
At  his  death,  B.  C.  779,  annual  magistrates  were  chosen  at 
Corinth,  which  were  called  Prytanes ;  by  whom  the  Corinthians 
were  governed  for  90  years,  till  Cypselus  and  his  son  Peri- 
ander  assumed  absolute  power. 

ALCM^EON,  the  13tn  and  last  perpetual  archon  of  Athens, 
died  B.  C.  754,  after  reigning  only  two  years. 

ARISTODEMUS,  a  king  of  Messenia,  who  maintained  a 
famous  war  against  Sparta.  After  some  losses,  he  recovered 
his  strength,  and  so  effectually  defeated  the  enemy's  forcesi 
that  they  were  obliged  to  prostitute  their  women  to  re-people 
their  country.  The  offspring  of  this  prostitution  were  called 
Parthcnia?,  and  30  years  after  their  birth  they  left  Sparta,  and 
seized  upon  Tarentum.  Aristodemus  put  his  daughter  to 
death  for  the  good  of  his  coimtry ;  but  being  afterwards  perse- 
cuted in  a  dream  by  her  manes,  he  killed  himself,  after  a  reign 
of  six  years  and  some  months,  in  which  he  had  obtained  much 
military  glory,  'B.  C.  724.  His  death  was  lamented  by  his 
countrymen,  who  did  not  appoint  him  a  successor,  but  omy  in- 
vested Damis,  one  of  his  nriends,  with  absolute  power  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  which  was  at  last  terminated  after  much  blodd 
shed  and  many  losses  on  both  sides. 

ARCHIAS,  a  Corinthian  descended  from  Hercules.  He 
founded  Syracuse,  B.C.  732.  Being  told  by  an  oracle  to 
make  choice  of  health  or  riches,  he  chose  the  latter. 

PERDICCAS,  the  fourth  king  of  Macedonia,  B.  C.  729, 
was  descended  from  Caranus.  He  increased  his  dominions 
by  conquest,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  showed  his 
son  Argeus  where  he  wished  to  be  buried,  and  told  him,  that 
as  long  as  the  bones  of  his  descendants  and  successors  on  the 
throne  of  Macedonia  were  laid  in  the  same  grave,  so  longwouU 
the  crown  remain  in  their  family.  These  injuctions  were  ob- 
served till  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  was  buried  out  o£  Mace- 
donia. 

NECHO  I.  king  of  Egypt,  began  to  reign  B.  C.  690,  and 
was  killed  eight  years  after  by  Sabacon,  Kng  of  Ethiopia. 
Psammetichus  his  son  succeeded  him,  and  was  the  father,  as 
Herodotus  informs  us,  of  Necho  H. 

ARISTOCRATES,  grandson  of  Aristocrates,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, was  stoned  to  death  for  taking  bribes,  during  the  second 
Messenian  war,  and  being  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  his  Mes- 
senian  allies,  B.  C.  682. 
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AlI8lWMginS»4i  ImMm  g&aani  of  MMwyrfi,  irfweiH 
fed  liiiiimnlijMii  to  drnke  df  tlui  Tii4)wJ«wncwiiMi  yoke, 
lAiefaAeylMMlUmnedferab^  He  once 

hi'the-nrtoe  of  Mme  Sjiuttn  women,  wMm  his  addiere 
lrtdirtlein|i<i,d;  andwlien  he  was  tiiken  prisoner  and  curried 
to  Sperin,  die  women  whom  he  had  protected  mterested  dieni> 
aalMei.a9weRnl]rin  Us  cause,  that  thej  procured  his  liberty. 
He  refiued  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  was  satisfied  widi 
Aaft  of  eommander.  He  acmnred  the  surname  of  Just^  from 
Us  equitjr,  to  which  he  jomed  the  true  valour,  sagacity,  and 
reaanoe  of «  generaL  He  often  entered  Sperta  widiput 
known,  and  was  so  dextrous  in  eluding  me  vigihuice  of 

wfap  had  taken  him  captire,  that  he  twice 
•sosped  ftom  them.  As  he  attenmted  to  do  it  a  third  time,  he 
HMVirfhctonately  IdDed^  sind  his  body  being  opened,  Im  heart 
wmtbmi  aD  coveml nith  hair.  He  died  B.C. 671.  It  is 
aaJd^Aat  he  was  authot  of  amne  dramadc  pefaes. 
c  IBBtVOMPUS,  a  king  -of  Sparta,  of  the  tunSfy  of  Ae 
IDmdUbfe  who  suocaeded  his  fifther  Nicander,  and  distbgoish- 
gl.yMwfbythemaoyri^gulations  he  introduced.  Hei^reatad 
AeBphori,  and  died  after  a  long  and  peaceftd  leiffn,  B.  CTSS. 
HUahe  sat  on  the  throne,  the  Spartans  mam  war  against 


fIBJOCES,  the  first  kfaijy^  of  the  Modes,  rmaed  to  that 
Aomtherank  of  cituen,  on  account  of  his  leal  ni  Ae 
tion  of  justice  and  equity  among  his  countrymen. 
Ss  influence  as  a  private  man  was  so  great,  that  when  he 
smsed  to  act,*  enarohy  and  confusion  seemed  always  and 
ismediately  to  prevail ;  he  was,  in  consequence  of  this,  chosen 
spputign  about  the  year  B.  C.  709.  He  soon  obtained 
si  the  honours  attaching  to  that  rank  in  Ufe,  and  did  not  fail 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  his  situation ;  ai^  to  excite  in  the 
wUb  of  nis  subjects  an  awe  of  his  person,  he  would  not  suffer 
llmelf  to  be  seen  by  any  but  those  of  his  immediate  house- 
kU.  He  transacted  all  his  business  through  the  medium  of 
and  ministers.  By  these  means,  and  bv  employing  a 
le  of  spies  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  ne  established 
despotism,  which  he  administered  with  judgment, 
with  some  degree  of  severity.  Prideaux  and  Usher  sup- 
diis  prince  to  be  the  Arphaxad  mentioned  in  the  book 
jsf- Jadith,  as  Arphaxad  is  said  to  be  that  king  of  Media, 
■Hho^was  the  founder  of  Ecbatana.  Calmet  however  main* 
that  Arphaxad  is  the  same  with  Phraortes,  the  son  of  this 
Dejoces  reigned  fifty-three  years,  and  at  his  death  was 
~  ~  by  his  son  Phraortes. 


Hf^jKIRAORTES,  the  son  of  Dejoces,  and  the  second  kinff 
Modes,  succeeded  his  fiuher  about  B.  C.  657,  and 
twenty-two  years.    He  was  killed  in  a  firuidess  attempt 
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on  Nineveh,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares  L  Hero- 
dotus informs  us,  that  Phraortes  first  subdued  the  PersiaiiSy 
and  afterwards  almost  all  Asia ;  but  at  last  coming  to  attack 
Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  empire,  he  was  killed  in  me  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  reign.  If  this  be  the  Arphaxad  of  the 
book  of  Judith,  he  built  Ecbatana  ;  and  was  defeated  in  the 
plains  of  Ragan,  which  were  probably  about  the  city  of  Rages* 
in  Media. 

CYPSELUS,  a  man  of  Corinth,  son  of  Eetion,  and  father 
of  Periander.  He  destroyed  the  Bacchiadas,  and  seiased  upon 
the  sovereign  power  about  659  years  before  Christ.  He  reign- 
ed thirty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

PS  AMMETICHUS,  a  king  of  Eg>T)t,  was  the  son  of  Ecus, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Sabbaco  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 
He  avoided  his  father's  fate  by  flying  into  Syria ;  and  after  tne 
death  of  king  Sethen,  was  one  of  the  twelve  lords  who  assum- 
ed the  government  of  the  country,  and  divided  it  between  them. 
This  part  was  the  sea  coast,  which  being  the  least  valuable,  he 
was  induced  to  cultivate  commerce  with  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks^ 
and  other  nations,  by  which  he  acquired  wealth  and  foreign 
connections.  His  prosperity  excited  the  envy  of  his  colleagues^ 
who  made  war  upon  him,  but  by  the  assistance  of  foreign 
mercenaries  or  allies,  he  proved  superior  to,  and  finally  sw- 
dued  them,  and  then  made  himself  sole  monarch  of  Egypt. 
This  event  is  dated  B.  C.  670.  He  rewarded  his  allies  with 
lands  upon  the  Nile,  and  from  this  era  a  Grecian  colony  sub- 
sisted in  Eg}'pt,  which  maintained  an  intercourse  with  their 
countrymen,  and  rendered  the  transactions  of  that  kingdom 
a  part  of  genuine  history.  Psammetichus  carried  on  war  in 
Syria,  where  he  bcscigcd  the  city  of  Azotus,  which  resisted 
his  arms  for  the  space  of  twenty-nine  years.  The  preference 
which  he  gave  to  foreign  soldiers  caused  a  defection  of  a  great 
body  of  his  own  subjects,  who  marched  away  into  the  con- 
fines of  Ethiopia,  where  they  formed  a  settlement.  To  repair 
this  loss,  he  attended  still  more  assiduously  to  the  advancement 
of  commerce,  and  opened  his  ports  to  all  strangers.  He  also 
renewed  his  alliances  with  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks. 
After  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  fifty-four  years  Psamme- 
tichus died,  and  was  interred  in  the  temple  of  Bubastis  at  Sais. 
He  was  founder  of  several  magnificent  edifices,  and  is  said  to 
have  introduccil  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  Egypt,  and  to  have 
sent  an  expedition  for  discovering  the  sources  of  the  Nfle. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  NEBUCHADRESOR,  NE- 
BUCHADONOSOR,  &c.  king  of  Assyri^  otherwise  called 
Saosduchinus,  began  to  reign  at  Nuieveh  in  the  year  B.  C 
669.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  in  a  set  battle  he  over- 
came Arphaxad,  king  of  the  Medes>  in  the  plains  of  Ragan« 
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Nebnchadnezser  sent  to  Cilicia,  Damascus,  Mount  Libanus, 
Phoenicia,  Judaea,  and  the  other  nations  adjoining,  even  to 
Ethiopia,  to  require  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  king,  and  to 
submit  to  his  empire.  But  these  people  sent  back  his  ambas- 
sadors with  disdain,  and  slighted  his  menaces.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, enraged,  swore  by  his  throne  that  he  would  be  re- 
venged ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  he  assembled 
his  chief  officers,  and  acquainted  them  with  his  resolution  of 
bringing  the  whole  earth  under  his  own  government.  He  ap- 
pointed Holofemes  his  generalissimo,  gave  him  his  instructions, 
put  large  sums  of  money  in  his  hands,  and  sent  him  with  a 
great  army  to  reduce  all  those  nations. 

HOLOFERNES,  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of  Ne- 
buchadonosor,  king  of  Assyria,  who,  having  in  a  remarkable 
encounter  overcome  Arphaxad  king  of  the  Medes,  sent  to  all 
the  neighbouring  nations  requesting  them  to  submit  to  his  em- 
pire, and  pretending  that  there  was  no  power  capable  of  re- 
sisting him.  At  the  same  time  he  passed  the  Euphrates,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  entered  CiUcia  and  Syria,  and 
subdued  almost  all  those  provinces.  Being  resolved  to  con- 
quer Egypt,  he  advanced  towards  Judea,  little  expecting  any 
resistance  from  the  Jews.  But  he  was  soon  informed  that  they 
were  preparing  to  oppose  hun.  See  the  next  articles,  Achior 
and  Judith. 

ACHIOR  was  the  name  of  the  general  of  the  Ammonites, 
who,  in  the  expedition  of  Holofemes  into  Egypt,  joined  that 
commander  s  army  with  the  auxiliary  troops  of  his  country. 
The  uihabitants  of  Bcthulia  having  shut  their  gates  against 
Holofemes,  and  refused  to  execute  his  orders,  he  called  the 
princes  of  Moab,  and  the  commanders  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
in  a  great  passion  demanded  of  them  who  these  people  were 
that  opposed  his  passage,  for  he  thought  the  Moabites  and 
Aflunonites,  who  were  neighbours  to  the  Hebrews,  could  best 
inform  him  of  the  truth.     Then  Achior,  general  of  the  Am- 
monites, answered,  "  My  lord,  these  people  were  originally  of 
Chaldea ;  their  ancestors  dwelt  first  in  Mesopotamia ;  and  be- 
cause they  would  not  worship  the  gods  of  the  Chaldeans,  they 
were  obUged  to  leave  their  country  and  settle  in  the  land  which 
they  at  present  possess."   He  continued  to  relate  to  him  Jacob*s 
descent  into  Egyj)t ;  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses  for  the 
ddiverance  of  the  Israelites  ;  and  their  conquest  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.     Lastly,  he  told  him,  that  this  people  had  been  al- 
ways invincible,  and  as  long  as  they  continued  faithful  to  God, 
weie  visibly  protected  by  him,  but  that  as  soon  as  they  showed 
any  infidelity, .  God  never  failed  to  punish  them.     Now,  there- 
fore, he  added,  learn  whether  these  people  liave  committed  any 
fault  against  theu:  God ;  if  they  have,  attack  them,  for  he  will 
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deliver  them  into  your  hands ;  hut  if  they  have  not,  we  shall 
not  he  ahle  to  conquer  them,  hecause  God  will  undertake  their 
defence,  and  cover  us  with  confusion.    Judith  v.  3,  3,  &c. 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  great  men  of  Holofemes's  army 
were  inclined  to  kill  Achior.  Holofemes  himself  was  trana- 
ported  with  fury,  and  said  to  liim,  "  Since  you  have  luidertaken 
the  office  of  a  prophet,  and  have  told  us  that  the  God  of 
Israel  would  be  the  defender  of  his  people,  to  prove  to  you  that 
there  is  no  other  ^od  besides  Nebuchadonosor,  my  master, 
after  we  shall  have  destroyed. all  these  people  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  we  will  also  kill  you ;  and  you  shall  understand,  that 
Nebuchadonosor  is  lord  of  all  the  earth.  That  you  yourself 
may  experience  the  vanity  of  your  own  prophecy,  I  wul  cause 
you  to  be  carried  to  Bethulia,  where  you  shall  undergo  the  same 
dangers  with  this  people  whom  you  consider  as  invinciUe." 
They  carried  him,  therefore,  du'ough  the  hill  countries,  till 
they  were  pretty  near  the  city,  when  they  tied  his  hands  be- 
hind  him,  and  fastened  him  to  a  tree,  that  the  people  of  Be* 
thulia,  who  had  come  out  against  him,  might  take  him,  and 
carry  him  into  the  city.  In  tlie  midst  of  the  elders,  and  in  s 
full  assembly  of  the  people  of  Bethulia,  Achior  declared  .to 
them  what  he  had  said,  and  what  had  befallen  him.  Then  afl 
the  people  of  the  city  bowed  their  heads  to  the  ground,  and 
with  great  cries  begged  God's  assistance,  beseecning  Idmio 
vindicate  the  honour  of  his  name,  and  to  humble  the  pride  of 
their  eneimes.  After  this,  they  comforted  Achior ;  and  Qaa^ 
one  of  the  leader*s  of  the  people,  received  him  into  his  hous^ 
and  entertained  him  splendidly.     Judith  vL  ft,  S,  &c. 

Achior  continued  in  Bethuha  as  lo*ic;  as  the  siege  lasted ;  but 
when  God  had  delivered  Holofernes  into  the  hands  of  Judithf 
and  she  was  returning  to  the  city  with  his  head,  Achior  was 
called.  Seeing  the  head  of  Holofemes,  he  was  so  terrified 
that  he  fell  witn  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  his  spirits  fiukd 
him ;  but  recovering  soon  after,  he  abandoned  the  superstitimi 
of  the  heathens,  believed  in  God,  was  circumdsea,  and  re* 
ceived  into  the  number  of  the  Israelites. 

JUDITH,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  daughter  of  Merari,  snd  -^ 
widow  of  Manasseh,  was  celebrated  for  the  deliverance  d  ^ 
Bethulia,  besieged  by  Holofemes.  Judith,  after  she  became  S  . 
widow,  made  a  private  chamber  for  herself  on  the  top  of  liev 
house,  where  she  remained  shut  up  with  the  young  womsB 
who  attended  her.  She  was  of  imcommon  beau^,  and  grsik  f| 
riches,  and  was  much  esteemed.  Being  mfbrmed  that  Qosii  i^ 
who  was  the  chief  of  Bethulia,  had  promised  to  deliver  it  if 
within  five  days  to  Holofemes,  she  sent  for  Chabris  and  CSaiadib 
elders  of  the  people,  and  said  to  them,  '*  Who  are  you  that  hste  ^ 
tempted  God  thbday  ?"  She  added,  'M  am  resolved  to  deput  T 
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duB  night  out  of  the  city  with  my  maid  servant ;  you  shall  stand 
St  the  city  gate,  and  let  me  go,  without  enquiring  my  design, 
and  aone  days  hence  I  will  return.*'    Judith  after  this  prayed, 
dressed  hersdf  in  her  best  attire,  and  pretending  to  have  fled 
fipon  the  eitv,  went  over  to  the  camp  of  Holofemes.    When 
that  gmeral  saw  her  he  was  captivated ;  and  his  officers  said, 
certainly  the  Hebrews  are  not  so  contemptible  a  people,  since 
they  have  such  beautiful  women.    Judith  fell  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Hdofemes,  who,  ordering  her  to  be  raised,  said,  "  Be 
of  good  courage,  and  fear  not,  for  I  never  did  any  prejudice  to 
WBf  one  who  was  willing  to  submit  to  Nebuchadonosor.  Judith 
eontiiraed  with  Holofemes,  but  had  the  liberty  of  going  out  of 
the  camp  every  night.    On  the  fourth  dav,  Holofemes  sent 
Bams,  nb  eunuch,  to  invite  her  to  pass  the  night  with  him. 
Judith  went  decked  with  all  her  ornaments.  She  eat  and  draidc, 
not  at  Holofemes*s  table,  but  what  her  maid  had  prepared  for 
her;  and  Holofemes  was  so  transported  with  joy  at  the  sight 
ofher,-  that  he  drank  more  wine  than  he  had  ever  done  at  any 
eslertainment  in  his  life.    Evening  being  come,  his  servants  re- 
tired, and  Bagoas  shut  ihe  chamber  doors,  and  departed. 
Jndidi  was  left  there  with  her  maid,  and  Holofemes,  through 
eioess  of  wine,  slept  very  soundly.    Judith,  therefore,  ap- 
pointed her  maid  to  stand  without  and  watch.    Then  having 
]mt  op  her  prayer  to  God,  she  took  down  Holofemes's  sabre 
vhieh  hung  on  a  pillar  at  his  bed's  head,  and  having  drawn  it 
out  of  the  scabbard,  she  seized  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head, 
•nd  said.  Strengthen  me  this  day,  O  Lord.     Then  she  struck 
fabn  twice  upon  the  neck,  cut  off  his  head,  wrapped  him  up  in 
flic  curtains  of  the  bed,  gave  Holofemes's  head  to  her  maid, 
nA  directed  her  to  put  it  in  her  bag.     After  this  they  both 
went  out  of  the  camp,  according  to  their  custom.     Judith  and 
ller  maid  returned  to  Bethulia,  and  displaying  the  head  of 
Holefemes  over  the  walls  of  the  city,  struck  his  army  with  dis- 
Miy.     Their  consequent  defeat  was  extraordinary,   and  the 
vliole  country  was  enriched  with  their  spoils.    The  high-priest 
Joschiro,  came   from  Jerusalem  to  Bethulia,   to  compliment 
ihidith.     Every  thing  which  they  thought  belonged  to  Holo- 
femes they  gathered  together ;  his  clothes,  gold,  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  gave  them  to  Judith,  who  sung  a  h}'mn  to  the 
ksnour  of  God,  and  taking  the  arms  of  Holofemes,  and  the 
evtaia  of  his  bed,  consecrated  all  of  them  to  the  Lord.     After 
hsfing  lived  an  hundred  and  five  years  at  Bethulia,  and  made 

felnaid  free,  she  died,  and  was  buried  with  her  husband  at 
bulla ;  and  all  the  people  lamented  her  seven  days. 
•'•  ■  HAMLET,  a  prince  of  Denmark,  whose  history  has  been 
tendered  interesting,  by  being  the  suljject  of  one  of  the  noblest 
tagedics  of  Shakspearc.    Adjoining  to  a  royal  palace,  which 
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stands  about  half  a  mile  from  CronburginELsiiieury  isagarden, 
which  Mr.  Coxe  informs  us^  is  called  Hamlet*8  Garden,  and  la 
said  to  be  the  spot  where  his  father  was  murdered.  The  honae 
is  of  modem  date,  and  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  sandy  ridge 
near  the  sea.    The  garden  occupies  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  is 
laid  out  in  terraces  rising  above  each  other.    The  onginal 
history,  from  which  the  poet  derived  the  principal  incident  of 
his  play,  b  founded  upon  facts,  but  so  deeply  buried  in  remote 
antiquity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  truth  firom  fiible. 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  is 
the  earliest  historian  of  Denmark,  who  relates  the  adventorei 
of  Hamlet.    His  account  is  much  altered  by  Belleforest,  a 
French  author,  a  translation  of  whose  romance  was  iniblished 
under  the  title  of  the  History  of  Hamlet,  fiY>m  whicn  Shales* 
peare  formed  the  ground-work  of  his  play.  The  following  shoit 
sketch  of  Hamlet's  history  is  recorded  m  the  Danish  annali. 
Long  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Denmaikf 
Horwendillus,  king  of  Jutland,  was  married  to  Gertrude,  davurii- 
ter  of  Ruric,  king  of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  cafled 
Amletus,  or  Hamlet.    Fengo  murders  his  brother  Horwendil- 
lus, marries  Gertrude,  and  ascends  the  throne.    Hamlet,  to 
avoid  his  uncle's  jealousy,  counterfeits  insanity,  but  is  such  ao    -. 
abhorrer  of  falsehood,  that  though  he  constantly  frames  the  ^ 
most  evasive  and  even  absurd  answers,  yet  he  artftilly  contrivet    i 
never  to  deviate  from  truth.    Fengo  suspecting  the  reality  of  ^j 
his  madness,  endeavours  by  various  methods  to  discover  die    h 
real  state  of  his  mind.  Among  others,  he  places  a  youn^  womia   ^ 
in  his  way,  upon  which  Shakspeare's  Ophelia  is  grounded.  At  _i 
last  Fengo  departs  from  Elsineur,  concerts  a  meeting  betweea  ^ 
Hamlet  and  Gertrude,  concluding  that  the  former  would  not-^ 
conceal  his  sentiments  from  his  own  mother ;  and  orders  a  oont* 
tier  to  conceal  himself,  unknown  to  both,  to  overhear  their  j 
conversation.    The  courtier  repairs  to  the  queen's  apartment 
and  hides  himself  under  a  heap  of  straw.   Hamlet,  upon  enter* 
ing  the  cabinet,  suspecting  the  presence  of  some  spy,  imitate^ 
a&er  his  usual  affectation  of  folly,  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  aai 
shaking  his  arms  like  wings,  jumps  upon  the  heap  of  atnnri 
tiU  feeling  the  courtier,  he  draws  his  sword  and  instantly  dee» 
patches  him.    He  then  cuts  the  body  to  pieces,  boils  it,  aai 
gives  it  to  the  hogs.  He  then  avows  to  his  mother  that  heoob^ 
personated  a  fool,  reproaches  her  for  her  incestuous  marriage  widkS 
the  murderer  of  her  husband ;  and  concludes  his  remonstranoBt:' 
by  saying,  ^'  Instead,  therefore,  of  condoling  my  insanityy 
plore  your  own  infamy,  and  the  deformity  of  your  own 
The  queen  is  silent,  but  is  recalled  to  virtue  by  these 
Fengo  returns  to  Elsineur,  sends  Hamlet  to  En{  ~    id  under 
care  of  two  courtiers,  and  requests  the  king,  by  a  letter,  to 
him  to  death.    Hamlet  discovers  and  alters  the  letter ;  so 
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iMortfmalii  England,  the  king  orders  the  two  coartien 
nediate  ezecu  n,  and  betroths  his  daughter  to  Handed 
pres  astonishing  proofs  of  a  most  transcendant  under- 
ng»  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  returns  to  Dennuqrl^  and 
I  Ae.  court  by  his  uneinpected  appearance ;  as  a  report 
death  had  hieen  s^rea^  and  preparations  were  maiing 
nfimeraL  Re-assuminghisaflfectea  insanity,  he  purposely 
is  his  fingers  in  drawinghis  sword,  which  Uie  byHEtonders 
liatefy  fiwten  to  its  scabbard.  He  afterwards  invites 
JDCnpal  noUes  to  an  entertainment,  mak^  them  intoxi* 
ana  in  that  state  covers  them  with  a  large  curtain,  which. 
tmM  to  the  ground  with  wooden  pegs ;  ne  then  sets  fire 
wlace,  and  the  noUk»i,  being  enveloped  in  the  curtaiut,, 
lib  the  flames.  During  this  transactbn  he  repairs  to 
i*a  niartment»  and  taking  the  sword  which  lay  by  the  side 
1  beo,  puts  hk  own  in  its  place ;  he  instandy  awakes  him^ 
dbms  him  that  Hamlet  is  come  to  revenge  the  murderof 
iwr.  Fenffo  starts  firom  his  bed,  seises  the  sword;  bu^ 
onable  to  draw  it,  fidls  by  the  hand  of  Hamlet  The 
WNming,  when  the  populace  were  assembled  to  view  the 
of  the  palace,  Hamlet  summonses  the  remaining  nobles ; 
1  a  masterly  speech,  lays  open  the  motives  of  his  own 
le^  and  proves  nis  unde  to  have  been  the  assassin  of  his 
'•  This  speech  had  the  dedred  e£fect ;  the  greater  part 
assembly  shed  tears,  and  all  present  unanimously  pro* 
xl  him  lung,  amid  repeated  acclamations,  Hamlet  soon 
this  sails  to  England,  and  orders  a  shield  to  be  made,  on 
1  the  principal  actions  of  his  life  are  represented*  The 
leceives  him  with  a  feigned  joy,  falsely  assures  him  that 
in^ter  is  dead,  and  advises  him  to  repair  to  Scotland  as 
sbassador,  and  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  queen  Her- 
dd«  He  gives  this  insidious  advice,  in  the  hopes  that 
at  may  perish  in  the  attempt ;  as  the  queen,  who  was 
kaUe  for  her  chastity  and  cruelty,  had  such  an  aversion 
proposals  of  marriage,  that  not  one  of  her  suitors  had 
ad  nilling  a  sacrifice  to  her  vengeance.  Hamlet,  inoppo- 
to  all  difficulties,  performs  the  embassy ;  and,  by  the  as- 
oe  of  his  shield,  which  inspires  the  lady  with  a  favourable 
in  of  his  wisdom  and  courage,  obtains  her  in  marriage^ 
ma  with  her  to  England.  Informed  by  the  princess 
lie  had  been  betroUied,  that  her  father  meditates  his 
Hamlet  avoids  his  fate  by  wearing  armour  under 
kpi  pv^  to  death  the  king  of  England ;  and  sails  to  Den- 
MkSk  his  two  wives,  where  he  is  afterwards  killed  in  a 

twMi  Yigletus,  the  son  of  Ruric     This  Ruric,  whpm 
m  cadk  Ko    us,  is  ranked  by  him  as  the  fourteenth 
|f  Domark  n       Dan,  who,  he  says,  flourished  B.C. 
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ROME. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  remarkable  event  in  the  history 
the  world,  which  is  the  first  founding  of  Rome. 

NUMITOR,  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  and  the  br 
ther  of  Amulius.  Procas>  before  his  death,  made  his  two  soi 
joint  heirs  to  the  crown ;  but  Amulius,  on  getting  possessic 
of  the  throne,  excluded  Numitor,  whose  son  Lansus  he  put 
death,  and  obliged  Ilia,  or  Rhea  Sylvia,  Numitor*s  only  daugl 
ter,  to  become  a  vestal.  This  princess  becoming  pregnant,  d 
clared  that  she  was  with  child  by  the  god  Mars ;  and  aAe 
wards  brought  forth  Remus  and  Romulus,  who  at  length  killc 
Amulius,  and  restored  Numitor  to  the  throne,  B.  C.  754. 

ARCA  LAURENTIA,  was  the  wife  of  Faustuks  the  she] 
herd,  and  nurse  to  Remus  and  Romulus.  The  Romans  mac 
her  a  goddess,  and  devoted  a  holiday  to  her  service. 

ROMULUS,  and  REMUS,  twin  brothers.  These  ti 
children  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  order  of  Amulius,  wl 
usurped  the  crown  of  his  brother  Numitor,  king  of  Alba.  Ni 
mitor  was  grandfather  to  the  twins.  The  children  were  foui 
and  preserved  by  Faustulus,  one  of  the  king's  shepherds,  wl 
educated  them  as  his  own  children.  When  they  grew  up  at 
were  informed  of  their  real  origin,  they  put  Amulius- to  deat 
and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grandfather  Numitor.  Thi 
afterwards  undertook  to  build  a  city,  and  to  determine  whi( 
of  the  two  brothers  should  have  the  management  of  it,  th< 
had  recourse  to  omens  and  the  flight  of  birds.  Remi 
saw  first  a  flight  of  six  vultures,  and  soon  after,  Romulu 
twelve ;  and  therefore,  as  his  number  was  greater,  he  began  i 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  city,  hoping  that  it  would  become 
warlike  and  powerful  nation,  as  the  birds  from  which  he  he 
received  tlie  omen  were  fond  of  prey  and  slaughter.  Romuli 
marked  with  a  furrow  the  place  where  he  i^dshed  to  ere 
the  walls ;  but  their  slendemess  was  ridiculed  by  Remus,  wli 
leaped  over  them  with  the  greatest  contempt.  This  irritJi 
ed  Romulus,  and  Remus  was  immediately  put  to  deati 
When  the  walls  were  built,  the  city  was  without  inhabitantf 
but  Romulus,  by  making  an  asylum  of  a  saci'ed  grove,  soo 
collected  a  multitude  of  fugitives,  foreigners  and  criminal 
whom  he  received  as  his  lawful  subjects.  They  were  hon 
ever  despised  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  none  wei 
willing  to  form  matrimonial  connections  with  them.  But  R< 
mulus  obtained  by  force  what  was  denied  to  his  petitions.  Th 
Romans  celebrated  gaitkes  in  honour  of  the  god  Census,  an 
forcibly  carried  away  all  the  females  who  had  assembled  thai 
to  be  spectators  of  these  unusual  exhibitions*    Th^se  vioka 
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ires  oflfended  the  neighbouring  nations ;  they  made  war 
st  the  ravishers  with  various  success,  till  at  last  they  en- 
Rome,  which  had  been  betrayed  to  them  by  one  of  the 

virgins.     A  violent  engagement  was  begun  in  the  middle 

Roman  forum  ;  but  the  Sabines  were  conquered,  or,  ac- 
ig  to  Ovid,  the  two  enemies  laid  down  their  arms,  when 
-omen  had  rushed  between  the  two  armies,  and  by  their 
and  entreaties  raised  compassion  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
ts  and  husbands.     The  Sabines  left  their  original  posses* 

and  came  to  live  in  Rome,  where  Tatius,  their  king, 
d  the  sovereign  power  with  Romulus.  The  introduction 
i  Sabines  into  the  city  of  Rome  was  attended  with  the  most 
jry  consequences,  and  the  Romans,  by  pursuing  this  plan, 
dinitting  the  conquered  nations  among  their  citizens,  ren- 
.  themselves  more  powerful  and  more  formidable.  After* 
\  Romulus  divided  the  lands  which  he  had  obtained  by 
test;  one  part  was  reserved  for  religious  uses,  to  erect 
es,  and  to  consecrate  altars ;  the  other  was  appropriated 
le  expences  of  the  state ;  and  the  third  part  was  equally 
buted  among  his  subjects,  who  were  divided  into  three 
s  or  tribes.  The  most  aged  and  experienced,  to  the  num- 
f  100,  were  also  chosen,  whom  the  monarch  might  consult 
tters  of  the  highest  importance,  and  from  their  age  they 
»l]ed  senators,  and  from  their  authority  patres.  The  whole 
of  the  people  was  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  patri- 
and  plebeians,  patron  and  client,  who  by  mutual  interest 
induced  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  state,  and  to  promote 
ablic  good.  ISome  time  after  Romulus  disappeared  as  he 
iving  instructions  to  the  senators,  and  the  eclipse  of  the 
rhich  hapi^ened  at  that  time,  was  favourable  to  the  rumour 
I  asserted  that  the  king  had  been  taken  up  into  heaven, 
714,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-nine  years.  This  was  further 
med  by  J.  Proculus,  one  of  the  senators,  who  solenmly 
red,  that  as  he  returned  from  Alba,  he  had  seen  Romulus 
orm  above  human,  and  that  he  had  directed  hhn  to  tell 
Lomans  to  pay  him  divine  honours,  under  the  name  of  Q\ii- 

and  to  assure  them  that  their  city  was  doomed  one  day 
rome  the  ca]>ital  of  the  world.  This  report  was  immedi- 
credited,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  senators  dreaded  the 
bnent  of  the  people,  who  suspected  them  of  having  of- 
him  violence.  A  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and  a  regular 
y  called  Flamen  Qumna/iSf  was  appointed  to  offer  him 
ioes.  Romulus  was  ranked  by  the  Romans  among  the 
e  great  gods,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  received 
diatinguishcd  honours,  when  the  Romans  considered  him 
f  feonder  of  their  city  and  empire,  and  the  son  of  the  god 
r.  He  is  generally  represented  like  his  father,  so  much 
t  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them.   The  fable  of  the  two  chil- 
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drcn  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  being  nourished  by  a  she-wolf,  arose  from 
Lupa,  Faiistiilus*s  wife,  having  brought  them  up. 

HERSILIA,  the  wife  of  Romulus,  the  first  king  of  Rome. 
After  her  death,  she  was  deified,  and  worshipped  under  the 
names  of  Horta  and  Orta. 

TITUS,  TATIUS,  kin^  of  Cures  among  the  Sabines,  made 
war  against  the  Romans  alter  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  The 
gates  of  the  city  were  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  Tarpeia,  and 
the  army  of  the  Sabines  advanced  as  far  as  the  Roman  forum, 
where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought.  The  cries  of  the  Sabine 
virgins  at  last  stopped  the  fiiry  of  the  combatants,  and  an  agree* 
ment  was  made  between  the  two  nations.  Tatius  consented  to 
leave  his  ancient  possessions,  and  with  his  subjects,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cures,  to  come  and  live  in  Rome.  He  shared  the 
royal  authority  with  Romulus,  and  lived  in  the  greatest  union. 
He  was  murdered  about  six  years  after,  at  Lanuvion,  B.C.  74^ 
for  an  act  of  cruelty  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Laurentes.  This 
was  done  by  order  of  his  royal  colleague,  according  to  some 
authors. 

TARPEIA,  a  vestal  virgin,  who  betrayed  the  citadel  of 

^Rome  to  the  Sabines,  on  condition  they  ^ould  give  her  the 

golden  bracelets  on  their  arms,  which  they  did,  and  she  was 

killed  with  the  weight  of  them.    From  her  name  the  mountain 

was  called  Tarpeian. 

NUMA,  second  king  of  Rome,  ^  Sabine,  the  son  of  Pompi- 
lius  Pompo,  a  person  ot  illustrious  family.    The  Sabines  at  mis 
time  were  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  and  strictness  of  their 
manners;  and  Numa,  whose  mind  was  improved  by  the  philo- 
sophy which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth,  became  himself  emi- 
nent for  wisdom  and  virtue.  Such  was  the  reputation  of  Numa, 
that  Tatius,  the  Sabine  associate  of  Romulus  in  his  kingdom, 
bestowed  upon  him  his  daughter.    At  the  death  of  Romulus 
the  Romans  fixed  upon  him  as  their  king,  and  two  senators 
were  deputed  to  acquaint  him  of  the  fact.     Numa  at  first  re- 
fused their  offer,  but  was  at  length  prevailed  upon,  with  muck 
difficulty,  to  accept  the  crown.     Ik  was  not,  like  Romulus, 
fond  of  the  arts  and  practice  of  war,  but  appUed  himself  to 
tame  the  ferocity  of  his  subjects,  to  inculcate  a  reverence  for 
the  Deity,  and  to  quell  their  dissensions,  by  dividing  all  the 
citizens  into  different  classes.    He  established  different  orders 
of  priests,  and  encouraged  the  report  which  was  spread  of  his 
paying  regular  visits  to  the  nymph  Egeria,  making  use  of  her 
name  to  give  sanction  to  the  laws  and  institutions  wnich  he  had 
introduced.    He  impressed  upon  the  Romans  the  idea  that  die  ^ 
safety  of  the  empire  depended  on  the  preservation  of  the  sacnd  ^ 
shield,  which,  it  was  then  generally  believedi  fell  from  heaveib  !* 
He  dedicated  new  temples,  particularly  that  of  Jams,- vUdi  ^ 
was  to  remain  shut  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  to  stand  qpen  in  4 
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ttqwflcvtft  'ixs BRM MraBu lAn  fisr ttie  rafomution  ra  nMn* 
ti*%  tni  BTonottd  tgnevitan,  by  mwignihg  portioiu  of  tlie 
Cflriqpend  lands  to  thme  who  had  no  o&er  occupatum.  H« 
WBJtm^tmnA  to  bceak  the  diilincti<Hi  which  subrated,  when  he 
cMw  to  tfu  crown,  between  the  Bonmns  and  Salnnea,  by  dit^ 
teftntjag  die  eitueni^  genenlh',  nito  eompinies,  aeoadiiw  to 
Aifr  tmdes  and  oceapatfana,  thaa  nmtnig  the  indrndnab  oftbe 
Mo aatioaaby  the  aulMwdinate  ties  of  eommumties  of  mterest 
nA  nnpto)-nicot.  Another  reform  be  attempted,  which  ap^ 
^mw  not  only  woBclerf^  but  ahnost  beyond  beBe^  had  we  not 
WkftB  evidence  m  to  tibe  ftet ;  tiiis  was  the  reformation  of  tlie 
iBfenlar,  (he  priodiJe  of  which  was  the  divintHi  of  the  year 
iwo  twelve  lunar  moTithi,  whieh  he  made  correspond  with  the 
eeuncuf  lilt- !?unby  intenalatiou.  Nnma  likewise  matked  out 
Ae  biiuiidiLrics  of  the  Roman  territories,  which  Romnhu  had 
(kdined  doing  ;  ttnd,  therefiire,  seemed  to  lenoimce  tiie  idea 
of  Aiture  at;grandiiaiieDt  hy  the  operation  of  warfive.  tSa 
iriiule  reifni  was  T/hoQy  pacific ;  and  had  lus  aneeeesors  been  like 
JimatiS,  Home  would  nsTe  been  ranked  only  among  Ae  P^**y 
Urios  of  Italy ;  he  miiy,  howef«r,  be  justly  dcnoBunated  one  of 
Ifab  Ibunden  c^tibe  Roman  greatness,  bam  die  stability  whidi 
kseanfisrred  tm  the  constitution  bjr  Us  dTil  and  rehgious  insti* 
'  Mm.  He  died,  afte^  •  reign  of  mrty-three  years,  baTing  ar- 
lind  at  the  age  of  e^^-lHree.  Previoudy  to  lus  deam  he 
trteied  his  body  to  be  interred  in  a  stooe  coffin,  contrary  to  the 
cmlom  of  the  times,  and  his  book  of  ceremonies,  which  con- 
dMed  of  twelve  in  Latin,  and  as  many  in  Greek,  to  be  buried 
b  his  nde.  Tbeset  it  was  aaii,  was  taken  up  about  400  years 
ner;  and,  because  it  was  thought  impious  to  communicate  the 
^Meries  they  contained  to  the  conunon  people,  they  were  burnt 
Mf  order  of  the  senate.  He  left  behind  nim  one  daughter, 
irikd  Pompilia,  who  married  Marcius  Nuraa,  and  became  the 
tuther  of  .incus  Marcius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome. 

TULLUS  HOSTILIUS,  was  elected  king  of  Rome,  alter 
tbe  death  of  Numa,  in  the  year  B.  C.  67S.  He  began  his  reign 
Wh  rendering  himself'  popular,  by  dividing  a  portion  of  the 
Rgal  lands  amongst  there  who  had  no  such  property ;  but  de- 
bating fi-oin  the  course  pursued  by  his  pacific  predecessors,  he 
r^^lantrit  cd,  by  a  stratagem,  to  engage  the  Romans  in  a  war  with 
'ue  Albans.  The  Albans  declining  a  combat,  Tullus  proposed 
•anion  between  Rome  and  Alba,  and  for  the  accomplishment 
flCthiii  objijc^  that  the  principal' Alban  families  should  settle  at 
Rome.  To  this  proposal  me  Albans  objected,  but  it  was 
sfH^Nrd  tli.-it  the  superiority  of  ather  city  should  be  decided  fay 
a  orabiii  lietween  three  persona  of  each  dty.  The  superiority 
of  RiiiM-  baving  been  thus  determined,  Tullus  proceeded  to 
'  h  the  fedentes,  for  their  alleged  misconduct  in  the  Alban 
:  aul  hariag  lunBnoned  Mettius  Fufietius,  the' Alban  dic- 
VOI,.  I.  O 
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taXor,  to  join  him  with  the  troops  of  his  nation,  the 
apparently  complied,  but  in  an  engagement  that  ensued,  proved 
treacherous.  The  Romans,  however,  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  Tullus  and  Mettius  practised  the  same  kind  of  dissi- 
mulation ;  whilst  the  former  courteously  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  latter,  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  demoli«i  die 
city  of  Alba  in  the  absence  of  its  soldiers,  and  at  the  same  time 
ordered  the  Roman  and  Alban  troops  to  attend  him  in  his 
camp  unarmed,  but  he  privately  instructed  the  Romans  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  swords  under  their  garments.  Charging 
Mettius  with  perfidy,  he  ordered  him  to  lie  seized,  and  to  be 
&stened  between  two  chariots,  and  thus  to  be  torn  asunder,  bm 
an  emblem  of  his  attempt  to  dissolve  the  union  of  the  two 
states.  His  accomplices  were  also  put  to  the  sword.  The  rest 
of  the  Albans  were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  henceforth  formed 
one  people  with  the  Romans.  Alba,  with  the  exception  of  its 
temple,  was  razed ;  and  for  the  accommodation  of  these  new 
inhabitants.  Mount  Caslius  was  taken  into  the  compass  of 
Rome. 

Having  subdued  the  Fudenates,  Tullus  made  war  affainst 
the  Sabines,  and  conquered  them,  and  then  summoned  the 
Latin  towns  dependent  upon  Alba  to  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome,  whose  country,  on  their  refusal,  he  invaded* 
In  his  old  age,  however,  he  exchanged  his  military  prowess  for 
the  weakness  of  superstition ;  and  terrified  by  prodigies  and 
apprehended  tokens  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  he  had  re- 
course to  a  variety  of  expiatory  rites.  The  manner  in  which 
his  life  terminated  has  been  differently  represented.  Some  say 
that  his  palace  was  struck  by  lightning,  which  destroyed  him 
and  his  family ;  whilst  others  have  charged  his  murder  on  An- 
cus  Marcius,  his  successor,  who  is  also  suspected  of  having  set 
fire  to  his  palace.  He  died,  however,  after  a  rei^n  of  thirty- 
three  years,  during  which  he  enlarged  the  size  ana  populivtion 
of  Rome,  with  little  addition  to  its  territories. 

MARCIUS  NUMA,  the  son-in-law  of  Numa  PomiHlius, 
aud  the  father  of  king  Ancus,  was  made  governor  of  Rome  by 
Tullus  Hostilius. 

SEQUINIUS,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Alba,  had  two  daudi- 
ters ;  one  married  to  Curiatius,  a  citizen  of  Alba,  and  ttw 
other  to  Horatius,  a  citizen  of  Rome.  These  two  sisters  were 
brought  to  bed  on  the  same  day,  each  of  three  male  children, 
who  were  at  this  interesting  period  in  the  same  flower  of  their 
age,  and  remarkable  for  Sieir  strength  and  dexterity.  Tfai 
Alban  general  having  fixed  on  the  three  Coriatii,  the  king  of 
Rome  had  his  attention  directed  to  the  three  Horatii,  propoied 
the  matter  to  them,  who  consulted  their  father  on  the  ocea* 
sion.  The  father,  dreading  the  event,  and  apprised  of  the  be* 
trothment  of  one  of  his  daughters  to  one  of  the  Curiatii,  he* 
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il 'fer  uine  liine  in  coiB|i3]n^  «4l|i  the  wkbes  of  liis  eoiw ; 
Itot  the  love  of  his  eountrr  nhamteb  pnrailing  over  every 
Mhcrcoiwitleration.  ItelefthvMliitoaarowiicMoe.  AVhen 
■  iDfiirmed  thut  in  tmitetionof  dieCtiriatii,dieT])referred 
^U  death,  or  an  importaiit  netory,  to  an  inmnrwna  Ufe, 
I  up  bis  eyea  to  neaTeo,  and,  embradng  nis  children, 
*  "  *  I  a  luippy  hiAerV  sad  then  commMided 
•  announce  to  fte  fang  In  eauKsat. 
Tfac  combat  of  the  Horabi  and  the Cariatn bring  jvoddmed 
b  b<jih  cAmp.s  Tiilliiiled  dw  former,  and  Fiiflfetnu  the  latter, 
whilst  the  people  streved  the  way,  aa  tfaey  pawed,  with  flowera, 
and  put  Rarknd?  on  dirir  heada}  for  mj  woe  eonrideted  as 
nctioiK.nlvi  had  luluntarily  devoted themadfea  for  0idrcoun> 
try.  A  |il,-iin  h  ing  between  the  two  eampa  wsa  dioaen  for  die 
combat  i  '.md  tho  t\\  a  kniga  advanced  widi  their  i!ham{donB 
aad  heralds  to  the  middle,  wbeie.  before  tibe  combat  b^^ui, 
Ibey  concluded  a  treaty,  whidi  tenti  as  a  pattan  for  moat  of  . 
the  Ireatiea  that  were  ever  after  made  by  the  'Romuu,  When 
thn  aokmnity  waa  luudied,  tbe  chanqnoM  advanced  witfa  a 
d«w  pace  towards  eadi  other;  and  beme  Aej  commenced  the 
koaOt  atuck,  they  embnteed  cseh  odier  wiui  aB  the  ezprea* 
Amof  the  most  tender  and  siaoerefriendahip.  Hwapeetatom 
■had  tram  at  the  sigh^  aod  mattered  ctm^iUinta  a^untt  die 
kiBgt  Tor  cjii^iog  siicb  afiectintate  telationa  to  abed  die  blood 
of  one  aiK'ther.  The  tendemeaa  of  die  yotmg  hetoea,  how- 
ever, did  not  abute  their  Courage;  each  of  diOB  reanmed  faia 
WHM,  (iml  .>^lectc-d  his  adversary.  The  combat  then  began 
widigrt-Kt  impetuoMty;  the  noise  of  thdr  aima  was  heard  at  a 
pmt  distance,  :im\  the  air  resounded  with  a  confosed  maxtiire 
af  dioutQ  and  acclamations  from  both  canps,  as  either  of  the 
•onbatani';  appeared  to  have  the  advantage.  The  victory  waa 
Imiu  hi-lil  ill  ^u-p<i]^e,  by  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  combatants. 
Ac  leL^th  the  ruK'^tofthe  Horatii  received  a  mortal  wound, 
ud  tV!t.  Ai  till-  -i;;litthe  Albans  triumphed,  and  the  Romans 
vMeOic  /,'  [1  ijii.>  ;_'ri  ,i,r  consternation,  which wassoon  followed  by 
ittpiir  will  n  tin  \  aaw  the  second  Horatius,  pierced  through  by 
ilic  C'uriatii,  expire  on  the  body  of  his  brother. 
he  tlireo  .Uban  brothers  were  wounded,  and  the 
appeared  unhurt  and  vigorous.  Thinking 
ijiatch  for  the  three  brothers  together,  he  ' 
Mtagem,  and  retreated  as  if  he  fled.  Upon 
ii-ued  him  at  different  distances,  as  their 
illowed ;  Horatius  perceived  the  success  of 
liat  they  were  separated  from  each  other, 
id  slew  them  aQ  singly,  before  one  could 
-■t.mce  of  the  other ;  and,  elated  with  his 
mU  of  the  vanquisheid: — Ae  Roman  camp 
hile  resounding  with  j<^fiil  acdainati(»u  m  honour 
o2 
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of  their  hero.  Thus  Rome  gained  the  superiority  over  Alba, 
its  inothcT  city ;  wliich  FufFetius  acknowlecl^ed  on  the  field  of 
h  attle,  sahitiii;^  Tulkis  as  his  sovereign,  and  asking  him  what 
were  his  cuimnaiids.  1'ullus  n^plied,  **  I  command  you  to  keeu 
the  Alban  youtli  in  readiness  to  nuirch  at  my  orders,  in  case  I 
make  war  with  the  Veieiitcfi." 

As  Iloratiiis  was  returning  to  the  city,  he  was  met  by  hii 
sister,  wlio,  perceiving  him  loaded  with  the  spoik  of  the  three 
brotlters,  among  which  was  a  military  rohe  which  she  had 
wrouglit  witli  lier  own. hands  for  the  Curiatius,  to  whom  she 
had  been  betrothed,  she  could  not  forbear  tearing  her  Iiaifp 
beating  her  breast,  and  reviling  her  brother  with  the  most  re- 

1)roachful  and  provoking  words,  for  imbruing  his  hands  in  the 
ilooil  of  his  relations.  Iloratius,  flushed  with  his  late  victory, 
and  enragi  d  at  his  sister  s  unsoas<mable  grief,  killed  her  upon 
the  spot,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  his  father,  who 
not  only  approved  the  action,  but  would  not  allow  his  daughter 
to  be  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Horatian  family.  How- 
ever, u])on  the  return  of  TuUus  to  Uome,  Horatius  was  brought 
by  some  illustrious  citizens  before  the  tribunal,  to  take  his  trial. 
Thinking  it  dangerous  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  laws  in  favour 
of  con<pierors,  tliey  insisted  on  his  being  tried,  and  condemned, 
if  found  guilty,  'i'ullus  anxious  to  manifest  his  regard  for  the 
laws,  and  at  the  same  time  solicitous  for  saving  ycmng  Ilora- 
tius, and  also  foreseciing  that  he  would  be  censured  by  some 
for  condemning,  and  by  otliers  for  acquitting  the  criminid,  dex- 
ter4>us1y  clianged  the  afl'uir  into  a  state  crime,  the  cognizance 
of  which  dill  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  two  commissioners,  or 
deccm\  ii'i,  whom  the  king  was  to  name.  The  crime  was  noto- 
rious, nor  was  it  disowned  by  the  prisoner ;  the  decemviri, 
therefore,  without  delay,  pronounced  sentience  against  him,  in 
these  words :  "  Wv  judge  you  to  be  guilty  of  treason ;  go^ 
lictiir.  and  tie  his  hands."  As  soon  as  judgment  was  given, 
Ihiratius,  1)y  the  kings  advice,  appealed  to  an  assembly  of  tlie 
])eople,  who  revoked  the  sentence  of  the  decemviri,  rather 
through  admiration  of  his  couraL^e,  says  Livy,  than  for  the 
justice  of  his  cause.  However,  that  the  crime  might  not  escape 
wholly  unpuni>hed,  Iloratius  was  Cimdemned  to  pass  under  toe 
yoke,  an  ign^miiny  with  which  it  was  usual  to  treat  prisoner! 
t>f  war,  who  had  surrendered  their  arms.  The  king  also  ap- 
pointed expiations  to  jtacify  the  anger  of  the  gods,  provoked, 
by  this  \iolation  of  the  laws. 

IlOUATll,  three  lloman  brothers,  who,  in  the  reign 
Tullus  Ilostilius,  fought  against  the  three  Curiatii,   who 
longeil  to  the  army  of  the  All)ans.     The  two  armies  b 
equal,  tiirei*  brothers  on  eacii  side  were  chosen  to  decide  — 
content  of  .suiNsriority.    Two  of  the  Iloratii  were  first  luDed 
but  the  tliird,  by  his  address,  successively  slew  the  thiee  ^ 
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:i  '  rendered  the  dif  of  Alba  subject  to 
:t  article. 
_!rn;  these,  in  Roman  hiatory,  are  three  brothers, 
!  selected  by  the  Alban  general  aa  championa  for  a 
ilh  tho  ibrce  odter  brothere,  named  Horatii,  cboacn 
br  TuUu'i  llostiliiis,  UngofHome,  in  order  to  dedde  the  dif- 
frfpncc  Hiilisistiii;;  lu-ivfeen  AHm  and  Rome,  B.C.  667.  On'an 
ttdcrvUrw  Ik^twi.tii  fhc  two  commanders  of  die  hostile  annies, 
the  Albaji  Rciiciwl  lU'cltoing  to  tenninate  the  dispute  by  a  sintcle 
rombat  witli  Tullu^  HostiEus,  according  to  the  proposid  of  me 
Inttcr,  KUiigestcd  (hat  three  championa  shoidd  be  cliotenout 
of  each  camp  for  icrmina^g  the  quand.  As  soon  as  the 
a);rv«ni<-nt  ivas  Uikhmi  to  the  two  armies,  it  excited  a  strong 
nnuUtKin  iitiuinj;  tiie  young  warriors  for  the  honour  of  being 
chosen  tu  tlii<  imiiurtant  combat.  During  the  intermediate 
suqieitHc,  i'litletiiH  ciist  his  eyes  upon  three  Ajbans,  o^  the 
drcam;rt«iic(^R  oi'  nhute  birib,  are  recorded  under  Ibe  article 
Sequinius,  ]>.igc  19  K 


PHILOSOPHY. 

ABARIS,  a  |>crsoiia£e  of  aotiqnily,  concermng  whom  there  . 
ii  more  TMe  tlian  truui.  Our  author  says,  ^t  ^e  world 
hfiag  vUiU'd  uUii  tlic  pestilence,  the  oracle  required  that  the 
Atlumiun.^  slmnlil  olll-r  prayers  for  all  otlier  nations,  on  which 
lariouii  totjiitriis  scut  then-  ambassadors  to  Athens,  among 
"bont  VIA'  All  ii'U  tlie  Hyperborean.  His  learning  and  ac- 
nmplUliiuciit."  arc  !-|ioken  of  highly  by  several  writers,  but 
itw  what  rountrv  he  came  is  an  undecided  question.  Some 
tqrlie  wn^  a  Sovtliian,  and  a  modem  makes  the  Hyperborean 
CDQDtrir,'^  ti-i  lie  till.'  wUBtem  islands  of  Scotland.  Abaris  pro- 
Ittbly  lived  B.  C.  7G8.  lldecting  the  fabulous,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  such  a  mnn  lived,  and  that  his  talents  and  character 
twe  pslrnoriliuary.  Himcrius  relates,  that  he  was  iiffable  luid 
pitasant  in  cunvcri^ntton,  in  dispatching  great  affairs  secret 
■ad  indiistrioiis,  ijuick  sighted  in  present  exigencies,  in  pre- 
fuCure  ilangcrs  circumspect  a  searcher  after  wisdom, 
B  of  frienduitp,  trusting  indeed  little  to  fortune,  and 
;  every  thing  trusted  to  him  for  his  prudence.  Neither 
lemy  nuc  the  Lyceuih-,  says  M.  Toland,  could  furnish 
I  with  better  qualities  to  go  so  fur  abroad,  and  to  such 
>ns,  nboul  :mairs  no  less  arduous  than  important. 
t  attentiM'l}'  con^der  his  moderation  in  eating  and 
and  the  use  of  all  those  things  which  oux  natural  up- 
ntly  i-i'iivc,  adding  the  candour  and  simplicity  of 
th  tlic  solidity  and  wisdom  of  his  answers,  all 
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n'hicli  we  find  sufficiently  attested ;  it  must  be  owned,  that  the 
world  at  that  time  had  few  to  compare  with  Abaris. 

GEBER,  or  GIABER,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  chemist, 
and  mathematician  of  Arabia,  supposed  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  Algebra.  He  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  several  tracts 
on  chemistry,  or  rather  alchemy. 

PITT  ACUSy  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  warrior.  He  is  placed 
under  the  head  of  philosophy,  as  he  is  reckoned  amonff  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece^  He  was  bom  at  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos,  about 
the  year  650  B.  C.  In  a  war  between  his  countrymen  and  the 
Athenians,  he  challenged  to  a  single  combat  their  genenl 
Phrymon,  a  man  of  great  strength,  who  had  been  a  victor  in  the 
Olympic  games,  and  vanquished  him  by  means  of  a  concealed 
net,  which  he  threw  over  the  enemy *s  head.  As  a  reward  tat 
his  valour  he  was  offered  a  very  large  tract  of  land,  which  he 
had  recovered  firom  the  enemy,  but  he  would  accept  no  matt 
than  he  could  measure  by  a  single  cast  of  the  javelin,  and  of  this 
even  he  consecrated  half  to  Apollo.  He  afterwards  expelled  die 
tyrant  Melanthius  from  Mitvlene;  and  having  liberated  his 
country,  was  placed  by  his  fellow  citizens  at  its  head.    He  now 

fovemed  with  as  much  wisdom  as  he  had  fought  with  braveiy. 
le  enacted  many  useful  laws,  and  in  order  that  he  might  be  m 
better  remembered  he  comprehended  them  in  600  verses.  la 
one  of  these  he  gave  a  severe  check  to  the  propensity  of  the 
people  to  drunkenness,  by  enjoining  a  double  pimishment  fiw 
crimes  committed  in  that  state.  After  having  held  the  reins  of 
government  during  ten  years  with  hiffh  reputation,  he  rengnei 
his  authority,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  study  and 
retirement.  He  died  about  the  year  570  B.  C.  The  maxnns  of 
Pittacus  were  held  in  such  high  esteem,  that  many  of  them  wen 
inscribed  upon  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  foHowiiiy 
may  be  riven  as  specimens  of  them :  **  Fower  discovers  die 
man;*'  ''Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well;**  "Be  watchful  fiv 
opportunities.*' 


POETRY. 

C  ALLINUS,  of  Ephesus,  a  very  ancient  Greek  poet,  ioveiitar  • 
of  elegiac  verse ;  some  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  t&  J 
collection  of  Stobaeus.    He  flourished  B.  C.  776.  '^< 

EUMELUS,  one  of  the  BacchiadsB,  who  wrote,  among  othflT  , 
things,  a  poetical  history  of  Corinth,  B.  C.  750.  ^ 

CARMENTA,  or  NICOSTRATA,  an  ancient  poetess  tf  ^ 
Latiiun ;  flourished  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  in  imk  ^ 
afterwards  divine  honours  were  paid  her.    It  is  supposed  to  H 
from  her  name  that  verses  were  named  Carmina  by  the  *  '*  - 
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SbewMaldlAil  niso  in  the  Qteek  iaaraage,  of  aquickwid  lively 
wil.  and  cnnvrrwiiril  in  divon  Idiidi  of  kunmg. 

ARCHILOCHUS,  a.  fimout  Ored poet ud musician,  wai^ 
aecnnlinic  ta   Herodotus,  contemponnr  widi  CmdAnlea  and 

Srget.  King  of  Lydia,  who  Boambai  about  the  fburteenA 
5iapiaxl,  and  B.  C.  724. 

He  was  born  at  Paros,  oae  of  the  Cjdades.  Hia  fiidier, 
Tclniclcs,  was  in  so  reepectable  a  station,  that  he  waa  choaen 
by  luN  countrymen  to  consuh  the  oracles  at  Delphosconcelrimig 
the  sending  a  colony  to  'lliaoa;  bat  hu  manner  Euripo,  wast 
slave,  whom  Telcsicles,  notwitfastanding  his  hi^  rank,  made 
tui  wife.  Though  Archlloclitu  ahowed  an  eatlf  attachment  to 
poetry  »n<l  music,  these  orta  did  not  prevent  his  going  mto  die 
amy;  but  at  the  tirst  engograaent  at  which  he  was  present  the 
younfrpoet,  like  Horace,  aM6iirownSiudding,lofftnisbocUer, 
though  he  saved  his  life  by  the  hdp  of  his  heels.  "  It  ii  mucii 
easier,"  xnid  he,  "  to  get  a  neir  bncUer  Uian  to  get  a  new  exist* 
ence."  I'his  pleasantry,  howerer,  did  not  save  hia  reputation ; 
nor  could  his  poetry  or  prayers  prevail  inwn  Lycambes,  die 
blher  of  his  mistress,  to  let  him  many  his  dao^ter,  tbooj^ 
Ae  had  lung  been  promised  to  hfan.  After  these  owrtificatioB^ 
bis  life  eeems  to  have  been  ODecmlimied  tissue  of  di^pwoeand 
resentment,  so  that  the  rage  of  Atdiiloebns became  proverbial)' 
aad  the  provoking  of  this  satirist  was  compared  to  the  treading 
ananerpcnti  a  comparison  not  too  severe,  if  it  be  true  that  Ly- 
eanbea  and  Jiis  three  daughten  were  so  mortified  by  his  satire, 
as  (o  be  driven  to  the  consolation  of  a  halter.  In  this  piece, 
■aay  adventures  are  mentioned,  full  of  de&mation,  and  out  of 
Aa  knowledge  of  the  public.    There  were  likewise  many  loose 

Oeit  i!i  it ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  on  account  of  these 
e  Liicedicmonians  laid  aprohibition  on  verses.  However, 
Flularch  «ays,  there  is  no  bard  of  antiquity  by  whom  the  two 
■ns  of  poetry  and  music  have  been  so  much  advanced  as  by 
Aichilochus.  To  him  is  attributed  particularly  the  sudden  tran- 
^n  from  one  rhythm  to  another  of  a  different  kind ;  and  the 
Btnner  of  accompanying  those  irregular  measures  upon  the 
Ifie.    Heroic  poetry,  in  hexameter  verse,  seems  to  have  been 
<wlely  in  use  among  the  more  ancient  poets  and  musicians ;  and 
lie  transition  from  one  rhythm  to  another,  which  lyric  poetry 
'Bqujrcd,  was  unknown  to  them ;  so  that  if  Archilocfaus  was  the 
•^t  author  of  this  mixture,  he  might  with  propriety  be  styled 
■•le  inventor  of  iyric  poetry,  which  after  his  time  became  a 
^^ecics  of  versification,  wholly  distinct  &om  heroic.     To  him  is 
"Mtewisc  iiscnbed  the  invention  of  epodes.    He  is  also  generally 
J^dioiied  among  the  first  victors  oi  the  Pythic  games  i  and  we 
^^m  from  Pindar,  that  his  muse  was  not  tdways  a  termagant ; 
1  though  no  mortal  escaped  her  rage,  yet  she  was  at  times 
'r  tranquil  and  pioua  to  dictate  hymns  in  praise  of  the 
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fods  and  heroes.  One  in  particular,  written  in  honour  of 
lercules^  acquired  him  the  acclamations  of  all  Greece ;  for  he 
sung  it  in  full  assembly  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  receiving  from  the  judges  the  crown  of  victory  con* 
secrated  to  real  merit.  The  hymn,  or  ode,  was  afterwards  sung 
in  honour  of  every  victor  at  Olympia,  who  had  no  poet  to  cele- 
brate his  particular  exploits.  AnshUochus  was  at  last  slain  by 
one  Callondas  Corax,  of  the  island  of  Naxos ;  who,  though  he 
did  it  in  battle,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  was  driven  out  of 
the  temole  of  Delphi,  by  command  of  the  oracle,  for  having 
deprived  of  life  a  man  consecrated  to  the  muses.  The  name  of 
Archilochus  and  Homer  were  equally  revered  and  celebrated  in 
Greece,  as  the  two  most  excellent  poets  which  the  nation  had 
ever  produced.  This  appears  from  an  epigram  in  the  Antho- 
logia ;  and  from  Cicero,  who  ranks  him  with  poets  of  the  first 
class,  and  in  his  Epistles  tells  us,  that  the  grammarian  Aristo- 
phanes, the  most  rigid  and  scrupulous  critic  of  his  time,  used 
to  say,  that  the  longest  poem  of  Archilochus  always  appeared  to 
him  the  most  excellent. 

LYCAMBES,  the  father  of  Neobule.  He  prombed  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  poet  Archilochus,  and  afterwards 
reftised  to  ftilfil  his  engagement  when  she  had  been  courted  by 
a  man  whose  opulence  had  more  influence  than  the  fortune  of 
the  poet.  This  irritated  Archilochus,  who  wrote  a  bitter  invec* 
tive  against  Lycambes  and  hb  daughter,  and  rendered  them 
both  so  desperate  by  the  satire  of  his  composition,  that  they 
hanged  themselves. 

ALCMAN,  a  lyric  poet,  was  bom  at  Sparta,  and  flourished 
in  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad,  B.  C.  668.  He.  composed 
several  poems,  of  which  only  some  fragments  remain,  quoted  by 
AthensBus  and  some  other  ancient  writers.  He  was  very 
amorous,  accounted  the  father  of  gallant  poesy  ;  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  that  introduced  the  custom  of  singing  love 
songs  in  company.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  eaters  of  his  age. 

MEGALOSTRATA,  a  Grecian  poetess,  friend  of  Alcman, 
the  lyrist.  None  of  her  poems  remain ;  but  there  are  satires 
written  against  her. 


MUSIC. 

TERPANDER,  one  of  the  most  renowned  musicians  of 
antiquity.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Oxford  Marbles,  that  he  was 
the  inventor  of  characters  to  express  musical  sounds  in  tiie 
several  genera ;  wliich  event  is  placed  about  six  hundred  and 
seventy  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Indeed  all  writers  who 
mention  the  progressive  state  of  music  in  Greece^  are  unanimous 
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in  oelebradnff  the  talents  of  Terpander.  The  Marbles  inform 
OB  Ucewisei  that  **  he  tausht  the  nomes,  or  airs,  of  the  l3rre  and 
flnle,  which  he  performed  himself  upon  this  last  instrument,  in 
concert  with  other  players  on  the  flute."  Several  writers  tell 
Dty  that  he  added  three  strings  to  the  lyre,  which  before  his 
time  had  but  four ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this,  Euclid  and 
Strabo  quote  two  versesi  which  they  attribute  to  Terpander 


"  The  tetrachord's  restraint  we  now  despise, 
The  seven-stringed  lyre  a  noble  strain  supplies." 

If  the  hymn  to  Mercury,  which  is  ascribed  to  Homer,  and  in 
which  the  seven  stringed  lyre  is  mentioned,  be  genuine,  it  robs 
Terpander  of  this  glory.  The  learned,  however,  have  great 
doubts  concerning  its  authenticity.  Among  the  many  signal 
services  which  Terpander  is  said  to  have  done  to  music,  none 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  notation  that  is  ascribed 
to  him  for  ascertaining  and  preserving  melody,  which  was  before 
traditional,  and  wholly  dependent  on  memory.  The  invention, 
however,  of  musical  characters,  has  been  attributed  by  Alyficus 
and  Jandentius,  two  Greek  writers  on  music,  and,  upon  their 
authority,  by  Boethius,  to  Pythagoras,  who  flourished  full  tn^o 
centuries  after  Terpander.  It  wul  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
tell  the  reader  upon  what  grounds  this  useful  discovery  has 
been  bestowed  upon  him.  Plutarch,  from  Heraclides  of  Pon- 
tus,  assures  us  that  Terpander,  the  inventor  of  nomes  for  the 
Gthera,  in  hexameter  verse,  "  set  them  to  music,"  as  well  as 
the  verses  of  Homer,  in  order  to  sing  them  at  the  public  games. 
And  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  telling  us  that  this  musician 
wrote  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  in  verse,  and  "  set  them  to  music," 
makes  use  of  the  same  expression  as  Plutarch,  which  seems 
dearly  to  imply  a  written  melody. 


PAINTING. 

CYDIAS,  an  ancient  Greek  painter,  who  made  a  painting 
of  the  Argonauts  in  the  eleventh  Olympiad.  This  celebrated 
piece  was  bought  by  the  orator  Hortensius  for  164  talents. 


ARCHITECTLRE  AND   SCULPTURE. 

HERMOGENES,  the  first  and  most  celebrated  architect  of 
aadquity,  was,  according  to  Vitmvius,  bom  at  Alantlada,  a  city 
m  Caria.    He  built  a  temple  of  Diana  at  Magnesia,  another  of 
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Bacchus  at  Tros ;  and  was  the  inventor  of  several  parts  of  ar- 
chitecture.   He  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject,  which  is  losti 

CLEETA,  an  ancient  Greek  architect  and  sculptor.  He 
built  the  Palaestra,  or  large  court  near  Olympius^  used  for  the 
horse  and  chariot  races  at  the  celebrated  Olympic  games,  which 
were  held  in  this  place  at  the  close  of  every  olympiadj  that  i^ 
every  fifth  year,  it  was  munificently  decorated  with  portiooa 
and  other  ornaments ;  and  the  audior  was  so  proud  of  his  pel^ 
formances,  that  he  introduced  the  following  mscription  under 
one  of  the  statues  which  he  had  made  on  Auens ;  **  Cleeta,  the 
son  of  Aristoclesi  who  invented  the  Pabestra  of  Olympiu^  did 
this.- 


.  \. 


I   •  V  ' 


PERIOD  IX. 

FROM  JOSIAH  TO  CYRUS* 

B.  C.  648. 

JUIARKABLE  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOTERIES. 


}jreiie  in  Africa  foonded.  - 

^axares  besieges  Nineteh,  bat  is  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  by  aq 

Incareion  of  the  Soythians,  who  remafned  masters  of  Asia  fcc 

t«eiity<«ight  yean. 
>raeo  pubiisbed  his  iohaman  laws  at  Athens. 
*haraoh  Necbo  attempted  to  malM  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 

Sea,  but  failed. 
fy  bis  order  some  Pboenieians  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea  roimd  Africa, 

and  retarned  by  the  Mediterranean. 
rhe  first  eaptitity  of  the  Jews  by'  Ndbnchadnenar.    Ninofeh  de» 

alloyed  by  Cyazares. 


OS  period  is  remarkable  for  producing  those  charaeters  who 
^t  about  the  total  ruin  of  the  Jewish  monarchy.  The  kingdom 
mel  had  fallen  B.  C.  717,  after  it  had  subsisted  264  years.  The 
bm  of  Judah  still  continued,  but  B.  C.  514 ;  it  was  also  demolished 
it  had  existed  468  years,  from  the  b^inning  of  the  reign  of 
1 ;  and  388  years  from  the  separation  of  Judah  and  the  ten  tribes. 


GOVERNMENT. 

>SIAH,  king  of  Judah,  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and 
,  and  memorable  for  the  events  that  occurred  in  the  course 
I  rei^.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne,  upon  the  assasaina^ 
of  his  fitther  Amon,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  in  the  year 
.  640,  and  at  a  period  when  idolatry  am  wii^edness,  en« 
ifled  by  his  father's  profl^ate  example,  very  generally 
lued.  Josiah,  who  manifested  the  influence  of  pious  and 
oma  principles  at  a  very  early  age,  began  in  his  sixteenth 
tojproject  the  reformation  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  adopt 
•  fir  leatoring  the  worship  of  the  true  God;  at  the  age  of 
tj  )«tfs  he  vigorously  pursued  Ae  execution  of  the  plani 
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which  he  had  meditated.    He  began  with  abolishing  idolatry, 
first  at  Jerusalem,  and  then  through  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  destroying  the  altars  which  had  been  erected,  and 
the  idols  which  had  been  the  objects  of  veneration  and  worship. 
He  then  proceeded,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  to  a  complete 
restoration  of  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  regular  service 
of  the  temple.    Whilst  he  was  prosecuting  this  work,  and  re- 
pairing the  temple  which  had  been  long  neglected,  and  which 
nad  sunk  into  a  state  of  dilapidation,  the  book  of  the  law,  which 
had  been  concealed  in  the  temple,  was  happily  discovered. 
This  was  probably  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  had  been 
lodged  there  for  security  by  some  pious  priest  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  or  Manasseh.    Josiah,  desirous  of  averting  from  himself 
and  the  kingdom  the  threatened  judgments,  determined  to  ad- 
here to  the  direction  of  die  law,  in  me  business  of  reformation 
which  he  had  undertaken,  and  to  observe  the  festivals  enjoined 
by  Moses,  which  had  been  shamefully  neglected.    Witn  this 
view  he  assembled  all  the  elders  of  the  people  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  having  ascended  the  throne,  read  the  book  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  then  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  to 
observe  the  statutes  and  ordinances  which  it  enjoined.   To  this 
covenant  the  whole  assembly  testified  their  consent.    The  ark 
was  restored  to  its  proper  place,  the  temple  was  purified,  idola- 
trous utensils  were  removed,  and  those  appropriate  to  the 
worship  of  God  substituted  in  their  room.    After  these  preptr 
rations,  the  passover  was  observed  with  singular  zeal  and  nuut- 
nificence.    This  took  place  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  s 
reign.    But  in  pursuing  the  laudable  plans  of  reformadon,  be 
was  resisted  by  the  inveterate  habits  of  the  Israelites,  so  that 
his  zealous  and  persevering  efforts  were  ineffectual.    Their 
degeneracy  was  so  invincible,  that  the  Almighty  Sovereign  was 
provoked  to  inflict  upon  them  those  calamities  which  were  de- 
nounced by  the  prophet  Zephaniah.   In  the  thirty-second  year 
of  Josiah's  reign,  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  advanced 
with  his  army  against  Carchemish,  a  city  situated  on  the  river 
Euphrates ;  and  he  was  opposed  by  the  king  of  Judah,  so  that 
a  bloody  battle  ensued  at  Megiddo,  in  which  Josiah  received  a 
mortal  wound,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  after  he  had  heea 
conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  reigiii 
B.  C.  609. 

His  death  was  greatly  lamented  by  all  his  subjects,  and  an 
elegy  was  written  on  the  occasion  by  the  prophet  Jeremiali^ 
which  is  not  now  extant. 

S AD YATTES,  the  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  father  of 
Alyattes  U.,  and  grandfather  of  tue  famous  Croesus.  He  soo- 
ceeded  Andynes  II.,  about  B.  C.  631 ;  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Milesians  for  six  years,  and  died  B.  C.  619,  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  his  reign. 


'■  JaXAT£BB  n^ldng  of  Lydia,  oFHiB  fiuoOy  of  the  Mer^ 
irfgj  Mitinw  Mnei  tp  CrcewM,  He  drove  Ae  CSnmteriani 
litti Afhy  end iMide war i^pdnst  11^  Hediedwhen 

agAinst  Iffibtusj  amr  a  reign  of  durty-fiTe  years.    A 
nt  waa  raiaed  on  his  grave,  with  Ae  money,  which  the 
of  Ljrdia  had  obtamed  by  prottitution.    An  edqpie  of 
IftoMM  tenamaled  a  battle  between  him  andCyaxares. 
XnrAXARES  L,  king  of  the  Modes,  who  socceeded  hia 
lMka^nttaortes»B.C.0U^  waaaprinceof^pEeatooaiaj2e,ex- 
iMMbaiy  abilitte8,and  devoted  to  the  nufitary  proresidoii^ 
fci  ifca  yrecedaig  re^ns,  nrach  of  the  kingdom  had  hem  eoiH 
'.  Dy  the  Assjfnaas;  bn^  by  ihe  prowess  and  doll  of 
Ee^  it  waa  retaken.    He  not  only  defeated  his  enemiea 
ItrWbattfal  on  which  ahnost  every  thing  dependedi  bat  hod 
^      tp  Nineveh^  thdr  capital.    Scaroefy  however  had  he  ob* 
1  dus  oligect,  when  die  Sqrthians  suooeasfhBy  invaded  Iob 
iriMta]F*  end  made  thonadhres  masters  of  Media,  and  a  great' 

KiPor  Vfjpn  Aflia,  which  tibev  held  &r  nearly  thirty  years. 
,  nieimh  their  oppiessionyCyaxares  resolved  to  me  hinn 
Hlf  Beam  them  by  stratagem.    He  acooidingly  invited  diem  to 
Itpgrneai  feast,  which  was  mven  in  every  femity;  and  when 
fisir^MVc  off  dieir  guard  Inrmtoxieation,  he  caused  a  massacre 
|||«'IbM  pbce,  and  dius  need  himself  from  his  enemies.    He 
tifm  Attacked  the  Indians  for  havingldded  or  succoured  the 
l^iilire  Scydiians.    These,  however,  were  not  eanly  subdued ; 
SHl  after  five  years'  war,  which  was  carried  on  with  various 
anaeeas,  a  most  obstinate  engagement  took  place ;  but  a  total 
iApee  of  the  sun,  which  happened  during  tne  heat  of  battle, 
mi  ao  powerful  an  effect  on  the  superstition  of  both  parties, 
%t(t  with  one  accord  they  retreated ;  peace  was  concluded,  and 
i|— iniriue  was  brought  about  between  the  daughter  of  the 
Indian  king  and  Astyages,  the  eldest  son  of  Cyaxares.    This 
'  IMS  beinff  settled,  Cyaxares  entered  into  a  strict  alliance 
Nabopolassar,    king  of  Babylon,    and    in   coiyunction 
Iiis  new  firiend,  he  resiuned  die  siege  of  Nineveh,  slew 
the  king,  and  levelled  that  proud  metropolis  with  the 
This  important  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  great  suc- 
of  the  allied  monarchy,  and  hid  the  foundation  of  die 
sal  empires  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians.    Enriched 
dbe  plunder  of  very  many  subjugated  nations,  they  divided 
feirces,  Nabopolassar  pursuing  conquests  in  the  west, 
es  sallying  upon  the  provinces  of  Armenia,  Pontus, 
locia,  which  ne  subdued  with  great  slaughter  of  the 
After  these  achievements,  the  armies  united  again, 
the  conquest  of  the  Assyrian  empire.   Cyaxares 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by 
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NABOPOLASSAR,  a  prince  of  Babylon,  united  widi 
Astyages  against  Syria,  which  country  they  conquerecU  and 
having  divided  it  between  them,  founded  two  Idnffdom^  that  of 
the  Medes  under  Astyages^  and  that  of  the  ChaJdaeana 
Nabopolassar,  in  the  year  B.  C.  626.  Necho,  king  of 
jealous  of  the  power  of  the  latter,  declared  war  againit 
and  defeated  him.  Nabopolassar  died  after  a  reign  of  twentf* 
one  years. 

NECHOy  king  of  Egypt^  called  in  scripture  Pharaoh  NedMH 
succeeded  his  fauier  Psammetichus,  B.  C.  616|  and  ia  oeldml* 
ed  in  history  for  attemptingi  though  in  vain,  to  cut  a  eanal 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  gulf*    No  less  than  12,000  men 

Esrished  in  the  attempt.  He  carried  his  arms  aa  &r  aa  tbi 
uphrates,  and  conquered  the  city  of  Carchenuah.  TUi 
prince  is  known  by  tlie  name  of  Necho  in  prophane  liistanr,  as 
well  as  in  Scripture.  He  raised  CTeat  land  armiefl,  and  fitted 
out  vast  fleets,  as  well  upon  the  Mediterranean  aa  upon  Ae 
Red  Sea;  he  gave  battle  to  the  Syrians  near  the  cky  of 
Miedol ;  routed  them,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of 
Cadytis.  The  learned  however,  are  not  agreed  about  Cadytii. 
Some  will  have  it  to  be  Cades  in  Arabia  Ji^traea ;  others  Jenh 
salem ;  and  others  say  it  is  the  city  of  Cedes,  Kedesh,  fai  Gali- 
lee, in  the  tribe  of  NaphtaU.  The  Scriptures  acquamt  ua  wUi 
the  whole  expedition  of  Necho  in  all  its  particulars.  It  hi^ 
pened  B.  C.  610.  See  2  Kings  xzii.  29,  &c  and  2  ChnM. 
XXXV.  20,  21.,  &c.  Jeremiah  imbrms  us,  ch.  xlvL  8.  that  Gh^ 
chemish  was  taken  from  Necho  by  Nebuchadnezsar;  and 
Josephus  adds,  that  this  monarch  reduced  the  whole  coontiy 
between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates ;  so  that  Necho's  conqueila 
were  very  short  lived. 

JEHOAHAZ,  otherwise  Shallum,  son  of  Josiah,  king  of 

Judah.   Jer.  xxii.  11.   Josiah  dying  of  his  wounds  at  Megidd% 

Jehoahaz  succeeded  hun,  2  Kings  xxiii.  SO,  31,  82,  though  ha 

was  not  Josiah*s  eldest  son.    He  was  twenty-three  years  oU 

when  he  began  to  reisn,  and  he  reigned  about  three  monthi  in 

the  year  B.  C.  609.    Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  returning  fiom  his 

expedition  against  Carchemish,  was  provoked  that  t^e  pe<qile 

of  Judah  had  placed  this  prince  on  the  throne  without  ma  par* 

ticipation.     Necho  sent  for  him  to  Iliblah  in  Syria,  divested 

him  of  the  kingdom,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  sent  him 

into  Egypt,  where  he  died.  Jeremiali  xxii.  11,  13.    Jehaiakn% 

or  EUiakim,  his  brother,  was  made  king  in  his  room*  i- 

JEHOIAKIM,  or  ELIAKIM,  brother  and  successor  e£ 

Jehoahaz,  king  of  Judah,  was  made  king  by  Necho,  iaaamd 

Egypt,  at  his  return  from  an  expedition  against  Carchemiu  ia 

the  year  B.  C.  609.    2  Kings  xxiii.  34,  35.    Necho  changed 

his  name  from  Eliakim  to  Jenoi^im,  and  set  on  him  a  ransom 

of  a  himdred  talents  of  silver,  and  ten  talents  of  gold.    To 
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this  money,  Jehoiakim  laid  heavy  taxes  on  his  people,  in 
proportion  to  their  fortunes.  Jehoiakim  was  twenty-nve  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  eleven  years  in 
Jerusalem. 

About  four  years  after  Jehoiakim  had  been  seated  on  the 
dmme  of  Judah,  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  the  Chaldasans, 
lumn^  recovered  what  Necho  had  taken  on  the  Euphrates, 
came  into  Phoenicia  and  Judea,  subdued  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
and  auUeeted  it  to  the  same  burdens  and  conditions  which  it 
■uflfefed  under  the  kin^  of  Egypt.  2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  2.  Je- 
was  taken,  and  Nebuchaonezzar  put  him  in  fetters,  in- 
to carry  him  to  Babylon;  but  he  restored  him  to 
liberty,  and  left  him  in  his  ovm  country,  on  condition  <^  his 
paying  a  large  tribute. 

:  Afker  this,  Jehoiakim  rebelled  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
lent  troops  of  Chaldaeans,  Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites, 
dial  ravaged  all  the  country,  and  carried  a  great  number  of 
Jievs  to  Babylon,  in  the  year  B.  C.  603.  Four  years  after, 
Jehoiakim  himself  was  taken,  slain,  and  thrown  into  the  com- 
aewer,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah.  He  was 
~  ~  by  his  son  Jehoiachin. 
JEHOIACHIN,  or  JECONIAH,  1  Chron.  iii.  17,  the  son 
of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  and  grandson  of  Josiah,  reigned 
only  three  months  over  Judah.  i  Kings  xxiv.  8 ;  2  Chron. 
xzzvL  9.  Some  think  that  he  was  bom  about  the  time  of  the 
fint  Babylonish  captivity,  B.  C.  606,  when  Jehoiakim,  or  Elia- 
kim,  his  father,  was  carried  to  Babylon.  Jehoiakim  return- 
ed from  Babylon,  and  reigned  till  B.  C.  599,  when  he  was 
k31ed  by  the  Chaldceans  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign.  Je- 
hoiachin succeeded  him,  and  reigned  about  three  months  and 
tm  days ;  but  he  reigned  ten  years  in  conjunction  ^ith  his 
ftdier.  By  this  distinction,  2  Kings  xxiv.  8,  is  reconciled  vrith 
S  Chron.  xxxvi.  9.  In  the  second  book  of  Kings,  it  is  said  that 
be  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  reign ;  and  in 
Cbronicles,  that  he  was  only  eight,  that  is,  he  was  oidy  eight 
old  when  he  began  to  reign  with  his  father,  and  eighteen 
he  began  to  reign  alone. 
About  three  months  after  the  death  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebuchad- 
came  in  person  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Jehoiachin 
unable  to  defend  the  city,  surrendered  himself,  with  his 
and  family,  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  sent  to  Baby- 
where  he  was  kept  in  prison  thirty-seven  years.  Nebu- 
ar  having  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  sent  the 
treasures  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  king's  house, 
with  great  numbers  of  captives,  to  Babylon. 

Jeremiah  xxii.  24.  mentions  Jehoiachin  as  a  very  bad  prince, 
whote  sins  had  incurred  the  indignation  of  God.  But  it  is  be- 
Seved,  that  he  repented,  and  that  God  treated  him  with  mercy ; 
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for  Evil-Mcrodach,  Ncbuchadne;szar*8  succcssory  lued  him 
honourably^  took  him  out  of  prison^  spoke  kindly  to  him«  and 
placed  his  throne  above  the  throne  of  other  princes  who  wen 
at  his  court.    2  Kings  xxv.  27.,  &c. ;  Jeremiah  Hi.  31. 

ZEDEKIAH,  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  the  last  king  of  Judah 
before  the  captivity,  so  named  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  made 
him  king,  upon  carrying  his  nephew  Jeconiah  captive.  Bnl 
rebelling  eleven  ycirs  afterwards,  the  king  of  Babylon  put  out 
his  eyesj  killed  his  sons,  and  sent  liim  in  chains  to  Babylon^ 
where  he  died. 

I'lIAKAoil  HOPIIRAH,  king  of  Egypt,  who  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  attempted 
to  assist  him  against   Nebuchadnezzar. 

PEL  ATI  AH,  son  of  Benaiah,  was  a  prince  of  the  peopki 
who  lived  under  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  opposed  the 
advice  given  to  Jeremiah,  to  submit  to  Nebuchadiienar« 
Ezekiel  being  a  cai)tive  in  Mesopotamia,  had  a  vision,  chap.  zL 
1,  3.,  &c.,  in  which  he  saw  tuenty-iive  men  at  the  door  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  among  whom  Ja^izaniah,  the  son  of  Asur^ 
and  Pelatiah,  the  son  of  Benaiah,  were  the  most  remarkable. 
'J'he  Lord  said  to  him.  Son  of  man,  these  are  the  men  who  have 
tlioughts  of  iniquity,  and  who  are  forming  pernicious  dedgm 
against  this  city,  ^c.  As  he  was  prophesying  in  this  mannery 
Pelatiah,  the  son  of  Benaiah,  died. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  or  NABLCHODONOSOR, 
the  second  king  of  Babylon,  son  of  Nabopolassar,  and  >^l>Bd 
the  GREAT,  was  associated  by  his  father  in  the  empire*  B.  C. 
GOT,  and  the  following  year  he  took  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah^ 
prisoner,  and  proposed  to  carry  him  and  his  subjects  into  cap* 
tivity  into  Babylon ;  but  upon  his  submission,  and  promisbtf 
to  hold  his  kingdom  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  was  permitted 
to  remain  at  Jerusalem.  In  (KK3  Jehoiakim  attempted  to  shake 
oil*  the  Babylonian  yoke,  but  without  success,  and  this  revok 
brought  on  the  general  captivity. 

Nebuchadnezzar  took  away  several  persons  from  Jerusalem; 
among  others  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mi.shael,  and  Azariah,  all  of 
the  royal  fomily,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  carefully  instruct* 
ed  in  the  language,  and  in  the  learning  of  the  Chaldaeans,  that 
they  might  be  employed  at  court.    Dan.  i.  1 — 3,  &C 

Nebuclmdnezzar  being  at  Babylon  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  had  a  mysterious  tlream,  in  which  he  saw  a  statue  com- 
posed of  several  metals,  a  head  of  gold,  a  breast  of  silver,  hdh 
and  thighs  of  brass,  legs  of  iron,  and  feet  half  iron,  and  hail 
cby,  and  a  little  stone  rolling  by  its  own  impulse  from  the 
mountain,  struck  the  statue,  and  broke  it.  Tnis  dream  nve 
him  great  uneasiness,  yet  afterwards  he  forgot  it,  and  could  sol 
recover  the  least  notion  of  it.  He  ordered  all  1  i  divinera  ud 
interpreters  of  dreams  to  be  sent  for,  but  none  c<   Id  tdl  Um  the 
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■^  or  die  tot  pretation.  Nebuchadneisari  in  wrath,  or*^ 
d  diein  all  to  i  pot  to  deadi,  whkh  was  alK>iit*|o  be  put  in 
niion.  Daniel  being  infonned  of  it,  went  immediately  to  Am 
>  and  desired  bim  to  respite  the  sentence  a  little,  and  he 
d  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  ling's  desife.  Qod  in  the  night 
ded  to  him  the  king's  dream,  and  also  the  interpretation, 
e  following  eflfect.    xoursel^^  said  Daniel,  is  represented  by 

^len  hera  of  the  statue.  After  you,  will  arise  a  kingdom 
to  your's,  represented  by  the  breast  of  silver ;  and  after 
mother  still  inferior,  denoted  bv  the  belly  and  thighs  of 
L  After  these  thsee  empires,  mt  Chaldssans,  Persians, 
Qieeks,  will  arise  a  fourth,  denoted  by  the  legs  of  iron,  the 
ma.  Under  this  last  empbe,  God  will  raise  a  new  one 
iMter  strength,  power,  and  extent,  Aan  all  the  others, 
bat  is  that  of  the  Messiah,  represented  by  the  Ettle  stone 
ng  from  the  mountain,  and  overthrowing  the  statue. 
ben  the  king  raised  Daniel  to  great  honour,  set  him  over 
le  wise  men  of  Babylon,  and  gave  him  the  govennnent  of 
province.  At  his  request,  he  granted  to  Shadrach,  Me* 
1^'  and  Abednego,  the  oversight  of  the  works  of  the  same 
inoe  of  Babylon. 

Iwiachin,  king  of  Judah,  havinj^  revolted  against  Ne- 
sidnessar,  this  prince  besieged  him  m  Jerusalem,  and  forced 
to  surrender.  Nebuchadnezzac  took  him,  with  his  chief 
•n^  captive  to  Babylon,  with  his  mother,  his  wives,  and  the 
workmen  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand 
Among  the  captives  were  Mordecai,  the  uncle  of  Esther, 
Esekiel  the  prophet.  He  took  also  all  the  vessels  of  gold 
h  Solomon  made  for  the  temple  and  the  king's  treasury ; 
lie  aetup  Mattaniah,  Jehoiachin's  uncle  by  the  uither's  side, 
■  he  named  Zedekiah. 

iditlriah  continued  faithful  to  Nebuchadnezzar  nine  years ; 
f  then  weary  of  subjection,  he  revolted,  and  confederated 
d|e  neighbouring  princes.  The  king  of  Babylon  came  in- 
reduced  the  chief  places  of  the  country,  and  besieged 
but  Pharaoh-Hophra  coming  out  of  Egypt  to  assist 
sidah,  Nebuchadnezzar  overcame  him  in  battle,  and  forced 
to  retire  into  his  own  country.  After  this  he  returned  to 
itjge  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  diree  hundred  and  ninety  days 
mAe  place,  before  he  could  take  it.  But  in  the  eleventli 
at  Zedekiali,  B.  C.  5S1,  the  city  was  taken.  Zedekiah 
qptod  to  escape,  but  was  taken  and  brought  to  Nebuchad- 
H^  who  was  then  at  Uiblah  in  Syria.  The  king  of  Baby- 
Qpritenned  him  to  die,  caused  his  children  to  be  put  to 
h^JB  his  presence,  and  then  bored  out  his  eyes,  loaded  him 
iSLibmi  and  sent  him  to  Babylon. 

kSMf ^^ears  after  the  Jewish  war,  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Ifef  «f  Tyre,  which  siege  held  thirteen  years.    But  during 
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this  interval,  he  made  war  also  on  the  Sidonians,  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  and  Idumaeans,  and  these  he  treated  in  nearly  the 
same  manner  as  the  Jews.  Josephus  says,  these  wars  happen- 
ed five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  consequently 
B.  C.  583.  The  city  of  Tyre  was  taken  B.  C.  572,  Ithobaal 
who  was  then  king,  was  put  to  death,  and  Baal  succeeded  him. 
Nebuchadnezzar  after  thisi  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Egypt, 
because  the  Egyptians  were  divided  by  the  civil  wars  among 
themselves ;  he  enriched  himself  with  booty,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  Babylon,  with  a  great  number  of  captives. 

Nebuchadnezzar  being  at  peace,  applied  himself  to  the 
adorning,  aggrandizing,  and  enriching  of  Babylon  with  magni- 
ficent buildings.  To  him  some  ascrnse  those  famous  gardens, 
supported  by  arches,  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world ;  and  also  the  walls  of  Babylon,  though  many  give  the 
honour  of  this  work  to  Semiramis. 

About  this  time  Nebuchadnezzar  had  a  dream  of  a  great 
tree,  loaded  with  fruit.  Suddenly  an  angel  descending  from 
heaven,  conmianded  that  the  tree  should  be  cut  down,  and  the 
branches,  leaves,  and  fruit  be  shaken  off,  yet  the  trunk  and  the 
root  should  be  preserved  in  the  earth,  that  it  should  be  bound 
with  chains  of  iron  and  brass,  &c.  among  the  beasts  of  the  field 
for  seven  years.  The  kin^  sent  for  all  the  diviners  in  the 
country,  but  none  could  exphiin  his  dream,  till  Daniel  infbrmfid 
him  that  this  dream  regarded  himself.  You,  says  Daniel,  are 
represented  by  the  great  tree ;  you  are  to  be  brought  low,  to 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  brute,  &c.  but  you  shaU  after- 
wards be  restored  to  your  first  situation. 

A  year  after,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was  walking  on  his  palace 
of  Babylon,  he  began  to  say,  '^  Is  not  this  great  BaDykm, 
which  I  have  built  tor  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  mi^t 
of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  ?  Scarcely 
had  he  pronounced  these  words,  when  he  fell  into  a  distemper  or 
distraction,  which  so  altered  his  imagination,  that  he  thought 
himself  to  be  metamorphosed  into  an  ox,  and  assumed  the  man- 
ners of  that  creature.  After  having  been  seven  years  in  this 
state,  his  understanding  was  restored  to  him,  and  he  recovered 
his  royal  dignity. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  repentance  was  neither  solid  nor  sinoere. 
For  in  the  year  of  his  restoration,  according  to  Calmet,  he 
erected  a  golden  statue,  whose  height  was  sixty  cubits,  and, 
breadth  six  cubits,  in  the  plains  of  Dura,  in  the  province  of 
Babylon.  Havine^  appointed  a  day  for  the  dedication  of  tUv 
statue,  he  assembled  the  principal  ofiicers  of  his  kmgdom,  and 
published  by  an  herald,  that  all  should  adore  this  image,  at 
the  soimd  of  music,  on  the  penalty  of  being  cast  into  a  buminff 
fiery  furnace.  The  three  Jews,  companions  of  Daniel,  woidd 
not  }kO!^  the  knee  to  the  image.    Daniel  probably  was  abaent^ 
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HdbtrfiidiK        eomttiattd^d  Shadrach,  Bfetltech^  and  Abed- 
n^ta  be  c  and  he  asked  then,  mhy  they  presumed  td 

.Jbobrjr  his  orders  ?  They  replied^  that  they  nei&er'  feamd 
ttm  tiabea,  nor  any  other  penalty;  that  the  God,  whom  bidy 
Aqr  wonld  worship,  knew  now  to  preserve  them ;  hat  if  tilie 
liord  should  not  thhik  fit  to  delirer  them  out  of  his  hands,  yet 
iikef  wbntd  obey  the  hnrs  of  Ood  rather  than  men.  At  these 
^vqnb  the  king  catlsed'them  to  be-  bound,  and  be  thrown  mto' 
tfw  Ifamace,  which  being  vehemendy  heated,  the  flame  eon^ 
Ae  mto  that  caM'them  in,  but  it  spared  Shadrach,  Me- 
and  Abedn^o.  An  angd  of  tne  Lord  abated  iti^ 
so  that  the  fire  did  not  touch  them.  •  Nebuchadnentiay 
diis  ntiracfe,  wasf  much  astonished,  and  said  to.  his  nobles, 
whence  is  it,  that  I  see  four  men  walking  ui  the  midst  of 
Ae  ftonesf  aiid  the  fourth  is  like  the  son  of  God.    Nebii« 

approach!^  ^e  mouth  of  Ihe  fiuiiace,  called  the 
Siebv^WB,  nHito  came  out  of  tihe  fohnice  iri  pmfect  heahh^ 
ik:tfie  gfeat  astonishment  of  the  whole  court.  Then  Nebu- 
flliritnf  I  iar  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  Shadntch,  Me^ush,  and 
JBMtbego,  and  he  exalted  the  throe.  Hebrews  to  great  dignity 
itrdite  province  of  Babylon.    Dan.  ir.  I,  2;  &c. 

fi  18  ofaKrvaMe,  that  Dr.  Hales  states  the-  erection  of  the 
^aiien  image,  bt  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  have  taken  jdM^  aft^i* 
mt  diream,  wiiidli  it  follows  in  detail,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
ame  year  in  which  the  first  dream  happened.  This,  indeed, 
igppears  to  be  more  agreeablp  to  the  order  of  Daniel's  narra-^ 
tnne. 

Nebuchadnezzar  died  B.  C.  562,  after  havixij?  reigned  forty- 
years.  Concerning  the  metamorphosis  ofthis  prince,  the 
received  opinion  is,  that  by  the  effect  of  divine  power^ 
IMmehadnezzar  fell  into  a  black  melancholy,  and  in  his  frenzy 
i^tt^med  that  he  was  become  an  ox,  as  in  the  disease  called 
Ipaiifhi'opy,  a  man  is  persuaded  he  is  changed  into  a  wolf,  a 
Ag^  a  cat;  which  arises  solely  firom  his  distempered  brain  and 
imagination,  since  those  about  him  perceive  no  such 
in  his  outward  figure,  but  only  in  his  inclinations  and 
;  hence  he  howls  and  bites  Vke  a  wolf,  eats  raw  meat, 
into  the  fields,  and  avoids  the  society  of  men,  &c.  Thus 
Mbndiadnezzar  imagining  himself  an  ox,  imitated  the  actions 
^  CDE.  His  people,  astonished  at  such  a  change,  bound  him 
m  or  idiots  are  bound,  but  he  fied  into  the  fields, 
or  garden  of  his  palace,  Irving  there  naked,  exposed  to 
of  heaven,  and  the  oth^r  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
his  hair  CTew  like  the  feathers  of  an  eagle,  and  his  nails 
_j  daws  Ota  lion.  Nothing  more  is  required  to  account 
\ihat  the  Scripture  says  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

is  moved,  concerning  the  duration  of  this  disease, 
rttidntain  that  the  Persians  distinguishing  their  years  into 
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two  seasons,  winter  and  summer,  the  seven  years  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar must  be  reckoned  in  this  manner,  which  will  reduce  it 
to  three  years  and  a  half.  The  word  time,  Dan.  iv.  25,  by 
which  is  generally  understood  a  year,  denotes,  according  to 
others,  the  space  of  a  month  only ;  and  hence  the  king's  disor- 
der continued  no  longer  than  seven  months.  But  a  year  was  a 
common  measure  of  time  among  the  Chaldseans,  especially  in 
the  chronicles  of  their  kings.  Besides,  we  need  no  other  inter- 
preter for  Daniel,  than  Daniel  himself.  It  is  certain  that  this 
prophet  by  "  a  time"  means  a  year ;  and  that  by  a  time,  and 
times,  and  half-a-time,  is  denoted  the  space  of  tluree  years  and 
a  half. 

AHIKAM ,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  and  father  of  Gredaliah, 
the  viceroy  of  Jerusalem,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  prince  of 
Judah,  who  was  one  of  those  employed  by  king  Josiah  to  con- 
sult Haddali  tlie  prophetess,  and  who,  in  the  reign  of  his  son 
Jehoiakim,  protected  and  preserved  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

GEDALIAH,  son  of  Ahikam,  was  leu  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  Palestine,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple; 
Jer.  xl.  xlii.  2  Kings  xxv.  22,  to  govern  the  remainder  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  to  gather  again  those  who  had  fled.  Jere- 
miah retired  to  him  at  Mizpeh ;  and  many  Jews  who  had  fled 
into  Moab  and  Ammon,  came  thither  also.  Gedaliah  assured 
them  of  Nebuchadnezzar  s  protection,  provided  they  lived 

Seaceably.  Ishmael,  son  of  Nethaniah,  of  the  royal  family  of 
udah,  came  also  to  see  Gedaljah,  who  had  been  informed 
that  Ishmael  was  sent  by  BaaUs,  king  of  Ammon,  to  kill  him; 
but  Gedaliah  would  not  beUeve  it,  nor  would  permit  any  one  to 
prevent  the  designs  of  Ishmsiel.  He  received  him  at  his  table, 
and  entertained  him ;  and  when  the  banquet  was  ended,  Ish- 
mael and  his  associates  massacred  Gedaliah,  and  all  those  about 
him,  as  well  Jews  as  Chalda^ans. 

B  AALIS,  a  king  of  the  Ammonites,  who  had  sent  Ishmael, 
the  son  of  Nethani<ih,  to  murder  the  brave  Gedaliah,  the  vice- 
roy appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  over  the  remnant  of  the 
Jews,  whom  he  had  left  in  Jerusalem.  Jer.  xi.  17.  For  this 
he  was  justly  punished  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  soon  after  in- 
vaded his  country,  and  reduced  it  to  a  desert. 

EVIL-MERODACH,  king  of  Babylon,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great.  He  had  governed  the  king- 
dom during  the  lunacy  of  his  father,  who  after  seven  years 
recovered  liis  understanding,  once  more  ascended  the  throne, 
and  imprisoned  his  son  Evil-Merodach.  In  this  confinement, 
it  is  supposed  that  Evil-Merodach  made  an  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  who  had  been  car- 
ried to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  However,  it  is  certiun, 
that,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  delivered  the 
king  of  Judali  out  of  prison,  after  a  confinement  of  thirty-seven 
years,  heaped  many  favours  on  him,  and  placed  him  above  all 
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At  odier  Idiiffs  who  were  at  the  court  of  Babylon.  2  Kings 
zzT.  87.  Jer. lii.  SI.  Evfl-Merodadi  reigned  but  one  year, 
■eeorffing  to  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher;  but  Dr. 
PHdeaux  sam  he  reigned  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  By 
Neiriglianr,  his  sister's  husband,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  conspiracy  formed  agiunst  him.  Others  are  of  opinion  that 
he  reigned  three,  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bel- 
rihaasar. 

NITOCRIS,  the  wife  of  Evil-Merodach,  and  mother  of 
Bfjahawair,  king  of  Babylon,  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
driMties.  After  the  death  of  Evil-Merodach,  she  took  Ihe  bur^ 
den  of  all  public  affairs  upon  herself;  and,  while  her  son  fol« 
lowed  his  pleasures,  did  au  that  could  be  done  by  human  pru- 
dence to  sustain  the  tottering  empire.  She  perfected  the  works 
which  Nebuchadnezxar  had  begun  for  the  d^ence  of  Babylon. 
Several  writers  assert  that  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom  8cru« 
pled  to  acknowledge  Evil-Merodach,  under  an  idea  that  Ne- 
pochadneggar  was  still  living ;  on  which  he  ordered  the  body 
of  his  fether  to  be  taken  out  of  die  grave,  and  exposed  to  pub^ 
lic  view ;  in  order  that  the  most  incralulous  might  be  perfectly 
astiflfied  that  there  was  no  chance  for  Nebuchadnezaar  the 
Gfiea^  ever  to  reign  again  in  the  present  world. 

BELSHAZZAR,  NABONADIUS,  or  LABYNTTUS, 
Ae  last  king  of  Babylon,  is  generally  agreed  to  have  been  the 
SOD  of  Evil-Merodach,  by  the  celebratra  Nitocris,  and  grand- 
son of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  *£hreat.  He  succeeded  upon  the 
deaths  of  his  uncle-in-law  Neriglissar,  and  his  infant  cousin 
Laborosoarchod,  with  whom  some  authors  confound  him.  He 
is  said  to  have  reigned  seventeen  years,  but  was  so  devoted  to 
Us  pleasures,  that  nothing  is  recorded  of  him,  excepting  his 
tcMjf  dissipation,  and  impiety ;  till  the  last  day  of  his  reign  and 
Sfe;  when  the  miraculous  vision  of  the  hand-writing  on  the 
waD,  denouncing  the  immediate  overthrow  of  his  empire,  alarmed 
Ibbi  and  his  impious  nobles,  in  the  midst  of  their  guilty  festival, 
and  led  him  to  apply  for  advice,  when  too  late,  to  the  long  neff- 
prime  minister  and  prophetic  instructor  of  his  grana- 
The  wonderful  events  of  that  night,  with  the  inter- 
pKCation  and  fiilfilment  of  the  vision,  are  fvdly  recorded  by  Da- 
chap.  V.  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  Belshazzar  slain, 
die  kingdom  transferred  to  the  Modes  and  Persians,  A.  M. 
MIO,  or  3466,  and  about  B.  C.  538. 

SALATHIEL,  was  son  of  Jehoiachin,  and  father  of  Zerub- 
Mbd.  1  Chron.  iii.  17.  He  died  at  Babylon  during  the  cap- 
ttlfciL  Salathiel  was  also  son  of  Neri,  according  to  St.  Lukc 
Wb4hm  He  descended  from  Solomon  by  Rehoboam,  according 
In  8L  Luke.  In  Salathiel  were  united  the  two  branches  of  this 
gei  aloffy ;  so  that  Salathiel  was  son  to  Jehoiachin, 
to  tne  £ish,  as  appears  from  Chronicles,  which  say. 
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that  Jehoiachin  had  two  sons,  Assir  and  Salathiel,  at  Babylon. 
And  he  might  be  son  of  Neri  by  adoption^  or  by  having  mar- 
ried the  heiress  of  Neri*s  fiimily ;  or,  as  proceeding  from  the 
widow  of  Neri  according  to  the  law.  St.  Luke  does  not  tell  lu 
in  what  sense  he  was  son  to  Neri.  Dr.  Hales  says,  that  Sala-* 
thiel  must  have  been  the  grandson  of  Neri,  by  his  mother*B 
side. 

ASTYAGES,  son  of  Cyaxares.  He  dreamed,  that  from 
the  womb  of  his  daughter  Mandane,  married  to  Cambyses,  lone 
of  Persia,  there  sprung  up  a  vine  that  spread  itself  over  au 
Asia.  She  being  pregnant,  he  resolved  to  kill  the  in&nt  as 
soon  as  bom.  Its  name  was  Cyrus ;  but  Harpagus  beine  sent 
to  destroy  it,  preserved  it;  which  Astyages  hearing  of  long 
after,  he  caused  Harpagus  to  eat  his  own  son.  Harpagus,  in 
revenue,  called  in  Cyrus,  who  dethroned  Iiis  grandfather.  Thus 
the  old  tyrant  lost  his  kingdom,  by  the  barbarous  means  he 
took  to  preserve  it. 

RELIGION. 

JEREMIAH,  a  divine  writer,  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah  of 
Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  He  was  called  when  very 
young  to  the  prophetic  office,  about  the  thirteenth  of  Josiah, 
or  B.  C.  628 ;  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  it  above  forty- 
one  years.  Jeremiah's  life  was  often  exposed  to  danger,  and 
he  was  committed  to  prison,  on  account  of  his  remonstrances 
against  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  predictions  delivered  by 
mm,  which  announced  the  calamities  that  awaited  them ;  par- 
ticularly under  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  and  of  Zedekiah.  Af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  was  set 
at  Hberty  by  order  of  the  king,  and  it  was  left  to  his  option 
either  to  accompany  Nebuzaradan,  the  general  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  Babylon,  or  to  remain  in  Judea  with  Gedaliah,  who 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  people 
that  was  left  in  that  country.  Jeremiah  preferred  the  latter 
alternative,  and  went  to  reside  with  Gedaliah  at  Mizpeh.  Af- 
ter the  assassination  of  Gedaliah,  Jeremiah,  accompanied  by 
Baruch,  removed  to  Egypt.  Of  the  subsequent  events  of  his 
life,  we  have  no  authentic  account.  He  is  said  by  St.  Jerome, 
&c.  to  have  been  stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews  at  Tahpantes, 
where  he  resided,  for  preaching  against  their  idolatry ;  but  it 
is  most  likely  that  he  died  in  Egypt,  much  advanced  in  years, 
and  broken  by  the  calamities  wliich  happened  to  himseUF  and 
his  country.  Some  rabbles,  however,  assert,  that  he  returned 
to  Judea,  and  others  say  that  he  went  to  Babylon,  and  died 
there. 

BARUCH,  the  son  of  Neriah,  the  disciple  and  amanuensis 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.    Josephus  tells  us,  he  was  descended 
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of  a  nobte  family;  and  it  is  said  in  his  prophecy,  tliat  lie  wrote 
i£  at  Babylon  ;  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain. 

EZEKIEL,  a  celebrated  prophet  and  priest  among  the 
Jews,  who  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  Jeconiah,  and 
began  his  prophecies  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  captivity,  B.  C. 
595.  He  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah,  who  prophesied  at 
the  same  time  in  Judea.  He  foretold  many  events,  particularly 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  those  who 
wvolted  from  Babylon  to  Egypt,  and  the  happy  return  of  the 
Jews  to  their  onii  land. 

SERAIAH,  was  son  of  Neriali,  and  brother  of  Baruch,  the 
companion  and  secretary  of  Jeremiah.  Seraiah  was  sent  to 
Kebuchadnezz.ir  at  Babylon,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  in  the  year  B.  C.  595. 

When  Seraiah  went  to  Babylon  with  king  Zedekiah,  as  some 
Bterpreters  understand  the  original,  Jeremiah  sent  a.  letter  by 
Idm,  which  was  to  be  read  to  Uie  captives  there.  This  letter 
cwtained  a  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  i  and  after  it  was 
lead,  Seraiah  was  ordered  to  tie  it  to  a  stone,  and  to  throw  it 
into  the  Euphrates,  and  say,  "  Thus  shall  Babylon  sink,  and 
■ot  rise  from  the  evil  that  1  will  bring  upon  her."  Baruch  went 
with  his  brother  Seraiah  upon  this  commission. 

URIJAH,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  Jer.  xxvi.  30,  SI,  who  prophesied  at  the  same  time 
as  Jeremiah,  and  declared  the  same  things  against  Jerusalem 
and  Judali.  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judab,  and  his  great  men, 
resolved  to  secure  him,  and  put  him  to  death ;  but  Urijah 
escaped  into  Egypt;  he  then  put  him  to  death  with  the  sword, 
and  ordered  hjm  to  be  buried  dishonourably  in  the  graves  of 
the  meanest  of  the  people. 

ZEPHANIAH,  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Cushi,  and  grand- 
aoD  of  Gedaliah,  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Josiab,  and  was 
contemporary  with  Jeremiah. 

DAMEL,  the  prophet,  was  born  in  Judea  of  the  tribe  of 
Jodafa,  about  tlie  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiab ;  B.  C.  006. 
He  was  led  captive  to  Babylon,  with  other  young  Hebrew  lords, 
after  die  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  took  him 
■Mo  his  service,  when  that  prince  gave  them  masters  to  instruct 
them  in  tlie  language  and  sciences  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  ordered 
theiD  to  be  fed  with  the  most  delicate  viands ;  but  they,  fearing 
dM  they  should  eat  meat  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses,  desired 
ihe  king's  ofiicers  to  allow  them  only  pulse.  The  wisdom  and 
conduct  of  Daniel  pleasing  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  monarch  gave 
him  several  posts  of  honour.  It  is  said  that,  when  but  twelve 
Te>rs  of  age  he  made  known  the  innocence  of  the  chaste 
bnsann.'di ;  but  t)ie  learned  are  not  agreed,  that  the  young 
Ilniel  who  confounded  the  old  men  was  the  same  with  this 
pfVpbcl ;  and  some  consider  the  whole  story  but  fabulous.  But 
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he  explained  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  the  mysterious  statue 
which  foretold  the  four  great  monarchies^  on  wluch  account  he 
was  made  prefect  of  the  province  of  Babylon.  He  afterwards  ex- 
plained that  monarches  other  dreams  which  foretold  his  insani^. 
In  the  rei^  of  Darius  the  Mede,  he  refused  to  adore  the  gold 
statue  of  me  king^  and  was  cast  into  the  lions*  den,  when  those 
beasts,  though  pinched  with  hunger,  did  him  no  hurt.  And  he 
exnlained  the  characters  written  on  the  wall  of  the  room  where 
Belshazzar  was  feasting.  It  is  believed  that  Daniel  died  in 
Chaldea,  and  that  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  permission 

granted  by  Cyrus  to  the  Jews  of  returning  to  their  own  country, 
t.  Epiphanius  says  he  died  at  Babylon;  and  herein  he  is 
followed  by  the  generaUty  of  historians. 

SHADRACH,  MESHACH,  and  ABEDNEGO,  names 
given  by  the  prince  of  the  Babylonian  eunuchs,  to  the  three 
captive  Jewish  princes,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  the 
companions  of  Daniel.  Their  temperance,  wisdom,  and  pro- 
motions along  with  Daniel,  their  heroic  refusal  to  worship  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's golden  image,  and  their  miraculous  deliverance 
firom  the  fiery  furnace,  wim  the  destruction  of  their  enemies, 
and  subsequent  promotion  over  the  province,  are  recorded  in 
Daniel,  ch.  i.  and  iii. 

ZEPHANIAH,  the  second  priest  or  sagan,  under  Seraiahj 
in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  who  often  considted  Jeremiah  by  hiniH 
though  he  did  not  follow  his  advice,  Jer.  xxi.  xxvii. 

HABAKKUK :  nothing  is  certainly  known  concenuDg  the 
tribe  or  birth-place  of  Habakkuk.  He  is  supposed  to  have  pio- 
phesied  about  the  year  605  before  Christ,  and  to  have  been 
alive  at  the  time  of'^the  final  destruction  of  Nebuehadneuar. 
It  is  generally  believed,  that  he  remained  and  died  in  Judea. 
The  genuine  works  of  Habakkuk  are  contained  in  three  chap- 
ters. The  style  of  this  prophet  is  highly  poetical,  and  his  od^ 
or  hymn,  on  the  mercy  of  God  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled  for  its 
union  of  sublimity,  simpUcity  and  piety. 

HANANIAH,  son  of  Azur  (Jerem.  xxviii.  l),a  fidse  prophet 
of  Gibeon,  who  coming  to  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  in  the  year  B.  C.  595,  said  to  Jer^niah 
and  all  the  people.  "  Within  two  full  years  will  I  bring  again  into 
this  place  all  the  vessels  of  the  Lord's  house,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar king  of  Babylon  hath  carried  to  Babylon."  At  the  same 
time  Hananiah  laid  hold  of  the  chains,  or  yokes,  which  Jeremiah 
had  about  his  neck,  as  emblems  of  the  future  captivity  of  Judah, 
and  breaking  them,  said,  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  even  so  in  two 

i^ears  I  will  break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Balqr- 
on."  Jeremiah  answered,  *^  Thou  hast  broken  tl^  yokes  of 
wood,  but  thou  shalt  make  for  them  yokes  of  iron ;  thou  shak 
die  this  year,  because  thou  hast  taught  rebellion  against  the 
Lord."    Hananiah  died  within  the  year. 
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AHAB,  die  son  of  Kolaish,  a  false  propheti  who,  along  inth 
Muodhat,  named  Hananiah,  seduced  the  Jewish  captives  at  Ba* 
byioo,  widi  deceitful  hopes  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  and  thus 
excited  their  enmity  against  Jeremiah.  But  their  pretences  to 
ioBpntion  were  severely  punished,    Jer.  xxix.  22.  . 

PROPHANE   HISTORY. 

BATTUS  I.  a  Lacedaemonian  who  built  the  town  of  Cyrene 
mth  a  cdkMr^  from  the  island  of  Thera.  He  was  son  of  Polym- 
Bealiis  and  Fhronimee,  and  reigned  in  the  town  he  had  founded, 
tsd  after  death  received  divine  honours.  The  diflSculty  with 
which  he  spoke,  first  procured  him  the  name  of  Battus. 

PHEBJ&TIMA^  the  wife  of  Battus,  king  of  Cyi^ne,  and  the 
wonheat  of  Arcesilaus  who  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a 
sadirioi^  and  assassinated.  After  her  son's  death,  she  recovered 
the  kingdom  by  the  aid  of  Amasisking  of  Eejrpt,  and  tosLvenge 
ik/t  matdet  ca.  Arcesilaus,  she  caused  all  nis  assasuns  to  be 
cmcifted  round  the  walls  of  Cyrene,  and  she  cut  off  the  breasts 
of  Anr  wives,  and  hung  them  up  near  the  bodies  of  their  hus« 
It  is  said  she  was  devoured  by  worms ;  a  punishment 
heaven  for  her  unparalleled  cruelties. 

PHRYNO,   a  celebrated  general    of  Athens  who  died 

B.C6eo. 

DRACO,  succeeded  Triptolemus  as  legislator  at  Athens,  in 
tfaft  89ch  Olympiad,  GS4f  years  B.  &  When  the  laws  of  Trip- 
tolemm  were  become  obsdete,  or  found  insufficient  for  the  re* 
gidation  of  the  state,  Draco  instituted  a  new  code,  which  was  so 
extremely  rigorous,  that  his  laws  were  said  to  be  written  in 
Uood.  Under  his  system  of  legislation,  death  was  the  penalty 
Sat  every  kind  of  ofience,  in  vindication  of  which  he  alleged, 
liiat  as  small  faults  seemed  to  him  worthy  of  death,  he  could 
ind  no  severer  punishment  for  the  greatest  crimes.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  his  abhorrence  of  the  crime  of  taking  away  life,  that 
ht  directed  a  prosecution  to  be  instituted  even  against  inani- 
iDafee  things,  which  had  been  instrumental  to  this  purpose,  and 
tenlenced  a  statue,  which  had  fallen  upon  a  man  and  killed  him, 
to  be  banished.  This  circumstance,  if  the  report  of  tradition 
be  well  founded,  affords  sufficient  evidence  of  the  rude  state 
ef  l^islation  in  his  time.  His  laws,  however,  were  the  result  of 
MB  and  experience,  and  they  owed  their  effect  to  the  opinion 
Ibit  was  entertained,  of  his  virtue  and  patriotism.  The  Athe- 
could  not  endure  their  rigour,  and  the  legislator  himself 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  island  of  iSgina.  Here  his  po- 
jwlaiiij!  was  such,  that  he  was  suffocated  at  the  public  theatre, 
the  applauses  of  the  people.  The  rigour  of  his  discipline 
in  some  measure,  relaxed  by  Solon,  in  the  46th  Olympiad. 

SOLON,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  was  bom  at 
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Salamis,  and  descended  fit>m  the  truly  patriotic  khigy  Codnis. 
He  had  recourse  to  merchandise  for  ms  subsistence.  He  had^ 
however,  a  greater  thirst  after  knowledge  and  fame  than  after 
riches,  and  made  his  mercantOe  voyages  subservient  to  the  m- 
crease  of  his  intellectual  treasures.  He  very  earlycuhivated 
poetry,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  ¥risdom.  The  shame* 
fill  decree,  that  none,  under  the  pain  of  death,  should  propose 
the  recovery  of  Salamis,  grievM  him  so  much,  that,  having 
composed  an  elegy  of  one  hundred  verses,  such  as  he  diouj^ 
would  be  most  proper  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  ran 
into  the  market-place,  as  if  he  hadbeenmad,  with  hisn^^l-cw 
on  his  head,  repeating  his  elegy.  A  crowd  being  gatli^ied 
round  the  pretended  madman,  his  kinsman  Pisistratos  mingifld 
among  the  rest,  and  observing  the  people  moved  with  SofonVi 
words,  he  seconded  him  with  au  die  eloquence  he  was  rnaater  off 
uid  between  them,  they  prevailed  so  fiur  as  to  have  iSb»  knr 
repealed.  Solon's  popularity  was  extended  through  Greeoe  fli 
consequence  of  a  successful  alliance  which  he  formed  among  dbe 
states  m  defence  of  the  temple  at  Delphos  against  the  CSrrhonip.* 
When  dissensions  had  arisen  at  Athens  between  the  rich  crediloih' 
and  the  poor  debtois,  Solon  was  created  archon,  with  the  umtod- 

Eowers  of  supreme  legislator  and  magistrate.  He  soon  re8t(Nred' 
armony  between  the  rich  and  poor :  he  cancelled  the  debdi 
which  had  proved  the  occasion  of  so  much  oppres8ion9anil> 
ordained  that  in  future  ho  crediior  should  be  allowed  toseiie  die- 
Aoi^of  the  d^ftlor  for  his  security;  he  made  a  new  distribulietf 
of  the  people,  instituted  new  courts  of  judicature,  attd  firaaiad«'* 
judicious  code  of  laws,  which  afterwards  became  ^e  bans  of  dbi^ 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  of  Rome.  Among  his  criminal  law*  mn- 
many  wise  and  excellent  regulations ;  but  two  of  them  were  veijr 
exceptionable ;  the  permisdon  of  a  voluntary  exile  to  persons  tihit^ 
had  been  gvSky  of  premeditated  murder,  and  the  app<Hntmentiif 
a  less  severe  punishment  for  a  rape  than  for  seduction.  SoloB 
died  in  Cyprus,  in  his  80th  vear,  B.  C.  558.  Statues  wero^ 
erected  to  nis  memory  both  at  Athens  and  Salamis.  Amongdie^ 
precepts  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Solon,  are  the  foDowiii^:: 
"  Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  that  entangle  the  weak,  but  are  brcAiHi- 
through  by  the  strong.  He  who  has  learned  to  obey,  wiU  know 
how  to  command.  In  every  thing  you  do,  consider  the  end*"*  * 
Af  ILTIADES,  an  Athenian  general,  son  of  Cypselos.  He> 
obtained  a  victory  in  a  chariot-race  at  the  Olympicgamea*  Ife 
led  a  colony  of  Athenians  to  the  Chersonesus.  llie  camea  eC 
this  appointment  are  striking  and  singular.  The  Thnudav 
Dolonci,  harassed  by  a  long  war  with  the  Absynthians^  wenr 
directed  by  the  oracle  of  Ddphi  to  take  for  their  kamg  die  JMs 
man  they  should  meet  in  their  return  home,  who  should  inodte 
them  to  come  under  his  roof,  and  partake  of  his  entertaimaefllitf 
They  met  Afiltiades,  whom  Aeir  appearanoes,  widi  thdnta^ge 

ft 


iinttiidgi  ck.         mrited  Ibrai  to  hk  house,  and 

WW  BMide  a  c  9       i     commands  of  the  erade.    He 

obejed;  and  when  the  ora  ie  ot  Delphi  had  approved  asecond 

fipe  the  dbuoioe  of  the  Dolonei»  he  departed  for  the  Cherso- 

Benp,  iwd  was  Uiyested  by  the  inhabitants  with  soTeie^p 

pover.    The  first  oieasure  he  to<        a  to  stop  the  further  m-^ 

cnrBoqa  of  the  Absynthians,  by  bui    iM?  a  i    ong  wall  across 

thslsthmus.    When  he  had  estal  1       slf,  and  fortified 

Iji  danrinimiii,  he  turned      >  •n     i  juampsacus.    He 

us  islben  in  an  ambuscade     J  a  en      s^kingofLydiay 

19s  mfiNrmed  of  his  captivity,  1       procu       i  •    He 

iiad  a  few  years  after  he  ht     recovered  nis  unerry.    As  be 

hidj|oi9sue,helefthiBldn    I      and  possesions  to  Imsagoras^ 

die  abo  of  Gmooi,  who  wa       1  brother  by  the  same  mother. 

TbemcmcMryof  Miltiades^         1     ly  honoured  by  the  Doloiici; 

lad  Aey  regularly  celehral   Iai    iviOs,  and  exhibited  show^  in 

rmBmrmma&m  of  a  man  n>      u      they  owed  their  greatness 

SQBjpieaervatioii* 

TEBIANDEB,  a  tyra  it  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  was  the 
sonofCyp«elus,  whobefin  bim  had  obtained  an  uqjust  autho* 
ri^  over  bis  fiAow  citia^  Periander  suoseeded  hfan  about 
the  jear  B. C.  ^8;  and  u  or  *  to  secure  his  power,  put  to 
dcam  die  principal  person  L  tith.  In  almost  every  other 
BBspect^  he  wdl  merited  tb  ti  ot  ^rrant,  which  has  ever  been 
attadied  to  his  name ;  bui  was  very  inimical  to  that  luxury 
which  involved  the  inhabitants  of  the  cityy  and  he  kept  the 
eoimtiy  in  peace  by  means  of  his  fleets  which  gave  him  the  con- 
tiovl  of  the  sea.  He  is  also  applauded  for  not  having  imposed 
laxea  upon  his  people,  excepting  those  which  resulted  from 
the  export  and  import  of  merchandize.  His  private  life  was 
iteioea  with  enormous  crimes.  He  murdered  his  wife  in  his 
nvjUrjHB  banished  his  son  Ijycophron  to  Corcyra  for  showing 
■B  s£himence  of  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  his  mother ;  but  in 
Irii  iM.  age  he  sent  to  recall  him,  in  order  to  govern  Corinth  in 
Us  stead,  while  he  himself  intended  to  retire  to  Corcyra.  The 
people  of  that  island  prevented  the  exchange,  by  putting  the 
miDce  to  death.  Periander  took  a  just  and  ample  revenge  on 
Qie  savage  perpetrators  of  the  deed ;  but  not  contented  witk 
dUp^  he  indulged  the  most  cruel  resentment  on  the  innocent, 
1^  pending  three  hundred  youths  of  the  best  families  to  be 
iH^ie  eunuchs  by  king  Alyattes  of  Sardis.    These  victims  to 


wmi  madness,  stopping  by  the  way  to  Samos,  were  rescued  by 
^^jMople,  and  it  nas  ^en  asserted  that  the  chagrin  occasioned 
l|^3penimder  by  the  disappointment,  caused  his  death,  at  the 
~1p  of  (^hty,  m  the  year  JB.  C.  584.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
~ '^  and  the  following  inscription  on  Ids  tomb  at  Connth^ 
~  by  Laertius,  proves  that  his  country  regarded  him 
ai    able  ruler. 


i 
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Periander  lies  within  Corinthian  ground, 
For  power  and  wisdom  above  all  renowned. 

He  was  traditionally  reckoned  among  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  and  some  of  his  maxims,  which  are  rather  prudential 
than  morale  seem  to  justify  the  title.  The  maxim  most  known 
is,  "  There  is  nothing  which  prudence  cannot  accomplish.*' 

LYCOPHRON,  son  of  Periander,  king  of  Corinth.  The 
murder  of  Iiis  mother,  Melissa,  by  his  father,  had  such  an  effect 
upon  him,  that  he  resolved  never  more  to  speak  to  him.  This 
resolution  was  strengthened  by  his  uncle  Proclas,  king  of 
Epidanius,  who  took  Lycophron  and  his  brother  under  his 

I)rotection.  Wlien  the  infirmities  of  Periander  obliged  him  to 
ook  for  a  successor,  Lycophron,  who  was  then  in  the  island 
of  Corcyra,  refused  to  come  to  Corinth  while  his  father  was 
there,  and  he  was  induced  to  promise  to  settle  in  that  city, 
only  on  condition  that  his  father  would  come  and  dwell  on  the 
island  which  he  left.  So  fearful,  however,  were  the  Corcyra- 
nians  of  the  tyranny  of  Periander,  that  they  killed  the  son  to 
prevent  the  meditated  exchange  from  taking  place. 

B  ATT  US  II.,  was  grandson  to  Battus  I.,  and  son  of  Arcesi- 
laus.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Cyrene,  and 
was  sumamed  Felix,  and  died  B.  C.  554. 

PH ALARIS,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  who  rendered 
himself  famous  by  the  cruelties  which  he  committed,  but  of 
whose  personal  history  very  little  is  known.  He  is  thought  to 
have  been  bom  in  Crete,  and  to  have  been  banished  firom  that 
island  on  account  of  his  political  intrigues.  He  went  to  Sidly, 
and  by  his  abilities  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of 
Agrigentum  about  the  year  B.  C.  571.  He  found  it  necessary 
to  maintain  by  harshness  and  severity,  the  place  to  which  he 
had  risen  by  force  or  fraud,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  de- 
tested of  tjrrants.  The  most  marked  instance  of  his  cruelty  is 
his  punishment  by  the  brazen  bull.  The  letters  under  his  name 
are  imdoubtedly  spurious. 

CYAXARES  II.,  king  of  the  Medes,  son  of  Astyages,  and 
uncle  to  Cyrus.  This  prince  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
**  Darius  the  M ede,**  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
concert  with  his  nephew,  Cyaxares,  after  the  reduction  of  Ba- 
bylon, arranged  the  affairs  of  the  new  empire,  and  divided  it 
into  a  hundred  and  twenty  provinces,  which  were  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  those  persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
diuing  the  war,  over  whom  three  presidents  were  appointed ; 
the  prophet  Daniel,  on  account  of  hb  age,  experience*  and 
great  wisdom,  being  the  chief.  Cyaxares  reigned  in  conjunct 
tion  with  Cyrus  till  the  year  B.  C.  536,  when  he  died. 

PHILOCYPRUS,  a  king  of  Cyprus  in  the  age  of  Solon,  by 
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whose  advice  he  changed  the  situation  of  a  city,  which,  in  gra* 
titude  to  the  Athenian  legislator,  he  called  Soli. 


ROMANS. 

ANCUS  MARTIUS,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  succeeded 
TuDus  Hostilius,  B.  C.  639.  He  defeated  the  Latins,  sub- 
dued the  Fldenates,  conquered  the  Sabines,  Volscii,  and  Veien- 
tineSy  enlarged  Rome,  by  joining  to  it  Mount  Janicula,  and 
Hade  the  harbour  of  Ostia.     He  died  about  B.  C.  615. 

PRISCUS  TARQUINIUS,   the  fifth  king  of  Rome,  was 
the  son  of  an  opulent  merchant  at  Corinth,  who,  escaping  from 
tyranny  at  home,  settled  at  Tarquinia,  in  Etruria,  where  he 
married  a  female  of  rank,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.    One  of 
them  died,  and  the  other,  named  Lucomon,  was  urged  by  his 
wife  Tanaquil,  a  ladv  of  rank  and  authority,  to  remove  from 
Etruria  to  Rome ;  where  he  changed  his  pro^nomen  Lucomon 
into  Lucius,  and  his  family  name  Damaratus  into  Tarquinius, 
borrowed  from  his  native  city.     Here  he  ingratiated  himself  by 
his  manners  with  Ancus  Martins,  the  king,  and  also  with  the 
people;  and  by  the  liberal  application  of  his  wealth  to  public 
purposes,  particularly  to  the  support  of  the  wars  in  which  Rome 
was  engaged,  as  well  as  by  his  skill  and  valoiur  in  the  field,  he 
gained  a  reputation  which  served  to  advance  him  to  the  rank  of 
patrician  and  senator.     Ancus  also  appointed  him  to  the  con- 
fidential office  of  guardian  to  his  two  sons.     Upon  the  death  of 
Ancus,  B.  C.  616,  the  ambition  of  Tarquin  prompted  him  to 
take  measures  for  securing  the  succession  to  himself.     The 
crown  being  elective,  he  contrived,  by  bribes  and  solicitations, 
to  obtain  the  sufirages  of  the   people,  who  proclaimed  him 
king !  and  in  order  to  strengthen  his  interest  in  the  senate,  he 
introduced  from  plebeian  families  two  hundred  new  members  into 
this  body.     In  his  wars  witli  the  Latins,  he  took  several  of  their 
towns,  and  obliged  the  Sabines  and  Etrurians,  whose  confe- 
deracy he  defeated,  to  seek  an  alliance  with  Rome  on  humi- 
fiating  terms.     Tarquin,  in  honour  of  his  success,  was  granted 
a  triumph ;  and  the  spoils  of  war  were  devoted  to  the  erection 
of  the  Circus  Maximus,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Roman  or 
great  games.     The  Etrurians  having  afterwards  rebelled,  ob- 
tained peace  upon  condition  of  their  recognizing  Tarquin  as 
their  sovereign.    During  an  interval  of  peace,  after  a  nine  years' 
war,  Tarquin  employed  himself  in  unproving  tlie  city,  by  en- 
closing it  with  walls,  and  by  constructing  those  sewers,  which 
were  in  subsequent  times  the  objects  of  admiration.     On  occa- 
rion  of  a  new  war  with  the  Sabines,  Tarquin,  whose  army  was 
deficient  in  cavalry,  augmented  the  strength  of  each  division ; 
and  having  defeated  the  Sabines,  they  submitted,  and  surren- 
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dered  all  their  fortresses  to  the  Romans.  At  this  time  Tarquin 
fulfilled  his  vow  of  erecting  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Mi- 
nerva, on  the  Tarpeian  rock  ^  and  by  this  act  he  acquired  the 
honour  of  foimding  the  principal  seat  of  the  Roman  worship. 
Having  attained  to  his  SOth  year,  the  sons  of  Ancus  took  occa- 
sion to  make  an  attempt  for  defeating  his  plan  of  continuing 
the  crown  in  his  own  family,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
to  Servius  Tullius,  by  conspiring  against  his  life.  They  so  hi 
succeeded  as  to  procure  the  assassination  of  the  king.  His 
queen,  Tanaquil,  however,  by  keeping  the  event  secret,  adopted 
measures  for  securing  the  succession  of  her  son-in-law.  The 
sons  of  Ancus,  whose  plot  had  been  detected,  went  into  volun- 
tary banishment.  Thus  ended,  in  the  year  B.  C.  577,  the 
prosperous  and  splendid  reign  of  Tarquin  the  elder,  one  of  the 
,  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  kings,  and  equally  distinguished 
by  his  conduct  in  peace  and  in  war. 

TANAQUIL,  or  CARA  CECILIA,  wife  of  Tarquin,  fifth 
king  of  Rome.  She  was  a  native  of  Tarquinia ;  and  so  weD 
skilled  in  augury,  that  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  go  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  elected  king.  After  he  was  murdered, 
she  raised  her  son  Servius  Tullius  to  the  throne.  She  was  a 
woman  of  such  liberality,  that  the  Romans  preserved  her  gir- 
dle with  great  veneration. 

NCE  VIUS,  a  famous  augur  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  who, 
to  convince  the  king  and  the  Romans  of  his  preternatural 
power,  cut  a  flint  with  a  razor,  and  turned  the  ridicule  of  the 
populace  to  admiration.  Tarquin  rewarded  his  merit  by  erect- 
ing him  a  statue  in  the  comitium,  which  was  extant  in  the  age 
of  Augustus.  The  razor  and  flint  were  buried  near  it  under 
an  altar,  and  it  was  usual  among  the  Romans  to  make  wit- 
nesses in  civil  causes  swear  near  to  it.  Tliis  miraculous  event 
of  cutting  a  flint  with  a  razor,  though  believed  by  some  writers, 
is  treated  as  fabulous  by  Cicero,  who  himselt  had  been  an 
augur. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

^ 

THALES,  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  school,  and  of  the  scien-    ^ 

tific  method  of  philosophising  among  the  Greeks,  was  bom  of  | 
Phoenician  parents,  at  Miletus,  B.  C.  640.  He  acquired  wealth 
and  distinction  among  his  countrymen,  and  was  employed  at  an 
early  age  in  the  pubUc  affairs.  He  decUned  involving  Imnself 
by  marriage  in  the  cares  of  a  family,  that  he  might  devote  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy ;  alleging, 
as  it  is  said,  to  his  mother,  who  urged  him  to  marry,  at 'an  earnr 
•  age,  '^  it  is  too  soon  ;'*  at  a  more  advanced  period, ''  it  is  too  late. 
In  order  more  entirely  to  disengage  himself  from  every  avoca- 
tion that  coiUd  divert  his  mind  from  his  favourite  pursuits,  he 
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committed  the  care  of  his  estate  to  his  sister's  son,  whom  he 
adopted.  In  search  of  wisdom  he  travelled  to  Crete,  and  after- 
wards to  Egypt.  From  the  priests  at  Memphis,  in  the  latter 
country,  he  is  said  by  several  writers  to  have  gained  his  know- 
ledge of  philosophy  and  mathematics.  But  it  is  more  pro- 
baole  that  ne  was  more  indebted  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  ta- 
lents and  assiduity,  than  to  any  communication  from  them ;  and 
accordingly  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  he  taught  the  priests  of 
Memphis  how  to  measure  the  height  of  their  pyramids.  Upon 
his  return  to  Miletus,  he  was  universally  respected  for  his  ex- 
traordinary wisdom  and  learning;  and  his  acquaintance  was 
eagerly  courted  by  all  who  wished  to  improve  in  knowledge,  or 
to  De  ranked  among  philosophers.  Among  his  disciples,  which 
were  mimerous,  were  Anaximandcr,  Anaximenes,  and  Py- 
thagoras. Thales  was  the  author  of  the  Ionian  sect  of  philoso- 
phers ;  he  was  reckoned,  by  the  best  historians,  the  father, of 
Greek  philosophy,  being  the  first  that  made  any  researches 
into  natural  knowledge  and  mathematics.  He  thought  water 
was  the  principle  of  which  all  bodies  in  the  universe  are  com- 
posed ;  that  tfa^  world  was  the  work  of  God,  whom  he  regarded 
as  omniscient,  and  as  beholding  the  secret  thoughts  in  the  heart 
of  man.  He  maintained  that  real  happiness  consisted  in  health 
and  knowledge ;  that  the  most  ancient  of  beings  is  Gt>d,  because 
he  is  uncreated ;  that  nothing  is  more  beautiml  than  the  world, 
because  it  is  the  work  of  God ;  nothing  more  extensive  than 
space,  quicker  than  spirit,  stronger  than  necessity,  wiser  than 
time.  He  used  to  observe,  that  we  ought  never  to  say  to  any 
one  that  which  may  be  turned  to  our  prejudice ;  and  that  we 
should  live  with  our  friends  as  witli  persons  that  may  become 
our  enemies.  In  geometry  he  was  a  considerable  inventor,  as 
well  as  an  improver,  particidarly  in  triangles ;  and  all  the  writers 
a^ree,  that  he  was  the  first,  even  in  Egypt,  who  took  the  height 
of  the  p>Tamids  by  the  shadow.  His  knowledge  and  improve- 
ments in  astronomy  were  very  considerable.  He  divided  the 
celestial  sphere  into  five  circles  or  zones ;  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
circles,  the  two  tropical  circles,  and  the  equator.  He  observed 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  which  he  made  equal  to  half 
a  degree ;  and  formed  the  constellation  of  the  Little  Bear.  He 
observed  the  nature  and  course  of  eclipses,  and  calculated  them 
exactly ;  one  in  particular,  memorably  recorded  by  Herodotus, 
as  it  happened  on  a  day  of  battle  between  the  Medes  and  Ly- 
dians,  which  Thales  had  foretold ;  and  he  divided  the  year  into 
965  days.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  leaving  behind 
him  an  excellent  character  as  a  mathematician,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  moralist.  Of  his  maxims  we  select  the  following :  "  Nei- 
ther the  crimes  nor  the  thoughts  of  bad  men  are  concealed  from 
die  flods.  Health  of  body,  competent  fortune,  <ind  a  cultivated 
nilid,  are  the  chief  sources  of  happiness.    What  is  the  most 
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he  explained  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  t  myaterioot  atrntut 
which  foretold  the  four  great  monarchies,  on  lich  accoimt  Ik 
wat  made  prefect  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  tie  afterwards  ex 
nibined  that  monarch's  other  dreams  wluch  foretold  his  inaa 
In  the  reiffn  of  Darius  the  Mode,  he  refiiaed  to  adore  the 
statue  of  we  king,  and  was  cast  into  the  Uons'  den,  when 
beasts,  though  pmched  with  hunger,  did  him  no  hurt  And  hi 
explained  the  characters  written  on  the  wall  of  the  room  when 
Betshazaar  was  feasting.  It  is  beficYed  that  Daniel  died  ii 
Chaldea,  and  that  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  permissioi 

anted  by  Cyrus  to  the  Jews  of  returning  to  their  own  country 

t  Epipnanius  says  he  died  at  Babylon;  and  herdn  he  i 
fddlowed  by  the  generaUty  of  historians. 

SHADRACH,  MESHACH,  and  ABEDNEGO,  name 
given  by  the  prince  of  the  Babylonian  eunuchs,  to  the  tlnei 
ciptive  Jewish  princes,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  lh« 
comjpanions  of  DanieL  1  ir  nporance,  wisdom,  and  nto 
motions  along  with  Da     1,  neroic  refusal  to  worsbip  Ne 

buchadneazar's  golden  u  s,  and  their  miraculous  deKvCTanei 
frmn  the  fiery  fiumace,  wim  the  destruction  of  their  enemies 
and  subsequent  promotion  over  t  le  province,  are  recorded  ii 
Daniel,  ch.  i.  and  iii. 

ZEPHANIAH,  the  second  priest  or  sagan,  under  Seraiahi 
in  die  rrign  of  Zedekiah,  who  onen  consultal  Jeremiah  by  faini 
thouffh  he  did  not  folfew  his  advice,  Jer.  xxL  xxvii. 

HABAKKUK :  nothing  k  certeinly  known  eonceming  tim 
or  birth-place  of  Habakkuk.  He  is  supposed  to  have  pv» 
phesied  about  the  year  606  before  Christ,  and  to  have  beaa 
alive  at  the  time  of  the  final  destruction  of  Nebuchadnentt; 
It  is  generally  believed,  that  he  remained  and  died  hi  Jndeai 
The  genusne  works  of  Habakkuk  are  contained  in  three  chap- 
ters. The  style  of  this  prophet  b  highly  poetical,  and  hia  odw| 
or  hymn,  on  the  mercy  of  God  is,  perlutps,  unrivalled  fyr  iti 
union  of  sublimi^,  simplicity  and  piety. 

HANANIAH,  son  of  Azur  (Jerem.  xxviii.  l},a  fiJseproi^bel 
of  Gibeon,  who  coming  to  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  year  d 
SSedekiah  king  of  Judah,  in  the  year  B.C.  59S,  said  to  Jeremiah 
and  all  the  people.  ^' W  in  two  full  years  will  I  bring  afaininto 
tl  3  all  the  V)  3f  the  Lord's  house,  that  Neouckad- 

n(      T  ]     ;(  of  Baby      nath  carried  to  Babylon."  At  thesant 
da  i  laid     m  of  the  chains,  or  yokes,  which  Jerenuah 

m     a    utt  c,  as     iblems  of  the  future  captivity  of  Judalii 

a      txri     infft  i,  ^*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  even  ao  in  two 

slwillbr    |L        yokeof  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babgpii 

on.'    Jeremii     a  i     d,  **  1  i  hast  hmkcm  tibe yokea  ol 

wood,  but  thou  si             :e       t  yok      )t       i ;  thou  duM 

die  this  year,         i       t        oast  z  a  against  1km 
Lord." 
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obnaster.      Somewhat  defunnetl  in  body,  lie 

^naufld  a  mniily  and  elevated  soul.  In  a  conteat  between  the 
Laoetltcmontniis  and  Messenians,  the  former,  having  experi- 
utced  atiiiic  ill  success,  are  said  to  have  cunKultt.<d  tlic  oracle  of 
Udphi,  B.  C.  i;:^,  and  t»  have  been  directed  to  seek  a  general 
al  Alliens.  The  Atheniiins,  as  some  say  in  derision,  sent 
Tyrt»ii,-,  who,  by  the  recital  of  poems  in  praise  of  valour  and 
'jui,  animated  the  S))artans,  so  that  they  became  victo- 
ld  reduced  the  Messenians  to  subjection.  He  is  said 
also  given  them  useful  advice  as  a  military  leader,  in 
Buce  uf  vhich  the  Spartans  conferred  upon  him  the 
citizensliip,  and  he  lionoured  him  whilst  he  reside 
them.  His  war  poems  have  been  celebrated  by  the 
„-^-_.i,  and  particularly  bv  Horace. 
MDCNERML'S,  n  Greek  eleeiuc  poet,  a  native  of  Colo- 
dUB,  was  contemporary  witli  Solon.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
na  pentameter  verse ;  his  compositions  were  of  the  eleffiac 
kU,  according  to  the  ancient  acceptation  of  the  word,  which 
br  DO  means  confined  it  to  moumml  topics.  His  talents  led 
Im  to  treat  of  ycry  different  subjects :  he  was  a  votary  of  love 
ud  |deasurc,  and  is  so  distinguished  by  m  line  in  Propertiua: 

"  Pliia  id  aiDorc  valet  Mimnenni  versus  Homero." 

Horace  likcniM:  refers  to  him  in  a  similar  connectitn^  thoiQlll 

h  much  stronger  terms : 

"  (f,  as  wise  Mimncrmus  said, 
Lite,  unblcKt  with  love  and  joy, 
Itanks  us  with  the  senseless  dead, 
k.H  these  gifls  each  hour  employ." 

His  miiinit  i>  .-iic  thou<:ht  to  have  corresponded  with  his  phi- 
I  iwphy.  1 1  i-  i'lf(fi»-s,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are  pre- 
Jn-red,  ncru  m*  much  admired  in  antiiiiiity,  that  Horace  pre- 
ferred them  to  tlifise  uf  ('allimachtis.  He  composed  a  pocn^ 
m  we  leiirn  from  PausanLis,  iiiNin  the  battle  fought  between 
Ae  people  of  SiiiyrMii  iuitl  the  Lvdians,  under  Gyges.  He 
ttewise  w;i^  autlioi-  of  a  poem  in  elegiac  verse,  which  be  en- 
titled "  Niiiiiio, '  and  in  which  we  may  suppose  he  chiefly  cele- 
lasled  a  younj;  aixl  IxMutif'ul  ■rirl  of  that  name,  who,  nceord- 
■f  to  Atheiui-us,  was  a  player  on  the  flute,  with  whom  he  was 
c^mmured  in  liin  old  aye.  Horace  I>cui:s  testimony  to  his 
■bffities  in  describing  thut  seducing  passion,  alltidine  to  some 
— di  wlmii-ed  lines  of  this  Greek  puet,  whicii  have  been  pre- 
Mtved  bjrStobo-us: 

«  What  is  ]if<:  and  all  its  pridn. 
If  love  and  pleasure  lie  denied  ? 
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Snatch,  snatch  me  hence,  yc  fatet i  whene'er 

The  amorous  bliss  I  cease  to  share. 

Oh,  let  us  crop  each  fragrant  flower, 

While  youtli  and  vigour  give  us  power ; 

For  frozen  age  will  soon  destroy 

The  force  to  give  or  take  a  joy ; 

And  then  a  prey  to  pain  and  care, 

Detested  by  the  young  and  fair. 

The  sun's  blest  beams  will  hateful  grow. 

And  only  shine  on  scenes  of  woe !" 

ARION,  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician,  son  of  Cyclos* 
of  Methymna,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  lie  went  into  Italy 
with  Periandcr,  tyrant  of  Corintli,  where  he  obtained  immenae 
riches  by  his  profession.  Some  time  after,  he  wished  to  re- 
visit his  country,  and  the  sailors  of  the  ship  in  which  he  (Mn- 
barked  resolved  to  murder  him,  to  obtain  the  riches  which  he 
was  carrying  to  Lesbos.  Arion,  seeing  them  inflexible  in  their 
resolution,  bogged  tliat  he  might  be  |)ermitted  to  play  some 
melodious  tune ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  it,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  sea.  A  number  of  dolphins  had  been  at- 
tracted round  the  sliip  by  tlie  sweetness  of  his  music ;  and  it 
is  said  that  one  of  them  carried  him  safe  on  his  back  to  T^na-- 
rus,  whence  he  hastened  to  the  court  of  Periander,  who  or- 
dered all  the  sailors  to  be  crucified  at  their  return. 

EPIMKNIDES,  an  ancient  ])oet  and  philosopher,  by  some 
styled  a  Phestian ;  by  others  said  to  have  been  born  at  Gnot- 
sus,  in  Crete.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  he 
always  wore  his  hair  long,  which,  according  to  some,  was  be- 
cause he  was  ashamed  of  being  thought  a  Cretan;  and  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  countrymen, 
if  that  verse  cited  by  St.  Paul  be,  as  it  is  generally  believed  to 
be,  his :  "  llie  Cretans  are  always  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow 
bellies."  His  reputation  was  so  great  over  all  Greece,  that  he 
was  a  favourite  of  the  gods.  I'he  Athenians  being  afflicted 
with  the  plague,  and  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  make  a  so- 
lemn lustration  of  the  city,  sent  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratuii 
with  a  ship  to  Crete,  to  desire  Epimenides  to  come  to  them, 
lie  accepted  their  invitation,  accompanied  the  messengers  to 
Athens,  performed  the  lustration  oi  the  city,  and  the  plague 
ceased,  B.C.  59(>.  Here  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  tnth 
Solon,  whom  he  privately  instnicted  in  the  nroi^er  method  for  , 
the  regulation  of  the  Athenian  conmionwealth.  lie  is  said  to 
have  looked  wistfully  on  the  port  of  Munychia  for  a  long  time* 
and  then  to  have  spoken  as  follows  to  those  that  were  new 
him:  "How  blind  is  man  to  future  things!  for  did  the  Athe- 
nians know  what  mischief  will  one  day  be  derived  to  them 
fn>m  this  place,  they  would  eat  it  with  their  teeth.**  Thii 
prediction  was  thought  to  be  accomplislied  S70  yean  after. 
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^HIKwrito  istrained  the  Athemaiu  to  admk  a  Mace- 

mriui  gsfn  0         "lace.     Having  finished  his  busmesB 

■t  Athens,  the  citizens  o^i  ed  him  many  valuable  pretenti  and 
high  hgnours,  and  ajipointe  1  a  ship  to  carry  himfaacb  to  Crete; 
bal  be  would  accept  of  nothing,  except  a  little  branch  of  the 
acred  olive  preserved  in  t  citadel ;  and  deured  the  Athe- 
nkna  to  cntrr  into  an  aUiani  e  with  the  Gnosaians.  Having  ob- 
tuscd  tfaix,  he  return^  to  Crete,  vhere  (le  died  soon  after, 
iged  157  }i:Hrs ;  or  a^  the  Cretans,  consistently  with  their  cha- 
rtcter,  prt'tended.  ii09.  He  was  a  great  poet,  and  wrote 
SflOO  ver£e<^  on  liie  genealogy  of  the  gods,  6,500  on  the  build- 
bffof  tho  eliip  A]>:o.  and  Jason's  expedidon  to  Colchis,  and 
4gOOO  coiiroi'uiiii;  iliros  and  Rhadamanthua.  He  vrrote  alao 
'»  pnue,  cjiicLi iiiii;::  ibe  sacrifices  and  the  commonwealth  of 
Crete.  Si,  Jerome  likewise  mentions  his  books  of  oracles  and 
respoD&cs.  The  1 '^icediemonians  procured  hia  body,  and  me' 
imed  it  anioiit;  them,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle ;  and  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  that  he  was  reckoned  the  seventh  wise  man  by 
dMse  who  refused  to  ^idmit  Feriander  idto  the  number.  St. 
Bud  quotes  thh  poet  in  Titus  i.  12.         L) 

8TESICHORI  y.  i  Greek  lyric  poet,'*a8  bom  at  Himera, 
iaSfeily,  and  flourUhed  about  the  year  B.  C.  612,  being  a  per- 
««  of  some  conse<)iieiice  in  his  native  city;  and  he  is  said  to 
bve  dird  in  the  ye.ir  B.  C,  556.  HjB  works  are  numerous, 
ad  tmicli  p'teeiiied  by  the  ancients.  They  were  composed  in 
the  Dorii:  diidct!.  liiit  they  have  all  perished,  except  a  few 
tnipiKin-;  ^)iiirii)ii(iii<!  CO  fifty  or  sixty  lines,  printed  in  the  col- 
kc^on  of  iiilt  ius  I'lrlnus.  The  general  character  of  bis  writ- 
hg  is  TTprc  rented  a^  consisting  in  force  and  dignity. 

Homci'  ipciiks  of  "  The  dignified  stnuns  of  Stencborus." 

Sutiu:-.  ill  hi^  Sylvic,  characterises  him  as  "  The  impetuous 
''lesirhiini-.' 

The  Greek  opi^iaiiimatiBt  speaks  of  him  in  the  following 
ifiiin»er :  "  ■Stc>ic)inriid  blazes  or  glows."  And  again :  "  Thou, 
0  Stesichorus,  In^t  drawn  along  with  thee  the  Homeric 
ftream." 

Dionybiii'  says  ihat  he  possessed  all  the  excellencies  and 
Races  of  I'iiidar  and  Simonides,  and  that  he  surpassed  them 
Mh  in  the  j^randeur  of  his  subjects,  in  which  he  has  well  pre- 
aerved  tlie  characteristics  of  manners  and  persons  ;  and  Quin- 
tiBui  represtnis  him  as  having  displayed  the  sublimity  of  hia 
gamu  by  the  t^etection  uf  weighty  topics,  such  as  important 
van.  and  the  actions  of  great  commanders,  in  which  he  has 
nsuined  with  hi>  I  we  the  dignity  of  epic  poetry.  Accord- 
Mf^ft  AlexA  lur  the  Great  ranks  him  among  those  who  were 
thepropcrj    dy  uf  piincea. 

CLEOBI  LIJS,  uiie  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  son 
ot  Cragora  Ltndos,  famous  for  the  beautiful  shape  of  his 
q8 
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body.     He  wrote  some  verses,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  h 
age,  B.  C.  564. 

SAPPHO,  a  celebrated  Greek  poetess,  was  a  native  of  M 

glene,  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  ana  flourished  about  the  vei 
.  C.  610.  She  married  a  rich  inhabitant  of  Andros,  by  whoi 
she  had  a  daughter;  and  it  was  not,  probably,  till  after  sfa 
became  a  widow,  that  she  rendered  herself  so  distinraished  b 
her  poetry  and  amours.  Her  verses  were  chiefly  of  the  lyr 
land,  and  love  was  the  general  subject,  which  she  treated  wit 
60  much  warmth,  and  with  such  beauty  of  poetical  expressioi 
as  to  have  acauired  the  title  of  the  tenth  muse.  Her  compos 
tions  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  contemporary  poet 
the  Roman  as  well  as  the  Gh:ecian,  and  no  female  name  hi 
risen  higher  in  the  catalogue  of  poets.  Her  morals  have  bee 
as  much  depreciated,  as  her  genius  has  been  extolled.  Besidi 
her  desperate  passion  for  Phaon,  she  too  has  been  accused  < 
an  unnatural  attachment  to  some  of  her  own  sex.  She  is  n 
presented  by  Ovid  as  very  far  from  handsome ;  and  as  she  wi 
probably  no  longer  young  when  she  became  enamoured  of  tl 
beautiful  Phaon,  his  ne^ect  is  not  at  all  surprising.  Unuse 
to  neglect,  and  unable  to  bear  her  disappointment,  she  went  t 
the  &mous  precipice  of  Leucate,  since  popularly  called  tli 
Lover's  Leap,  and  throwing  herself  into  the  sea,  terminated  hi 
life  and  her  love.    To  this  catastrophe  Ausonius  alludes : 

"  And  the  masculine  Sappho,  about  to  perish  with  her  Lesbian  m 
rows,  threatens  a  leap  from  the  snow-crowned  Leucade." 

Statins,  in  his  Sylvse,  bears  testimony  to  the  fatal  close  c 
Sappho's  life : 


€t 


And  the  rash  Sappho  did  not  dread  Leucade.* 


Among  the  modems,  a  noble  author  has  thus  described  thi 
spot  where  the  still  fond,  but  despairing  woman  put  a  period  ti 
her  sorrows  and  her  existence : 


«i 


But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 

Leucadia*s  far-projecting  rock  of  woe. 

And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love. 

He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow : 

And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount. 

He  watch'd  the  billows'  melancholy  flow, 

And  sank  albeit  in  thought,  as  he  was  wont ; 

Mon  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  paDid  front.'' 
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quotes  tlic  following  celebrated  Ode  as  an  example 


-  Ble«t  n<i  ih'  immoTtal  gods  is  he, 
•  .Till.'  youtli  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
h     And  hears  and  Bees  ihee  all  the  while. 
Softly  speak  and  aweetly  smile. 

••  'Twas  this  (icpriv'ij  my  soul  of  rest, 
Aod  rais'd  euch  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For,   while  I  gaa'd  in  transport  lost, 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  losL  ; 

"  My  bosom  glow'd  ;  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  (juick  through  all  my  vital  frame: 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung 
My  ears  witli  hollow  murmurB  rung ; 

"  In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill'd  ; 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrill'd ; 
My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play  ; 
1  fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away." 

Phillips'b  Tbakslatiok. 

S8  beautiful  is  the  hymn  to  Venus,  of  which  the  follow- 
B  extract : 

"  Oh  Venus,  beauty  of  the  skies. 
To  whom  a  thousand  temples  rise, 
'  GaUy  false  in  gentle  smiles, 
"  full  of  iove-perplexini:;  wiles  ; 

'i,  goddess  !  from  my  heart  remove 
"he  wasting  cares  and  pains  of  love. 

"  If  ever  thou  hast  kindly  heard 
A  song  in  sofl  distress  preferr'd. 
Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vow, 
Oh  I  gende  goddess  I  hear  one  now  ; 
Descend,  tltou  bright,  immortal  guest, 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confeat. 

"  Thou  once  didst  leave  almighty  Jove, 
And  all  the  golden  roofs  above. 
The  car  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew, 
Hovering  in  air  tliey  lightly  flew  ;  * 

Ai  to  my  bowt-r  they  wing'd  their  way, 
I  taw  their  qujv'ring  pinions  play. 


"  Ths  birds  dismist,  while  you  remain. 
Bore  hack  their  empty  car  again ; 
Then  you,  with  looks  divinely  mild. 
In  every  hcavciJy  feature  smil'd, 
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And  ask'd  what  new  complaints  I  madey 

And  why  I  call'd  you  to  my  aid  V*  pHiLUPf  • 

Sappho  formed  an  academy  of  females  who  excelled  in  m 
sic ;  and  it  was  doubtless  this  academy  which  drew  on  her  t1 
hatred  of  the  women  of  Mitylene,  who  accused  her  of  beii 
too  fond  of  her  own  sex  ;  but  will  not  her  love  for  Phaon,  ai 
the  fatal  termination  of  her  existence,  sufficiently  exculpate  hi 

Maximus  Tyrius  plainly  asserts  that  Sappho  was  both  din 
nutivc  in  her  stature  and  swarthy  in  her  complexion.  Ovid  co 
firms  this  description  in  his  Heroides,  in  the  celebrated  cpist 
from  Sappho  to  Fhaon : 

"  To  mc  wliat  nature  has  in  charms  deny*d, 
Is  well  by  wit*s  more  lasting  flames  supply'd. 
Tho'  short  my  stature,  yet  my  name  extends 
To  heav'n  itself,  and  eartli's  remotest  ends. 
Brown  as  I  am,  an  Ethiopian  dame 
Inspired  young  Perseus  with  a  gen*rous  flame." 

Besides  the  structure  of  verse  called  Sapphic,  she  invent 
the  i£olic  measure,  composed  elegies,  epigrams,  and  ni 
books  of  lyric  poetry. 

ALC/£US,  a  famous  ancient  lyric  poet,  bom  at  Mitylei 
in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  esteemed  by  I  lorace  the  inventor 
this  kind  of  poetry.  He  flourished  at  the  same  time  with  Sappl 
who  was  likewise  of  Mity  lene ;  and  was  a  great  enemy  to  tyran 
but  not  a  very  brave  soldier.  He  was  present  at  an  engag 
ment,  wherein  the  Athenians  gained  a  victory  over  the  Lc 
bians ;  and  here,  as  he  himself  is  said  to  have  confessed  in  o! 
of  his  pieces,  he  threw  down  his  arms,  and  saved  himself  I 
flight.  Horace,  who  of  all  the  Latin  poets,  most  rcsemUi 
Alca?us,  has  made  the  like  confession.  The  poetical  abiliti 
of  AlcsDUs  are  undisputed  ;  and  though  his  poems  were  chief 
in  the  lyric  strain,  yet  his  muse  was  capable  of  treating  d 
sublimest  subjects  with  suitable  dignity. 

Horace  mentions  him  in  an  animateil  panegyric  : 

**  Alcscus  strikes  the  golden  strings, 
And  seas,  and  war,  and  exile  sings  : 
Thus  while  they  strike  the  various  lyre, 
The  ghosts  the  sacred  sounds  admire ; 
But  when  Alcxus  lifts  the  strain, 
In  thicker  crowds  the  shadowy  throng 
Drink  deeper  down  the  martial  song.**  Francis* 

CRINNA,  of  the  Isle  of  Telos,  published  an  ezcdle 
poem,  in  the  Doric  language,  comprised  in  300  Tcrtes.  H 
frf yie  was  said  to  come  near  the  majesty  of  Homer.  She  dii 
at  19  years  of  age. 
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Rt,.\IARI£ABL&  FACTS,  ETBNTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


PERIOD  X. 


B.C. 


tti  iiir  iMiiiiri  ..'.riiiisiiifltitatedin  Oreeee,  and  tragedy  fint  uted. 

>H  Ml'  l<>>i  iTiii|.ikiiiortlwGaiitiii>ti)  Italj. 

■jOi  Tiir  iJKt  C<  ii3Li:i  :(t  Rome,  wbui  the  namber  of  oitiBeiia  wm  round  to 

br  b4.(XM). 

IM  Tbc  Grti  oixiifily  nt  AlfacBi  utod  opon  ■  movoabl 

m  Cinu  ilie  lir«t  kinf  of  tlw  Hedei  ud  PenUu. 

UtTttKlr*  Irarcls  iniD  Egypt,  kcquiraa  the  knowledgeorKOouetrf,  ••- 
tronoin).  ami  phikwopbTj  relmiM  to  Greece,  rakaUei  ecUpaei, 
[iTc*  e^nrnil  notiou  of  the  nrdveise,  uid  miintaini  the  ont^  of 
the  Drity.  His  aduiu,  Anudauuider,  Inventa  map*,  gkibee,  aad 
Ihc  lit^s  or  ilir  sodiac 

M  Bahjtua  ukcn.  and  ill  oti  narchj  ended  hj  Cynu. 

Hi  Cjru*  UIIIIC9  Au  idiot  for  t      relvni  of  die  Jewi^ 

Stk  Ttiiiplt  rouKdad  by  th«  Jewt. 
tcanijii^  KTcnilv  enconntged  «t  Athens,  and  a  pablio  library  flnt 

foatiilrd. 

r]  by  Cambytca. 

( Id  rebnild  JenualnL 

i;>le  finished  andei  Darins. 

■  I  'ling  of  Rome,  expelled,  and  a  republican  gorern' 

If '!,  which  lulled  461  year*. 

(.  i«t«ecn  the  Romnnsand  Carthaginiaai. 

i^.ii  >t  Rome,  130,000  citizeni. 

ilic  Alheniiuii,  which  occasioned  the  Penian  invauon 


ii  period,  prophane  hiatory  becomes  somewhat  clear,  and  the 

■  concerning  the  different  nations  may  be  depended  upon  with 

■  dlgrec  of  certainty.     Characters  are  produced  that  are  highly 

"    *     ,  and  imptrtuit  revolutions  take  place.     Cyrus,  the  Mede, 

a  the  Babylonian,  and  establishes  the  Persian  empire. 

divide  our  periods  into  centuries.  The  reader  will  be 
ve,  that  the  characters  are  placed  !n  the  century  in 
supposed  to  be  bom;  on  this  account  he  mnat  beai 
itiog  the  lives  of  those  who  came  into  the  worid 
oi'  n  century,  he  wiD  be  extending  his  ideas  to  ibc 
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4.>%cnts  of  a  succeeding  period.  As  some  general  nilc  must  be 
served  in  placing  the  characters,  on  mntiire  consideration,  thii 
been  tlion<rht  the  best.  To  have  placed  them  in  the  century  in  i 
they  died  wouhl  have  been  more  inconveni(*nt ;  the  time  in  which 
Jlourishcd^  was  thought  of,  hut  it  appeared  ol>jectionable. 

The  cliroiiological  tables  at  the  beginning  of  the  periods  will  i 
the  reader  in  forming  correct  ideas  of  time. 


G  O  V  F.  R  N  M  1 :  N  T. 

CYRl'S,  the  famous  founder  of  tlie  Persian  monarchy, 
the  restorer  of  the  Jews  to  their  country,  their  teni])lc, 
their  former  8t^ite,  was  the  son  of  Cambyscs,  ami  Mandanc 
ilaughtor  of  Astyages,  B.  C.  5f)?.).  Cyrus,  beautiful  in  his 
son,  and  more  amiable  for  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  lived 
his  father  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life,  and  was 
catcd  after  the  Persian  manner  in  hardship  and  toil,  anc 
such  laliorious  exercises,  as  would  tend  to  fit  him  for  the  fati 
of  war,  in  which  he  unquestionably  excelled  all  his  contei 
raries.  At  this  early  period  he  sur])a2>sed  all  of  his  age, 
only  in  aptness  to  learn,  but  in  the  courage  and  address 
which  he  executed  whatever  he  undertook.  After  this  he 
sent  to  Media  to  the  court  of  Astyages,  his  grandfatlier, 
whom  he  lived  about  five  years.  Here  his  conduct  was  sc 
cellent  and  amiable,  notwithstanding  the  pridcj  luxurv, 
magnificence  which  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Media,  tha 
'was  generally  beloved,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  tliat  att 
meiit  to  his  person  which  enabled  him  afterwards  to  peri 
the  exploits  which  are  recorded  of  him.  He  was  ge 
iifiable,  beneficent  and  generous.  Whenever  the  young  1 
had  any  favour  to  ask  of  the  kinfr,  Cvrus  was  their  solicitor 
the  king  had  any  subject  of  complaint  against  them,  Cyrus 
their  mediator ;  and  he  always  managed  their  affairs  so  ^ 
that  he  never  failed  of  obtaining  what  he  desired.  Whei 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  accompanied  Astyages  in  an  at 
upon  the  Assyrians,  who  had  made  inroads  upon  the  Pel 
lerntories ;  his  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was  such,  that 
victory  (d)taiiied  was  imputed  to  his  energy  and  superior  proiR 
tSoon  after  this  he  returned  to  his  father,  with  whom  he  res 
till  he  had  atUiined  the  age  (»f  forty,  when  he  was  called  f 
to  the  asicistance  of  his  imcle  C\  axares,  by  whom  he  was 
pointed  generalissimo  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  This  k 
the  establijdiment  of  that  vast  empirt*,  of  whieli  lie  was 
founder,  and  which  he  erected  upon  principles  of  so  n 
wiiidom,  that  %i  existed  in  spite  of  the  weakness  and  the  wid 
JICS6  of  hib  6ihxcssors,  for  a  ]M?riod  of  two  hundred  yean. 
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not  attempt  to  follow  the  hero  in  all  his 

'  1      mce,  where  vHlotir  and  wisdom  were 

I  was  found  possessed  of  all  tliOEe  qualitieB  that  can 

h  and  n  prince  truly  great.     After  a  signal  victory 

'  C\]'u,4  over  the  Assyrians,  aided  by  Crcesus,  a 

■^is  of  exquisite  beauty  was  found  among  the  pri- 

t  of  war,   aiitt  in  the  divitdon  of  the  spoil  she  was  re- 

i<tm  Cyrils.     Her  name  was  Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abra- 

1^  Icing  of  Susiitna.    Upon  the  report  made  to  Cyrus  of  her 

nnUnarybcatiiy,  he  revised  to  see  her ;  fearing,  as  he  said, 

llMCti  an  (ibjucC  might  engage  his  affection  more  than  he 

*  td,  and  <livi-rt  lum  &om  die  prosecution  of  the  real  design 

K  he  hiLil  ill  \k'w. 

len  he  ii;ul  dethroned  the  Lydian  king,  he  completed  the 
ion  tif  itll  Lesser  Asia  and  Syria,  and  then  turning  his 
mm  R^iiii't  (l)c-  king  of  AsByria,  he  invested  Babylon,  which 
be  tnok  ul'itr  n  ^ic£;e  of  two  years,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  diat 
jgifiat  and  ]wwerfitl  monarchy,  B.  C.  538. 
mlUbe  dcKtrtictiuii  of  Babylon  forms  a  very  interesting  event 
Wbfn  prophanc  and  sacred  history ;  and,  more  particulBrly,  in 
■RRn^nce  to  the  predictions  of  Scripture  and  the  subsequent 
kof  the  Jews,  [saiah,  who  began  to  deliver  his  m^dictions 
~  ■  year  B.  ('.  7;i7,  and  who  was  put  to  dea^  B.  C.  696 ; 
1  Jm-miidi,  wtio  died  about  the  year  B.  Q^^fJI,  expressly 
'  \  the  destruition  of  this  ci^,  together  with  several  ciiv 
ices  that  attended  it,  and  that  marked  it  as  a  very  imr 
t  era  in  the  liistory  of  the  world.  Both  these  propheta 
fritli  such  assurance  of  its  destruction,  and  of  the  man- 
ifaicii  it  would  be  brought  about,  that  they  seem  to  de- 
■fiiture  eveiitasif  it  had  already  occurred,  and  they  had 
esses  of  the  catastrophe. 

who  was  the  destined  conqueror  of  Babylon,  and  who 
red  the  empire  from  the  Babylonians  to  t)ie  Medes  and 
_!,  was  foretold  by  name  above  an  hundred  years  before 
■  twm.  The  time  of  the  reduction  of  Babylon  was  ape- 
~y  narked  out  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  Tlie  facts  agree- 
a  these  prnpliecies,  are  related  by  no  less  historians  than 
idotus  and  Xenophon  ;  and  Isaiah  hved  above  two  hundred 
""^  years  before  Herodotus,  and  nearly  three  hundred  and 
uore  Xenoplion  ;  and  Jeremiah  Hved  above  one  hundred 
*  V  years  hei'ore  the  one,  and  nearly  two  hundred  and 
re  the  oUier.  As  Cyrus  took  Babylon  in  the  year 
:,  Isaiah  delivered  his  prophecies  at  least  one  hundred 
f  years  befitre  the  talung  of  Babylon,  and  Jeremiah  sent 
ibcc^-s  concerning  Babylon,  to  Babylon  by  the  hands 
_  J),  ''  in  tlie  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,"  Jer. 
^uT  which  f )  l'ly-si:t  years  before  the  taking  of  Babylon,  for 
the  fijurth  ;        ul'  ^edeluah  coincides  with  the  year  594  B.C. 
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That  the  destruction  of  Babylon  was  complete  and  final,  is 
less  expressly  foretold  and  minu]tely  described  than  other  ci 
cumstances  attending  this  event. 

After  Cyrus  had  settled  his  affairs  at  Babylon,  he  went  into 
Persia  to  make  a  visit  to  his  parents,  who  were  still  Kvinff ;  and 
on  his  way  thither  through  Media,  he  there  married  the  aauffh- 
ter  of  Cyaxares,  called  in  Scripture,  Darius  the  Mede,  hanng 
with  her  as  a  dowry  the  kingdom  of  Media  in  reverrioDi  and 
then  with  his  wife  went  to  Babylon.  He  now,  vis.  in  the  year 
536  B.  C,  issued  an  edict,  which  has  given  celebritv  to  lus 
name,  permitting  such  of  the  Jews  as  were  remaining  trom  tha 
Babylonish  captivity  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  their 
temple.  This  decree  was  certainly  obtained  bv  the  intevoeaaon 
of  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  was  already  higMy  famed  for  his 
wisdom  and  integrity,  in  a  licentious  and  truly  infiunoua  court. 
In  Daniel,  Cyrus  seems  to  have  placed  the  highest  degree  of 
confidence,  which  the  prophet  turned  to  the  advantage  of  hia 
oppressed  countrymen.  From  concurring  testimonv,  he  no 
doubt  pointed  out  to  the  prince  the  prophecies  of  uaiah,  in 
which  himself  was  pointed  out  by  the  nnger  of  heaven,  as  dea* 
tined  for  the  most  important  purposes ;  as  designated  to  be  a 
great  conqueror  and  the  restorer  of  the  Jews  to  their  native 
hnd.  The  learned  Prideaux  offers  many  reasons  that  nighl 
have  concurred  to  induce  the  conqueror  to  complv  with  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  the  prophet,  his  friend  and  i»incinal 
minister.  Though  Cyrus  was  bom  and  brought  up  as  an  ido- 
later, the  interposition  of  providence  must  occasionally  have 
made  an  impression  on  his  mind,  which  Daniel  seems  to  have 
converted  to  the  best  ends. 

He  speaks  in  his  decree  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Israel ; 
he  was  too  wise  to  believe  in  the  gods  which  his  countmnen 
and  the  world  in  general  were  accustomed  to  worship,  and  was 

Iirobably  too  much  enlightened  to  refer  the  passing  events  of 
ife,  and  the  revolutions  of  empires,  to  what  the  ignorant  woidd 
denominate  chance.  He  had  heard  of  the  hand  writing  on  die 
wall,  which  none  but  Daniel  could  explain ;  and  he  only,  ae» 
cording  to  his  own  profession,  by  the  interposition  of  Ms  God. 
He  had  been  informed  of  the  deliverance  of  the  same  ezo^ 
lent  man  from  the  lion's  jaws,  and  he  might  be  almostt  if  not 
altogether  persuaded,  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  the  God  that 
had  made  him  "  king  of  the  whole  world." 

Cyrus  not  only  permitted  and  encouraged  the  Jews  toretnm 
to  their  own  country,  but  readily  restorea  all  the  sacred 
and  furniture  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  from 
salem,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  BaaL  Havmg  estah 
his  empire,  which  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river 
on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas,  on  the  west  hf 
the  «'£gean  sesj  and  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia  and  die  laa  m 
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tf  upon  a  foundation  not  easily  shaken ;  he  fixed  his  resi- 
t  in  Ihc  midst  of  all  these  countries,  spending  generally 
BoQtlis  of  the  year  at  Babylon,  in  die  winter  season,  on 
A  of  the  vrannth  of  that  curaate ;  three  months  at  Susa, 
e  spring  of  the  year,  and  two  months  at  Ecbatana,  during 
'~mt  of  the  summer.     Seven  years  being  spent  in  a  state  of 
ullity,  as  lie  was  equally  beloved  by  Ms  own  natural  sub- 
id  by  tliose  of  the  conquered  nations,  he  returned  into 
which  was  the  seventh  time  from  his  accession  to  the 
t  awnarchy.     At  this  time  he  was  about  seventy  years  of 
Kr^ittrty  of  which  had  elapsed  since  his  having  been  first 
!  general  of  the  Persian  forces  and  from  the  capture  of 
kn,  and  seven  from  his  beginning  to  reign  alone  after  the 
I  of  Cyaxares.     His  life  had  been  uniformly  sober  and 
perate,  and  he  therefore  enjoyed  to  the  Last  a  vigorous 
e  of  health.     When  he  perceived  that  the  time  of  his  death 
■4nwing  near,  he  ordered  his  children  and  the  chief  officers 
the  Mate  to  be  assembled  near  him ;  and  after  having  thanled 
fr^ods  for  all  their  favours  to  him  during  the  course  of  hb 
'-'-■-  I  implored  similar  protection  and  favour  on  behalf  of 
'ren,  his  country,  and  his  friends,  be  declared  his  eldest 
d)yse8,  his  gucceasor  ;  and  left  the  other,  whose  luune 
loxares,  severtd  very  considerable  governments.     He 
D  both  excellent  instructions,  and  represented  to  them 
ncan  strength  and  support  of  the  throne  were  neither 
It  extent  of  countries,  nor  the  number  of  forces,  nor  im- 
icbes,  but  a  due  respect  for  tlie  gods,  a  good  under- 
g  between  brethren,  and  the  art  of  acquiring  and  pre- 
g  true  and  faithfiil  friends.     After  having  given  his  liand 
■issed  by  all  who  were  present,  finding  himself  at  the 
i  of  death,   he  added  these  last  words :  "  Adieu,  dear 
I,  may  your  lives  be  happy ;  carry  my  last  remembrance 
r  mother.     And  for  you,  my  faitlitiil  friends,  as  well 
tM  present,  receive  this  last  farewell,  and  may  you  live  in 
Having  closed  his  address,  he  covered  his  face,  and 
^according  to  Xcnophon,  at  the  age  of  seventy.     He  was 
Bd  St  Pa^agardn,  and  his  monument  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
ife  of  Alexander  the  Gre.it. 

_.   ..J      M.   Rollin,  may   be  justly  considered  as  the 
;  conqueror,  and   the  most  accomplished  prince,  whose 
curs  in  prophanc  history.     He  possessed  aU  the  qualities 
i  to  form  a  great  man  ;  wisdom,  moderation,  courage, 
'nhy,  noble  sentiments,  a  wonderful  ability  in  managing 
>ers,  and  gaining  their  affections ;  a  thorough  know- 
1  the  branches  of  the  military  art,  as  far  as  that  age 
it;  a  vast  extent  of  genius  and  capacity  for  forming, 
ll  steadiness  and  prudence  for  executing  the  greatest 
I.  real  merit  was  the  foundation  and  support  of 
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his  greatness,  he  afTccted  no  self-importance  and  hatigfa 
of  demeanour,  but  strove  to  render  himself  affable  and  ei 
i^ccess ;  and  he  was  amply  compensated  by  the  cordial  affi 
and  res])ect  of  his  ])eople.  He  was  beloved,  and  had 
friends  because  his  sentiments  were  kind  and  Uberal,  ai 
was  friendly  in  his  disposition  and  conduct.  Cicero  ob» 
(Lib  I.  epist.  ii.  ad.  iii.  fratrem),  that  during  the  whole  ti 
Cyrus's  government,  he  was  never  heard  to  speak  one  i 
or  angry  word ;  and  this  showed  a  very  singular  degree  o 
command.  It  was  his  invariable  persuasion,  that  all  hispui 
and  labours  should  tend  to  the  happiness  of  his  people.  \ 
he  was  one  day  discoursing  ii-ith  his  courtiers  upon  the  duti< 
king,  he  observed  that  a  prince  ought  to  consider  himscl 
shepherd ;  and  that  he  ought  to  have  the  same  vigilance, 
and  goodness.  Many  great  and  good  characters  have 
formed  by  adversity  and  ailliction ;  but  Cyrus  was  grea 
good  without  this  kind  of  discipline.  lie  himself  infom 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  the  happiness  of  i 
never  interrupted  by  any  unfortunate  accident,  and  that 
his  designs  the  success  hcid  answered  his  utmost  cxpecta 
He  adds,  however,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  uninterrupted 
perity,  he  still  reser^'cd  in  his  heart  a  secret  fear,  proce 
irom  the  changes  and  misfortunes  that  might  happen ;  an 
prudent  fear  was  not  only  a  preservative  against  insolence 
even  against  intemperate  joys.  As  to  the  nature  and  m 
of  his  wars  and  victories,  M.  Rollin  considers  Cyrus  as  h 
maintained  a  very  different  character  from  those  conm 
who  were  influenced  by  ambition  and  avarice,  and  wli 
chargeable  with  violence  and  injustice.  Although  Cyru 
not  in  every  respect  justifiable,  yet  he  reverenced  the  laws 
well  knew  that  there  are  unjust  wars,  which  Iieing  under 
without  just  foundation,  render  the  person  concerned  in 
ing  and  producing  them,  accountable  for  the  blood  th 
fiheds.  Cyrus's  conquests  were  the  consequences  of  the 
ries  he  obtained  over  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  nuis 
the  greatest  part  of  Lesser  Asia,  and  over  the  king  of  Bal 
who  was  master  of  all  Upper  Asia,  and  many  other  coun 
both  which  princes  were  the  aggressors.  With  good  occ 
thcMfore,  is  Cyrus  represented  as  one  of  the  greatest  pi 
recorded  in  history ;  and  his  reign  justly  proposed  as  thei 
of  a  perfect  government,  which  it  would  not  be,  unless  ji 
had  been  the  basis  and  foundation  of  it. 

ABRADATES,  king  of  Susa  in  the  Persian  empire, 
wife  Panthea,  being  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus  the  Grea] 
battle  against  the  Assyrians,  was  designed  for  his  embi 
but  Cyrus  gave  her  the  most  honourable  treatment,  ^ 
charmed  Panthea  so  much,  that  she  prevailed  upon  her  hui 
to  come  over  with  his  troops  to  Cyrus.    Abradales  | 
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mgagement,  he  fought  with  the  ntmost 

{  the  Egyptian  squaarons  very  closely, 

>t'  hi.-^  lihariot,  and  pensDed  in  the  field.  Pan- 

ig  inc<  >n«>lnblc,  killed  herseu.     Cyrus  erected  a  statefy 

Di  to  tticir  mcnioiT  on  the  spot  where  this  sad  cates- 

.elu>|>i»-i><'<l,U.C.  546. 

SOMYtCIS,  quoenof  the  S^rthians.     Her  son,  Sparga- 
^  betnm  itcfL-atedundi    in  by  Cyrus, she  raised &(sh  troops 
-.hiimt  2(>0,0<Jl)  IVrsiuns  (o  the  sword. 

I  l^'flARP.ACiil.S,  the  preserver  of  Cyrus,  according  to'Hero- 
l^and  tifierwards  im    of  bis  generals,  who  subdued  Asia 

-ZERUBBABEL,  son  c^Salathiel,  a  person  to  whom  Cyrus 
"tUii  the  care  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  with 
he  returiufd   tu  Jerusalem.  (£xra  i.  3.)     He  laid  the 
"  tu  of  tlio  temple,  (Ezra  iii.  8,  9.  Zech.  iv.  9,  &c.)  and 
tbc  worship  of  the   Lord,  and  the  usual  sacrifices. 
the  Sumnntuna  offered  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  temple, 
ibabel  aiid  tlie  tiriiidpal  men  of  Judah  refiised  them  this 
;  since  Cyrus  had  granted  his  conmuuion  to  the  Jews 
.  (Ez:r«iv.a.y., 

^ZECHAUIAH,  the  son  of  Barachiafa,  and  grandson  of 
the  elevuntli  of  the  mjnor  prophets.    He  returned  firom 
a  with  /cruhbaliel,  and  began  to  prophecy  when  very 
in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  B.  C.  5S0,  two 
aftvr  Ilu^iiui.     He  too  greatly  encouraged  the  Jews  in 
tlie  necoiid  temple. 

'fH\jS,  tlie  last  kirtg  of  Lydia,  remarkable  for  his  riches, 

?sts,  his  temporaiy  prosperity,  and  his  sad  reverse  of 

He  subdued  the  Phrygians,  My sians,  Paphlagonians, 

I,  and  Carians ;  amassed  together  immense  riches,  and 

one  of  the  most  powerful  and  magnificent  princes  in 

He  drew  the  learned  to  liis  court,  and  took  a  plea- 

iconversing  with  them.     Thalea  of  Miletus,  I'ittacus  of 

Bias  of  Priene,  Cleobulux  of  Li nd us,  and  most  of  the 

men,  aa  they  are  emphatically  styled,  wlio  lived  in 

as  well  as  j-Esop,  the  fabulist,  and  the  elegant  Greek 

the  times  were  bountifully  received  at  the  court  of 

lliere  is  still  on  record  a  memorable  conversation 

that  prince  and  Solon,  which  seemed  to  predict  the 

~  events  ofhis  reign,  and  which  had  a  late  butimpor- 

on  the  character  and  fortune  of  the  Lydian  king. 

entertained  his  Athenian  gucHt,  according  to  the 

1,   for  several  days,  before  he  asked  bun  any 

'■"itatiously  showed  him  the  magnificence  of  his 

xticulnrly  the  riches  of  his  treasury.     After  all 

iayed  to  the  best  advantage,  the  king  compli- 

opon  hi»  curiosity  and  love  of  knowledge ;  and 
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and  asked  him,  as  a  man  who  had  seen  many  countries,  and  re« 
fleeted  with  much  judgment  upon  what  he  had  seen,  "  Whom 
of  all  men  he  esteemed  most  happy  ?"    By  the  particular  occa- 
sion, as  well  as  the  triumphant  air  with  which  the  question  was 
proposed,  the  king  made  it  evident,  that  he  expected  flattery 
rather  than  information.     But  Solon's  character  had  not  been 
enervated  by  the  debilitating  air  of  a  court ;  and  he  replied 
with  a  manly  freedom,  "  TeUus,  the  Athenian."    Croesus,  who 
had  scarcely  learned  to  distinguish,  even  in  imagination,  between 
wealth  and  happiness,  enquired  with  a  tone  of  surprize,  why 
tliis  preference  to  Tellus  ?  "  Tellus,'*  rejoined  Solon,  **  was  not 
conspicuous  for  his  riches  or  his  grandeur,  being  only  a  simple 
citizen  of  Athens ;  but  he  was  descended  from  parents  who  de- 
served the  first  honours  of  the  republic.     He  was  equally  for- 
tunate in  his  children,  who  obtained  universal  esteem  by  their 
probity,  patriotism,  and  every  useful  quality  of  the  mind  and 
body ;  and  as  to  himself,  he  died  fighting  gallantly  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  which  his  valour  rendered  victorious  in  a  doubt- 
ful combat ;  on  which  account  the  Athenians  buried  him  on  the 
spot  where  he  fell,  and  distinguished  him  by  eveiy  honour 
which  public  gratitude  can  confer  on  illustrious  merit. '  Crcesus 
had  little  encouragement,  after  this  answer,  to  ask  Solon,  in  the 
second  place,  '^  AVhom  next  to  Tellus,  he  deemed  most  happy?** 
Such,  however,  is  the  illusion  of  vanity,  that  he  still  ventured  to 
make  this  demand ;  and  still,  as  we  are  informed,  entertained 
hopes  of  being  favourably  answered.     But  Solon  replied  with 
the  same   freedom   as  before,    '^  The  brothers   Cleobis  and 
Biton,  two  youths  of  Argos,  whose  strength  and  address  were 
crowned  with  repeated  victory  at  the  Ol3rmpic  games ;  who  de- 
served the  affection  of  their  parents,  tlie  gratitude  of  their 
country,  the  admiration  of  Greece ;  and  who,  having  ended 
their  lives  with  peculiar  felicity,  were  commemorated  by  the 
most  signal  monuments  of  immortal  fiune."  **  And  is  the  happi- 
ness of  a  king,  then,"  said  Crcesus,  **  so  little  regarded,  that 
you  prefer  to  it  the  mean  condition  of  an  Athenian  or  Arjrive 
citizen  ?"    **  The  life  of  man,"  replied  Solon,  "  consists  of  70 
years,  which  make  25,550  days ;  an  immense  number ;  yet  in 
the  longest  life,  the  events  of  any  one  day  will  not  be  found 
exactly  alike  to  those  of  another.     The  affairs  of  man  are  liable 
to  perpetual  vicissitudes ;  and  all  hmnan  life,  if  not  condemned 
to  caliunity,  is  at  least  liable  to  accident.     Whoever  has  unin- 
terruptedly enjoyed  a  prosperous  tide  of  success,  may  justly 
be  called  fortunate  ;  but  he  cannot  before  his  death  be  entitled 
to  the  epithet  of  happy."   The  events,  which  soon  followed  this 
conversation,  prove  how  little  satisfaction  is  derived  firom  the 
possession  of  a  throne.    Victorious  in  war,  unrivalled  in  wealth, 
supreme  in  power,  Croesus  felt  and  acknowledged  his  unhappi- 
hess.    His  warmest  afiections  centred  in  his  son  Atys,  a  most 


pRHMM  vontlif  wno  luid  oAeii  finigiit  and  conqpmM  hf  hii 

Mdb.  'TwKB  •deogdi  of  hfa  attachment  was  aocompanied  with 

of  paternal  caie^  and  the  anxiety  of  his  waldnff  honra 

die  tran^[inDit]r  of' his  rest.    He  dreamed  mat  his 

bskfid  sonwas  ahm  hy  a  dart ;  and  die  soKcitiide  with  whidi 

hm  imtehed  his  safetjr,  preventing  die  youth  frcmi  his  usual 

aHOBsaMnla,  pfobablr  exposed  hm  to  me  much  dreaded  mis- 

fatane.    Permitting  him  to  engue  in  a  hunting  party,  the 

JHitinHu  ardour  of  Atys,  increased  hy  the  impatience  of  long 

BB^  niade'  him  mwlect  die  necessary  precautions.    He 

sUn  .by  a  dart  anned  at  a  wild  boar  of  a  monstrous 

whidi  had  kmg  spread  terror  over  the  country  of  the 

MMaas.    The  weapon  came  from  the  hand  of  Adrastus,  a 

Phygian  prince  ana  fhgitrre,  whom  Croesus  had  purified  from 

AjS  Bfobntary  guflt  of  a  brother's  Uood,  and  lonff  distinguished 

bf  McoBar  ma»s  of  bounty.    To  the  gratefiiT  protection  of 

me  nnryipan  had  Croesus  recommended,  at  pardn|(»  the  safety 

of  bb  bdoved  son.   Amoumftdprocesnonof  Lydiansbroudit 

teflarii^jdiedeadbodyof  Atys.    When  they  approached  die 

lemlpveenioe,  Adrastus  entreistedCrcesustoputiiimtodeath; 

daakiBg  lift  no  lonmr  to  be  endured  after  kflung,  first  hisown 

~ier,  and  dim  dm  son  of  his  benefiu^tor.    But  the  Lydian 

notwidistanding  die  excess  of  his  affliction,  acknowledged 

mooenoeofAdntftus,  and  the  power  of  ikte.    '*  Stranger, 

•odim  is  blameless,  being  committed  widiout  desmn.    I 

diat  my  son  was  destined  to  a  premature  deadi."    Adras- 

tai^  though  pardoned  by  Croesus,  could  not  pardon  himself,  but 

Mridied  by  his  own  hand  on  die  tomb  of  Atys.    Two  years 

Cboesus  remained  disconsolate  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  might 

e  continued  to  indulge  his  unavailing  affliction  die  remain- 

of  his  life,  had  not  the  growing  greatness  of  Perda,  which 

saftened  the  safety  of  his  dominions,  roused  him.      He 

SHMbed  against  Cjrrus  with  a  great  army,  but  was  defeated ; 

md  retreating  to  his  capital,  Sardis,  was  mere  besieged.    The 

cMjr  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  as  a  Persian  soldier  was  going 

Is  ml  Croesus,  that  prince's  only  surviving  son,  who  had  hitherto 

dumb,  terrified  at  his  danger,  cried,  "  Stop,  soldier,  and 

I  not  Croesus.**    But  though  delivered  by  this  extraordi- 

^^  accident  from  the  blind  rage  of  the  soldier,  he  seemed  to 

liif^ieserved  for  a  harder  fate.    Dragged  into  the  presence  of 

lb  conqueror,  he  was  loaded  with  irons ;  and  die  stem  Cjrrus 

flHbKd  him,  with  his  Lydian  attendants,  to  be  committed  to 

teiames.    An  immense  pile  of  wood,  and  other  combustibles, 

erected  in  the  most  spacious  part  of  the  city.    The  mise- 

I  victims,  bound  hand  and  foot,  were  placed  on  the  top  of 

§0  nk.    Cyrus,  surroimded  by  his  generals,  witnessed  the 

dhMfid  spectacle,  from  a  motive  of  impious  curiositir,  probably 

ISHity  whether  Croesus,  who  had  so  magnificently  adorned 
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the  temples  .ind  enriched  the  ministers  of  the  gods,  woul 
saved  by  their  miraculous  interpoMition.  Meanwhile  the 
fortunate  Lydian,  oppressed  by  the  intolerable  weight  o 
calamity,  recollected  his  conversation  with  the  Athenian  sugc 
uttered  with  a  deep  groan,  the  name  of  "  Solon."  Cyrus  a 
liy  an  interpreter,  "  Whose  name  he  invoked  ?"  "  His,"  re 
CrcEsus,  **  whose  words  ought  ever  to  sneak  to  the  hear 
kings.'*  Being  desired  to  explain  himself,  he  related  Sc 
important  discourse,  of  which  it  was  the  great  moral,  tlia 
man  could  be  happy  until  his  death.  The  words  of  a  t 
man  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  heart.  Those  of  Cr 
dee])Iy  affected  the  mind  of  Cyrus,  who  considered  the  s|) 
of  Solon  as  addressed  to  himself.  I  le  repented  of  his  intei 
cruelty  towards  an  unfortunate  ])rince,  who  had  fonnerlj 
joyed  all  the  pomp  of  prosperity ;  and  dreading  the  venge 
of' heaven,  ordered  the  fire  to  ])e  extinguished.  But  the  m 
men  who  had  been  employed  to  prepare  it,  had  performed 
task  with  so  nnich  care,  that  the  order  could  not  speedil 
obeyed.  At  that  moment,  Chl'sus  calling  on  Apollo,  a  pi 
ful  shower  fell  and  extinguished  the  pile.  This  event,  w 
saved  the  life,  and  sufficiently  attested  the  piety  of  Crc 
strongly  reconunended  him  to  the  credulity  of  his  conqu 
It  seemed  impossible  to  pay  too  nmch  respect  to  a  man 
was  evidently  the  favourite  of  heaven.  Cyrus  gave  orders 
he  should  be  seated  by  his  side,  and  thenceforth  treated 
king ;  a  revolution  of  fortune  equally  sudden  and  unexixN 
But  the  mind  of  Croesus  had  undergone  a  still  more  impo] 
revolution ;  for,  tutored  in  the  useful  school  of  adversit} 
learned  to  think  with  patience  and  to  act  with  prudence 
govern  his  own  passions  l)y  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  rt 
by  wholesome  a<lvice,  the  generous  behaviour  of  his  Pe: 
master,  whom  he  survived. 

ANAXANDRIDKS,  kuig  of  Sparta,  commenced  hisj 
ab<mt  B.  C.  ;>.>().  lie  had  twd  wives,  wliich  was  uncoffl 
among  the  Lacedaemonians ;  by  one  he  had  a  son,  named  ( 
nienes,  who  succeeded  him,  and  by  the  olhrr,  three  chik 
one  of  whom  was  the  famous  Leonidas. 

SAN  BALL  AT,  the  governor  <»f  the  Samaritanri,  a  ^ 
enemy  to  the  Jews.  He  was  a  nati\e  of  lioron.  or  lloron 
a  city  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  country  of  the  .Moabites. 
lived  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  who  was  his  irrcat  op|Mii 
and  from  whose  book  we  learn  his  lii>torv.  '1  here  is  one 
cumstance  related  of  him  by  Jo>eplius,  which  has  occftsii 
some  dispute  among  the  learned.  When  Alexander  the  G 
came  into  Pha*nicia,  and  sat  down  before  the  city  of  1 
Sanballat  quitted  the  interests  of  Darius,  king  of  PertiJ^ 
went  at  the  head  of  8(KX)  men  to  offer  his  services  to  Ale 
der.     This  prince  readily  entertained  hun,  and  ftt  his  req 
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Eve  him  leave  to  erect  a  temple  upon  Mount  Gerisim,  where 
constituted  his  son-in-law,  JVIanasseh,  the  high-priest.  But 
it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  flagrant  anachronism ;  for  120  years 
befiHre  this,  Sanballat  was  governor  of  Samaria ;  wherefore 
the  learned  Dr.  Prideaux,  in  his  connexion  of  the  histo- 
ries of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  supposes  two  Sanballats, 
and  endeavours  to  reconcile  it  to  trutn  and  probability,  by 
showing  it  to  be  a  mistake  of  Josephus,  in  making  Sanballat 
to  flounsh  in  the  time  of  Darius  Codomanus,  and  to  build 
his  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  by  licence  from  Alexander 
the  Great ;  whereas  this  was  performed  by  leave  from  Darius 
NoChus,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reiffn.  This  takes  away 
die  difficulty  arising  from  the  great  age  of  Sanballat,  and  brings 
him  to  be  contem)K)rary  with  Nehemiah,  as  the  Scripture  his- 
tory requires. 

RELIGION. 

HAGGAI,  the  tenth  of  the  minor  prophets,  was  bom,  in 
iB  probability,  at  Babylon,  B.  C.  547,  from  whence  he  re- 
tnnicd  with  Zerubbabel.  By  command  from  God,  Ezra  v. 
1,  S,  &c.  he  exhorted  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the 
Ciptivity,  to  finish  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  they 
had  intermitted  for  fourteen  years.  To  encourage  them,  he  as- 
nued  them,  that  the  glory  of  this  house  should  exceed  that 
of  the  former;  which  was  accordingly  fulfilled,  when  Christ 
honoured  it  with  his  presence ;  for  with  respect  to  the  build- 
mg,  the  latter  was  nothmg  in  comparison  of  the  former.  The 
Jews  say,  that  he  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius, 
It  the  same  time  with  the  prophets  Zecliariah  and  Malachi. 
Eiriphanius  says,  he  was  buried  at  Jerusalem  with  the  priests. 
Tne  Greeks  keep  his  festival  on  the  16tli  of  December,  and 
die  Latins  on  the  4th  of  July. 

NEHEMIAFI,  son  of  Hachabah^  was  born  at  Babylon  during 
die  captivity.  Neh.  i.  1,2,  &c.  He  became  cup-bearer  to  Artax- 
erxes  Liongimanus.  He  had  a  great  affection  for  the  country 
of  his  fathers,  though  he  had  never  seen  it ;  and  one  day,  as 
•ome  Jews,  newly  come  from  Jerusalem,  acquainted  him  with 
the  miserable  state  of  that  city  and  people,  he  was  sensibly 
iflbcted ;  he  fasted  and  prayed,  that  the  Lord  would  favour 
Ae  design  he  had  of  asking  the  king's  permission  to  rebuild 
Jiernsalem.  The  course  of  his  attendance  at  court  being  come, 
kepresented  the  cup  to  the  king  according  to  custom,  but  with 
a  dejected  countenance ;  which  the  king  observing,  Nehemiah 
told  the  occasion  of  his  disquiet,  and  Artaxerxes  gave  him 
kave  to  so  to  Jerusalem  and  repair  it,  ordered  the  governors 
beyond  the  Euphrates  to  furnish  wood,  and  appointed  him  go- 
vemor  of  Judea.    His  execution  of  this  agreeable  commisision ; 
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his  rebuilding  the  walls,  towert,  and  gates  of  Jemsakm ;  dw 
invidious  attempts  of  Sanballat  and  Tobiah  to  discourage  hia^ 
and  obstruct  the  work ;  his  solemn  dedication  of  the  waBs^ 
towers,  &c.  when  completed,  with  the  sacrifices  and  festirab 
accompanying  it;  and  his  complete  reformation  of  varioos 
abuses  which  had  taken  place  among  the  Jews,  are  particulaify 
recorded  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  In  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees,  i.  19 — SI,  &c.  it  is  recorded  that  Nehe- 
miah  sent  to  search  fur  the  holy  fire,  which  before  the  capti* 
yity  of  Babylon  the  priests  had  hid  in  a  dry  and  deep  pit;  mU 
not  finding  any  fire  there,  but  instead  thereof  a  thick  nd 
muddy  water,  he  sprinkled  this  upon  the  altar,  whereupoadie 
wool  which  had  been  sprinkled  with  it  took  fire  as  soon  as  the 
sun  beffan  to  appear;  which  miracle  coming  to  the  knofriedge 
of  the  king  of  Jrersia,  he  caused  the  place  to  be  encompassed 
with  walls  where  the  fire  had  been  hid,  and  granted  great  h^ 
vours  and  privileges  to  the  priests.  It  is  auo  recorded  in  S 
Mac.  ii.  13,  14,  that  Nehemiah  erected  a  library,  wherein  he 
placed  whatever  he  could  find  of  the  prophets,  of  Davidt  and 
of  such  princes  as  had  made  presents  to  the  temple.  Latdf^ 
he  returned  to  Babylon,  2~Mac.  v.  14.  and  ziii.  6.  accordiw  lo 
the  promise  he  had  made  to  king  Artaxenes,  about  the  diirCf- 
second  year  of  tliis  prince.  From  thence  he  returned  again  lo 
Jerusalem,  where  he  died  in  peace,  B.  C.  484^  having  gfh 
vemed  the  people  of  Judah  about  thirty  years. 

MALACiII,  the  last  of  the  prophets.  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxenes  Longimanus,  end  ii 
said  to  have  died  young.  He  reproved  the  Jews  for  their 
wickedness  after  their  return  from  Babylon,  and  condemned 
the  priests  for  being  careless  in  their  ministry,  at  tlie  waam 
time  encouraging  the  few,  who  maintained  their  integritjr*  Hi 
distinctly  points  at  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  his  forerunner  Joha 
the  Baptist,  who  should  come  in  tlie  spirit  and  power  ofEmak 


GOVERNMENT. 

(CONTIXUSD.) 

CAMBYSES,  kin^  of  Persia,  was  the  son  of  €>mm  Ae 

Great,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  B.  C.  SB9*    Ai 

soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  concerted  an  ewneil* 

tion  against  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  who  as  some  say.  Ilea  Je« 

ceived  him  with  respect  to  the  grant  of  his  daugbler  ia 

riage ;  or,  according  to  others,  because  he  refiiMd*  ate 

death  of  Cyrus,  to  pay  the  same  homaae  and  tribole  to 

successor,  whidi  he  had  agreed  to  render  to  0710% 

tempted  to  emancipele  himself  from  the  Pexnaa  job* 

•     e 
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M|MfyMmife  dkptuve  of  V^kmOmt  ftAd  Ii^  ovder  to 
hft  iu<d6ti|  Inid  fwoane  to  ihit  SoBtowhift  stntamnu 

UI^iiSM  in  the  Roi^ 

aad  oilier  thiiiiils,  which  were  deemed  sacred  hy 
,  and  Aen  stormed  the  citJF.  The  soldiem  of  the  garri- 
idit  during  fid»r  to  flbitf  s  cuurt  or  shoot  an  anro w,  fiir  fear . 
efft^jivi^gakn^oftli^aimaaals,  Canbyses  became  master  of 
dH^fine  wMtotrf  opposition.  In  a  sliboeqptent  battle  widi  Aa 
liteyofPtomnisnittts^  he  ptonM  victorious,  and  took  Ae  ktog 
dtmkmi  Hai^iig  Borsoed  Ae  fimitires  to  Ifemphii^  he  soon 
ISM4v]ilaee,  mm  hbttauM  ihm  imwUtants  had  masttcied  llie 
imMtttsdUsretfani^  wfaoihhehadsenttoreqaire  Aelrftar*. 
wmMm,  ht  canseA  wa  many  of  the  prime  noUHty  m  ihey  had 
drisfenr^ed  to  be  |mfattdy  executed;  and  he  ordered  Psamme 
litoitobepiittodealii.    Upon  fliki  Egypt  submitted  to  die 

aad  the  Libyans,  Cyienlana,  and  BecsBana  sent 
with  pjte^euti  to  temAr  their  8idgecti(m»  and  to 
Ida  fiMtor.  At  Sais,  wfai^  wA  the  burying  place  o^, 
■mb  of  Egy]^  he  ctimsdthe  bodjr  of  Amaris  to  he  taken. 
of  ns  tomb;  and  having  exposed  iC  to  various  indlgnitiei^ 
hawdend  it  to  be  bomt^  in  direct  oppondon  to  the  custraia 
Bsrtians  and  Bpyptians.  In  tne  foflowing  year,  which 
B  rixth  of  his  reigni  he  deteirmined  to  mAe  war  against 
Aa  Annnoiiians  and  ]Shiopiaii8^  and  leaving  his  Oneek  aux« 
Mriea  to  secure  his  conquests,  he  pursued  the  object  of  his 
ss^uliiion,  As  soon  as  he  arrhred  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egyp^ 
h^aent  a  detadunent  of  50,000  men  against  the  Ammonians, 
orders  to  ravam  the  country  and  to  destroy  the  famous 
'  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  but  m  their  passage  through  the 
.  they  wiere  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of  sand,  and  totally 
terayed.  Cambvses  himself  advanced  with  the  main  body  of 
'~  anny  towards  Ethiopia,  but  as  he  had  neglected  to  provide 
subsistence  ior  Us  numerous  followers,  they  were 
reduced  to  the  most  dreadful  indigence  and  disti^ss,  so 
after  haviiur  devoiured  all  their  beasts  of  burden,  and  every 
kU  of  vegetabfe  which  they  could  find,  they  were  under  a  ne- 
of  sacrificing  every  tenth  nuin  as  food  for  dieir  compa* 
The  king,  however,  for  some  time  persisted  in  his  main 
;  but  at  length  apprehensive  of  personal  dancer,  he  re* 
to  Thebes  with  me  shattered  remnant  of  his  lar^  host, 
iirttated  by  his  disapiiointment^  he  pilli^ed  the  nch  and 
leent  temples  of  the  city,  and  set  them  on  fire ;  and  it  ia 
_  dun  dieir  wealth  was  such,  that  the  remains  that  were 
iihi'ihmi  die  flames,  amounted  to  SOO  talentli  of  gold,  and 
flptalaate  of  silver.  He  la^ewise  carried  a#ay  die  famoua 
mHki^iM  diat  accompanied  the  tomb  cf  king  Osymandiua, 
ia  reported  to  have  been  355  cubits  in  circumference, 
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and  to  have  exhibited  the  motions  of  the  several  constellations. 
From  Thebes  he  returned  to  Memphis,  where  he  indulged  to 
its  iiill  extent  his  naturally  ferocious  and  savage  disposition,  by 
destroying  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  the  worshippers  of  their 
god  Apis,  and  killing  the  sacred  ox.     To  this  outrage  against 
humanity  and  the  rites  of  their  religion,  the  Egyptians  attri- 
buted his  subsequent  insanity ;  but  his  general  conduct,  both 
before  and  after  this  event,  afforded  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
derangement  and  his  cruelty.    Jealous  of  his  brother  Smerdis, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  he  then  married  hit 
own  sister,  Meroe.     Having  previously  consulted  the  Persian 
judges,  whether  any  law  subsisted  that  forbade  this  incestuous 
marriage,  the^,  disapproving  of  the  act,  but  at  the  same  time 
fearing  the  kmg*s  violent  temper,  returned  this  artftd  reply : 
*^  That  they  had  no  law  indeed  which  permitted  a  brother  to 
marry  his  sister,  but  they  had  a  law  which  allowed  the  king  of 
Persia  to  do  what  he  pleased."    This  beautiful  and  beloved 
wife  taking  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fate  of  her  brother  Smerdis, 
excited  the  rage  of  this  brutal  prince,  so  that  he  killed  her, 
though  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  by  a  kick  in  her  body.     Aikh 
ther  savage  act  of  which  he  was  guilty,  was  that  of  shooting  to 
the  heart  the  son  of  one  of  his  principal  officers  and  favountes^ 
who  had  in  a  deUcate  manner  reproved  him  for  his  intem* 
perance.     Having  taken  out  the  heart,  which  the  arrow  had 
pierced,  he  presented  it  to  the  father,  and  asked  him  in  an  in* 
suiting  manner,  *'  Have  I  not  a  steady  hand  ?*'  to  which  the 
abject  parent  repUed,  "  Apollo  himself  could  not  have  shot 
better.      About  the  same  time,  he  caused  several  of  his  prin- 
cipal followers  to  be  buried  aUve,  and  daily  sacrificed  some  or 
other  of  them  to  his  wild  ftu-y.     Croesus,  who  remonstrated 
against  these  proceedings,  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death ;  and 
those  who  delayed  executing  the  royal  mandate,  under  a  con- 
viction that  the  king  would  repent  of  it,  were  ordered  to  be 
slain,  because  they  disobeyed  his  commands,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  expressed  his  ioy  that  Croesus  was  alive.   In  con- 
sequence of  these  and  similar  proceedings,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed,  during  the  absence  of  Cambyses  from  his  own  country, 
for  seizing  the  throne,  by  Smerdis,  one  of  the  Magi,  under  a 
pretence  that  he  was  that  Smerdis  whom  his  brother  had  caused 
to  be  put  to  death.    Cambyses  received  this  news  whilst  he 
was  in  Syria,  on  his  return  nrom  Egypt  to  Persia ;  and  on  this 
occasion  the  name  of  Smerdis  excited  compunction  and  terror, 
whilst  he  recollected  the  fratricide  he  had  committed*    He 
prepared,  however,  for  cutting  off  tlie  usurper ;  but  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse  for  this  expedition,  his  sword  slipped  out 
of  his  scabbard,  and  gave  him  a  wound  in  the  thiffn,  whieh 
occasioned  his  death  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign/B.  €•  £21. 
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SMERDIS9  the  second  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  bro- 
ther of  Cambysesy  by  whose  order  he  was  privately  murdered. 

SMERDISy  the  name  assumed,  by  one  of  the  Magi,  who 
pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  personating  the  above 
prince^  reigned  eight  months  in  Persia,  till  he  was  detected 
and  deposed  by  seven  of  the  nobility. 

INTAPHERNES,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  lords,  who 
conspired  against  Smerdis  the  Ma^an.  He  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Darius,  for  conspiring  against  him,  along  with 
nis  whole  family,  except  two  persons,  viz.  his  wife  and  any 
other  she  should  name ;  who  tnereupon  preferred  her  brother 
to  her  husband  and  children,  saying  she  might  have  another 
husband  and  more  children,  but  her  parents  being  dead,  she 
coidd  never  have  another  brother. 

GOBRIAS,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  lords,  who  conspired 
against  Smerdb  the  Magian,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  Cambyses,  B.  C.  521.  He  was  the  father-in-law 
of  Darius  I.,  and  accompanied  him  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Scythians. 

PHi^DYMA,  the  daughter  of  Olanes,  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  conspirators,  who,  being  married  to  the  false  Smerdis, 
discovered  ms  imposture  to  her  father,  by  his  want  of  ears, 
which  had  been  cut  off  by  Cambyses. 

HYSTASPES,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Achamienides,  the  father  of  Darius  I.  He  was  the  first  who 
introduced  the  learning  and  sciences  of  the  Indian  Brahmins 
into  Persia.  Ctesias  says  he  was  killed  with  a  fall  from  a  moun- 
tain, whither  he  had  gone  to  see  a  royal  monument  erected  by 
Darius. 

DARIUS  I.,  king  of  Persia,  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a 
commander  under  Cyrus  the  Great ;  and  by  Cambyses  he  was 
made  governor  of  the  province  of  Persia.  When  Smerdis 
mounted  the  throne,  Darius  associated  himself  with  six  other 
persons,  in  order  that  they  might  destroy  the  tyrant.  They 
succeeded ;  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Darius.  Afterwards 
they  uCTeed  that  the  seven  should  repair  to  the  city,  and  he 
whose  horse  first  neighed,  should  be  proclaimed  sole  sovereign. 
Darius,  it  is  thought,  used  some  special  means  to  obtain  the 
crown,  and  he  was  accordingly  raised  to  the  empire  of  Persia, 
B.  C-  5*21.  On  his  accession,  he  married  the  two  daughters  of 
Cyrus,  and  other  wives ;  and  divided  the  whole  empire  into 
twenty  governments,  and  appointed  a  certain  tribute  to  be  paid 
by  each,  that  of  Persia  only  excepted.  Darius  was  guilty  of 
aome  cruelties  ;  but  he  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  pcrmis- 
mm  he  gave  to  the  Jews  to  resume  the  building  of  their  temple, 
wluch  had  been  interrupted  by  the  malicious  insinuations  of  the 
Samaritans. 


In  the  early  part  of  hu  reign  the  Babylonians  rcTolted^  nor 
was  it  in  the  power  of  Darius  with  all  hu  force  to  take  their 
city,  to  whicti  he  laid  siege ;  at  length  ZopyruSf  ooe  of  hia 
principal  officers,  in  seal  for  his  sovereign,  cut  off  his  ears  aqd 
nose,  and  pretending  tliat  it  was  a  punudiment  inflicted  lupoB 
him  by  the  king,  went  over  to  tlie  enemy,  and  obtained  uieir 
confidence,  which  he  employed  to  betray  the  gates  of  the  fily 
to  the  Persian  army.  Darius  exercised  extrone  cruelty  oa  tM 
conquered,  but  bestowed  on  his  officer  Zopyrus  the  most  nag- 
ficent  rewards.  Darius  next  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Scythians ;  he  marched  with  a  vast  army  to  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  which  he  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  after 
reducing  Thrace,  advanced  to  the  Danube,  which  he  crossedt 
and  entered  Scythia,  but  he  was  obliged  to  return  without 
gaining  any  material  advantages.  Darius  is  »aid  to  have  con- 
quered India ;  but  his  triiuuph  did  not  extend,  probaUy,  frr 
into  the  country.  The  successes  of  thb  sovereign  were  va- 
nous;  in  some  mstances  hk  ambition  was  completely  diecked» 
in  others  ho  was  glad  to  withdraw  his  armies  with  great  loss* 
In  an  expedition  against  Greece,  die  enterprize  was  committed 
to  Mardonius,  who  marched  through  Thrace  into  Macedonia 
wliich  submitted  to  his  arms ;  but  as  he  was  proceeding  soodi* 
M'ard,  his  fleet  was  almost  wholly  ruined  by  a  storm,  so  thai  lis 
was  obliged  to  return  ingloriously  into  Asia.  Darius  did  mti^ 
however,  abandon  his  design ;  he  sent  a  powerful  army,  with 
orders  to  sack  the  cities  of  Athens  and  Eretria,  and  to  ssnd 
him  all  the  8urvi\ing  inhabitants  in  fetters.  The  Persiaiia  took 
the  isle  of  Naxus,  and  city  of  Eretria ;  but  they  were  defipaled 
at  Marathon  by  the  Athenians  and  Platsans,  commanded  hj 
the  celebrated  Miltiades.  Their  fleet  was  also  completdy  un* 
successful  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Athens.  He  now  resohred 
to  go  into  Greece  himself,  and  issued  orders  to  all  his  sulgecis 
in  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire  to  accompany  him  in  his 
expeditions ;  but  after  he  had  spent  three  years  in  making  the 
requisite  preparations,  a  new  war  was  occasioned  bv  the  revok 
of  Kgypt.  He  then  determined  to  send  part  of  liis  fbroes 
agwist  the  Egyptians,  while  he  marched  with  the  remainder 
into  Greece.  \\'licii  every  thing  was  ready,  and  Xerxes  Ids 
son  declared  heir-ap{)arcnt  to  the  crown,  Darius  fell  sick  and 
died,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign.  This  happened  in 
the  year  B.  C.  485.  This  sovereign  was  endowed  with  nany 
good  qiuUities :  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  clemency  are  wamJb 
commended  by  the  ancients ;  and  when  he  is  compared  with 
the  generality  of  eastern  despots,  he  may  be  entitled  to  ihe 
praise  of  justice  and  humanity. 

ZOPYRUS,  a  Persian,  son  of  Me«abyaus,  who,  to 
his  uttachment  to  Darius,  the  son  of  Hvbtaspes,  while  he 
sieged  Babylon,  cut  off  his  ears  and  nose,  and  fled  to  tlie  i 
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my,  teDiog  them  that  he  had  received  such  a  treatment  from 
htt  royal  master,  because  he  had  advised  him  to  raise  the  siege, 
as  the  city  was  impregmtble.  This  was  credited  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  Zopyrus  was  appointed  commander  of  all  their 
fiiroes.  When  he  had  totally  sained  their  confidence,  he  be- 
trayed the  city  into  the  hands  of  Darius,  for  which  he  was  li- 
benlly  rewarded.  The  regard  of  Darius  for  Zopyrus  could 
never  be  more  strongly  expressed  than  in  what  he  used  often 
to  tay,  that  he  had  rather  have  Zopyrus  not  mutilated  than 
twoi^  Babylons.  ^^ 

ARISTAGORAS,  a  son-in-kw  of  Histaeus,  tyrant  of  Mile-  \ 
tna,  who  revolted  from  Darius,  incited  the  Athenians  against 
Persia,  and  burnt  Sardis.  This  so  exasperated  the^ing, 
that  every  evening  before  supper  he  ordered  his  servants  to  re- 
mind him  of  puxiishing  Aristagoras,  He  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  Persians,  B.  C.  4S9. 

XERXES,  the  son  of  Darius  I.,  by  Atossa,  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus,  was  bom  in  this  century,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
fiiAer,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Persia,  in  the  year  B,  C. 
485.  Having  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  subdued  the  re- 
volted Egyptians,  and  committed  them  to  the  government  of 
his  brother  Achaemenes,  he  determined  to  renew  the  invasion 
of  Greece,  in  which  Darius  had  been  disappointed;  and  for 
the  success  of  his  expedition,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Cirthaginians,  on  condition  of  tlu^  making  an  attack  on  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  so  that  they  might  not  have 
it  in  their  power  to  assist  their  mother  country.  liis  prepara- 
tions were  mimense,  and  occupied  several  of  the  first  years  of 
his  reign.  Having  provided  a  large  navy,  he  formed  a  project 
^  cutting  a  canal  through  Mount  Athos,  of  sufficient  breadth 
to  admit  two  galleys  abreast ;  and  to  this  undertaking,  which 
some  have  regarded  as  a  fiction,  he  devoted  three  years.  He 
■bo  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Hellespont,  in 
Older  to  convey  his  army  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  as  the  first 
bridge  which  had  been  laid  was  demolished  by  a  storm,  he  not 
only  manifested  his  childish  ra^e  by  ordering  300  lashes  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  sea,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it,  but 
diowed  his  tyrannical  and  cruel  disposition,  by  beheading  those 
to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  work  had  been  committed.  The 
number  of  sea  and  land  forces  which  he  employed  in  this  expe- 
dition is  said  to  have  amounted  to  two  millions  and  a  half,  to 
vliich  we  may  add  as  many  more  attendants.  When  he 
■aoended  a  high  tower  at  Abydos,  and  took  a  view  of  the  im- 
imsp  number  that  covered  the  sea  and  surrounding  plain,  his 
pride  and  triumph  are  said  to  have  given  way  to  tears,  when  the 
Mflection  occurred,  that  the  brevity  of  human  hfe  was  such  as 
not  to  allow  one  of  this  countless  hoF.t  to  survive  the  lapse  of 
100  years.    Without  detailing  the  events  of  this  disastrous  ex- 
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pedition,  which  are  the  proper  subjects  of  history,  we  shall 
merely  mention  that  it  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Xerxes*!  lurty 
at  Salamis,  and  the  subsequent  orerthrow  and  dispenaon  oif 
Mardonius's  army  of  300,000  men.  Upon  his  taking  possession 
of  Athens,  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  buildings  and  die 
temples,  and  despatched  a  special  messenger  to  his  uncle  Arta- 
banus,  to  inform  him  of  this  inglorious  triumph.  Having 
erected  a  throne  on  a  lofty  mountain,  in  order  to  view  the  ex- 
pected victory  at  Salanus,  the  event  produced  such  consterna- 
tion, that  he  suddenly  left  M ardonius  «md  the  armv,  and  has- 
tened to  the  Hellespont,  where  finding  his  bridge  shattered  by 
storms,  but  still  haunted  with  terror,  he  entrusted  himself  in  a 
fishing  boat,  and  hastened  to  Sardis ;  but  when  Mardonius  was 
defeated,  and  all  his  hopes  of  conquering  Grreece  were  fins- 
trated,  he  quitted  Sardis,  after  having  given  orders  for  the  de- 
molition of  all  the  temples  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  Persian  fitmtier. 
The  other  traces  of  his  disgraceful  expedition  were  the  records 
of  the  cruelties  and  debaucheries  exercised  by  himself  and  his 
family.  So  much  at  length  did  Xerxes  become  the  object  of 
contempt  and  hatred,  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among  his 
own  guards,  which  terminated  in  his  murder  during  sleeps  in 
the  twenty-first  year  after  his  accession,  B.  C.  465. 

AMESTRIS,  queen  of  Persia,  was  wife  to  Xerxes.  She 
cruelly  treated  the  mothe^ftf  Altiante,  her  husband's  mistress 
and  cut  off  her  nose,  ears,  lips,  breast,  tongue,  and  eye-brows. 
She  also  sacrificed  fourteen  noble  Persian  youths^  to  appesse 
the  deities  under  the  earth. 

ACHiEMENES,  the  son  of  Darius  I.,  king  of  Fetm,  od 
brother  of  Xerxes,  had  the  government  of  Egypt  bestowed 
upon  him,  after  Xerxes  had  forced  the  Egyptians  to  return  to 
their  allegiance.  He  some  time  after  commanded  the  EejrptiaB 
fleet  in  the  celebrated  expedition  which  proved  so  fatiu  to  aD 
Grreece.  The  Egyptians  having  again  taken  up  arms  after  the 
death  of  Xerxes,  Achaemenes  was  sent  into  Egypt  to  suppress 
the  rebellion ;  but  was  vanquished  by  Inarus,  duef  of  the  re- 
bels, assisted  by  the  Athenians. 

AMYNTA8  I.,  was  king  of  Macedonia  after  his  father,  AI- 
cetas.  His  son  Alexander  murdered  the  ambassadors  of  Me* 
gabyzus,  for  their  wanton  and  insolent  behaviour  to  the  ladiei 
of  his  father's  court.  Bubares,  a  Persian  general,  was  sent  j 
with  an  army  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  ambassadors ;  hA  . 
instead  of  niaking  war,  he  married  the  king's  daughter,  and  u 
defended  his  possessions.  Amyntas  died,  after  a  reign  of  iattf* 
eight  years,  ft.  C.  4S9. 

ALEXANDER  I.,  king  of  Macedon,  the  tenth  firom  Cara- 
nus,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  race,  was  contemporary  wiA 
Xerxes,  whose  bribes  he  refused,  and  whose  inimical 
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he  discovered  to  the  other  states  of  Greece.    He  was  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  the  poet  Pindar. 

MARDONIUSy  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who,  after  the  defeat 
of  Ua  master  at  Thermopylss  and  Salamis,  was  left  in  Greece 
with  an  army  of  300,000  chosen  men,  to  suhdue  the  country, 
and  reduce  it  under  the  power  of  Persia.  His  operations  were 
rendered  useless  by  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Greeks, 
and,  in  a  battle  at  Plataea,  Mardonius  was  defeated  and  left 
among  the  slain,  B.  C.  479.  He  had  been  commander  of  the 
armies  of  Darius  in  Europe,  and  it  wais  chiefly  by  his  advice 
that  Xerxes  invaded  Grreece.     He  was  son-in-law  of  Darius. 

ARTABAZUS,  the  son  of  Phamaces,  commanded  the  Par- 
tfaians  and  Chorasmians  in  the  famous  expedition  of  Xerxes. 
After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  he  escorted  the  king,  his  master, 
to  the  Hellespont  with  60,000  chosen  men ;  and  after  the  battle 
of  Platasa,  in  which  Mardonius  engaged,  at  his  advice,  he  made 
a  noble  retreat,  and  returned  to  Asia  with  40,000  men. 

PYTHEUS,  a  Lydian,  famous  for  his  riches,  who  is  said  to 
have  entertained  Xerxes  and  all  his  niunerous  army,  when  going 
to  invade  Greece. 

ABROCOMAS,  son  of  Darius,  was  in  the  army  of  Xerxes 
when  he  invaded  Ghreece.    He  was  killed  at  Thermopylss. 

ARTEMISIA  I.,  queen  of  Caria,  and  the  daughter  of  Lig- 

damis,  marched  in  person  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 

the  G^reeks,  and  performed  wonders  in  the  sea-fight  near  Sa- 

bmis,  B.  C.  4*80.     Being  pursued  by  an  Athenian  vessel,  she 

attacked  one  of  the  Persian  ships,  commanded  by  Demasithy- 

mus,  king  of  Calyndus,  her  enemy,  and  sunk  it ;  on  which  the 

Athenians,  thinking  that  her  ship  was  on  the  side  of  the 

Greeks,  ceased  their  pursuit;  but  Xerxes  was  the  principal 

person  imposed  upon  in  this  affair ;  for,  believing  she  had  sunk 

an  Athenian  vessel,  he  declared,  that  "  the  men  had  behaved 

like  women,  and  the  women  like  men."     Xerxes  entrusted  her 

with  the  care  of  the  young  princes  of  Persia,  his  sons,  when, 

agreeablv  to  her  advice,  he  abandoned  Greece,  in  order  to  re- 

tmrn  to  Asia.     These  great  qualities  did  not  secure  her  from 

Ae  weakness  of  love;  she  was  passionately  fond  of  a  man  of 

Abydos,  whose  name  was  Dardanus,  and  was  so  enraged  at  his 

neglect  of  her,  that  she  put  out  his  eyes  while  he  was  asleep. 

This,  however,  did  not  extinguish  her  passion,  which,  perhaps, 

being  now  mingled  with  pity  and  regret  for  what  she  had  done, 

increased  instead  of  being  diminished.     Whereupon  she  con- 

flolted  the  Delphian  oracle  how  to  get  rid  of  it;  and  being  ad- 

d  to  go  to  Leucas,  which  was  the  usage  of  desperate  lovers, 

took  the  leap  from  thence,  and  was  drowned  and  interred 

at  diat  place.     Many  writers  confoimd  this  Artemisia  with  the 

Ce  of  Mausolus. 

PISISTRATUS,  an  eminent  Athenian  citizen,  was  of  a  no- 
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ble  descent^  which  he  derived  from  Codrus,  the  last  kiiur  of 
Athens,  and  inherited  a  large  property  from  his  father,  Rip- 
pocrates.  He  possessed  the  natural  advantages  of  a  commana- 
ing  person,  a  ready  elocution,  and  an  uncommon  capacity, 
whien  he  improved  with  the  utmost  diligence.  Entering  into 
public  life,  he  promoted,  by  his  eloquence,  the  endeavoun  of 
Solon  in  rousing  the  Athenians  to  the  recovery  of  Salamis,  and 
he  accompanied  that  legislator  in  the  successful  expedition  for 
the  purpose.  Naturally  ambitious,  he  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  tower  classes  of  citizens  by  the  most  Manning  affability,  and 
boundless  liberahty.  He  relieved  their  necessities,  set  open  his 
gardens,  and  in  all  his  discourses  he  was  the  advocate  of  poli- 
tical equity  and  the  democratic  constitution.  Sokm  and  otiiers 
saw  through  the  artifice  of  his  conduct.  Pisistratus  one  day 
hastily  appeared  in  the  market-place,  bleeding  from  some  slight 
wounds  wnich  he  had  inflicted  on  himself,  and  loudly  implored 
the  protection  of  his  fellow-citizens  from  pretended  enemies^ 
who  were,  he  said,  pursuing  his  life,  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  democracv.  From  this  time  he  obtained  a  guard 
to  attend  his  person,  ror  his  security.  This  maid  he  soon  en^ 
ployed  to  seize  the  citadel.  He  disarmed  tae  multitude^  and 
was  now  the  undoubted  master  of  Athens,  while  Solon,  who 
had  resisted  hi.  tyranny  in  vain,  departed  from  hia  enslaved 
country.  This  event  occurred  B.  C.  560.  Though  Pisistrar 
tus  justly  incurred  the  charge  of  tyranny  by  the  mode  which 
he  adopted  to  acquire  his  power,  he  by  no  means  used  that 
power  in  an  offensive  way.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  thought  that 
very  few  lawful  soverei^s  ever  conducted  themselves  with 
greater  moderation,  or  with  more  regard  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  countrymen.  He  did  not  in  uie  least  attempt  to  abro* 
gate  the  wise  laws  of  Solon,  but  invested  them  with  additional 
authority ;  and  he  always  expressed  great  veneration  for  thdr 
leffislator,  whom  he  intreated,  but  in  vain,  to  return  to  Athens. 
His  supremacy,  however,  was  not  as  yet  weU  secured,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  by  Megacles  to  overthrow  his  power.  He 
succeeded,  and  Pisistratus  was  obliged,  in  his  turn,  to  become 
an  exile,  while  his  property  was  put  up  to  public  sale.  After- 
wards Megacles  permitted  him  to  return,  on  condition  that  he 
woidd  marry  his  daughter,  to  which  Pisistratus  readily  ac* 
ceded,  though  he  refused  to  live  with  her,  which  so  much  exas- 
perated the  £Either-in-law,  that,  to  avoid  his  vengeance,  he  re- 
tired to  Eretria.  He  there  occupied  himself  in  preparations 
for  the  recovery  of  his  authority  bv  force,  which  he  effected  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  second  exile.  From  this  time  he  coor 
tinned  to  govern  with  the  same  lenity ;  but  in  order  to  weaken 
the  popuhr  party,  he  obliged  manv  of  the  idle  inhabitants  to 
leave  the  city  and  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  surrounding 
dUstricts ;  and  by  exacting  the  tenth  of  every  man's  inconie  and 
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^flrfwit  Athfnjanfj  Sy  Ifc^  anoauragfinBOt  of  litenito3ee« 
8b  ifaiiiwlffl  «  pidilic .  Vjainxy^  «ad  made  «  (colkctioo  of  tbt 
pNMikW  Homer,  irUoh  wmrid  al  that  tima  acattexad  io  datadi^* 
Ml  p«rta  tliiougikMi  <jMicf^  and  dunat^  the«i  into  die  oider 
pWcftk  tftuqr  luniB  allien  pmi^nred.  oeiMible  of  the  oiixxm  9Xr 
tjlWugte*  tynuwigr»  ha  waa  4av^&l to  «iaak  hia  power  under 
ihi  fianmaitour  of  a.4»lm*i»  a#d  w  lliia  way  he  exerciaed  tl^ 
aoifn^snty  during  the  rawiiadar  of  hjk  Uf%  regarded  rather 
eUhe  fcfterthailthaMBpieaaorof  hiacountryrwhidi  araaodjr 
aMT  eagoyed  a  Iqiuier  period  of  mielt  end  proqperit^f*  He 
dMfal4faajearB.€.5^*  kaving  £m  100%  Ifippiaa  and  Hip' 
penAiia»  die  heira  (^  la«  newer. 

HIPPARCHUS  and  lilPPIAS*  PISISTBATm^  the 
dm-eoM  of  Pkoatratuny  who  midered  themaelvea  aa  ffluatiioua 
aelhiiriather;  iMitdie  flamea  of  liberty  were  too  powerful  to 
ha^Vthigaiahed.  The  Piidirtratidtt  governed  wilh  greet niod^ 
eMiooi  Ml  the  name  of  ^nent  or  aovesngn  waa  insupoorfe- 
eljb  to  the  Atheniana.  Hmparchua  patroniaed  aome  or  die 
har^iffd  ieeo  of  the  ai»>  and  niatingwiahed  himaelf  bv  hia  fiondr 

ler  Ktorature.  TlTie  aeduction  of  a  riater  of  Hanoodiua 
\aBfk  many  eiieiiiiea»  and  cvieed  hia  aaaaaaination.  Ifip- 
la  at  laat  expaUed  by  the  unitad  efforta  of  j^^ 
ild  IlidraUiea.  The  reat  ef  die  Piaistraddo  followed  him  in 
kii  baniahmpnt;  and  after  thev  had  refiiaed  to  accept  the  lifoe- 
iB|d  odfera  of  the  nrincea  of  Thessaly  and  the  King  of  Mace- 
dasia,  who  wiahea  them  to  aetde  in  their  respectiTe  territoriea, 
dev  retired  to  Sigaeum,  whidi  dieir  father  had,  in  the  summit 
af  Ilia  power,  conquered,  and  bequeadied  to  his  posterity. 
4ftv  the  banishment  of  the  Pisistratidse  the  Atlienians  be- 
eaae  uncommonly  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  often  sacrificed 
die  beat  of  their  cituiens  to  their  jealousy  of  the  influence 
windi  popularity  and  liberaHty  might  gain  among  a  fickle  and 
mmfitrtfil  popumce.  The  liaistraticUe  were  l»nished  firom 
Aliheoa  about  eighteen  years  dJbet  the  death  of  Pisistratus. 
J^pnies  was  killed  at  the  batde  of  Marathon,  fighting  against 
tine  Adienians,  B.  C.  400.  He  had  five  children  by  Myrrhine, 
dhe  daughter  of  Callias* 
A&ISTOGITON,  a  famous  Adienian,  who,  widi  Harmo- 

killed  Hipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  B.C.  513.    The 

lians  erected  a  statue  of  him* 
uJlARMODIUS,  a  friend  of  Aristogiton,  who  delivered  his 
MMteTmen  fix>m  die  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidae,  B.  C.  510. 
At  Athenians,  to  reward  die  patriotism  of  these  illustrious 
mMmi^  made  a  law  that  no  man  should  ever  bear  the  name  of 
^MlCMaton  and  Harmodius. 
jldt^NA,  a  oourteian  of  Athens,  to^en  4cdve  part  in  die 
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conspiration  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  against  Hippoi^ 
chus,  son  of  Pisistratus.  She  was,  on  suspicion,  airestea  and 
put  to  the  torture  by  Hippias,  brother  to  the  tyrant,  but  re- 
fused to  betray  her  accomplices,  Yet,  alive  to  the  aeveiity 
of  the  torments  she  endured,  she  was  fearfiil  that  her  reaolutioo 
would  not  hold  out  long ;  and  in  the  despair  of  a  generoui 
mind,  fearing  to  commit  a  base  action,  she  bit  through  her 
tongue,  and  spat  it  in  the  face  of  her  tormentor.  As  soon  as  the 
Athenians  recovered  their  liberty,  they  erected  to  her  honour 
the  statue  of  a  lion  without  a  tongue. 

CLISTHENES,  a  famous  Athenian  magistrate,  the  andior 
of  the  mode  of  banishing  ambitious  citizens  oy  Ostracism.  The 
intention  was  patriotic,  though  it  was  abused,  like  all  other 
human  institutions,  some  of  the  worthiest  citizens  of  Athens 
being  thus  exiled.     He  died  B.  C.  510. 

MILTIADES,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general,  said  to  be 
the  grandson  of  Miltiades,  who  founded  an  Athenian  colonj 
on  the  Thracinn  Chersonesus.  After  the  assassination  of  Stes- 
agoras  in  the  colony,  Miltiades  was  sent  from  Athens  to  take 
the  command,  and  having  got  into  his  power  the  principal 
men  of  the  Chersonesians,  he  made  himselr  master  of  the  whole 
district,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Thraoe. 
When  Darius  I.,  king  of  Persia,  undertook  an  ezpeditioo 
against  the  Scythians,  and,  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  D^ 
nube,  marched  into  their  country,  he  entrusted  the  guard  at  At 
bridge  to  the  Ionian  Greeks,  the  commanders  of  whom  he  at- 
tached to  himself,  by  raising  them  to  the  supreme  authori^  m 
their  several  cities.  Miltmdes,  who  was  one  of  them,  excited 
by  that  spirit  of  Grecian  patriotism,  to  which  every  other  doty 
was  made  subsenient,  urged  the  other  leaders  to  break  down 
the  brid<;e,  in  onler  that  the  prince,  so  entirely  inimical  to 
Grecian  liberty,  might  never  return  in  safety.  His  counsel  was 
approved  by  all  the  rest  except  Hysticeus,  the  Milesian,  who 
had  influence  enough  to  prevent  its  taking  effect.  Miltiades* 
jtidging  it  imprudent  to  await  the  monarch's  return,  embarked 
for  Athens,  and  in  his  way  took  possession  of  the  isle  of  Lenmos 
for  his  coiuitrymen.  Darius,  after  his  return  fnim  his  Scythian 
expi^dition,  having  resolved  upon  the  conquests  of  Greece,  seat 
Mardoniu^,  at  the  head  of  a  {wwerful  army,  to  inva«le  it. 
When  he  had  arrived  at  the  plains  of  Marathon,  within  ten 
miles  of  tlie  capital,  Athens,  the  alarm  of  the  citizens  becane 
extreme,  and  in  their  despair  they  took  the  resolution  to  maidi 
out  to  meet  the  foe,  with  such  troops  as  they  could  asscwhlei 
soliciting,  at  the  same  time,  succours  from  the  other  G 
states.  Rliltiades,  with  10,000  Atl  '  and  1,000  ~ 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Ire  n  a  jr,  consislipf  of 
1(K),0()0  f<M>t  and  10,000  horse.  Tl  is  t  <  mted  hattb 
of  Marathon.    Miltiades,  who  was  unq  f  the  gnad 


itt  oUainfav  dds  iictMy,  was  next  enlnuled  with  a 
flmont^  fittra  out  for  die  reduction  d  aoam  of  the 
which  had  takeii  pert  witii  the  Pendans.  He  sailed  to 
PMPan^andhud  oege  to  its  capital ;  but  either  a  fiJse  alarm  of 
Aeaaiptfoach  of  m  Persian  flee^  or  an  unsucpMsfiil  attonpt 
tegsBi  the  place,  in  which  he  was  wounded,  caused  him  to  re- 
tuoi  without  eflfecting  his  purpose.  The  disappointment  of 
the  AAenians  was  so  mat,  that  Miltiades  was  accused  of  trea^ 
son  htfisie  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who,  forffotting  his  p«st 
ssrvioes^  bjr  which  they  had  been  ddivered  Iram  a  fordgn 
fshs^.eondamied  Jbim  to  death.  However,  upon  the  payment 
if  a  Iwary  fine,  he  was  exempted  from  capital  punishment,  but 
wm  duown  into  prisoni,  wbne,  to  the  eveilasting  disgrace  of 
Useoontrymm,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  m  die  year  after  the 
batdeofllarathon. 

THEMISTOCLES,  an  Athenian  statesman  and  command- 
s'iiw  son  ofNeodes,  a  person  of  middle  rank  at  Athens.  At 
%iery  eady  age  he  manimsted,  both  in  his  amusements  and  in 
ilp^liteTary  pursuits,  diose  views  and  indinadons  which  maik- 
fi^M^  character  and  desdiqr  of  his  maturer  years.  To  d&ose 
ridiculed  him  on  account  of  his  apparent  contempt  of  or-. 
ental  accomplishments,  he  rejdied^  **  It  is  true  I  never 
to  tune  a  harp,  or  play  upon  a  lute ;  but  I  know  how 
a  small  state  to  a  great  one.**  AmUtion  seems  to  have 
his  ruling  passion;  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  acquir- 
1^  military  and  political  distinctions.  He  souffht  popularity 
wA  a  view  to  his  personal  advancement ;  and  less  pure  and 
interested  in  his  principles  than  Aristides,  his  solicitude  for 
Ae  glory  of  his  country  was  subservient  to  his  own  reputation 
and  eminence.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  invasion,  by 
<he  battle  of  Maradion,  an  event  which  interested  his  feelings 
roused  into  exercise  his  predominant  love  of  glory,  he  foie- 
that  the  attempt  might  be  renewed  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
imd ;  and  he  therefore  exerted  his  influence  in  rendering  tl^ 
state  a  naval  power.  With  diis  view,  he  induced  his 
en  to  appropriate  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  silver 

._ to  the  eqwpment  of  a  number  of  galleys;  and  as  he  pos- 

■iEiHsed  the  chief  authority  at  Athens,  in  consequence  ot  the 
;.lavUiment  of  Aristides,  he  foimd  no  obstacle  to  the  execution 
design.    In  the  course  of  three  years  after  this  event,  the 
^  preparations  of  Xerxes  for  an  expedition  into  Grreece, 
i^«iforce  the  demand  of  subjection,  furnished  him  with  a  plea 
'  »«nging  the  Grecian  states  to  compromise  their  mutual  ^Us- 
*      f  and  to  unite  in  defendinff  themselves  against  the  in- 
In  the  choice  of  a  genenl,  with  whom  die  command 
i  be  entrusted  in  this  emergency,  die  Athenians  &voured 
of  a  democratical  orator,  named  Epycides,  who  had 
diem  by  lus  eloquence;  but  Theuustodes  induced 
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him  to  surrender  his  pretensions  to  an  ofBce  for  which  he  was 
totally  unqualified,  by  a  bribe,  and  thus  secured  the  appoint* 
ment  for  himself,  without  a  competitor.  When  news  arrived 
that  the  Persian  army,  conveyed  by  a  fleet,  was  approaching 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  Themistocles  proposed  that  the 
Athenians  should  fit  out  their  galleys  and  sail  to  meet  them  ; 
but  this  counsel  being  rejected,  he  took  the  command  of  their 
troops,  and  having  joined  the  Lacedaemonians,  marched  to- 
wards Temp6.  In  the  meanwhile  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  passage  of  the  straits  had  been  forced,  and  that  Bceo- 
tia  had  submitted  to  the  invaders ;  and  upon  this  alarm  the 
army  returned,  without  seeing  the  enemy.  In  these  circum- 
stances of  apprehended  danger,  the  Athenians,  according  to 
their  customary  practice,  had  recourse  for  counsel  to  the  Del- 
phic oracle.  The  answer,  probably  suggested  by  Themistocles 
himself,  was,  that  they  should  rely  solely  on  their  fleet.  It  was 
now  proposed  that  the  city  should  be  wholly  abandoned  to  the 
Persians,  without  any  attempt  for  its  defence ;  that  the  women, 
children,  and  aged,  should  be  removed  to  some  phice  of  seen* 
rity ;  and  that  all  that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  should  embaik 
on  both  the  galleys,  and  watch  the  event.  A  decree  was  ob- 
tained, after  much  fruitless  opposition,  to  this  purpose;  and 
this  was  followed  by  another,  which  permitted  all  exiled  citisenaf 
to  return.  Aristides  was  one  of  this  number,  who  nobly  sacri-' 
ficing,  in  the  moment  of  his  country's  danger,  all  private  animo- 
sities, concurred  in  all  the  spirited  measures  of  his  former  rival. 

Eurybiades,  a  Spartan,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  con- 
federate fleet  was  assigned,  and  who  was  very  unequal  to  the 
office,  difiered  with  Themistocles  as  to  the  measures  propef 
to  be  pursued;  and  behaved  with  an  insolence,  which,  pro- 
bably for  the  sake  of  the  public  service,  the  latter  did  not 
think  proper  to  resent.  Eurybiades  was  pacified  by  the  gen- 
tleness and  self-command  of  Themistocles,  and  convinced  by 
his  reasoning.  Finding  it  prudent,  however,  to  change  thie 
measures  which  he  originally  contemplated,  he  employed  a 
stratagem  to  induce  the  Persians  to  advance,  and  made  an  at- 
tack. This  was  followed  by  the  famous  battle  of  Salamis, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  B.  C.  480,  and  which  terminated 
in  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Persian  navy.  The  victory  has  been 
chiefly  ascribed  to  the  skill  and  valour  of  Themistocles ;  and 
having  thus  succeeded,  he  advised  the  confederates  to  safl  bti^ 
mediately  to  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  destroy  the  bridge  of 
boats  by  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  had  passed  over,  and  thus 
intercept  his  communication  with  Asia ;  but  being  overruled  in 
this  proposal,  he  despatched  a  secret  messenger  to  the  Persiarf 
with  information  that  the  Greeks  intended  to  break  hb 

[ge,  and  advisinff  him  to  retreat  immediately  to  the  HeDes* 
pont  before  the  design  was  executed.    The  policy  otThemim 
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todes,  as  we  may  judge  from  this  instance^  was  not  always  uni- 
fimn  and  consistent ;  and,  in  another  case,  which  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  it  was  inexcusably 
flagitious.  When  the  combined  Grecian  fleet  was  wintering  at 
Pegasa  in  Mamesia,  he  informed  the  Athenians^  that  he  had 
a  project  which  would  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  republic,  and 
at  their  desire  he  would  communicate  it  to  Aristides.  This 
Tirtuous  man  told  them  that  the  scheme  of  Themistocles  would 
be  highly  advantageous,  but  that  nothing  could  be  more  un« 
just ;  upon  which,  very  much  to  their  honour,  they  determined 
not  to  adopt  it.  The  plan  was  to  bum  all  the  ships  of  the  fleet, 
except  those  of  Athens,  by  which  she  would  remain  complete 
Bustress  of  the  sea. 

The  victory  of  Salamis  advanced  the  name  and  character  of 
Themistocles  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  throughout  Greece. 
On  his  visit  to  Sparta,  he  was  received  with  every  token  of 
respect ;  and  whilst  the  first  prize  of  valour  was  decreed  by  the 
people  to  their  countrvman  Eurybiades,  the  olive  wreath  of 
snperior  wisdom  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  Athenian ;  and 
diey  also  presented  him  with  a  magnificent  chariot,  and  ordered 
three  hundred  of  their  youth  to  attend  him  back  to  the  borders. 
At  the  next  Olympic  games,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly 
were  fixed  upon  Themistocles  as  the  principal  object  at  the 

rtacle.  Tnemistocles  himself  acknowledged,  that  this  was 
noblest  day  of  his  life.  When  the  constitution  of  Athens 
was  about  to  be  re-established,  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  city, 
Themistocles,  in  conformity  to  the  political  principles  which  he 
had  adopted,  proposed  that  every  citizen  should  have  an  equal 
right  to  participate  in  the  government,  and  that  the  members 
loould  be  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  people,  without  distinc« 
tioD ;  and  in  his  proposals  the  people  unanimously  acquiesced. 
He  also  proposed  to  fortify  the  city ;  but  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
olgected  to  the  proposal,  he  was  deputed  upon  an  embassy  to 
^psrta  with  a  view  of  conciliating  them.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, by  various  artifices,  to  prolong  the  negotiation,  so  that 
the  Athenians  had  constructed  their  walls  before  the  Spartans 
wme  duly  apprized  of  the  fact.  Themistocles  vindicated  this 
artifice  by  alleging,  *^  that  all  things  are  lawful  in  servinj?  our 
eoantry  ;*'  and  the  Spartans,  admiring  liis  patriotism,  silently 
actfuiesced.  In  the  following  year,  his  scheme  for  rendering 
die  PVTBBum  the  principal  port  of  Athens,  and  connecting  it 
wUi  the  city  by  long  walls,  was  adopted  and  accomplished. 

Independently  of  the  deceits  which  Themistocles  had  prac- 
^'  1  with  regard  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  another  circumstance 
occurred  which  increased  their  enmity  against  him.  He 
successfully  opposed  their  sending  deputies  to  the  Amphic- 
^mac  council,  and  thus  degraded  their  authority  in  Greece, 
ueawed  against  him,  they  joined  his  rivals  at  Athens,  and  used 
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all  their  influence  to  destroy  his  reputation.  His  own  conduct 
also  had  excited  jealousy  and  resentment ;  for  he  had  caused 
to  be  erected  near  his  own  house  a  temple  to  *^  Diana  AriiUH 
bulc/*  or  **  of  the  best  counsel/'  thus  intimating,  that  his  oomH 
sets  had  been  the  best  for  the  Grecian  community.  His  ene* 
mies  prevailed,  and  procured  his  banishment  from  Athens  hj 
the  sentence  of  Ostracism.  During  his  exile  at  ArgoCi  his 
enemies  gained  additional  advantage  over  him.  Apprised  of 
the  treasonable  designs  of  Pausanias,  the  Spartan,  against  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  he  declined  the  disclosure  of  them ;  and 
after  the  detection  and  death  of  Pausanias,  letters  of  Thginis 
tocles  were  found,  which  proved  that  they  had  confiured  on 
this  business.  The  Lacedaemonians  preferred  an  accusation 
against  him  to  the  Athenians ;  and  they  called  him  to  acoomt 
in  the  presence  of  the  states  of  Greece.  Dreading  a  trial  he 
fled  to  Corcyra,  and  thinking  himself  insecure  there,  he  witii- 
drew  to  Epirus ;  and  at  length  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
seeking  the  protection  of  Amnetus,  king  of  the  Molossi,  wham 
he  had  formerly  ofiended.  The  vengeance  of  the  Spartans 
pursued  him,  and  Admetus  was  threatened  with  a  war,  if  he 
protected  the  criminal.  The  king  dismissed  him  with  monej 
across  the  continent  to  a  port  in  the  JEgean  sea,  whence  he 
reached  Asia  in  safety.  In  the  year  B.  C.  402,  he  arrired  9l 
the  Persian  court ;  but  here  his  name  was  so  noxious,  that  a 
reward  of  200  talents  had  been  ofiered  for  apprehending  hisk 
Here  he  appeared  in  dbguise,  and  pretending  that  he  had  in- 
portant  information,  which  he  wished  to  communicate  to  At 
Ling  in  person,  he  was  admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  and  fin 
vourably  received ;  the  SOO  talents,  which  were  the  price  of  Us 
head,  were  paid  to  himself,  and  a  more  ample  recompence  was 
ofiered  to  him,  if  he  woidd  give  useful  information  conoenang 
Greece.    He  was  granted  time  for  acquiring  the  Persian  bn- 

iiage,  and  after  a  vear  he  appeared  at  court  like  a  natite. 

he  king  and  royal  mmily  treated  him  with  distinction ;  and  it 
is  said  tliat  the  revenues  of  three  cities,  viz.  Magnesia,  IsMf^ 
sacus,  and  Mejus  were  assigned  liim,  under  the  name  of  hfcait 
wine,  and  meat,  and,  as  some  say,  two  more,  for  lodging  and 
wardrobes.  In  this  state  of  luxury  and  magnificence  he  vna 
jfiined  by  some  members  of  his  family,  who  had  been  conwjsd 
to  him  by  his  friends,  and  to  them  he  expressed  a  kind  of  sn- 
tisfaction  with  his  condition,  which  proves  that  moral 
ness  may  accompany  exalted  talents. 

The  close  of  his  life  is  involved  in  obscurity.     Plutudi 
lates  that  upon  the  revolt  of  Egvpt,  suppoi        by  Ao  rttha 

nians,  against  the  Persian  dominion,  the  On     .  I     g, *~~^ — 

to  send  an  expedition  into  Greece,  despatc  in 

Themistocles  at  Magnesia,  reminding  him  of     i 

claiming  the  fulfihnrat  of  them ;  upon  wh       ii       li^  An^  p 
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brio  wroid  t  ^of  bearing  amis  against. Jns  comAtf, 

ir  sacrificiiig  to  uie  gods,  and  taking  sdemn  leaveof  his 
nb,  he  dnmkjpoison  and  died  in  tluit  city  at  the  age  of 
far-five  years.  Thucydides,  his  contemporanr,  says  that  he 
d  of  a  distemper ;  and  others  again  report,  tnat  lie  poisoned 
meif,  because  it  was  not  in  his  power  tp  accomplish  whafche 
1  promised.  The  Magnesians  honoured  his  memory  mdi  a 
nptuous  tomb,  but  his  remains,  according  to  his  own  orders, 
ft  prirately  conveyed  to  Atdca,  where  they  were  intened. 
is  iurther  said,  that  the  Athenians,  repenting  of  their  treat- 
w(k  of  him,  raised  a  tomb  for  him  in  the  PyrsBom,  which  was 
ioleresting  object  to  all  who  visited  th|it  port.  His  singuhur 
Btttib  and  the  services  which  he  rendapd  to  his  country, 
Mfc  be  acknowledged ;  and  those  who  think  favourably  of  hfan, 
aribe  his  desertion  of  them  to  uiyust  persecution.  But  in 
Mmistocles  we  look  in  vain  for  the  virtues  of  an  Arisddas; 
l.lie  can  only  be  allowed  the  honour  of  a  distinguished  ge- 
pJ  Miyl  statesman. 

^kRISTIDES,  a  celebrated .Athenian'fleneral,  sumanied  the 
1^  flourished  at  the  same  time  vrith  Themistodes,  who  tri- 
i|riied  over  him  by  his  boister^^us  eloquence,  and  procured 
t  oanishment,  B.  C.  483,  but  Anstides  being  recafled  a  dbcnt 
le  afker,  would  never  join  with  the  enemies  of  Themistbcles 
get  him  banished ;  for  nothing  could  make  him  deviate  from 
I  aCiictest  rules  of  moderation  and  justice.  Aristides  served 
country  from  the  purest  principles  of  duty,  neither  seeking 
ifit  nor  honour ;  and  his  character  was  so  well  known  to  his 
mtrymen,  that  once,  when  in  the  theatre  these  verses  of  JE^ 
|4ns,  describing  Amphiaraus,  were  recited. 

To  be,  and  not  to  seem,  is  this  man's  maxim ; 

His  mind  reposes  on  its  conscious  worth, 

And  wants  no  other  praise,  , 

^*wfaole  audience  turned  their  eyes  on  Aristides,  as  the  true 
iqplar  of  the  poet's  idea.  Aristides  brought  the  Greeks  to 
Is  against  the  Persians;  distinguished  himself  at  the  famous 
rib»  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Piataea ;  and  established  an 
hnl  income  of  4(k)  talents  for  a  fund  to  bear  the  expences 
^Mr.  This  great  man  died  so  poor,  though  he  had  the 
ibgenent  of  the  revenues  of  Greece,  that  the  state  was 
igpA  to  pay  his  funeral  expences,  to  give  fortunes  to  his 
in  man-iage,    and  a   maintenance  to  liis  son  Lysi- 


^MBROTUS,  an  archon  of  Athens,  during  whose 
■huwnt  the  republic  being  distracted  by  factions,  the  re- 
nhn  of  the  state  was  entrusted  to  Solon,  who,  by  his  wis- 
Mttd  integrity  brought  the  citizens  to  a  right  understanding. 
MUTIPPUS,  an  Athenian  general  who  defeated  the  Per- 
VOL.  I.  S 
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Stan  fleet  at  Mycale  with  Leotychides.  A  statue  was  erected 
to  his  honour  in  the  citadel  of  Athens.  He  made  some  con* 
quests  in  Thrace,  and  increased  the  power  of  Athens.  He  was 
father  to  the  celehrated  Pericles  by  Agariste  the  niece  of  Clis- 
thenes,  who  expelled  the  Pisistratida.*  from  Athens. 

LEOTYCHIDES,  kuig  of  Sparta,  a  celebrated  general  of 
the  Greeks,  who  by  his  courage  and  conduct  put  an  end  to 
the  Persian  war  at  the  famous  battle  of  Mycale.  He  after- 
wards fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Ephori,  after 
reigning  twenty-two  years,  B.  C.  4<iy. 

EUKYBIADES,  a  Spartan  general  of  the  Grecian  fleet, 
at  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis  against  Xerxes.  He 
has  been  charged  with  want  of  courage  and  with  ambition.  He 
ofiered  to  strike  Themistocles  when  he  wished  to  speak  about 
the  manner  of  attacking  the  Persians,  upon  which  the  Athe* 
nian  said,  "  strike  me,  but  hear  me.** 

CLEOMENES  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  conquered  the  Aigivct 
and  freed  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratids.  Bj 
bribing  the  oracle  he  pronounced  Demaratus,  his  colleague  on 
tlie  throne,  illegitimate,  because  he  refused  to  punish  the  peiH 
pie  of  /Egida,  who  had  deserted  the  Greeks.  He  killed  iSmr 
self  in  a  fit  of  madness. 

LEONIDAS  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  4succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  the  year  B.  C.  491 ;  when  Aerxes,  king  of  Persia,  Inradad 
Greece,  Leonidas  was  appointed  by  the  Lacedaemoniana  to  dM 
chief  command  of  their  forces  to  oppose  him.  He  marched 
at  the  head  of  4000  men,  to  take  possession  of  the  itruta  of 
Thermopyke.  Aware  of  tlie  great  danger  of  the  enterprioib 
he  considered  himself  as  one  devoted  to  the  safety  of  the  conn* 
try.  He  posted  his  small  anny  so  skilfully,  that  the  Peraianib 
on  arriving  at  the  straits,  found  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
force  them,  and  Xerxes  endeavoured  to  bribe  the  commander 
to  his  interest,  by  the  ofier  of  making  him  master  of  Gi 
The  proposal  was  rejected  widi  indignation,  and  the 
immediately  sent  a  herald  to  order  the  Grecians  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  "  Let  him  come  and  take  them  ;**  was  the  reply  of 
leonidas.  Thrice  the  Persians  were  repulsed  with  great  lov; 
and  when  a  treacherous  Greek  had  led  a  chosen  body  of  lOyOOO 
Persians  by  a  secret  passage  to  the  rear  of  Lconifiaa,  he 
determined  to  aflbrd  a  memorable  example  of  what  the 
could  do  when  called  upon  to  die  for  their  country.  Ki 
marched  his  whole  army  to  the  entrance  of  the  straits, 
Leonidas  advanced  to  meet  him.  The  eflTorts  of  ▼•»» 
heightened  by  despair,  were  terrible,  and  the  Spartan  king  Sm 
amidst  a  heap  of  slaughtered  enemies.  His  fnenda  defiandid 
his  l)ody,  till  the  appearance  of  the  foe  in  tlie  rear  caiieed  die 
8ur\'ivors  to  collect  into  one  close  hand,  facing  every  wav«  AM 
thesCj  overi>owered  by  numbers,  were  left  on  the  fiwl  Of  1 
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CHELONIS^  a  daughter  of  Leonidaai  kin|  of  Sparta»  who 
~  Cfleomhrotiu.    She  aceonqptfuued  her  ntiiei^  whom  her 
had  endled,  and  aoon  after  went  into(haniihnien£) 
nUl  bar  hnaban^  who  hi4,  in  his  torn,  been  ezpdled  hy  Le» 


€LE01fBR0TUS,  kmg  of  Sparta,Jhe  son  of  Anaiandrk 
ia»  He  was  deterred  ih>m  hdiUbng  a  wafl  across  tile  isthn^ 
afCoiiwtiij  against  the  approadi  of  the  Ftorsiansi  by  an  eclipse 
sfAeson. 

ANGHFTA,  wife  of  Cleombrotus,  kmg  of  Sparta,  whose 
IpM  o£  her  conntrji  ai^  hatred  of  treason,  manifestfd  timi* 
Idliee  in  oppositbn  to  the  sentiments  of  nature.  Her  son 
fcmeaniasy  wno  had  distiimnished  himself  so  nobly  at  the  battie 
ef  Flata^  afterwards,  by  his  arrogant  and  foolish  conducti  dis- 

C»d  his  countrymen,  whom  he  also  agreed  to  betray  to  the 
of  Persia,  on  condition  of  receiving  die  daughter  of  that 
psnareh  in  marriage.    His  correspondence  being  discovered, 
he  fled  to  the  tenme  of  Minerva  for  refuge,  from  whence  it 
not  lawful  to  n>rce  him,  though  condemned  to  deatii  by 
Ephori.  His  pursuers,  therefore,  contrived  to  block  up  tile 
n  with  stones,  the  first  of  which,  in  the  proud  angiush  of  a 
Apaortnn  motiier,  was  laid  tiiere  by  Anchita.    In  ttm  manner 
AassBtiias  perished  witii  hunger,  about  471  years  before  Christ. 
•"^JPAUSANIAS,  a  celebrat^  Lacedsmonian  commander,  son 
llMSeombrotus  and  Anchita.     He  obtained  a  high  rank  in  tiie 
of  his  country,  and  when  Mardonius,  the  Persian 
invaded  Greece  with  a  mighty  host,  Pausanias  was  ap- 
commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  army  raised  to  oppose 
He  brought  on  a  general  engagement  at  Platsea,  m  tiie 
B.  €•  479,  m  which  Mardonius  was  kiUed,  and  his  army 
with  great  slaughter.     With  the  assistance  of  the 
the  camp  of  Mardonius  was  taken  witii  an  immense 

Vwr *^''  exhibited  a  greatness  of  mind  in  rejecting 

n  0     of  the  leaders,  that  the  body  of  the  Persian 

Ac       be  sought  for,  in  order  that  it  might  be  treated 

Ae  sa      indignity  that  had  been  oflbred  to  that  of  Leoni- 

s  2 
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das.  He  proceeded  to  punish  the  traitors  to  the  came  of 
Greece,  and  marching  to  Thebes,  obliged  that  city  to  defiver 
up  tiie  Iieads  of  the  Persian  party,  whom  he  put  to  death. 
The  effect  of  success  upon  his  own  mind  was  to  nouridi  a 
spirit  of  pride  and  arrogance,  and  inspire  ambitious  designt. 
He  assumed  to  himself  all  the  honour  of  the  victoiy  of  Platcty 
and  upon  a  golden  tripod,  which  he  presented  to  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  he  put  an  inscription  that  was  honourable  to  himtdf 
alone.  In  the  command  of  the  united  fleet,  which  had  been 
given  him  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  Grecian  cities  from 
Persian  garrisons,  ne  behaved  with  great  partiality  to  his  own 
countrymen,  and  created  many  enemies ;  while  the  justice  of 
Aristides,  and  the  affability  of  Cimon,  gained  all  hearts,  and 
restored  to  the  Athenians  the  naval  supremacy  of  Ghreece. 
Suspicions  were  entertained  that  he  meant  to  assume  the  liiB 
contro^l  of  Greece,  and  to  get  the  power  of  that  country  in  his 
own  hands,  and  on  this  account  was  recalled  to  Sparta,  and 
underwent  a  trial  for  his  life ;  but  as  the  evidence  was  incon- 
clusive, he  was  fined  and  liberated.  When  he  returned  to  die 
army,  he  openly  adopted  the  Persian  habit  and  manners,  and 
went  into  all  the  excesses  of  that  luxury  which  he  had  formeiiy 
decried.  It  was  supposed  that  his  mind  was  deranged,  owing 
to  the  following  tragical  incidents.  Having  been  captivated  by 
the  charms  of  Cleonice,  a  young  woman  of  good  fiunfly  at 
Byzantium,  her  parents,  not  daring  to  refuse  his  soIicitatHNi% 
obliged  her  to  com])ly  with  his  desires.  To  save  her  blushes^ 
it  was  agreed  that  the  lights  should  be  extinguished  when  she 
entered  his  bed  chamber.  In  the  dark  she  unfortunately 
stumbled  over  one  of  the  lamps  ;  the  noise  of  which  suddenly 
awakening  Pausanias,  he  fancied  an  nssassin  was  coming  to 
murder  him,  and,  starting  up,  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  breut. 
When  he  discovered  the  fatal  error,  he  was  almost  distnictedy 
and  from  the  moment  imagined  that  the  blood  of  Cleonice  was 
perpetually  crjing  out  for  vengeance.  He  left  Byzantium,  and 
repaired  to  Heraclen,  where  he  found  persons  who  pretended 
to  evoke  and  pacify  the  spirits  of  the  deceased.  That  of  Cleo- 
nice was  called  up  before  him,  and  made  to  say  to  him,  **  When 
you  come  to  Sparta,  you  will  find  a  termination  to  your  suflfeiw 
ing.**  He  went  thither,  still  occupied  with  the  thought  of  b^ 
traying  his  country  to  the  Persians.  For  this  purpose  he 
ried  ou  a  correspondence  with  Artabazus,  a  satrap ;  and 
the  messengers  he  sent  were  put  to  death,  that  they  might 
betray  him  on  their  return.  It  is  said  that  he  in  vain  attenpled 
to  engage  Themistocles,  who  was  at  that  time  an  exile,  to 


cur  in  his  measures,  and  being  impatient,  he  wrote  a  peremptaET 
letter  to  Artabazus,  which  he  committed  to  one  Anffins^  tm 
particular  &vourite.    The  young  man,  alarmed  by  die  id 
lion,  that  none  of  the  former  messengers  retumed^ 


B^OfM^  fB0K  ennm  m  abtasbbxis  l  Mt: 


d|!»|«Atfl:<  to  a  idi]  a 

Uai  lb  diwd  yc  iciii»ra>ii!<         ^ 

laqr  iMolvea  w  apprencaid  ng  a  cvt       r 

iMMilioi^  lie  fled  into  the  t     (    5  ot  rvst  e  ne 

eooli'  not  be  taken.    Wfa  y  f    ?e  as  to  what 

coidd  be  d<me,  the  mother  oi  !ra    imas  bi  •  hndL,  and 

aetitajAinatdi^door  ofthe  tem  3;  her  exam  3  a  foljknr- 
ed  t3l  lie  was  completely  immuz  .  When  he  1  dead  iMi 
Imager,    his  body  was  brought  out,    and  ui    n       by  ~ 


PLISTONAX,  the  son  of  Pa  0     of  the  kings  of 

^•rtay  was  mnend  of  th  T^eei  n  a  m  the  Pek^on^ 
Wmuk  war.  He  succeeded  .  xcn  ana  n  led  fiftv-eiffht 
jiBii^  but  was  banished  ni  8»  t         was  recaJled>y 

iaier  of  die  Delphian  oracie. 

^6ELON,  kiiur  of  Syracuse^  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
mmlfy  settled  m  &e  city  of  0<  He  first  distinguished  hnn- 
«lf  na  arms  under  £Qtoocz  i,  tyrant  of  Gekiy  m  which  em- 
dqr  be  defeated  the  oyra<  In  the  battle  of  the  badka  of 

m  Hdoms.    At  the  deam  01  this  prince  be  seized  the  so- 
fmagatj  of  Gela,  and^ifiii      y  made  hin      f  master  of  Sy: 
by  means  of  some  ex      .    In  the  y       B.  C.  ^     .  w 
inraded  Greece,  the.  1  ;  a  ^      ^ 

dhk  maaj  ittto  SkSlj  under  Hamu     ,      m  a  1        ot  reco* 
Of  all  toe  places  they  had  *iy  p  a      that        \a ; 

l«t  while  they  were  engaged  m  tne  siege  ot  ^     ra,  they  were 
attacked  by  Gelon  and  entirely  defeated,  witti  the  destruc- 
tioD  of  their  land  army,  as  well  as  their  fleet  which  had  been 
dmwn  up  on  the  beach.    The  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace, 
vkaeh  Grelon  granted  them  upon  certain  conditions,  one  of 
viueh  was,  that  they  should  henceforth  abstain  from  human 
sacrifices*    Gelon  had  hitherto  governed  Syracuse  under  the 
.    lilie  of  Praetor  alone,  but  upon  this  signal  success,  the  people 
r  wdk  one  voice  hailed  him  as  idng,  and  passed  a  decree,  settlmg 
crown,  after  his  death,  upon  his  brother  Hiero  and  Thrasy- 
Upon  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  conferred  the 
of  citizenship  upon  ten  thousand  foreigners  who  had 
under  him,  and  he  employed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
and  laudable  cares  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his 
He  died  universally  regretted  about  B.  C.  478.    He 
man  of  mild  disposition,  and  appears  to  have  ruled, 

^ ml,  with  much  lenity.    The  people  were  gratified  widi 

A^Mttfidence  which  he  manifested  in  tneir  affections  by  com- 

Ihp  to  the  assembly  without  arms  or  guards,  and  affecting  to 

iMpnlt  bis  conduct  to  their  free  decision.     They  caused  a  sta- 

tp  bim  to  be  erected  in  the  simple  garb  of  a  citizen, 

had  the  singular  fate  of  being  spared  at  the  time  when 

■i: 
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all  the  other  statues  of  the  Syracusan  kings  were  oondannad 
to  he  melted  down,  at  the  recovery  of  liberty  unda  Tiaoleoiu 

HIEROy  king  of  Syracuse,  succeeded  his  brother  Gdon  h 
the  year  B.  C.  478.  Being  of  a  jealous  and  ^rrannkal  dkpoii 
tion,  hb  brother,  Thrasvbulus,  who  fell  under  his  susihcmmi^ 
fled  to  the  throne  of  Theron,  king  of  Agrigentum.  A  war 
between  the  two  monarchs  was  the  consequence,  which  con- 
tinued with  various  success  several  years,  till  it  was  ended  by 
a  treaty  advantageous  to  Hiero,  who  married  the  sister  of 
Theron,  and  then  admitted  his  brother  to  favour.  Afker  a 
reign  of  no  great  length,  this  prince  fell  into  a  lingering  malady, 
the  pains  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  divert  by  the  coufw 
tion  of  poets  and  philosophers,  whom  he  had  drawn  to  his 
court  by  liberal  encouragement.  He  died  about  the  year  B.  C 
467.  rindar  addressed  four  of  his  odes  to  Hiero,  who 
a  successful  competitor  in  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  _ 
Simonidcs  was  induced  in  his  old  age,  to  comply  with  an  ktn^ 
tation  of  this  prince ;  and  it  was  his  question,  "  What  b  Godf 
which  produced  the  philosopher  s  celebrated  request  of  tiott 
repeatedly  doubled,  for  answering  a  query  which  seemed  die 
more  difficult  the  more  it  was  considered.  ^Ischylua,  and 
other  great  men  and  poets,  are  mentioned  as  omamenta  of  Us 
literary  and  social  circles. 

AMASIS,  a  man  who,  from  a  common  soldier,  becanm  Upg 
of  Egypt.  He  made  war  agunst  Arabia,  and  died  befiwtt  Aa 
invasion  of  hb  country  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Perua.  H«  made 
a  law,  that  every  one  of  hb  subjects  should  yearly  pive  an  mor 
count  to  the  public  magistrates,  of  the  manner  in  which  be  aop- 
ported  himself.  He  refused  to  continue  in  alliance  with  Pol^ 
crates,  the  tvrant  of  Samos,  on  account  of  hb  uncommon  pio- 
aperity.  When  Cambyses  came  into  Egypt,  he  ordered  dm 
body  of  Amasb  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  insulted  and  hiiiat,  M 
action  which  was  very  offisnsive  to  the  religious  notions  nf  Ac 
Effvptians. 

JrHANES,  a  native  of  Halicamassus,  who  waa  oomnandtf 
of  the  Grecian  auxiliaries,  sent  to  assbt  Amams,  king  of  Egjfli 
whom  he  deserted. 

POLYCRATES,  tyrant  of  Samos,  b  fiunoua  finr  dm  goad 
fortune  which  always  attended  him.  He  became  veiy  uuimtf' 
ful,  and  got  possession  not  only  of  the  neighbouring  island^  hit 
also  of  some  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  He  had  a  fleet  of 
a  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  was  so  universally  esteemad,  dmt 
Amasis,  the  lung  of  Egypt,  made  a  treaty  of  allianoa  widi  Um^ 
He,  however,  i^vised  nun  to  chequer  hb  enjoymenC^  by  m* 
linquishing  some  of  hb  most  favourable  ohiects, 
in  compliance,  threw  into  the  sea  o  of  i  nod 
jewels ;  but  soon  after  he  receired  as  a  piei  ;  a  laiM  ishf  in 
whoce  beDy  it  was  found.    Amasb  no  sooner      ud  ttdib 

7 


jng  wmm  crmm  to  mmtaxxumm  l 

say       1 


I      '  rtaycrm 
I  I  been 

vlliAbgr  Qnatas  die^gcnn       r,        •      noi  1       t<r ' 

dHV^'VndytotBfniiiiatei     pr<       ily. 

PSAMBCENITUS,  sac  )eedea         father  Amasis  on  the 
iknmm  ci  BttmfU    Cambyi  le  war  against  him,  and  as  he 

faMr  Ant  l£e  Egyptians  t      ffreatest  veneration  to  catsi 

Hm  Persian  monarch  placea  so  dF  these  animals  at  the  head 
d'ih  injTf  and  the  enemy/  i  to  defend  themselves,  aild 
vMBng  to  kifl  those  obj     §  ot  a  on,  were  easfly  eon- 

Mnd*^  Fsanmienttiis  wai  twice  b  at  Pelnsium  and  in 

■wsaiijiis,  and  became  one  of  the  rs  of  Cambyses,  who 

"  ftdm  with  ipreat  hu     nity.    in      nenitus  however  ex- 
rfHinni  agasmst  the  jrer  cb,  and  atttaipted  to 

Ae  Egnmans  rebel ,  for  wmcn       was  put  to  dealh  by 
boiuT  blood.   He  had  reign<     a    at  six  months.    Ik 
_    8  about  B«  C.  525. 
^KHILI8TE£^  an  ande  m,  who^  coin  is  still  extant, 

III  of  wiiofle  KGb,  reign,  ci       rj,  wad  government,  nothing  is 
nor  can  now  be  ai      >    ]        coin  is  also  men- 

by  Herodotus,  whicii     (      tnat        most  have  flourish- 
si  befirae  the  time  of  that  ^  i  I,  but  nothing  else  is 
1  Whim  respecting                 •  rUikerton  thmks  she 
in  Sadly,  and  as  a  c        i      on  of  this  conjeelare,  men- 
some  inscriptions  on  tne  G     iina  of  tiie  theatre  at  Syra- 
,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  oe  older  than  the  times  of  the 
some  autiiors  tnink  she  reigned  in  Malta  or  Cossara, 
Mr.  Pinkerton  does  not  think  this  probable. 
ANAXILAS,  or  ANAXILAUS,  a  Messenian,  tyrant  of 
Uegium.    He  took  Zancle,  and  was  so  mild  and  popular 
'Us  rieign,  tiiat  when  he  died,  B.  C.  476,  he  left  his  in- 
aons  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  servants,  and  the  dtizens 
rather  to  obey  a  slave  thah  revolt  from  their  benevolent 
*s  children. 
DEfifARATUS,  king  of  Sparta,  who  accused  Clemens  be- 
tiie  Ephori  as  the  disturber  of  Greece,  for  which  he  re- 
upon  Demaratus  the  charge  of  illegitimacy,  and  having 
tne  priests  of  Delphos,  d^e  oracle,  when  consulted,  con- 
the  charge.    Demaratus  then  resigned  the  crown,  and 
into  tile  Persian  service,  where  he  was  entertained  by 
Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes  as  a  kinjr. 
SALEUCuS,  a  famous  legislator  of  the  Locrians,  and  the 
'fdbsUb  of  Pythagoras,  flourished  B.  C.  500.    He  made  a  law, 
l4|f  ^vniieh  he  punished  adulterers  with  the  loss  of  both  their 
;  and  his  son  offending^  was  not  absolved  from  this  punish- 
itf  Tet,  to  show  the  father  as  well  as  the  just  lawgiver,  he 
SMS  his  own  right,  and  his  son's  left  eye.    This  example  of 
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justice  uiid  severity  niudc  8o  strong  an  impression  on  the  ariiMls 
of  hiii  subjects,  that  no  instance  waK  found  of  the  comnuwion 
of  that  vice  durin^r  the  reign  of  that  legislator.  It  is  added, 
that  Zaieucus  forbad  any  whie  l>eing  given  to  the  sick  on  pain 
of  death,  unless  it  was  prescribed  by  the  physicians ;  and  that 
he  was  so  jealous  of  the  laws,  that  he  ordered,  that  whoerer 
was  desirous  of  changing  them  should  be  obhgcd»  when  he 
made  the  proposal,  to  have  a  cord  about  his  neck,  that  he 
niiglit  immediately  be  strangled,  if  those  alterations  were  esteen- 
cd  no  biUter  than  the  laws  already  established.  Diodonis  Si» 
cuius  attributes  the  same  thing  to  Cliarondos,  legislator  of  die 
Sybarites.  Zaieucus  also  enacted  some  humorous  sumptuary 
laws. 

We  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  the  Roman  characten  of 
this  period. 

TlLLirS  SKRVIUS,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  was  the 
son  of  Ocrisia,  a  native  of  Corniculum,  who  was  made  a  cap- 
tive when  the  Romans  took  that  place.  Tarquin  the  elder, 
presented  Ocrisia  to  his  queen  Tanac|uil,  and  having  a  son  bom 
when  she  was  in  a  state  of  ser\'itude,  he  was  named  Serviua.  It 
is  not  known  who  the  father  of  this  knig  was,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably not  till  his  elevation  to  the  royal  <lignity  that  his  father 
was  represented  as  having  been  a  person  of  rank  who  was  slain 
in  die  defence  of  his  country.  Young  Servius  was  brought  up  in 
the  ]>alacc,  and  became  a  great  favourite  of  the  king  and  queen; 
lie  distinguished  himself  both  in  a  civil  and  military  capacity ; 
was  raised  to  the  patrician  order,  and  an  important  rnmmmd 
in  the  army  given  him ;  and  was  at  length  unitc<l  in  marriage 
to  Tarcjuiiiia,  the  king*s  daughter.  On  the  assassination  of 
Tarquin,  Servius  took  possession  of  the  throne,  which  event  ia 
dated  in  the  year  B.  C.  577.  As  the  sons  of  Aneus  Marcius 
who  were  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy  against  Tarauin,  had 
a  strong  party  among  the  patricians,  Servius  pursued  the  pdicy 
of  attaching  the  people  to  his  interest,  by  paying  their  delits« 
and  making  several  regulations  in  tlieir  favour;  and  having 
added  to  his  reputation  by  a  defeat  of  the  revolted  KtruscanSy 
he  strengthened  his  title  to  the  crown,  by  procuring  a  legal 
election  from  the  Curiae.  He  then  applied  himself  to  tlie  inn 
provement  of  the  public  police,  and  several  of  tlie  most  uaefni 
institutions  of  the  Roman  state  took  their  origin  in  his  reiga» 
Ser\'ius  enlarged  the  city,  and  divided  the  whole  territory  into 
tribes,  with  a  pagus,  or  fortified  |X)st  to  each,  and  instituted  a 
census  by  wluch  all  the  Roman  citizens  were  distributed  into  sis 
classes,  according  to  their  property.  He  also  cave  to  the  fraed 
men  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  finding  the  duties  of  tlie  kgai 
ofiice  under  the  augmented  population  too  numeroui*  fan 


friMtfdi  to  liii  HBatethe^etMndnation  of  oxdinary  osoMf,  snd 
wwnrod  to  hiniielf  the  oognuable  crimes  against  the  stslie. 
Aipse  that  he  was  still  looked  upon  by  the  nobles  as  an  in- 
Insdbr  on  the  thronei  he  odeavoured  to  add  conseqnence  to 
Us  fimily  by  marrying  his  two  daughters  to  the  erandsons  of 
die  king.  He  now  created  a  closer  connection  between  the- 
K^wnans  and  their  allies,  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  by  the  erec- 
lioa  of  a  tanple  of  Diana  at  Rome  at  their  common  expence^ 
B  irinch  they  were  to  join  in  annual  sacrifices,  and  in  the  ami^ 
csUe  ded^on  of  all  disputes  among  Uiem*  Servius  in  mainr 
snpeets  was  fortunate  as  a  man  anl  a  monarch;  but  hai 
giraatest  calamity  was  in  his  voungest  daughter,  who  was  conti- 
BBaburging  her  husband  Arunz  to  crinunal  attempts  agamst 
her  nther,  but  he  nobly  rejecting  her  in&mous  solidtationsy  she 
rttached  herself  to  her  otihier  brother,  her  sister's  husband  Tar- 
ipan,  a  prince  of  a  character  and  disposition  very  similar  to  her 
They  got  rid  of  their  partners  by  pobcm,  and  then,  haviiur 
1  an  incestuous  union,  ihey  boldly  and  openly  declared 
Senios  a  usurper,  and  Tarquin  hud  claim  to  the  throne  befima 
the  senate.  The  patricians  generally  came  over  to  his  in* 
tateat;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  determined  to 
support  their  king,  who,  whatever  might  have  been  his  descent, 
luasliown  himself  wortby  the  crown  which  his  in&mous  rela- 
lioaa  wished  to  tear  firom  his  head.  Tarqinn,  however,  con- 
tioned  to  intrigue  with  his  party,  and  at  length  took  the  daring 
step  of  assuming  the  ruyal  robes  and  insignia,  and  seated  him- 
^m  on  the  throne  at  the  temple  in  which  the  senate  assembled. 
He  there  pronounced  a  violent  invective  against  the  person  and 
government  of  Servius,  who  arrived  while  ne  was  speaking,  and 
nmroached  to  pull  down  his  son-in-law  from  the  throne;  but 
Tinnun  seized  the  venerable  monarch  by  the  waist,  and  threw 
im  down  the  steps  of  the  temple.  He  rose  with  difficulty,  and 
moving  away  by  the  help  of  some  by-standers,  when  his 
tural  daughter  Tullia  arrived,  who,  having  saluted  her  hus- 
i  as  king,  suggested  to  him  the  necessity  of  despatching  her 
fiuher.  Tarquin  sent  persons  to  perpetrate  tlie  foul  deed, 
Tullia  sealed  her  cruelty  and  impiety  by  drivins  her  chariot 
the  dead  body.  Servius  was  murdered  in  nis  seventy- 
fbvth  year,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years,  during  which  he 
done  enough  to  merit  the  title  and  (Uiaracter  of  one  of  the 
kings  of  Rome. 
TARQUINIA,  a  daughter 'of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who 
Horied  Servius  Tullius.  When  her  husband  was  murdered 
bjf  Tarquinius  Superbus,  she  privately  conveyed  away  his  body 
wf  mght  and  buried  it.  This  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  the 
ftlowing  night  she  died.  Some  have  attributed  her  death  to 
OBeeaa  of  grief  or  suicide,  while  others,  perhaps  more  justly, 
hsM  suspected  Tullia,  the  wife  of  young  Tarquin,  wiui  the 
milder. 
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TARQUINIUS  SUPERBUS,  or  TARQUIN  THE 
PROUD9  supposed  to  have  been  a  grandson  of  the  elder  Tar- 
quin,  ascended  the  throne  of  Rome  in  the  year  B.  C.  5S4.    His 

government  was  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  and  it  was  supported 
y  a  band  of  foreign  mercenaries,  employed  in  the  defence  of 
himself  and  his  party,  who  had  contributed  to  advance  him  to 
the  throne,  in  contempt  of  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Many 
of  the  principal  senators,  dreading  the  fate  of  ttiose  who  were 
made  tne  victims  of  his  suspicion  and  avarice,  retired  into  a  vo- 
luntary exile.  The  Plebeians  at  first,  pleased  with  the  humi- 
liation of  the  senate,  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  the  voke 
imposed  upon  themselves.  The  laws  that  had  been  made  in 
their  favour  were  abrogated ;  spies  and  informers  watched  their 
words  and  actions,  and  all  pubUc  assemblies  for  business  or 
amusement  were  prohibited.  Tarquin,  conscious  of  the  odium 
of  the  Roman  citizens,  took  measures  for  ingratiating  himself 
with  the  allies ;  and  with  this  view,  he  erected  a  temple  near 
the  ruins  of  Alba,  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Latialis,  at  wnicb  the 
diets  of  the  confederate  cantons  were  annually  to  assemble; 
the  Romans,  as  chief  members  of  the  confederation,  preaidiDg 
at  the  sacrifices  and  deliberations.  This  institution  contributed 
to  the  strength  of  the  Roman  state,  and  the  extension  of  its 
dominion  through  Italy.  Having  taken  up  arms  against  the 
Volscians  and  Sabines,  he  returned,  after  a  successful  war,  to 
Rome,  and  twice  triumphed ;  and  he  took  occasion  to  fimsh 
the  great  circus  and  the  sewers,  which  his  grandfather  had 
begun.  But  a  war  again  commenced  with  some  discontented 
patricians,  who  had  taken  reiuge  at  Gabii,  a  Latin  city  not  fitf 
firom  Rome ;  and  this  war  lasted  seven  years.  At  length  Gabii 
was  conquered  by  the  treachery  of  Sextus,  one  of  Tarquin's 
sons ;  and  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  had  treated  with  leni^t 
were  incorporated  with  the  Romans.  During  the  reign  of  thii 
Tarquin,  me  Sibylline  books  were  brought  to  Rome,  and  the 
capitolian  temple  finished.  Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  Ratals 
was  the  next  object  of  Tarquin*s  military  enterprize ;  and  tUi 
circumstance  was  the  remote  cause  of  the  rape  of  Lucretia  bj 
Sextus  Tarquin,  which  at  length  occasioned  the  expulsion  <n 
the  Tarquinian  family  from  Rome,  as  well  as  the  extraction  of 
the  kingly  government.  Brutus,  availing  himself  of  the  p»- 
sions  excited  among  the  multitude,  by  the  tragic  fate  of  Lucre- 
tia, and  exposing  the  tyrannical  government  imder  which  R<HBe 
groaned,  obtained  a  public  decree  for  the  punishment  of  Tar- 
quin and  his  sons,  and  the  army  concurring  in  this  resolntiony 
the  king  was  reduced  to  the  necessity,  at  the  age  of  seventy-aiXi 
B.  C.  509,  to  abandon  his  capital,  and  take  refuge  at  Caere,  ia 
Etruria.  Many  attempts  were  made  for  his  restoration,  bdk 
all  proved  ineffectual.  Tarquin  retired  into  Cnmpania,  and 
died  there,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  fourteenth  of 


lll*€U0*  VoucttSD0  talents  lit  mt  wosamAf  ho  was  never- 
IwiBii  vMenti  eradi  ud  wiio vf  tmprincspled* 
tVLUA^  ft  dangiiter  of  thnim  Tumus,  king  of  Rome. 
WMirfifil  Tarqidn  die  Prood^  after  die  had  murdered  her 
lidaband  Anmz,  and  ccmsented  to  see  Tuffios  assassinated, 
tfut  Tftiqain  nught  be  nosed  to  the  throne.  It  is  said  that  she 
stdtteJ  Aer  eha^t  to  he  driven  over  the  body  of  her  aged  fit- 
fter,  which  had  been  thrown  aB  mangled  and  bloody  in  one  of 
Ike  atveetsof  Rome.  She  was  afterwards  banished  mmi  Rome 
Hfdi  h^  husband.  Servins  TuUius  had  anotiber  daughter,  who 
'  Tarquin  tfie  Proud*  She  waa  mtordered  by  her  own 
that  he  might  marry  htt  ambitious  sbter  OT  the  same 


OUENUS  CALENUS,  the  most  fisunous  divmer  of  hb  time 
igat  the  Etruriansi,  would  have  impoEiedupon  die  ambassa- 
mRome,  mlhetiineofTar^uinBkrperbus;  inamatterof 
jMftt  consequence.  When,  in  diggnur  tne  ground  on  Mount 
nrpcBus  for  Irang  the  foundations  of  a  temple,  a  man*s  head 
irand,  the  Hcnmrns  sent  ambassadors  to  consult  this  fiunous 
er;  who  finding  dutt  the  prodigy  portended  something 
foftunate  and  morions,  enaeavourea  by  his  subtle  ques- 


I  to  divert  the  omen  in  &vour  of  his  own  nation.  AndifTar- 
MdlA  ambassadors  had  forgotten  to  mention  Rome  and  Mount 
Tttpeins  mdieir  answers  to  nis  captious  questions,  Rome  would 
have  loat  the  dominion  of  Italy,  and  the  ^ole  prodigy  would 
have  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Etrurians.  Fliny  mention^ 
Ihb  as  an  instance  that  one  single  word  is  sufficient  to  alter  the 
ftteof  thin^. 

AMALTHiEA,  the  name  of  the  Cumacan  Sibyl^  who  is 
mM  to  have  offered  to  Tarquin  U.,  or,  the  Proud,  nine  books, 
MIftnninf  the  Roman  destmies,  and  demanded  SOO  pieces  of 
'jnU  for  mem.  He  derided  her,  whereupon  she  threw  three  of 
llhBBi  into  the  fire,  and  asked  the  same  price  for  the  other  six ; 
_  denied,  she  burnt  three  more,  and  still  demanded 
price.  Upon  which  Tarquin,  consulting  the  pontiffi, 
advised  to  buy  them.  These  books  were  in  such  esteem, 
two  magistrates  were  created  to  consult  them  upon  extra- 
occasions.  The  books,  and  the  whole  story  concern- 
lljl  Aem,  appear  to  have  been  fabrications  of  the  Roman  priests, 
W  isqpose  upon  that  superstitious  people,  and  increase  their 

afanportance,  by  occasionally  quoting,  and  pretending  to  in- 
tet  these  Sibylline  Oracles. 
^  .   BXTUS  TARQUINIUS,  eldest  son  of  the  Proud,  ren- 
himself  well  known  by  a  variety  of  adventures.    When 
besieged  Gabii,  young  Tarquin  publicly  declared 
lie  wi    at  variance  with  the  monarch,  and  the  report  was 
iBore  i  Heved  when  he  came  before  Gabii  with  his 

dD  m    q       and  bloody  with  stripes.    Thb  was  an  agree- 


.^-, 
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merit  between  the  fother  and  the  son,  and  Tarquin  had  no 
sooner  declared  that  this  proceeded  from  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  his  father,  than  the  people  of  Gabii  entrusted  bun 
with  the  command  of  their  armies,  fully  convinced  that  Rome 
could  never  have  a  more  inveterate  enemy.  When  he  had  thus 
succeeded,  he  despatched  a  private  messenger  to  his  father,  but 
the  monarch  gave  no  answer  to  be  returned  to  his  son.  Sextus 
enquired  more  particularly  about  his  father,  and  when  he  heard 
from  the  messenger  that  when  the  message  was  delivered,  Tar- 
quin cut  off*  with  a  stick  the  tallest  poppies  in  his  garden,  he 
followed  the  example,  by  putting  to  death  the  most  noble  and 
powerful  citizens  of  Gabii.  The  town  soon  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  The  violence  which  some  time  after  Tarqui- 
nius  offered  to  Lucretia,  was  the  cause  of  his  father's  exUe,  and 
the  total  expulsion  of  his  family  from  Rome.  Sextus  was  at 
last  killed,  bravely  fighting  in  a  battle  during  the  war  which 
the  Latins  sust^iined  agiunst  Rome  in  the  attempt  of  re-estap 
Wishing  the  Tarquins  on  the  throne. 

LUCIUS  TARQUINIUS  COLLATINUS,  a  nephew  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  married  Lucretia,  to  whom  Sextus 
Tarquin  offered  violence.  He,  with  Brutus,  drove  the  Tar- 
quins from  Rome,  and  were  made  first  consuls.  As  he  was 
one  of  the  Tarquins,  so  much  abominated  by  all  the  Roman 
people,  he  laid  down  his  office  of  consul,  and  retired  to  Alba 
in  voluntary  banishment. 

LUCRETLV,  the  name  of  this  chaste  and  virtuous  female 
has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  from  a  very  distant  age ; 
and,  whilst  delicacy  of  mind  is  considered  as  the  sex's  brightest 
ornament,  the  refinement  of  Lucretia's  feelings  will  be  admired. 
The  Romans  had  so  high  a  veneration  for  virtue  and  chastity, 
that  they  erected  altars  and  temples  in  honour  of  their  names; 
and  the  woman  who  was  destitute  of  these  attractive  graces, 
was  considered  as  a  being  lost  to  the  very  sense  of  shame.  This 
celebrated  female  was  the  daughter  of  Lucretius,  and  the  wife 
of  Collatinus,  an  officer  of  rank,  who,  at  the  siege  of  Ardes, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  imfortunately  boasted  of  the  vi^ 
tue  she  possessed.  Several  other  young  men  Ukewise  expressed 
an  entire  confidence  in  the  chastity  and  virtue  of  their  wives; 
a  wager  was  the  consequence  of  this  conversation,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  should  go  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  the  different  females  were  em- 
ployed. Upon  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  he  found  all  the  other 
ladies  occupied  in  paying  visits,  or  receiving  different  guests, 
but  when  he  went  to  the  house  of  Collatinus,  Lucretia  was  be- 
wailing the  absence  of  her  lord,  and  directing  her  household 
affairs.  The  charms  of  her  person,  and  the  graces  of  her 
manners,  at  once  fired  and  captivated  his  heart ;  and,  bound 
by  no  ties  of  honour,  or  humanity,  he  was  resolved  to  rob  the 
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mm  eadwl  of  t  treasures  it  oontrined.  As  Se&tns  mm 
■df '  idited  OoUatiiius,  and  ion  of  the  monarch  who 
ed  upon  the  tfaronej  Lucietia  entertained  him  with  diet 
Doe  and  hospitality  due  to  a  man  of  such  elevated  rank, 
e  person  of  this  charming  woman  excited  hrutal  pactions 
s  bosom,  her  conversation  delighted  and  captivated  his 
;  and  a  short  time  after  he  had  retired  to  the  apartment 
ured  for  him,  the  terrified  Lucretia  beheld  him  enter  her 
•  In  vain  this  detestable  man  pleaded  the  violence  of  his 
on  for  this  breach  of  hospitals,  and  this  deviation  fixmi 
w»  right,  for  the  alameTLut^tia  preK^ved  lier  purity 
the  monster  pn»ented  a  dagger  to  h^breast,  and  Vlra^ 
1  the  gods,  tnat  he  was  determined  to  gratifV  his  incHna- 

I  and  uiat  he  would  then  kill  her  and  one  of  CoI]atinns*8 
1^  and  afterwards  place  him  by  the  side  of  the  imured  La- 
I,  and  inform  her  nusband  that  he  had  nuirdered  both,  in 
iqoence  of  having  discovered  them  in  the  act  of  committing 
nme.  The  dread  of  having  her  memory  tamiahed  by  so  vile 
ipersion,  at  length  indued  the  teitified'  Lucretia  to  con* 
to  his  desires ;  but  the  next  morning  she  despatched  a  m6s- 
sr  to  her  father  and  her  husband,  reouesting  them  imme^ 
ly  to  repair  to  Rome.  They  obeyed  the  summons  witfi 
ore  and  alacrity,  at  the  same  time  they  were  anxious  to 
'  the  cause  of  this  singular  request;  but  when  they  beheld 
bject  of  their  solicitude,  a  tnousand  apprehensi<m8  took 
»sion  of  their  breasts.  Instead  of  being  welcomed  with 
miles  of  pleasure,  the  countenance  of  Lucretia  was  bathed 
ITS,  her  hair  was  dishevelled,  her  garments  of  the  deepest 
,  and  her  whole  figure  displayed  the  image  of  despair. 
r  describing,  in  the  most  eloquent  terms,  the  outrage  that 
been  committed  upon  her  person,  she  implored  them  to 
jje  the  insult  she  had  received,  and  at  the  same  time  draw- 
nrth  a  dagger,  which  she  had  concealed  for  the  purpose, 
lied  her  resolution  of  not  surviving  her  shame,  and,  before 
were  able  to  prevent  the  horrid  purpose,  .buried  the  wea- 

II  her  heart.  The  horror  and  despair  of  these  dear  con- 
ms,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Brutus,  one 
ar  relations,  drew  the  reaking  instrument  fixmi  her  bosom, 
with  all  the  energy  of  true  feeling,  swore  he  would  avenge 
ate.  "  I  swear  by  this  blood,  once  so  pure,"  said  he, 
i  which  nothing  but  the  villainy  of  a  Tarquin  could  have 
led,  that  I  will  pursue  Lucius  Tarquinius  the  Proud,  his 
ad  wife  and  their  children,  with  fire  and  sword,  nor  will 
■r  miSer  any  of  that  family,  or  any  other,  henceforward 
^n  in  Rome  !  and  I  now  call  all  the  gods  to  witness,  that 
1  WMWt  sacredly  fulfil  my  oath."  If  the  most  poignant  grief 
bdun  possess  on  of  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
Mbl  catastrophe  which  had  recentiy  happened,  astomsh* 
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ment  for  a  moment  banished  the  impression,  at  the  fimmess 
and  energy  of  the  noble  lioman's  words  ;  who,  until  that  mo- 
ment, had  assumed  the  appearance  of  idiotism,  to  aToid  the 
suspicions  of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  Roused  into  action  by  the 
affecting  scene  before  him,  the  hatred  which  he  had  long  nou- 
rished burst  into  a  flame,  and  he  executed  that  vengeance  with 
which  he  had  threatened  the  Tarquins ;  and  relieved  his  coun* 
try  from  the  oppression  of  a  tyrant,  by  whom  its  choicest  liber- 
ties had  been  abused. 

LUCIUS  JUNIUS  BRUTUS,  the  founder  of  a  Roman 
republic,  was  the  son  of  Marcus  Jimius,  a  wealthy  patridan, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Tarquin  the  Froud,  with 
whom  terminated  ihe  race  of  kings  at  Rome.  The  father  and 
brother  of  Brutus  were  assassinated  by  order  of  this  tyrant  at 
the  beginmng  of  his  reign  \  and  Brutus  himself  escaped  by 
feigning  idiotism,  whence  it  is  said  the  name  of  *'  Bmtos 
was  derived.  Under  this  character  he  was  admitted  into  the 
royal  palace,  brought  up  with  the  king*s  sons,  and  regarded 
merely  as  the  object  of  their  diversion.  On  occasion  of  a  plagns 
which  broke  out  at  Rome,  Tarquin  sent  his  sons  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  as  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  contagioii; 
and  Brutus  also  was  ordered  to  accompany  them  for  Am 
amusement.  The  princes  prepared  magnificent  presents  fiir 
Apollo ;  but  their  companion  is  said  to  have  offered  to  the  ood 
an  elder-stick,  enclosing  a  rod  of  ^old,  and  serving  as  an  emUem 
of  himself.  It  is  further  reported,  that  when  the  princes  madt 
an  enquiry,  which  of  them  should  be  king  of  Rome,  the  orack 
replied,  that  the  government  should  be  served  by  him  who 
should  first  kiss  his  mother ;  and  that  they,  interpreting  this 
answer  literally,  agreed  to  kiss  their  mother  at  the  same  time^ 
and  to  reign  jointly.  But  Brutus,  interpreting  the  response  of 
the  oracle  allegorically,  fell  down  upon  the  earth,  afier  his  re* 
turn  to  Italy,  and  kissed  it,  as  the  common  mother  of  all  man- 
kind. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  story,  it  is  oertaii^ 
that  the  tragical  death  of  Lucretia  roused  the  donuant  and 
disguised  spirit  of  Brutus ;  and  that  having  snatched  the  poniavd 
out  of  her  bosom,  he  vowed  vengeance  on  the  aggressors,  and 
excited  her  relations  to  concur  with  him  in  retaliating  on  Tar»  \ 
quin  and  his  family  the  dishonour  she  had  suffered,  and  dM  ■  l 
lamentable  event  in  which  it  had  terminated.  ^ 

Accordingly  they  all  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  , 
execute  their  purpose,  and  agreed  to  follow  the  council  and  : 
example  of  Brutus,  who  seemed  now,  by  a  kind  of  extacaatA'  [ 
nary  inspiration,  to  have  recovered  his  faculties,  and  to  mssea  \ 
talents,  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed,  fit  for  coaaatdag  y 
their  deliberations,  and  securing  their  prosperous  issue.  Tht  '■, 
gates  were  immediately  shut,  the  senate  was  i  mbled,  and  a 
public  decree  was  proposed  and  carried  for  1  pg  the  Idiigi    m 
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dw  mil  Ibm  of  govenment^  and  ettabiiihiM  a 

wulufli  and  Collathmii,  the  hnaband  of  £»- 

were  deeted  at  tha  fint  chirf  magistrateB  of  tke  staler 

vadartfiedeiioinnialioiiof  *<coiui]b;^an  importaiit  change  m 

fte  cQiMtitatkm  of  the  Roman  gorenmien^  waidi  took  plaoe  in 

fbenmyr  of  Rome  240. 

l%db  change^  so  haatfly  concerted  and  accomplished,  ald^^ 

ft  hul  olytained  die  conounence  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  pftc^ 

OEciled  «D  akim  amon«t  those  wh6  weie  attached  to  th»  old 

analilatibB,  and  partiodariy  anK>nff  the  yoong  nol>]U^#  who 

>nK  sealooa  paiiiaans  of  tibe  detSfoned  and  expeUed  sow- 

idjipii.    In  the  number  of  the  malcontents  were- the  two  tons  of 

lHla%  and  three  nephews  of  CoUatuma.    These  were  actinre' 

Ik  llie  oonqmraey  fonned  against  the  new  goFeroment ;  and 

Hlgf  eonoorred  with  others  m  famding  then^elves  tor  a  vezy 

aanin  oath,  to  murder  the  consuls,  and  to  re-establish  mo- 

naadif.  WUbtthqr  were  concerting  measures  for  this  puxiiesi^ 

tfa|fatwaa  disclosed  ly  a  JaTO  to  PopKcobVafaiui^  a  prt^ 

^^~"  7t  and  ofdera  were  issued  &r  appidiuendiiw  thevi*  When 

iaf  Brwtns,  venerated  by  the  people  as  their  ddi«erera» 

I  beibre  the  consular  tribunat  the  attendant  wltitilda 

aisiMd  with  a  geaaral  panic ;  and  as  soon  aa  thsf  were  Mit' 

'i||lai>if  die  crime  alfeged  agauist  Aem,  Ihe  senaton^ 

<feusdiiiMid  mumnir,  expressed^  their  ,aniaty  and  wiaheai  W 

Wltoifag  dK  words, ''Banish  diem  I  bamsh  diem  r    CoM- 

wept ;  and  the  stem  patriot,  Valerius,  was  sScait.    But  the 

',  sacrificing  private  feelings  to  the  public  good,  and  ap- 

l  of  the  necessity  of  suppressing  rebellion  by  an  awfiil 

cnnqple  of  punishment,  with  a  steady  countenance,  and  firm 

ii  Toice,  gave  orders  to  the  lictors  to  execute  the  law  on 

ais.    The  distress  of  the  assembled  midtitude  on  this  so- 

.. occasion,  was  such  as  no  words  can  describe ;  mournful 

Z  lH|ks  and  secret  groans  pleaded  for  pity ;  and  when  die  consul 
[  4Mmaed  to  pay  no  regard  to  their  anxiety  and  tears,  they  loudly 
"^^ — sstrated,  and  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  ''  We  give  them 
to  their  country,  and  to  their  family."  Neither  the  inter- 
is  of  the  people,  nor  the  suppliant  cries  of  the  criminals, 
alter  the  fixed  purpose  of  Brutus,  who  witnessed  the 
on  of  the  sentence ;  and  having  seen  them  stripped, 
with  rods,  arid  beheaded,  retired  firom  the  tribunat  to 
without  doubt,  those  parental  feelings  which  the  neces- 
Ae  times  had  induced  nim  to  disguise  and  restrain.  Of 
uct  on  this  occasion  very  different  sentiments  have 
entertained.  Whilst  some  have  extolled,  i»thers  have 
it.  But  to  the  judraient  of  sober  reason,  it  exhibits 
example  of  the  triumpn  of  public  virtue  over  private 
M ;  and  the  display  of  it  required  that  sternness  of  tem- 
fMlWid  those  peculiar  ideas  of  die  extent  of  parental  audiority. 
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which  seem  to  have  characterized  this  ancient  Roman.     CoUa- 
tinus  was  more  flexible  ;  and  he  wished  to  spare  his  nephews, 
and  to  suppress  the  evidence  which  the  slave  Vhidiciiw  had 
adduced  against  them.     The  zeal  of  Valerius  was  roused  ;  and 
whilst  the  people  were  tumultuous,  Brutus  returned,  and  having 
a^ain  ascended  the  tribunal,  justified  his  own  conduct,  but  re- 
ferred the  fate  of  the  other  criminals  to  tlie  decision  of  the 
|)eople,  who  concurred  in  ctrndemnin;^  them,  and  ordering  them 
for  execution.     Collatinu^,  however,  accused  by  Brutus  for  his 
weakness  and  want  of  patriotism,  was  obliged  to  renounce  his 
authority,  and  to  retire  to  Lavinium,  where  he  lived  privately  to 
an  advanced  age.     Upon  this  removal,  Brutus,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate every  suspicion  that  it  was  his  intention  to  govern  singly* 
convoked  the  people  by  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martius,  for 
the  olcctitjn  of  a  new  consul ;  and  Valerius,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Poplicola,"  whose  meritorious  conduct  in  the 
disclosure  of  the  conspiracy  has  been  already  mentionedi  waf 
chosen  to  su)>ply  the  vacancy.     Some  diflcrence  occurs  in  the 
relation  of  these  events  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Livy, 
and  Plutarch  ;  but  they  all  agree  in  the  principal  fact,  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  Brutus  towards  his  sons.     During  the  con- 
sulate of  Brutus  and  Valerius,  Tarquin  and  his  partizans  made 
some  vigorous  eiiorts  for  regaining  the  throne  of  Rome;  and, 
joined  by  the  Veientes,  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Romany 
they  advanced  towards  the  city.     But  they  were  met  by  the 
consuls  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  forces ;  the  command  of  the 
horse  being  assumed  by  Brutus,  and  that  of  the  infantry  by 
\'alerius  ;  the  horse  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Arunx,  one 
of  l^arquin*s  sons,  came  for^vard  to  tlie  charge ;  and  as  the  ho»* 
tile  annies  approached  each  other^  Arunx  discovered  Bnitui, 
attended  by  his  lictors ;  «ind  inflamed  with  resentment,  he  ex- 
claimed. "  There  is  the  enemy  of  my  family,  the  usurper  of  my 
fatlK'r\s  throne.'*     He  then  immediately  advanced  to  a  personal 
encounter,  and  r>rutus  flew  to  meet  him.     Actuated  by  passion, 
more  than  by  coul  courage,  these  two  champions,  neglectii^ 
the  means  of  personal  defence,  tran>fixed  each  other  with  thdr 
s^)eiirs,  and  at  the  .<ame  instant  fell  dead  from   their  hoi 
'I  his  happiniMl  in  the  year  B.  C.  .50!>.     The  conflict, thus  i 
menced,  terminated  in  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Romans; 
and,  as  soon  as  it  was  deci(h'd.  \'alerius  buried  his  colleague^ 
Brutus,  wiili  gnat  ponip,  and  gave  K(»me  the  first  exampfe  of 
those  funeral  orations,  which  it  was  afteni'ards  customary  to 
pronounce  in  connnendation  of  their  great  men.     The  Roman 
matrons  distingui>hed  themselves  on  this  occasion  ;  for,  regutl- 
ing  Brutus  as  the  avenger  of  the  honour  of  their  sex,  they 
mourned  for  him  a  whole  year;  and  his  statue  was  aftenrarda 
erected  in  the  Capitol,  with  u  naketl  sword  in  his  hand.    The 
Romans  venerated  his  memorw  as  that  of  the  second 
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'  \'^  He  flnt  ihBO  bdd  tbe  ouwifi  nvqi; ttid  wield 
t.!. '.v'Vhadresdedekaeib^  alkmen^in,' 
F«  thee,  bb  Liber^  I  hii  rebel  aons 
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^-    ■  ttaDqoelldiefli^.*  ^H.TiftlO. 

iip]CVIJCOLA  FUBLIUS  VALBKIU8,  nitediMiit.R». 
^H^ttMoae  oc'die  iiniildf  die  repnbbcan ' gonnBwnlf 

iilhlgiilibi  il  by  hie  aiiiiplkai  veioqaenM,  and  libenl^r.  In* 
jMhriiiliup  about  the  conanl  at  ^  txpcMoa  of  die  Tar* 
^jdiian  &iiiily,  he  va>  dec  *o  mgph  the  fiaee  of  C(Aati> 
.Vi^'whoms  removed  from  c  e,  ud  Bred  oa  tanne  of  tlie 
ihMMthaniKHiy-withbuooUi  lue,  dw  celeluated  Jnmiia  Bm- 
>  Vk  In  the  BDbeequeiit  be  with  the  afiiee  of  Tarqidn,  in 
r  WA  Bntbu  wm  s^ii,  Val  nu  cained  a  victory,  for  wtuch  he 
ahaiiKd  a  triumph,  B.C.  50/.  Delaying  the  election  of  a  new 
twi.nV  nnii  havTTiiT  built  a  house  00  the  Palatine  hill,  that  over- 
buki'd  ihe  loiuni,  he  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  people;  but 
i  «•  sijon  iia  lie  utiilerstood  the  ground  of  their  jealousy,  he  or- 
tdtred  the  house  to  be  levelled  in  the  night,  and  gave  orders 
^r  nipplf  ing  the  vacancy  in  the  consulate.  The  fa^r  of  Lu- 
"'■  was  chosen;  but  by  his  death,  soon  after  hie  election, 
ius  was  again  the  sole  chief  magietTatc.  In  the  exercise 
I  office  he  enacted  several  laws,  abridging  the  consular 
lority,  and  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  people ;  and 
_Ee  obtained  the  name  of  Poplieola,  or  the  people  a  friend. 
■  ft  proof  of  his  integri^  and  dirinterestedness,  he  removed 
>  public  treasury  from  his  own  houae  to  the  temple  of  Sa^ 
wu,  thus  conuuitting  it  to  die  charge  of  two  senators  appoint- 
\  hjr  the  people.  Upon  an  election  of  conaul,  his  po^Oarity 
led  hU  being  chosen  a  second  time.  When,  in  the 
g  year,  Porsemia,  king  of  Etruria,  in  Tuscany,  at- 
1  the  restoration  of  Tarquin,  and  fay  an  army,  wtui^  he 
1  to  Rome,  reduced  the  aitj  to  great  difficulties,  Pop- 
,  jreed  to  resign  some  of  th^  conquests  as  the  price  of 
mV  and  I  ivn  daughter,  Valeria,  was  one  of  the  hostages. 
S  vrar  V  m  the  Sabmes,  P(q|dicota  was  nominated,  fcc  the 
bttme.i  conaid;  and byhia  nulitatyskiO obtained BCom- 
VOUJ.  T 
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plele  victory  over  the  enemy,  and  recovered  the  town  of 
dense.  For  this  success  he  obtained  a  triumph,  and  soon : 
died,  having  established  his  character  as  one  of  the  grei 
men  and  virtuous  citizens  of  Rome.  Although  he  had  o 
pied  many  lucrative  posts,  he  did  not  amass  money  sufli< 
to  defray  the  expense  of  his  funeral,  which  was  paid  by 
public ;  and  in  honour  of  his  memory,  as  in  the  case  of  Bn 
the  matrons  of  Rome  wore  mourning  for  the  year.  His  j 
ciples  were  transmitted  to  his  family,  from  one  generatio 
another,  so  that  the  Valerii  were  assertors  of  the  rights  of 
people. 

CAIUS  MUTIUS,  or  MUCIUS,  a  person  famou 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  was  a  youth  of  an  illustrious 
mily,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Porsenna,  kin 
the  Etrurians,  about  the  year  B.  C.  507.  During  the  blocl 
of  the  capital,  when  he  found  there  was  no  hope  of  relief 
determined  to  render  himself  illustrious  by  some  great  act 
accordingly,  with  the  permission  of  the  senators,  crossed 
Tiber,  and  entered  the  enemy's  camp,  with  a  concealed  da{ 
under  his  garment ;  at  length  he  obtained  admission  into 
royal  tent,  at  the  moment  when  the  king  was  paying  his  sold 
with  his  secretary  by  his  side.  Mutius  mistaking  the  mini 
for  the  monarch,  laid  him  dead  at  a  blow,  and  then,  in  the  • 
fusion,  attempted  to  make  his  escape.  He  was,  howe 
seized  and  brought  before  Porsenna,  in  whose  presence 
without  any  hesitation,  avowed  his  name  and  purpose,  and 
pressed  a  readiness  to  endure  any  suffering  that  the  king  m 
choose  to  inflict  on  him,  adding,  that  he  was  but  one  of  a  l 
of  Roman  youths  prepared  to  make  a  similar  attempt.  ] 
senna,  enraged  at  the  daring  behaviour  of  the  yoimg  man,  < 
ed  for  fire,  in  order  to  extort  from  him  whatever  he  m: 
know  of  further  meditated  treachery.  "  Behold,"  said 
yoimg  patriot,  "  how  httlc  bodily  pain  is  valued  by  those  ' 
pursue  true  glory,"  and  instantly  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fl. 
of  an  altar,  kindled  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice.  The  kinj 
admiration  of  the  resolution  with  which  he  endured  the 
ture,  leaped  from  his  seat,  and  ordering  the  youth  to  be  ta 
from  the  altar,  bid  him  depart  without  further  molestat 
Mutius  took  his  leave,  warning  the  king  that  three  hunc 
Roman  young  men  had  mutually  sworn  to  attempt  his  assi 
nation,  should  he  continue  the  siege.  Porsenna  instantly  i 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  offer  terms  of  peace.  Mutius,  for 
act,  was  named  Sca^vola,  left-handed,  on  account  of  the  vo 
tary  injury  done  to  his  ri^ht  hand,  wliich  appellation  descc 
ed  to  his  posterity.  "  Although,"  says  a  bio^apher,  " 
action  of-  Scaevola  cannot  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  fair 
honourable  war,  yet  it  has  been  extolled  by  poets  and  ora 
among  those  patriotic  deeds  which  so  mucli  distinguiabed 
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itete  of  tihe  Roman  republic.  Balthasar  Gerard^  how- 
^  lolled  William,  prince  of  Orange,  and  Poltrot  de  la 
who  killed  the  duke  of  Guises  were  both  considered  as 


LUMNIA,  a  respectable  Roman  matron,  the  mother  of 
mus,  has  been  celebrated  by  d]£ferent  hii^rians  for  her 
■ve  powers.  The  speech  with  which  she  addressed  her 
lio  was  then  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Volsdans,  is  re* 
J  Plutarch  in  the  following  words:  ''  You  aee,  my  son, 
attire  and  miserable  looks,  what  nviy  spare  me  d^  troubk 
ig  you,  and  convince  you  to  what  a  state  of  wretched- 
e  are  reduced.  Think  with  yourself  whether  we  are  not 
Mt  unhanpy  of  women,  when  fortune  had  changed  the 
ie  that  snould  have  been  the  most  pleatdng,  into  one  of 
at  affecting  kind ;  when  Volumnia  beholds  her  son,  and 
a  her  husband,  encamped  in  a  hostile  manner  before  the 
f  the  city  which  gave  nim  birth  ?  What  to  others  is  the 
It  consolation  under  misfortunes  and  adref  nty,  I  mean 
to  the  gods,  we  dare  not  apply;  .for  we  cauM>ty  at  the 
i>B^9  beg  your  preservation  and  vietoxy  to  our  country ! 
rife  and  cnildren  must  either  behold  ydo  <Hr  their  country 
As  for  my  part,  I  will  not  live  to  see  this  wardecided 
une.  If  I  cannot  persuade  you  to  prefer  fiiendsUp  and 
o  enmity  and  its  ruinous  consequences,  andso  to  become 
hctor  to  both  sides,  rather  than  the  destruction  of  one» 
list  prepare  to  expect  that  you  shall  not  advance  against 
country  without  trampling  upon  the  dead  body  of  her 
ive  you  birth  ;  for  it  does  not  become  me  to  wait  for  that 
len  my  son  shall  either  be  led  a  captive  by  his  fellow- 
s,  or  triumph  over  Rome!  If,  indeed,  I  desired  you  to 
yisat  coimtry  by  ruining  the  Volscians,  I  confess  the  case 
be  hard,  and  the  choice  difficult ;  for  it  would  neither 
tourable  to  destroy  your  countrymen,  nor  just  to  betray 
vho  have  placed  their  confidence  in  you.  But  what  do 
ire  of  you  more  than  deliverance  from  our  calamities  ? 
rerance  which  will  be  equally  salutary  to  both  parties^ 
«t  honourable  to  the  Volscians,  since  it  will  appear  that 
Inferiority  empowered  them  to  grant  us  the  greatest  of 
tsmgs,  peace  and  friendship ;  while  they  themselves  re- 
lie  same  from  us.  If  these  take  place,  you  will  be  ac- 
dged  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  them ;  if  they  do  not, 
ittie  must  expect  to  bear  the  blame  from  both  nations. 
ii  the  chance  of  war  is  uncertain,  yet  it  will  be  certain 
'  you  conquer,  you  will  be  a  destroying  demon  to  your 
f ;  if  you  are  beaten,  it  will  be  clear,  tnat,  by  indulging 
•entment,  you  have  plunged  y9ur  friends  and  benefac- 
to.  tk^  greatest  of  misfortunes."  Coriolanus  listened  to 
ipQd  to  his  feelings  in  perfect  silence,  yet  his  counte- 

t2 
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nance  betrayed  the  emotion  of  his  mind*  ^' Why  are  youaDent, 
my  son  V  en(|uircd  Volumnia.  ''  Is  it  an  honour  to  yield  every 
thing  to  anger  and  resentment?  and  would  it  be  a  disgrace  to 
listen  to  your  mother  in  so  important  a  petition  ?  or  docs  it  be- 
come «'i  man  to  remember  the  injuries  which  have  been  done 
him  ?  V\^j[)iild  it  not  more  become  a  great  and  a  good  man  to 
remember  the  benefits  which  his  parents  have  conferred  t 
Surely  you,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be  grateful,  who  have  suSeied 
so  much  from  ingratitude !  and  yet,  though  you  have  ao  le- 
verely  punished  ybur  country,  you  have  not  made  your  mother 
the  least  return  for  all  her  kindness ;  the  most  sacred 
both  of  nature  and  religion,  without  any  other  conatraint, 
quire  that  you  should  indulge  me  in  this  request ;  but  if  words 
cannot  prevail,  this  only  resource  is  left  me !"  So  saying,  she 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  together  with  Virgilia  and  hia  chil- 
dren.  ''  Oh,  mother!**  exclaimed  (JorioLmus,  raising  her  from 
her  prostrate  situation,  and  tenderly  pressing  her  liuid,  "  you 
have  gained  a  victory  fortunate  for  your  country,  but  ruinoiM 
to  your  son ! — I  go,  vanquished  by  you  alone!" 

CORIOLANUS,  the  st^name  of  Caius  Martiusi  firan  hb 
victory  over  Corioli,  where,  from  a  private  soldier,  he  gained  the 
amplest  honours.  When  master  of  the  place,  he  aocepledt  as 
the  only  reward,  the  silrname  of  Coriolanus,  a  hone,  and  pri- 
sonors,  and  his  ancient  host,  to  whom  he  immediately  gavtt  aii 
liberty.  After  a  number  of  military  exploits,  and  many  aervioea 
to  his  country,  he  was  refused  the  consulship  bv  the  peofdt^ 
when  his  scars  had  for  a  while  influenced  them  m  hia  ikv< 
This  raised  his  resentment;  and  when  the  Romans  had 
ceived  a  present  of  com  from  Gelo,  king  of  Sicily,  CoriolanBi 
insisted  triat  it  should  be  sold  for  money,  and  not  given  gralii. 
Ui>on  this,  the  tribunes  raised  the  people  against  him,  finr  hia 
imprudent  advice,  and  even  wished  him  to  be  put  to  de  ~ 
I'his  rigorous  sentence  was  stopped  by  the  influence  of 
senators,  and  Coriolanus  submitted  to  a  trial.  He  was 
ed  by  a  majority  of  three  tribes,  and  he  immediately 
among  the  Volsci,  to  Tullus  Aufidius,  his  greatest  enemy, 
whom  he  met  a  most  iriendly  reception.  lie  adviaed  him 
make  war  against  Rome,  and  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
Volsci,  as  general.  Tho  approach  of  CorioLinua  greatly 
ed  the  Romans,  who  sent  him  several  embassies,  to 
him  to  his  countrv,  and  to  solicit  his  return.  He  was  daaf 
all  proposals,  and  bade  them  prepare  for  war.  He  pitebad 
camp  only  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  fn>m  the  city ;  and 
enmity  against  his  country  would  have  been  fatal,  had  nol 
mother,  Volumnia,  and  his  wife,  Virgilia,  * evailednoV 


by  the  Roman  matrons  tp  go  and  app<        nis  n 
meeting  of  Coriolanus  witli  his  r  and 

ing.     He  remained  long  inexoral     ;  d      ai 
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tttirtneadf'  ler  and  a  wife  prefniifed  <ym  tf^^ 

ofcjHnaftrire J—  df  an  enemy^  and  Coriokanu  navolied  ihn 

indbcr ftdm  the  neighlKmrlK>6d  of  Rome.  To  show  ihor  aeme 
tf  Volinmiia's  merit  and  patriotism,  the  Romans  dedicated  A 
Vimfik  to  Pemak  Fortune.  Thebehariour  of  Coridftnus^how^^ 
iBver,  ddbpleaaed  the  Vokd.  He  was  summoned  to  appear  be^ 
ftie  the  j»eopIe  of  Antium ;  but  die  clamours  which  his  enemiea 
^  were  so  preralenti  that  he  was  murdered  on  the  place 


tfiUMed  for  his  trial,  B.  C.  4S8.  IBs  ]^y  was  honoured 
lnii;ia' magnificent  funeral  by  the  Yolsd,  Ad  the  Roman  ma^ 
iRNia  pat  .en  inourrang  for  ms  loss.  Scoie  Ustoriana  say  thai 
H^lba  In  eidle,  in  an  adTanced  age. 

^^WliLUS  AUFIDIUS,  a  jntece  of  die  Volsci^  m  Italy^ 
M  iWboih  Coriolanus  fled  for  teniae. 

'^^  HORATIUS,  shrnamed  COCLES,  fh>m  his  loshur  an  eye 
fa.ebmbat,  was  nephew  to  die  comrnl  Hdratius  Pulvmus,  and 
Vanended  from  the  su^vinffbrother  who  kiHed  die  CinJadi. 
Kuvaeiniay  laying  siege  to  Rome,  drove  the  Romans  from 
JUiifailnm,  and  pursued  diem  to  the  woodai  bridge  over  die 
'V^^hich  jmned  die  city  to  Janicuhmi.  Larmusy-Hermi- 
and  Horatius  Cocles  sustained  the  shock  <n  die  enemy 
die  bridge,  and  prevented  their  entering  the  city  widi  the 
nubia;  bat  Largius  and  Herminius  having  passed,  the  bridge 
broken  under  him;  he  then  direw  himself  armed  into  the 
V  swam  across  the  river,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph. 
■  FLORUS  T.  LAERTIUS,  a  consul,  who  appeased  a  se- 
ttfen  raised  by  the  poorer  citizens,  and  was  the  nrst  dictator 
lever  chosen  at  Rome,  B.  C.  498.  He  made  Spurius  Cassius 
Hi  master  of  horse. 

•  ALPHENUS  VARUS,  a  Roman  cobbler,  who  afterwards 
COomienced  lawysi;,  in  which  he  was  so  successful,  that  he  at 
Jaat  rose  to  be  consul. 

SPURIUS  CASsiuS  VISCELLINUS,  a  renowned  Ro- 
mn  general,  whose  enemies  accusing  him  of  aspiring  to  royalty, 
Jbtwas  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  B.  C.  485,  after 
ftaviog  thrice  enjoyed  the  consular  dignity,  being  once  general 
if  the  horse,  under  the  first  dictator  that  was  created  at  Rome, 
ifed  twice  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
^^APPIVS  CLAUDIUS,  a  Sabine 'by  burth,  one  of  die  prin- 
'  inhabitants  of  Regillum.  His  merit  having  drawn  the 
of  his  fellow-citizens  upon  him,  he  retired  to  Rome  with 
fionily.  He  was  admitted  into  the  senate,  and  was  made 
with  Publius  Servilius  Priscus,  B.  C.  496;  but  he  was 
by  the  plebeians,  being  an  austere  opposer  of  their  cla* 
ud  seditions.  The  Claudian  family  continued  long  one 
noet  ilfaistrious  patrician  families  in  Rome ;  and  several 
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in  succession  of  the  name  of  Appius  supported  the  same  stern 
aristocratic  character  that  distinguished  tueir  first  founder. 

PORSENNA,  a  king  of  Etruria,  contemporary  with  Tar- 
quin  II.,  king  of  Rome,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  restore,  after 
his  banishment,  and  fought  asainst  the  Roman  republicans  at 
first  with  such  success,  that  he  laid  siege  to  Rome;  but  the 
coiurage  of  Cocles  and  Scasvola  obliged  him  to  retire.  He  made 
peace  with  the  Romans,  and  never  after  supported  the  daims 
of  Tarquin.  The  generosity  of  Porsenna*s  behaviour  to  the 
captives  was  admirisd  by  the  Romans,  and  to  reward  his  hu- 
manity, thev  raised  a  brazen  statue  to  his  honour. 

CLELIA,  one  of  the  Roman  virgins  given  as  an  hostage  to 
Porsenna,  when  he  came  to  restore  the  Tarquins.  Stealing 
from  his  camp  by  night,  she  crossed  the  Tiber  on  horseback; 
she  was  sent  back  to  Porsenna,  who  despatched  ambassadors  to 
demand  her ;  yet  he  dismissed  her  and  the  rest  for  the  great 
esteem  he  had  of  her  virtue.  The  senate  erected  an  equestrian 
statue  to  her. 

MENENIUS  AGRIPPA,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  ap- 
peased the  Roman  populace  in  the  infancy  of  the  consular  go« 
vernment. 

SICINIUS  BELLUTUS,  a  plebeian  Roman,  who,  about 
the  year  of  Rome  25G,  B.  C.  4*93,  headed  the  people  in  their 
opposition  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  senate  and  patricians, 
and  under  whom  they  retired  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  about  three 
miles  from  Rome,  intending  to  form  a  new  establishment  for 
themselves;  till  after  repeated  messages  sent  in  vain  by  the 
senate,  Menenius  Agrippa  persuaded  them  to  return,  by  the 
well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  other  members.  On  this 
occasion  the  tribuneship  being  first  instituted,  Bellutus  was  ap* 
pointed  the  first  of  the  five  tribunes. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

ANACHARSIS,  a  famous  Scythian  philosopher,  who  tra- 
velled to  Athens  in  the  time  of  Solon,  by  whom  ne  was  greatly 
esteemed.  He  was  the  only  stranger  ever  admitted  by  the 
Athenians  to  the  honour  of  citizenship.  Crcesus  invited  mm  to 
Sardis,  with  the  offer  of  riches,  but  he  reftised,  sayinff,  "  that 
he  came  to  Greece  for  improvement,  not  for  money.  Upon 
his  return  from  his  travels  through  Greece,  he  attempted  to 
change  the  ancient  customs  of  Scythia,  and  to  establish  those 
of  Greece,  which  proved  fatal  to  lum ;  for  the  king,  though  he 
was  his  brother,  not  being  fond  of  innovations,  shot  him  dead 
with  an  arrow.  A  ^at  many  statues  were  erected  to  him 
after  his  death.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  tinder^  and  the 
anchor.  Anacharsis  flourished  in  the  time  of  Cnesos,  about 
B.  a  582. 
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MYSONi  amtive  of  Spiurta^  one  of  the  seven  wiie  men  of 
CSreeoe^  When  Anaduursift  ooiwulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  to 
know  iriddi  mi  die.  wiiesl  man  in  Greece,  he  received  for 
answer,  he  who  now  is  ploughing  his  field.    This  was  My- 


.^ESOP,  the  Phryjpani  lived  about  the  fifiaeth  Olympiad,' 
mder  die  reign  of  Croesus,  the  last  king  of  Lydia.  Ab  to  g^ 
vm  and  abinties,  he  was  gready  indebted  to  nature;  but  in 
odur  respects  not  so  fortunate,  beinff  bom  a  slave,  and  ex* 
tmodj  deformed.  St  Jerome,  speakui^  of  him,  says  he  was 
unfortunate  in  his  fairdi,  condition  in  l«,imd  death;  hinting 
dierdby  at  his  deformity,  senile  state,  and  truncal  end. '  His 
gnat  genius,  however,  enabled  him  to  support  nis  misfortan^ 
and  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  servitude.  He  composed 
dMMe  entertaining  and  instructive  fables,  which  have  acqmred 
lam  much  reputatioin.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
die  inventor  of  that  kind  of  writing;  but  this  is  cpntested  by 
several,  particularly  Quintilian,  who  seems  to  think  that  Hesiod 
was  the  first  audior  of  fiibles;  and  we  are  certain  that  Jotham, 
die  son  of  Gideon,  was  the  author  of  a  &ble,  or  parable,  lonff 
before  either  of  them.  JEsojf,  however,  certainly  improved 
diis  art ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  has  been  accounted  the  author 
€f  ibis  sort  of  productions.  The  first  master  whom  JEsop 
served  was  one  Carasius  Demarchus,  of  Athens ;  and  diere,  in 
aA  probability,  he  acquired  his  purity  in  the  Ghreek  tongue. 
Amr  him,  he  had  several  masters ;  and  at  length  came  un- 
der a  philosopher,  named  Xanthus,  who  enfranchised  him. 
When  he  had  recovered  his  liberty,  he  soon  acquired  a  great 
reputation  amongst  the  Greeks ;  and  the  report  of  his  wisdom 
having  reached  Croesus,  he  sent  and  engaged  him  in  his  ser- 
vice. He  travelled  through  Greece  ;  and  passing  by  Athens, 
soon  after  Pisistratus  had  usurped  the  sovereign  power,  and 
finding  tliat  the  Athenians  bore  the  yoke  very  impatiently,  he 
told  them  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who  petitioned  Jupiter  for  a 
king.  The  images  made  use  of  by  i^op  are  certainly  happy 
■Bventions  to  instruct  mankind ;  they  possess  all  that  is  neces- 
any  to  perfect  a  precept,  having  a  mixture  of  the  useful  with 
die  agreeable,  iiilsop  was  put  to  death  at  Delphi.  Plutarch 
Idb  us  that  he  came  there  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and 
r,  being  ordered  by  Croesus  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo, 
to  give  a  considerable  sum  to  each  inhabitant;  but  a  quar- 
Jjd  arising  between  him  and  the  Delphians,  he  sent  back  the 
Wfmwj  to  Croesus ;  for  he  thought  those  for  whom  the  prince 
iJ!|iaiffned  it,  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  it.  The 
.%iliamtants  of  Delphi  contrived  an  accusation  of  sacrilege 
'nat  him,  and  pretending  they  had  convicted  him,  threw 
headlong  from  a  rock.  For  this  cruelty  and  injustice,  we 
toid  they  were  visited  with  &mine  and  pestilence;  and 
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consulting  the  oracle^  they  received  for  answer,  that  the  gods 
designed  this  as  a  punishment  for  their  treatment  of  Aaofim 
They  endeavoured  to  make  an  atonement,  by  raising  a  pyramid 
to  his  honour. 

II  no  DOPE,  a  celebrated  Grecian  courtezan,  who  was  fel* 
low-ser\'ant  with  >Esop  at  the  court  of  the  lung  of  Samos.  She 
was  carried  to  Egypt  by  Xanthus,  and  purchased  by  Charaxes 
of  JNIitylene,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  who  married  her.  She 
afterwards  sold  her  favours  nt  such  a  price,  and  she  collected 
80  much  money,  that  she  built  one  of  the  Pyramids.  JEAian 
says,  that  one  day,  as  she  was  bathing,  an  eagle  carried  away 
one  of  her  sandals,  and  dropt  it  near  king  Psammetichus  at 
Memphis,  on  which  he  made  inquiry  after  the  owner,  and  mar- 
ried her. 

XANTHUS,  a  philosopher  of  Samos,  called  by  others  Tad- 
mon,  who  purcliascd  /Esop  the  fabulist  for  his  wit,  and  after- 
wards gave  him  his  liberty. 

PYTHAGORAS,  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity, was  bom  about  the  forty-seventh  Olympiad,  or  590 
years  before  Christ.  His  father*s  principal  residence  was  at 
Samos;  but  being  a  travelling  merchant,  his  son  Pythagoras 
was  bom  at  Sidon,  in  Syria ;  but  soon  returning  home,  our  phi- 
losopher was  brought  up  at  Samos,  where  he  was  educated  in 
a  manner  that  was  answerable  to  the  great  hopes  that  were 
conceived  of  him.  He  was  called  "  the  youth  with  a  fine  head 
of  hair,"  and  from  the  great  qualities  that  soon  appeared  in 
him,  he  was  regarded  as  a  good  genius  sent  into  the  world  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Samos,  however,  afforded  no  philosophers  capable  of  satii- 
fying  his  thirst  for  knowledge ;  and  therefore,  he  left  his  pa- 
rents, and  resolved  to  travel  in  quest  of  wisdom  The  fame 
of  Plierecydes  drew  him  first  to  the  island  of  Sc>to8,  from 
hence  he  went  to  Miletus,  where  he  conversed  with  Thales. 
He  then  travelled  to  Phoenicia,  and  stayed  some  time  at  Sidoii» 
the  place  of  his  birth ;  and  from  hence  he  passed  into  Egypt^ 
where  Tliales  and  Solon  had  been  before  him. 

Having  spent  twenty-five  years  in  Egypt,  to  acquire  all  the 
learning  and  knowledge  he  could  procure  in  that  country,  widi 
the  same  view  he  travelled  to  Chaldea,  and  visited  Babylon.  Re* 
turning  after  some  time,  he  went  to  Crete;  and  from  hence  to 
Sparta,  to  be  instructed  in  the  laws  of  Minos  and  Lycurgua. 
He  then  returned  to  Samos ;  which,  finding  under  the  tyranny 
of  Polycratcs,  he  quitted  again,  and  visited  the  several  ooun- 
tries  of  Greece.  Passing  through  Peloponnesus,  he  stopped 
at  i'holius,  where  Leo  then  reigned ;  and  in  his  convenaCioa 
with  that  prince,  he  spoke  with  so  much  eloquence  and  wis- 
dom, that  IjCo  was  at  once  delighted  and  surprised. 

From  Peloponnesus  he  went  into  Italy»  and  paawd 
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1^  mm;  btit'Bude  iaa  chief  rendenee  at 
al  lefoiming  die  manners  of  the  dtixena  bj 
^and  estabfiahing  the  cHy  by  irise  and  prudent  coun- 
I  opened  a  Bchool,  to  display  the  treasures  of  wudom 
>iog  he  posaened.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he 
It  Mtended  by  a  crowd  of  diataples,  irho  repaired  to  hmi 
Ifarent  piirts  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

ive  his  Gcholars  the  rules  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and 
n  pma  [hrough  the  austerities  TDich  be  tunuelf  bad 
He  at  &nk  enjoined  them  a  five  years'  silence  in  the 
I,  during  which  they  were  only  to  bear ;  after  i^ch  leave 
m  oiren  thL-ni  to  start  questions,  and  to  propose  doubts,  un« 
T&e  caution,  however,  to  say  "  not  a  htde  in  mai^  words; 
bat  nrach  in  a  few."  Having  gone  through  tbetr  probation, 
they  vn-rp  obliged,  before  th^  were  admitted,  to  brii^alltiuar 
(ortum'  into  tlie  common  stock,  which  wu  managed  by  persons 
choAen  on  {>urpo»;e,  and  called  economists,  and  tue  wnols  eooH 
raonity  hnii  all  things  in  common. 

Tlie  necessity  of  concealing  thor  mysteries,  induced  the 
Egyptians  to  make  nse  of  tluee  sorts  of  styles,  or  ways  of 
expreasing  their  thoughts ;  the  simple,  the  hieroglyphica^  and 
the  symboticii).  In  we  simple,  they  spoke  phinly  and  inteOi* 
^ly,  B6  in  common  conversation ;  in  me  hieroglyphica^  Aey 
conceaU-d  their  thoughts  under  certain  images  and  characters ; 
md  in  tht-  symbdiical,  they  explained  them  by  short  expres- 
fixna,  which,  under  a  sense  plain  and  simple,  included  another 
wholly  fi^iir:Ltive.  Pythagoras  borrowed  these  three  different 
*»ysfrom  tlie  EgTptianfl  in  all  the  instructions  he  gave;  but 
tbuAy  imitated  the  symbolical  style,  which  he  thought  very 
fnppr  to  UK'ulcriie  the  greatest  and  moat  important  truths ;  fof 
KKrrabiil.  Iiy  it>.  doable  sense,  the  proper  and  the  figurative, 
twchi-j  twn  ihJTiLfj  at  once;  and  nothing  pleases  the  mind  more 
than  the  duulilf  image  it  represents  to  our  view.  In  this  man- 
Dtr  PyIh^l<4ll^a^  delivered  many  excellent  things  concerning 
^and  iln"  liuman  soul,  and  a  great  variety  of  precepts,  re- 
Wi^  lu  thi-  ciiLiiIiict  of  life,  political  as  well  as  civil ;  he  made 
*^  tomv  tiiii^iilerable  discoveries  and  advances  in  the  arts  and 
•cieiiiy;^.  'I'liu-^,  among  the  works  ascribed  to  him,  there  are 
'VmaoIv  bi)iik^  •>{'  physic  and  moraUty,  like  that  contained  in 
*fcst  are  culliil  liis  "  Golden  Verses,"  but  treatises  on  politics 
•*id  thc.jio^ry.  .A,ll  these  works  are  lost ;  but  the  greatness  of 
2^  mind  iipiH-iii-  from  the  wonderful  things  he  performed.  He 
2«lr»«i*d,  , IS  .niilquity  relates,  several  cibes  of  Italy  and  Sicily 
^onthi!  yi'kc  ul'ilavery;  be  appeased  seditions  in  others ;  and 
W  aoftenei.:  ih<;  manners,  and  brought  to  temper  the  most  sa- 
^Igtaadui  flv  spiritsof  several  people  and  tyrants.  Pbalaris, 
^  tyrant  t  ly,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  one  who  could  with- 

■*aiiii  the  n         trances  of  Pythagoras ;  and  he  it  seeiliB  was  so 
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enraged  at  his  discourses,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  put'  Co 
death.  But  though  the  lectures  of  the  pliilosopher  could  make 
no  impression  on  ttic  tyrant,  yet  they  were  sufficient  to  reani- 
mate the  Sicilians,  and  to  ])ut  them  upon  a  bold  action.  In 
shorty  Phalaris  was  killed  the  same  day  that  he  had  fixed  finr 
the  death  of  the  philosopher. 

Pythagoras  had  a  great  veneration  for  marriage,  and  there- 
fore himself  married  at  Crotona  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  that  city,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
One  of  these  sons  succeeded  his  father  in  the  school,  and  be- 
came the  master  of  Empcdoclcs.  The  daughter,  named  DamOt 
was  distinguished  both  by  her  learning  and  her  virtues,  and 
wrote  an  excellent  commentary  upon  Homer.  It  is  related 
that  Pythagoras  had  given  her  some  of  his  writings,  with  ez- 

!)ress  commands  not  to  hnpart  them  to  any  but  those  of  hit  own 
amily;  to  which  Damo  was  so  scrupulously  obedient,  that 
even  when  she  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  she  refused  a 
great  sum  of  monoy  for  them. 

From  the  country  in  which  Pythagoras  thus  settled  and  gave 
his  instructions,  his  society  of  disciples  was  called  the  Italic 
of  philosophers,  and  their  reputation  continued  for  some 
afterwards,  when  the  Academy  and  the  Lycsum  united  to  ob- 
scure and  swallow  up  the  ItaUc  sect. 

Pythagoras*s  disciples  regarded  the  words  of  their  master  as 
the  oracles  of  a  god  ;  his  authority  alone,  though  unsupported 
by  reason,  passed  with  them  for  reason  itself;  they  looked  upon 
him  as  the  most  perfect  image  of  God  among  men.  His  howe 
was  called  the  temple  of  Ceres ;  and  his  court-yard  the  tennie 
of  the  Muses ;  and  when  he  went  into  towns,  it  was  said  ne 
went  thither,  "  not  to  teach  men,  but  to  heal  them."  Pytha- 
goras was  prosecuted  by  bad  men  in  the  last  years  of  hit  VtB, 
and  some  say  he  was  killed  in  a  tunmlt  raised  by  them  agaioit 
him ;  but  according  to  others,  he  died  a  natural  death  at  ninetj 
years  of  age,  about  500  years  before  Christ. 

Keside  the  liigh  respect  and  veneration  the  world  has  ahri^ 
had  for  Pythagoras,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  ma- 
dom,  his  morality,  his  theology,  and  politics,  he  was  jproi 
as  learned  in  all  the  sciences,  and  a  considerable  inventor 
many  things  in  them ;  as  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 
sic,  ticc,  in  arithmetic,  the  common  multiplication  table  is^ 
this  day,  still  called  Pythagoras*s  table,  it  b  to  him  that 
world  is  indebted  for  the  demonstration  of  the  forty-aevi 
proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid's  Elements,  about 
square  of  the  hypothenuse.  It  is  said,  that  he  was  so  er 
after  making  the  discovery,  that  he  made  offering  of  a 
catomb  to  the  gods ;  but  the  sacrifice  was  unai  dly  of 
oxen,  made  with  wax,  as  the  philoflopher  waa  n 

shedding  the  Mood  of  animals  of  any  i    hk 
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irere  many  and  gresL  It  is  reported  that 
itained  the  true  system  of  the  world,  which 
n  in  the  centre ;  and  made  all  the  planets  revohe 
:  from  him  it  is  to  this  day  caQed  the  Pythagorean 
,  and  \-  the  same  as  that  ^terwards  revived  by  Coper- 
"  rt  discovered  that  Lucifer  and  Hesperus  were 
I  be  same,  being  the  planet  Venus,  Uiou^  fbi^ 
y  tlioa^lii  10  be  two  different  stars.  The  invention  of  the 
ii|oity  ol'  tlif  Zodiac  is  hkewise  ascribed  to  him.  He  first 
>  to  titc  wi>rld  the  name  of  Kosmos,  firom  the  order  and  - 
uf  nil  tilings  comprehended  in  it;  asserting  that  it  waa 
^'conliiii;  to  musical  proportion,  for  as  he  held  that  the 
r  nn,  by  hii'i  ;iiid  bis  followera  termed  the  fie^  globe  of  unity, 
|f'maaeat«(l  in  ilie  midst  of  the  universe,  and  the  earth  and  plar- 
Bls  moriii;!  .ii-ijund  hfan,  so  he  held  that  the  seven  planets  had 
an  faanu'iiiii'iia  motion,  and  their  distances  from  the  sun  corres* 
poBde<)  to  the  musical  intervals  or  divisions  of  the  monochord. 
Pydinuor^is  ;ind  his  followers  held  the  transmigration  <^ 
snuli,  Rutkinc  iliem  successively  occupy  one  body  after  ano- 
ther :  on  u  liitii  account  they  abstuned  from  flesh,  and  lived 
cktrdy  nil  vcL'ciables. 

1.^  MS.  ;i  Pythagorean  philosopher,  a  native  of  Tarentum, 

vho  A.-i-Mi',ii;<,   to  Jamblicus,  was  instructed  in  bis  philosophy 

1>>  PmIj.ii' !:.■  iiimsclf.     Being  well  initiated,  and  excelling  in 

iht  iJocniiK  -  it' his  master,  he  opened  a  school  for  the  purpose 

' :'      ;:  i     I      I  thers,  but  would  never  odnut  persons  of  bad 

I    J.,     r  I  c;  his  auditors.     He  even  refused,  on  that  ac- 

•■  ■•!:'.,  ,■:.  to  Cylon,  one  of  the  wealthiest  people  of  the 

'^■ly.    L  .L^'IL  t  ..B  exasperated  at  the  neglect,  as  he  thought  it, 

ail  rcsol^iii  nil  revenge.     He  caused  the  house  of  Milo,  in 

*tich  I.v-i-  aziiL  forty  other  Pythagoreans  were  assembled,  to 

'"  set  iiji  lii.  ;  meaning  by  the  violence  of  a  hired  mob  to  aa- 

^  :ii.i[i   >i.  '  '     by  bludgeons  or  missile  wca)}ons,  who  should 

iv„|,v  ,u  ,    ,,         Excepting  Lysis  and  Archinpus,  they  were 

<ht)  u,;i   .  l  ;,,  or  stoned  to  death.     The  philosopher  now  re- 

^  jjraj,  lirsi  n.io  Achilla,  and  afterwards  to  Thebes,  where  he 

Blk|Md  a  Hchool,  and  remained  a  useful  instructor  to  the  Gre- 

^^KjFouth  till  he  died.     Among  other  famous  disciples,  he 

^^^3^  it  has  been  said,  mention  Epaimnondos ;  though  o^ers 

*ltti  to  daiibt  the  fact,  and  to  be  desirous  of  referring  that  ho- 

'Uut  to  iiniiihci-  person  of  the  same  name.     Lysis  is  celebrated 

fe  having'  hi-c-a  a  moat  exact  and  punctual  performer  of  his 

Pndmscs,  c\(.n  on  the  roost  trivial  occasions.     He  composed 

t^OnnHmtArii'^  on  the  Philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  which  have 

Mogme  d< — \  to  our  times.     Some  writers  nave  attributed  to 

1^  the  "  G      en  Verses ;"  while  others  have  given  them  to 

PUokoa,  0    t      <edocles. 

UAMO,  set  of  Pytba^uu  the  philosopher,  waa  one 
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of  the  favourite  disciples  of  her  father,  and  was  mitiated  by  him 
in  the  secrets  of  his  philosophy.  To  her  the  ancient  rage  en- 
trusted all  his  writings,  when  he  felt  himself  approaching  Ina 
latter  end,  enjoining  her  never  to  make  them  public :  this  com- 
mand she  strictly  obeyed,  though  tempted  with  large  otCen  at 
a  time  when  she  was  struggling  with  the  evils  of  poverty.  She 
led  n  single  life,  in  obedience  to  her  £Either*8  wLshea,  and  ex- 
horted other  young  women,  whose  education  she  took  charge 
of,  to  do  the  same. 

EPICHARMUS,  an  ancient  philosopher  and  poet,  bom  in 
Sicily,  was  a  scholar  of  Pythagoras.  He  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced comedy  at  Syracuse  in  the  reign  of  Hiero.  Horaee 
commends  Plautus  for  imitating  him,  in  following  the  chase  of 
the  intrigue  so  closely,  as  not  to  give  the  readers  or  spectaton 
time  to  trouble  themselves  with  doubts  concerning  the  diseo- 
very.  He  wrote  likewise  a  treatise  concerning  philosophy  and 
medicine ;  but  none  of  his  works  have  been  preserved.  He  died 
aged  seventy,  according  to  Liaertius,  who  has  preserved  fo^ 
verses  inscribed  on  his  statue. 

MILO,  the  son  of  Diotimus,  a  celebrated  athlete  of  CroteMS 
in  Italy.     He  early  accustomed  himself  to  carry  the  greaC«it 
burdens,  and  by  degrees  became  a  prodigy  of  strength.     It  k 
said  that  he  carried  on  his  shoulders  a  young  bullock,  #bar 
years  old,  for  above  forty   yards ;  and  afterwards  killed  k 
with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist.     He  was  seven  times  crowned  si 
the  Pythian  games,  and  six  at  the  Olympian.     He  presented 
himself  a  seventh  time ;  but  no  one  had  tne  courage  or  bold' 
ness  to  enter  the  lists  against  him.     He  was  a  disciple  a^ 
Pythagoras;  and   to   his  uncommon  strength,  it  is  said,  tb^ 
learned  preceptor  and  his  pupils  owed  their  lives.     The  ptHsi^ 
which  supported  the  roof  of  tne  school  suddenly  gave  way, "    "" 
Milo  sup{>orted  tlie  whole  weight  of  the  building  and  gave 
philosopher  and  his  auditors  time  to  escape.     In  his  old  a^e^ 
Milo  attempted  to  split  a  growing  tree,  and  partly  efiected  rt$ 
but  his  strength  being  gradually  exhausted,  tne  tree  when  halT 
cleft  re-united,  ami  his  hands  remained  pinched  in  the  body  oT 
the  tree.     He  was  then  alone  ;  and,  being  unable  to  disentui» 
gk'  himself*  ho  was  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  about  B.  C.  SfKL 

ALCM.EON,  a  philosopher  of  Cn)tona,  and  the  discipfe  ol 
Pythagoras ;  he  wa.s  the  first  writer  on  natural  philosophy^  faoB 
he  held  jK'Culiar  notions,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  stan  woe 
animated  lH*ings. 

IIIPPASI  S  OF  MKLAPONTUS,  or  CROTONIA, > 
enumerated  among  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  late  in  Ui  K 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  musical  g^ui 
ZAMOLXIS,   a  celebrated  person  among  :  he 
vTdSf  as  some  have  supposed,  a  slave  of  Pythago;  W|  smo^ 
ing  attended  him  into  l^gypt,  obtai  ■!» 
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■na  Oie  Gittd.  It  has  beeniko  Mud, 
be  f  of  the  famaortflJihrof  Ae«aiil, 
rranecius  spar  it,  andcooeesledDimBelf  init 
71 ;  but  i-e-appeanng  as  one  risen  ^rom  the  d^d» 
tnblUhed  his  authority  as  a  teacberi  Bat  Meib^ 
tWiatDs  this  fabuloiu  story  as  a  eommoa  tradttioii, 
■credit,  but  expressly  says,  that  so  far  fivHU  bong 
wan,  Ik'  Hnurisbed  at  ao  ieariifer  period  than'  Fy 
__  3,'he  general  testimony  of  ^ti  ancients  fumisheB 
•  fi>r  concluding  that  Zaiaolada  was  aThncian,  who  had 
r;  reniot«  peiiud,  taught  the  Scythiaiu  the  doctrine  of 
lortality  of  ihc  soul,  aai  dial  after  his  death,  thejr  en- 
A' hit  name  among  the  divinities,  with  whom  they  assured 
jtrivw  they  shoulil  associate  in  the  invisible  vorid.  Hero- 
Jinlatea,  that  at  certain  fesdrals  Ihey  diOse  several  per^ 
ftbf  lot,  who  were  to  be  deputed  a*  messengers  to  Za- 
tSt%  and  that  thiy  put  4601:10  death,  by  throwing  ikem 
i^iiBto  the  air,  and  Qatehing  them,  as  they  fell,  lipon  Ab 
poiDtsof  tlicir  spenrs;  and  this  story  is  thought  to  be  the  more- 
QvdiUe,  beiMii.Ht'  it  i^  well  known,  thattfie  practice  of  ofiering 
Iiwnan  sacrific< '^  prevailed  among  the  Scythians  and  the  Thrt- 
cians. 

PHEREC^  DES.  a  native  of  Scyros,  who  flourished  about 
B.  C.  5(J0,  ;iiLil  lias  It  (lisciple  of  Pittocus.  He  is  sud  to  have 
been  the  fir>t  jiliil'iMipher  who  wrote  on  natural  sulsgects  and 
the  cs^i'ncL-  of  tlic  ^uia.  He  was  also  the  first  iriio  held  the 
l!idicu1ous  <>|>inLiiri,  "  that  animals  are  mere  machines."  He 
C  instrut:tu>]is  1 )  I'ythagoras's  master,  who  loved  him  as  lus 
"  ■ ;  In  t-il  to  the  age  of  eighty-flve,  and  was  one  of 

. e  writers  iimong  the  Greeks.    It  is  difficult  to  (pve 

>  account  <jf  the  doctrines  of  Fherecydes.  It  is  most 
ihat  he  tniiclit  those  opinions  concerning  the  gods  and 
1  of  the  world,  which  the  ancient  Grecian  theogomsts 
i  from  Kgypt. 

O,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Ephori 

.f  tlie  place  of  his  birth,  flourished  about  B.  C.  556. 

I  accustomed  to  say,  that  there  were  three  things  very 

"  To  keep  a  secret ;  to  know  best  how  to  employ  our 

1  to  sutler  injuries  without  murmuring."    According 

it  was  he  wlio  caused  the  sentence,  "  Know  thyself, ' 

_  (en  in  letters  of  gold  in  tlie  temple  of  Delphos.     It  is 

i)^  died  uiiti  joy,  embracing  his  son,  who  had  been 

i  the  Olympic  games. 

"MAXDER,  a  very  celebrated  Greek  philosopher, 

'"'  'll:^.     He  was  one  of  the  first  who  publicly 

y,  and  wrote  Upon  philosophical  subjects.   He 

I,  companion,  and  disctpie  of  Thales.     Ha 

I     sphere  and  geometry,  and  framfed  a  cm- 
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nected  series  of  geometrical  truths.  He  also  wrote  a  snnmiary 
of  his  doctrine,  and  carried  his  researches  into  nature  very  tkr, 
for  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  said  that  he  discovered  the 
obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  that  he  first  published  a  geographical 
table,  that  he  invented  the  gnomon,  and  set  up  the  first  sun-dial 
in  an  open  place  at  Laceda^mon.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  delineated  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  marked  the 
divisions  of  the  land  and  water  upon  an  artificial  globe.  He 
taught,  tliat  an  infinity  of  things  was  the  principal  and  univer- 
sal element ;  that  this  infinite  always  preserved  its  unity/  but 
that  its  parts  underwent  changes ;  that  all  things  came  from  i^ 
and  that  all  were  about  to  return  to  it.  He  held  that  the 
worlds  are  infinite,  that  the  stars  are  composed  of  air  and  fire, 
which  arc  carried  about  in  their  spheres,  and  that  these  spheres 
are  gods ;  that  the  sun  has  the  highest  place  in  the  heavens,  the 
moon  the  next,  and  the  planets  and  fixed  stars  the  lowest ;  that 
the  earth  is  a  globe,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  universe,  and 
remains  in  its  place,  and  that  the  sun  is  twenty-eight  times 
larger  than  the  earth. 

ANAXIMENEiS,  an  eminent  Greek  philosopher,  bom  at 
Miletus,  the  friend,  scholar,  and  successor  of  Anaximander. 
He  difRised  some  light  upon  the  obscurity  of  his  master's  sys- 
tem. He  made  the  first  principle  of  things  to  consist  in  oie 
air,  which  he  considered  as  infinite,  and  to  which  he  ascribed 
a  perpetual  motion.  He  asserted,  that  all  things  which  pro- 
ceeded from  it  were  definite  and  circumscribed  ;  and  that  this 
air,  therefore,  was  God,  since  the  divine  power  resided  in  it 
and  a^tatcd  it.  Cold  cind  moisture,  heat  and  motion  rendered 
it  visible,  and  dressed  it  in  difterent  forms,  according  to  the 
difierent  degrees  of  its  condensation.  All  the  elements  thus 
proceeded  from  heat  and  cold.  Tlie  earth  was,  in  his  opinioiii 
one  continued  flat  surface. 

XENOPHfVNES,  the  founder  of  the  Elealic  sect,  was  bom 
at  Colophon,  about  the  fiily-sixth  Olympiad,  B.  C.  556 ;  and 
having  left  his  country,  took  refuge  in  Sicily,  where  he  gained 
a  subsistence  by  reciting  in  the  court  of  Hiero,  elegiac  and 
iambic  verse<«,  which  he  had  written  against  the  theogonies  of 
Hesiod  and  Homer.  Fn)m  Sicily  he  removed  to  Magna 
rhere  he  became  a  celebrated  prece])tor  in  the  I'ythafiroi 


school,  without  adhering  strictly  to  the  doctrines  of  Kpim^— ' 
nides,  Thales,  and  Pythagoras.     His  life  was  prolonged  to  die  ^ 
advanced  a»c  of  one  hundred  years,  that  is,  till  the  eighty* 
Olympiad,  B.C.  45G,  during  seventy  years  of  which  he  occu^ 
the  Pythagorean  chair  of  philosophy.    In  Rnfield*8  Philosojplqf^ 
of  Bruchre,  we  have  the  fiillowing  summary  of  the  doctrine 
Xcnophanes.   In  metaphysics,  he  taught,  *'  if  ever  r*~' 

had  been  a  time  when  nothing  existed,  n     Jni^c      Ihave 
exiKted.    That  whatever  is,  always      s  n   n 
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H^Bqg^llu  c]      ence  fimn  any  prior  principle ;  that 

I   ^■hmi  t»  an  It  limit ;  that  w hat  is  one  is  simUar  in 

-oiiid  be  many ;  that  the  one  infinite,  eter- 

jii  universe,  is  inimitable  and  incapable  of 

.^  one  incorporet^  eternal  being,  and,  like  the 

in  form ;  that  he  u  of  the  same'Didure  with 

the  uDivcr^,  comprehending  all  things  within  himself;  is  intel- 

l^tml.  a»il  pervades  all  things,  but  bears  no  resemblance  to 

human  lulure  eUln-r  in  body  or  mind." 

In  phjhics,  he  tnuf^lit,  "  that  there  are  innumerable  worlds  j 
that  tniTi'  is  ill  natiiro  no  real  production,  decay,  or  change; 
iLaC  tlirre  Mil'  f'tiir  iltments,  and  that  the  earth  is  the  basis  of 
ill  tliitiL,'^ ;  and  [li:)t  the  stars  arise  firom  vapours,  which  are  ex- 
tin^hcii  by  ilri>',  and  ignited  by  night;  tliat  the  sun  consists 
of  fiery  partirlch  collected  by  humid  exhalations,  and  daily 
KKVcd ;  tliat  the  ciurse  of  the  sun  is  rectilinear,  and  only 
s  curvilinear  from  its  great  distance;  that  there  are  as 
any  suns  as  there  are  climates  of  the  earth ;  that  the  moon  ia 
~  "%  nhabited  world ;  that  the  earth,  as  appears  from  marine 
wl%  which  are  fouiu]  at  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  in  cavema 
wvota  the  sea,  was  unce  a  general  mass  of  waters,  and  that  it 
Dat  length  return  into  the  same  state,  and  pass  through  an 
^ea  series  of  tiiniit^ir  revolutions." 
O^UCIUS,  or  KONO-FUESE,  the  most  celebrated 
it  philosopher  of  China,  descended  from  the  imperial  &- 
|of  the  dynasty  uf  Shane,  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  the 
r  Ling  Vuu,  about  lour  centuries  and  a  half  before 
He  was  accordingly  a  contemporary  with  Pythagoras, 
_^  ttiriflicd  at  iL  |)i^riod  prior  to  that  in  which  Socrates  rose 
lilmlebriiv.  Ai  filki^n  years  of  age,  he  engaged  in  the  study 
ofdieamicniKaniini^ofhiscountry;  and,  before  he  had  arrived 
U  tfa^  y<  Ill's  of  maiiliuod,  he  had  made  astonishing  proficiency 
in  tin-  ilLiciririM  attributed  to  the  legislators,  Ydo  and  Chun, 
which  iIiL-  Chinese  consider  as  the  source  of  all  their  science 
*«li1  morality.  The  reputation  which  Confucius  acquired,  and 
tiu  uncummon  nisdom  which  he  discovered,  were  the  means 
of  »dv,intii(^'  him.  uliile  he  was  but  a  youth,  to  the  office  of 
Kttmntir  III'  Mat.v  'I'lie  duties  of  this,  and  of  other  posts  as- 
*^igricd  to  Iiiiji,  )io  gji't'formed  with  honour  to  himself,  and  signal 
*Hn(.-fii  ti'  the  kii)-iliim.  The  rank  which  he  held  in  public 
"■^,  oniibli  (I  hiiii  [i>  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  state  of 
*>V)rals  aiiKniL.'  hi- riiiintrymen.  He  devised  a  plan  for  a  general 
li<!  endeavoured  to  carry  into  execution,  as 
V  inculcating  a  ^strict  and  pure  morality,  as  by  using  the 
K  of  his  authority  in  recommending  it.  His  efforts  were 
with  so  iDHi-h  success,  that  the  whole  nation  became 
of  order,  decorum,  and  strict  justice.  This 
oi,  however,  permanent ;  the  business  of  the 
ltd  to  men  of  licentious  habits,  and  in  a  short 
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time  a  universal  effeminacy  and  dissohiteness  of  maimers  pre^ 
vailed.  Confucius  exerted  all  his  powers  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
vice ;  and  when  he  found  that  his  endeavours  were  fruitless,  he 
resolved  to  quit  his  station  and  country,  and  seek  an  asylum  in 
some  other  country  where  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  virtue  might  ^ 
be  more  availing.  He  at  length  devoted  himself  to  the  t««lr  — : 
of  private  instruction  in  philosophy  and  morality.  His  gn 
celebrity  soon  procured  him  many  scholars ;  and  he  is  said 

have  had  several  thousand  disciples,  to  whom  he  taught  moi      

the  art  of  reasoning,  and  the  principles  of  policy.  Irom  thegg== 
he  selected  seventy-two  who  were  distinguished  from  the  other^s 
on  account  of  their  superior  attainments.  These  were  divide^^ 
into  classes,  destined  for  different  purposes.  The  business  o  ^ 
the  first  class  was  the  study  of  morals ;  of  the  second,  that  (^  - 
reasoning  and  eloquence ;  of  the  third,  that  of  the  rules  of  ^ 
government ;  and  the  immediate  province  of  the  fourth 
something  similar  to  our  public  preaching.  The  exertions 
Confucius  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  were  too  great  for  the 
of  body  with  which  he  was  endued ;  his  natural  strength  becaii^< 
impaired,  and  his  mental  powers  failed.  During  his  last  ncftK- 
ness,  he  declared  that  his  heart  was  overpowered  with  grief^  't^m 
beholding  the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  the  empire,  az^d 
which  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  suppress  *^  The  kiiup^^' 
said  he,  "  will  not  follow  my  maxims ;  I  am  no  longer  usefhTci^i] 
earth ;  it  is,  therefore,  time  that  I  quit  it."  This  exdamati^isii 
was  followed  by  a  lethargy,  from  which  he  never  recovers  ^< 
He  died  in  his  seventy-third  year  B.  C.  about  479.  By  krBU 
sage  councils,  his  moral  doctrine,  and  his  exemplary  condu^c^t 
he  obtained  an  immortal  name  as  a  reformer  of  his  count'^Bry 
Afler  his  death  his  name  was  held  in  the  highest  venerad^CDii 
and  his  doctrine  is  stiD  regarded  among  the  Chmese, 

basis  of  aQ  moral  and  political  wisdom.     His  natural  tern] 

was  excellent,  and  his  conduct  irreproachable  and  exempIi^B^ 
He  was  particularly  praised  for  his  humility,  sincerity,  tem  ^y 
ranee,  disinterestedness,  and  contempt  of  riches. 

Confucius  seemed  designed  by  heaven  to  reform,  both  by  hi 
doctrines  and  example,  the  corruptions  which  prevailed,  as  wma^e 
in  the  civil  as  in  the  religious  establishments  of  China.  H 

condemned  the  idolatry  which  he  found  existing  among  hi 
countrymen,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  purer  form  o£^Te 
ligion.  He  did  not  attempt  to  dive  into  the  impenetr^^bA 
secrets  of  nature,  nor  bewilder  himself  in  abstruse  researchers  ^nv 
the  essence  of  a  first  cause,  the  origin  of  good  and  evil,  and  oC2^ 
subjects  which  seemed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  mJ^Ji^* 
He  maintained  that  the  Deity  was  the  most  wise  and  "" 
principle,  and  fountain  of  all  things ;  that  he  is  independent 
almighty,  and  watches  over  the  government  of  the  universe,  ^ 
that  no  event  can  happen  bat  by  his  command ;  thiit  onriO^'^ 
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ecret  thoughts  are  open  to  his  view ;  and  he  is  holy  without 
Mrtialityy  and  of  such  boundless  goodness  and  justice,  that  he 
annot  possibly  permit  virtue  to  go  unrewarded,  or  vice  un« 
funished. 

So  high  is  the  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man, 
ren  in  the  present  day,  that  his  descendants  enjoy  by  inherit- 
nce  the  title  and  oflice  of  mandarins,  and  are  allowed  the  pri- 
lege,  in  common  with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  of  exemption 
om  the  payment  of  all  taxes  to  the  emperor.  The  works  which 
onfucius  composed  for  the  use  of  his  disciples  and  the  preser- 
ition  of  his  philosophy,  are  looked  upon  by  the  Chinese  as  of 
le  first  authority,  next  to  the  classical  books,  styled  by  way  of 
ninence,  ^^  the  Five  Volumes ;"  and  to  these,  indeed,  he  de- 
ares  himself  indebted  for  the  information  and  wisdom  which 
is  own  are  calculated  to  convey. 

HERACLITUS  of  Ephesus,  was  bom  at  Ephesus,  and 
(rarished  about  the  sixty-ninth  Olympiad.  This  philosopher 
as  the  founder  of  a  sect,  derived  iirom  Pythagoras,  the  parent 
rthe  Italic  school.  In  early  life  he  manifested  a  propensity  to 
le  study  of  wisdom,  and  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
"ythagorean  doctrine  by  Xenophanes  and  Hippasus,  and  after- 
aids  incorporated  them  into  his  own  system.  He  declined 
le  supreme  magistracy  of  Ephesus,  which  was  offered  him ; 
nd  when  he  was  afterwards  obser\'ed  to  be  playing  with  the 
oys  in  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  asked  why  he 
as  not  better  employed,  he  replied,  "  it  is  surely  better  to  pass 
ly  time  with  children,  than  to  govern  the  corrupt  Ephesians." 
Vith  his  fellow-citizens  he  was  displeased  for  having  banished  a 
lan  so  wise  and  able  as  Hemiodorus ;  and  being  of  a  melancholy 
nd  splenetic  temper,  he  despised  the  ignorance  and  follies  of 
lankind,  shunned  public  intercourse  M'ith  the  world,-  and  de- 
oted  liimself  to  retirement  and  contemplation.  His  place  of 
eadence  was  a  mountainous  retreat,  and  his  food  the  natural 
voduce  of  the  earth.  When  Darius,  having  heard  of  his  fame, 
niited  him  to  his  court,  he  treated  the  invitation  with  con- 
tempt. His  diet  and  mode  of  life  at  length  occasioned  a 
bopsy,  for  which  he  could  obtain  no  relief  from  medical  ad- 
rice;  and  he  therefore  attempted  to  cure  himself,  by  shutting 
hinself  up  in  a  close  stable  with  oxen.  The  event  is  doubtftil, 
■pd  the  manner  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  the  age  of 
■rtjr  years,  is  not  ascertained.  Of  Ileraclitus  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  he  was  peq^ctually  shedding  tears  on  account  of  the 
^iccs  of  mankind,  and  particularly  of  his  countrymen.  But  the 
fcUe  is  probably  as  little  founded  as  that  of  the  perpetual 
Vghing  of  Democritus.     The  poet  describes  them  both  : — 

"  Will  you  not  now  tho  pair  of  Sa<;es  praise, 
Who  the  same  end  pursueil  by  dilFcrent  ways. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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One  pitied,  one  contemn'd  the  woeful  times ; 
One  faugh'd  at  follies,  and  one  wept  o'er  crimes. 

Ju 

The  writings  of  Heraclitus  were  comprised  in  a  treatise 
according  to  Laertius,  contained  a  continued  discours 
ture,  and  was  divided  into  three  books ;  one  concen 
universe ;   the  second  concerning  politics ;   and  die 
theology.    This  book  he  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
and  it  is  said  that  he  affected  to  write  obscurely,  lest  i 
be  read  by  the  vulgar,  and  become  contemptible.    Ace 
the  name  of  the  obscure  philosopher  was  appropriate 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancients.   It  is  said  h] 
that  the  poet  Euripides,  who  frequented  the  temple  o 
committed  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Heractitus  to 
and  accurately  repeated  them.    The  fragments  of  tl 
are  preserved  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  it  appears 
been  written  in  prose,  a  circumstance  which  invalid 
above  relation  of  Tadan. 

According  to  Heraclitus,  reason,  by  means  of  the  s 
the  judge  of  truth.  This  common  and  divine  princi{ 
rived  by  inspiration  from  that  which  surroiuids  us.  li 
ing,  the  passages  of  the  senses  are  obstructed,  and  the 
tion  of  ttie  human  mind  with  that  which  surrounds  us 
rupted ;  on  waking,  this  connection  is  restored,  and  tl 
of  reason  returns.  All  common  maxims  being  compr 
by  common  and  divine  reason,  are  to  be  received  as  tn 
is  the  principle  from  which  all  things  in  nature  are  pr 
this  principle  consists  of  small  indivisible  parts  or  atoi 
nature  simple  and  duration  eternal,  and  in  continual 
From  the  combination  of  these,  elementary  fire  and  aU  t 
of  nature  are  produced ;  and  uito  these,  at  certain  peri< 
are  all  resolved.  This  self-moving  fire  is  underived  and 
and  having  within  itself  necessary  motion,  its  force  ] 
the  system  of  nature.  This  principle  is  the  soul  of  tl 
and  is  God,  the  maker  of  aQ  things.  Fire  condensed  i 
water  farther  condensed  is  earth ;  and  the  heavenly  b 
in  the  form  of  boats,  presenting  to  us  the  hollow  side ; 
become  luminous  when  certain  fiery  exhalations  from  t 
are  collected  within  them.  The  sun  is  no  larger  thai 
pears  to  the  sight,  and  becomes  eclipsed  when  its  cor 
ace  happens  to  be  turned  towanis  the  earth.  The 
of  the  same  form  and  nature;  and  its  monthly  variatkm 
eaaioned  by  the  gradual  changes  of  its  position  tow 
earth,  from  concave  to  convex,  and  the  reverse.  All 
are  nourished  by  exhalations  from  the  earth,  and  these 
are  more  or  lers  splendid  and  wann,  cause  the  vaiii 
day  and  night,  of  the  seasons,  and  of  the  weather.    O 
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P  die  sottly  HeracUtus  speaks^irith  hemtation  and  dmibt  t 
t  thinks  it  most  probable,  that  it  is  an  exhalation  from  the 
ihstance  which  pervades  all  things,  and  is  the  soul  of  Ae 
passing  into  human  bodies  through  the  senses.  AH  na-» 
\  fiiU  of  souls  or  dsemons.  Human  souls  are  liaUe  to 
ual  changes ;  and  beine  loaded  with  moist  vapours,  they 
ito  the  watery  mass  and  nerish ;  but  when  purified  from 
they  return  into  the  soiu  of  the  world,  ^diough  tiiia' 
ipher  introduces  into  his  system  the  term  Gkxlf  he  se^ms 
It  for  expressing,  not  a  distinct  being  of  a  pecuHar  na- 
vtt  merely  that  innate  force  in  the  primarv  me,  by  means 
db  its  particles  have  been  in  eternal  moticm,  and  have  at 
mdted  to  form  the  present  regular  system  of  natiure.  To 
rce,  considered  as  distinct  m>m  the  matter  to  which  it 
n,  he  gave  the  appellation  of  God ;  and  he  caBed  it  ra* 
ind  divine,  because  the  effects  whidh  he  ascribeij  to  it  as 
e,  were  produced  in  a  regular  series,  and  according  to 
in  and  immutable  law. 

the  subject  of  morals,  Heraclitus  taught,  that  the  end  of 
x>  enjoy  happiness ;  that  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
ose  the  body  and  confine  its  wants  within  as  narrow 
as  possible ;  that  it  is  of  greater  importance  for  men  to 
hemselves  than  to  acquire  |pctensive  learning;  that  hn-* 
» is,  in  fact,  the  death  of  the  soul,  as,  whilst  tt  coatinuea 
body,  it  is  confined  and  depressed,  and  never  gfism  its 
eedom  and  activity,  till  it  returns  to  the  divine  nature 
rhich  it  proceeds ;  that  the  first  virtue  b  temperance, 
e  first  lesson  of  wisdom  is  to  follow  nature ;  and  that  all 
laws  are  founded  upon  the  divine  law  of  necessity,  which 
8  all  things. 

Stoics  were  indebted  to  Heraclitus  for  many  parts  of 
physical  and  moral  doctrine.  Many  subsequent  philoso- 
taught  his  system,  or  incorporated  it  with  their  own. 
leaniing  it  from  Cratylus,  adopted  that  part  of  it  which 
[  of  the  nature  and  motion  of  matter.  The  HeracUtean 
owever,  seems  to  have  been  of  no  lon^  duration,  as  no 
of  its  existence  are  discernible  after  tne  death  of  So- 
;  which  was  owing  partly  to  the  obscurityof  the  writings 
icHtus,  and  principally  to  the  superior  splendour  of  the 
ie  system,  by  which  it  was  superseded.  Among  the 
fhm  of  Athens,  HeracHtus  maintained  a  considerable 
of  reputation,  as  we  may  infer  firom  the  ffreat  pains 
hi  Zeno,  to  transfer  several  tenets  of  the  Heracutean 
into  his  own.  Among  the  admirers  of  Heraclitus,  we 
dLon  Hippocrates. 

KJBNES,  of  Apollonio,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  held  a 
SilUe  rank  among  the  philosophers  who  taught  in  Ionia  • 
Socrates  appeared  at  Athens.     He  was  the  scholar 

v2 
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and  successor  of  Anaximenes,  and  in  some  measure  rect 
master^s  opinions  concerning  air  being  the  cause  of  all 
It  is  said,  that  he  was  the  first  who  observed  that  air  wi 
ble  of  condensation  and  rarefaction.  He  passed  for  a 
lent  philosopher,  and  died  about  B.  C.  450. 

PARMENIDES,  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher, 
EUes  about  B.  C.  505.  He  studied  under  Xenophf 
Anaximander.  He  taught  that  there  were  two  elemei 
and  earth,  and  that  the  first  generation  of  men  was  ui 
from  the  sun.  Along  with  these  and  other  absurdi 
taught  some  philosophical  truths.  He  first  discovered  ' 
earth  is  roiuid,  but  ne  placed  it,  like  Ptolemy,  in  the  c 
the  solar  system.  He  put  his  system  into  verse ;  and  fn 
of  it  were  collected  by  Henry  Stephanus,  and  publishe 
the  title  of  the  Poesi  Philosophica. 

ZOROASTER,  ZERDUSHT,orZOROASTRE 
lebrated  ancient  philosopher,  said  to  have  been  the  refoi 
the  founder  of  the  religion  of  the  Magi.  It  is  wholly  uncc 
how  many  eminent  men  the  name  of  Zoroaster  belonged, 
have  maintained  that  there  was  but  one  Zoroaster,  and 
was  a  Persian ;  others  have  said  that  there  were  six 
founders  of  philosophy  of  this  name.  Ham  the  son  of 
Moses,  Osiris,  Mithras,  and  others,  both  gods  and  me 
bv  different  writers  been  asserted  to  have  been  the  sai 
Zoroaster.  Many  different  opinions  have  been  advanc 
ceming  the  time  in  which  he  flourished.  Aristotle  an 
fix  his  date  at  so  remote  a  period  as  six  thousand  yean 
the  death  of  Plato.  According  to  Lacrtius,  he  flouris 
hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war;  according  to 
five  hundred.  If,  in  the  midst  of  such  uncertainty,  ar 
can  be  advanced  with  the  appearance  of  probability,  i 
to  be  this ;  that  there  was  a  Zoroaster,  a  Perso-Medii 
flourished  about  the  time  of  Darius  Ilystaspes,  and  t 
•ides  him  there  was  another  Zoroaster,  who  Uved  in 
more  remote  period  among  the  Babyloniiuis,  and  taugl 
astronomy.  The  Greek  and  Arabian  writers  are  agrei 
ceming  the  existence  of  the  Persian  Zoroaster ;  and 
cients  unanimously  ascribed  to  a  philosopher,  whom  tl 
Zoroa4fier,  the  origin  of  the  Chaldean  astronomy,  whicl 
tainly  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  i  Iystas|K*s ;  i 
therefore  necessary  to  suppose  a  Chaldean  Zoroiister 
firom  the  Persian.  Concerning  this  Zoroaster,  howei 
thing  more  is  known  than  that  he  flourished  towards  the 
ning  of  the  Babylonish  empire,  and  was  the  father  of  th 
dean  astrology  and  magic.  All  the  writings  that  have  I 
cribed  to  Zoroaster  are  spurious.  The  reader  will  p 
that  in  placing  this  character,  we  have  in  view  the  cm 
of  the  modem  Zoroaster. 
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SltPBE       LEiSy  a  ceklmted  philosopher,  bora  at  AgA* 

iMmDt  in  1    aiy.    He      Bowed  the  Pythagorean  philoso^y, 

■riadmhCeu  •»«?  aiK^i^uipsychoas.  He  constantly  appeared  wiui 

atnnni  of  gold  <m  his  head;  to  maintain,  by  this  outward  pomp, 

tbe  reputation  he  had  acquired  of  being  a  very  extraorcunary 

itti    Yet  Aristotle  says,  that  he  was  a  great  loter  of  liberty, 

otandly  averse  to  state  and  comi  and  that  he  even  re* 

And- a  kingdom  that  was  <    sredl      .   i:      princi]     work  was 

a  TraHise  in  verse  on  tl  ;  na    re  and  pn    ip    t  of  things. 

Aiiitode,  Lucretius,  and  i      an(        b,  i    1    t     most  magni- 

eidogiums  on  his  p  ^    y      id        ]  He  taught 

ie;  and  often  alleviat      c         j         (Ot  i  as  well 

ir  Ae  puoB  of  his  body,  wnn  .    it      repoi         that  his 

eiiiiosiij  to  visit  the  flan»es  of  lae  crater  oi  iEtna     oved  &tal 

ta  him.  Some  maintained  that  he  wished  it  to  be  believed  that 

kt  waa  a  god ;  and  diat  his  death  might  be  unknown,  he  threw 

kina^into  the  crater  and  perished  in  the  flames.    His  expec- 

MhNM,  however,  were  firustrated;  and  the  volcano,  by  throwing 

Wj^  cae  of  his  sandals,  JUscovered  to  the  world  tliat  Empe- 

doeles  had  perished  by  fire.    Others  report  that  he  lived  to 

an  extreme  dd  age ;  and  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea  about 


POETRV. 

THESPIS,  an  ancient  poet,  and  the  supposed  inventor  of 
Irwedy,  was  bom  in  a  small  borough  of  Attica,  named  Icaria, 
and  he,  as  well  as  Susarion,  a  native  of  the  same  place,  ap- 
pealed each  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  actors,  one  on  a  kind  of 
ilage,  and  the  other  in  a  cart.  Susarion  attacked  the  vices  and 
akiurdities  of  his  time,  and  represented  the  first  pieces  towards 
Ike  year  B.  C.  580.  He  was  followed  in  this  species  of  drama 
k)r.&schylns,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Tbespis  having  ob« 
that  at  the  festivals,  before  nis  time,  hymns  only  were 
;  one  of  the  singers,  mounted  on  a  table,  formed  a  kind  of 
le  with  the  chorus,  took  the  hint  of  introducing  into  his 
ies  an  actor,  who  by  simple  recitals,  introduced  at  inter- 
^ifa^' should  relieve  the  chorus,  divide  the  action,  and  render  it 
interesting.  This  innovation,  together  with  some  other 
in  which  he  indulged  himself,  alarmed  Solon,  the  legis- 
of  Athens,  who  condemned  a  species  of  composition,  in 
[iUA  the  ancient  traditions  were  disguised  by  fiction.  '*  If  we 
iJjMkiid  falsehood  in  our  pubUc  exhu>itions,"  said  he  to  Thes- 
pib  "we  shall  soon  find  that  it  wiD  insinuate  itself  into  our  most 
iMnsd  engagements." 

*!nie  excessive  approbation  and  delight  with  which  both  the 
el^  and  country  received  the  pieces  of  Thespis  and  Susarion, 
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at  once  justified  and  rendered  useless  the  foresight  of  Sokm ; 
the  poetSy  who,  till  that  time  had  only  exercised  wdr  genius  in 
dithyrambics  and  Ucentious  satire,  struck  with  the  elegant 
forms  which  these  species  of  composition  began  to  assume^  de- 
dicated their  talents  to  tragedy  and  comedy. 

THEOGNIS,  a  Greek  poet,  was  a  native  of  Megara,  in 
Attica,  and  flourislied  about  the  year  B.  C.  546.  He  has  been 
denominated  '*  Gnomologus,"  or  the  writer  of  sentences ;  and 
we  have  extant  a  work  written  by  him,  without  order,  consist- 
ing of  moral  maxims  or  precepts,  simply  expressed  and  desti- 
tute of  poetical  ornaments,  versified  probably  for  assisting  the 
memory.  Athenaeus  reckons  him  among  me  advocates  tat 
licentious  pleasures,  and  Suidas  refers  to  a  work  of  his  entitled 
**  Exhortations*'  or  *'  Admonitions,**  which  contained  various 
impurities.  In  the  verses  that  now  remain,  nothing  of  this  kind 
appears ;  so  that  if  the  charge  be  true,  they  must  have  under- 
gone castigation.  "  The  Sentences  of  Theognis'*  have  been 
often  printed  by  themselves,  and  with  the  works  of  other  minor 
Greek  poets.  Among  the  best  editions  are  those  of  Camera^ 
rius  and  Sylburgius. 

PHOC YLIDES,  a  Greek  poet  and  philosonher,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Miletus,  and  lived  about  B.  C.  540.  Tnerc  b  a  poem 
extant  which  goes  by  his  name,  but  it  is  not  accounted  genuine. 

HIPPONAX,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Ephesus,  B.  C.  640. 
He  cultivated  the  same  satirical  poetry  as  Archilochus,  and  was 
not  inferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  his  lines.  HJs 
satirical  raillery  obliged  him  to  fly  from  Ephesus.  As  he  was 
naturally  deformed,  tvi'o  brothers,  Buphalus  and  Anthermus;, 
made  a  statue  of  him ;  which,  by  the  ugliness  of  its  features,  ex- 
posed the  poet  to  universal  ridicule.  Hipponax,  resolving  to 
revenge  the  injury,  wrote  such  bitter  invectives  and  satirical 
lampoons  against  them,  that  they  hanged  themselves  in  des* 
pair. ' 

ANACREON,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Teos,  a  city  in  Ionia, 
flourished  about  B.  C.  533.  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  in- 
vited him  to  his  court,  and  made  him  share  with  him  in  his 
business  and  his  pleasures.  He  had  a  delicate  wit,  as  may  be 
judged  firom  the  inexpressible  beauties  and  graces  that  snine 
in  his  works ;  but  he  was  fond  of  pleasiure,  was  of  an  amorous 
disposition,  and  addicted  to  drunkenness ;  yet,  notvdthstanding 
his  debaucheries,  he  Uved  to  the  age  of  eighty-five ;  when»  we 
are  told,  he  was  choked  with  a  grape-stone,  which  stuck  in  his 
throat  as  he.  was  regaling  on  some  new  wine.  There  is  bal 
a  small  part  of  Anacreon*s  works  that  remains ;  for,  besides  his 
odes  and  epigrams,  he  composed  ele^es,  hymns,  and  iambics. 
His  poems,  which  are  extant,  were  rescued  firom  oblivion  bj 
Henry  Stcphanus,  and  are  universally  admired*  The  verses 
of  Anacreon  are  sweeter,  says  Scaliger,  than  Indian  sugar. 
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Ifii  chief  exceUence,  says  Madame  Dacier,  lay  in  imitating  na- 

tore^  and  in  following  reason,  so  that  he  presented  to  the  mind 

no  knages  but  what  were  noble  and  natural.    The  odes  of 

Anacreon,  says  Rapin,  are  perpetual  graces ;  it  is  familiar  to 

iiim  to  write  what  is  natural  and  to  the  Ufe,  he  having  an  ear  so 

delicatCi  so  easy,  and  graceful,  that  among  all  the  ancients 

there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  method  he  took,  nor  to  that 

kind  of  writing  he  followed.    He  flows  soft  and  easy,  every 

where  difiusing  the  joy  and  indolence  of  his  mind  through  his 

verse,  and  turning  lus  harp  to  the  smooth  and  pleasing  har- 

BOiiy  of  his  soul. 

Tne  following  specimens  will  give  some  idea  of  the  peculiar 
ezodlencies  of  Anacreon, 

Underneath  the  myrde  shade, 
On  flowery  beds  supinely  laid, 
Odorous  oils  my  head  o'erflowing, 
And  around  it  roses  growing ; 
What  shall  I  do  but  drink  away 
The  heat  and  troubles  of  the  day  ? 
In  this  more  than  kingly  state, 
Love  himself  shall  on  me  wait. 
Fill  to  me,  Love  I  Nay,  fill  it  up ! 
And  mingled  cast  into  the  cup 
Wit,  and  mirth,  and  noble  fires. 
Vigorous  health  and  gay  desires. 
The  wheel  of  life  no  less  doth  stay 
'     On  a  smooth  than  rugged  way  ; 
Since  it  equally  doth  flee, 
Let  the  motion  pleasant  be  ! 

Again, 

The  black  earth  drinks  the  falling  rain, 
Trees  drink  the  moisten'd  earth  again ; 
Ocean  drinks  the  mountain  gales ; 
Ocean's  self  the  sun  inhales  ; 
And  the  sun's  bright  rays  as  soon 
Are  swallowed  by  the  thirsty  moon. 
All  nature  drinks, — if  I  would  sip. 
Why  dash  the  nectar  from  my  lip  ? 

The  best  editions  of  Anacreon  are  those  of  Barnes,  Mait- 
llire,  and  Baxter,  but  the  most  splendid  is  that  of  Spaletti, 
frinted  at  Rome  in  4to.  1781.  Bodoni  also  published  it  1784, 
i  superb  edition  on  vellum,  at  Parma.  There  have  been  two 
|0oa  translations  of  Anacreon  in  our  language,  one  by  Fawkes, 
nd  the  other  by  Moore. 

SIMON  IDES,  a  celebrated  Grecian  poet,  born  in  the  isle 
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of  Chios,  was  the  son  of  Theoprcpes,  and  flourished  about  ftwe 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  excelled  in  va* 
rious  kinds  of  poetry,  but  especially  in  the  elegiac,  for  which^ 
as  we  learn  from  Horace  and  Quintilian,  he  was  almost  prcyver- 
bially  famous  in  antiquity.  There  are  known  at  present  only 
a  few  fragments  and  epigrams  of  perhaps  the  most  patihetic 

i>oet  which  antiquity  can  boast.  One  of  these  fragments  is 
bunded  upon  the  following  circumstance.  DanaCj  the  daughter 
of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  according  to  the  ancient  rnvmolo- 
gical  fables,  became  pregnant  by  Jupiter  in  a  shower  of  gold, 
and  brought  forth,  as  her  son,  the  celebrated  Perseus;  the 
father  of  Danae  seized  upon  the  mother  and  child,  and  enclos- 
ing them  in  a  chest,  committed  it  to  the  sea,  there  to  drift  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Our  poet  piits  into  the 
mouth  of  the  suflcring  Danae  the  following  beautiful  lamenta- 
tion, alike  inimitable  for  the  simplicity  and  feeling  with  whkh 
it  abounds. 

When  the  wind,  resounding  high, 
Bluster'd  from  the  northern  sky, 
When  the  waves,  in  stronger  tide, 
Dash'd  against  the  vessel's  side, 
Her  care-worn  cheek  with  tears  bedew'd. 
Her  sleeping  infant  Danae  view'd, 
And  trembling  still  with  new  alarms, 
Around  him  cast  a  mother's  arms. 
"  My  child !  what  woes  does  Danae  weep ! 
But  thy  young  limbs  are  wrapt  in  sleep. 
In  that  poor  nook  all  sad  and  dark, 
While  lightnings  play  around  our  bark, 
Thy  quiet  bosom  only  knows 
The  heavy  sigh  of  deep  repose. 
The  howling  wind,  the  raging  sea, 
No  terror  can  excite  in  thee ; 
The  angry  surges  wake  no  care 
That  burst  above  thy  long  deep  hair. 
But  could'st  thou  feel  what  I  deplore, 
Then  would  I  bid  thee  sleep  the  more ! 
Sleep  on,  sweet  boy,  still  be  the  deep ! 
Oh,  could  I  lull  my  woes  to  sleep ! 
Jove,  let  thy  mighty  hand  o'erthrow 
The  baffl'd  malice  of  my  foe  ; 
And  may  this  child  in  future  years, 
Avenge  his  mother's  wrongs  and  tears.*' 

Simonides  was  endowed  with  a  most  extraordinary  memory, 
and  some  have  attributed  to  him  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
recollecting  by  localizing  ideas,  which  has  lately  been  brought 
into  fashion  in  this  country.  The  introduction  of  some  of  the 
compound  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  also  ascribed  to 


liik  Jft  tMMHo  aifr^^idinnioed  iu^  imd  at  aglUr  ginned  a 
friae  ibr  poe^^    According  tOiPHny,  Simonides  added  the 
e^ijlttr  Mltoff  to  ^  lyre.    He  was  ft^uent^  employed  by  the 
vieAin*  at  tte  games  to  write  panegyrics  and  odes  in  their 
jafaiwjj  bdt  Simonides  would  nerer  gratify  thdr  vanity  in  this 
naxtieolari  till  he  had  first  tied  them  down  to  a  stipulated  sum 
ibr  ids  pmbk ;  and  upon  bein^  upbraided  for  his  meanness, 
he  aaid  that  he  had  two  cofiers,  m  one  of  which  he  had,  for 
years,  nut  his  pecuniary  rewards;  the  other  was  for 
r,  Terbal  thanks,  and  promises ;  that  the  first  was  pretty 
weS  itted,  but  the  last  remamed  always  empty.    And  he  made 
■D  aefnple  to  confess,  in  his  old  age,  that  of  all  the  enjoyments 
df.  BRb^  die  love  of  money  was  the  only  one  of  which  time  had 
■bt  deprived  him.    It  is  mentioned  as  a  subject  of  dispraise^ 
dmi  Simomdes  was  one  of  tiie.  first  who  wrote  verses  for  money, 
and  that  he  travelled  tiirough  tiie  cities  of  Asia,  selling  eulo- 
gies on^  the  victors  in  the  puMc  games.    He  paid  a  visit  in  ad- 
vanced life,  to  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
eelebrated  answer,  respecting  the  nature  of  Grod,  tiiat  has  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  to  the  present 
time  in  tiie  writings  of  Cicero.   Ifiero  having  asked  his  opinion 
on  the  subject,  he  requested  a  day  to  consider  of  it ;  whm  this 
was  expired,  he  doubled  tiie  time,  and  thus  he  did  repeatedlyt 
tin  the  monarch  desired  to  know  his  reason  for  this  proceeding. 
^  It  is,**  said  he,  ^*  because  the  longer*  I  reflect  on  the  question^ 
die  more  difficult  it  appears  to  to.**    He  was  reported  to  be 
extremely  avaricious ;  ne  was,  however,  justiy  ranked  among 
the  philosophers  and  poets,  and  though  sensible  of  the  value  of 
money,  he  Knew  what  was  more  valuable.     Undergoing  ship- 
wreck on  a  voyage,  while  the  other  passengers  encumbered 
themselves  with  tneir  most  valuable  effects,  he  left  his  behind 
Imn,  saying,  "  I  carry  with  me  all  that  is  mine,**  and  when  he 
amved  safe  at  Clezomene,  his  fellow  sufferers  being  either 
^wned  or  pillaged,  he  met  with  a  citizen,  acouainted  with 
Us  poetry,  who  liberally  supplied  all  his  wants,    it  was  a  witty 
vqply  which  this  author  made  to  Hiero*s  queen,  who  demanded 
of  ium  whether  knowled^  or  wealth  was  most  to  be  preferred. 
*  Wealth,*'  said  he,  "  for  I  see  every  day  learned  men  at  the 
Awrs  of  the  rich."    When  he  was  accused  of  being  so  sordid, 
*  ^  to  sell  part  of  the  provisions  with  which  his  table  was  fiir- 
^Khed  by  Hiero,  he  said  he  had  done  it,  in  order  **  to  display  to 
^  World  the  magnificence  of  that  prince,  and  his  own  firugality.*' 
I^^Justification  of  his  passion  for  wealtii,  he  said,  '^  I  choose 
^^mer  to  be  useful  to  my  enemies  after  I  am  dead,  than  bur- 
jf^some  to  my  friends  while  I  am  living."    He  is  said  to  have 
P^  sufficiendy  eloquent  to  reconcile  two  princes  extremely 
^)dt8ted  against  each  other   and  actually  at  war.    He  was  un- 
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questionably  one  of  the  most  consfncuous  character!  of  his 
time. 

PINDARi  the  most  famous  lyric  poet  of  ancient  Greece^ 
was  a  native  of  Cynoscephalasi  near  Tnebes,  in  Bceotia.    The 
time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  well  kno¥m  that  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  d 
Xerxes^  or  B.  C.  480.    Although  brought  up  under  excellmt 
instructors,  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  his  own  exertions  and 
genius  for  his  peculiar  excellencies.    His  chief  patrons  were 
Theron,  of  Agrigentum^  and  Hiero>  of  Syracuse,  whom  he  has 
commemorated  in  his  poems.   He  celebrated  the  city  of  Athens 
in  such  lofty  terms  as  greatly  to  excite  the  displeasure  of  his 
countrymen,  the  Thebans,  who,  on  that  account,  imposed  a 
fine  upon  him,  which  the  Athenians  not  only  doubly  repaid^ 
but  erected  a  statue  to  his  honour.    I£s  reputation  was  so 
great,  that  we  find  he  was  rewarded  in  the  public  assembfies 
of  Greece  with  the  prize,  in  preference  to  every  other  compe- 
titor ;  and  as  the  conquerors  of  Olympia  were  the  subjects  of 
the  compositions,  the  poet  was  courted  by  statesmen  and 
princes.    His  hymns  and  pseans  were  repeated  before  the  most 
crowded  assembUes,  in  the  temples  ofGhreece;  and  the  priestess 
of  Delphi  declared  that  it  was  the  will  of  Apollo  that  her  chief 
poet  shoidd  receive  half  of  all  the  first  fruits  and  offerings  that 
were  annually  heaped  on  his  altars.    This  was  not  the  only 
public  honour  whicn  he  received ;  after  his  death  he  was  ho- 
noured with  every  mark  of  respect,  even  to  adoration.     HLs 
statue  was  erected  at  Thebes,  m  the  public  place  where  the 
games  were  exhibited,  and  six  centuries  after  it  was  viewed 
with  the  utmost  sensations  of  pleasure  and  admiration  by  the 
geographer  Pausanias.    The  nonours  which  were  paid  him 
while  alive,  were  also  shared  by  his  posterity ;  and  as  a  mark  of 
their  high  attention  and  reverence,  at  the  celebration  of  one  of 
the  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  a  portion  of  the  victim  which  had 
been  offered  in  sacrifice  was  reserved  for  the  descendants  of 
the  poet.    Even  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Thebans 
showed  a  regard  for  hb  memory ;  and  the  Spartans  spared  the 
house  which  the  prince  of  the  lyrics  had  inhabited,  when  they 
destroyed  the  houses  and  the  walls  of  Thebes.    The  same  sort 
of  respect  was  Ukewise  paid  him  by  Alexander  the  Great,  when 
Thebes  was  reduced  to  ashes.     He  died  in  the  public  theatre^ 
at  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year  B.  C.  440.     The  gaeatest 
part  of  his  works  has  perished.  He  had  composed  some  hymns 
to  the  gods,  poems  in  honour  of  Apollo,  dithyrambips  to  Bao* 
chus,  and  odes  on  several  victories  obtained  at  the  four  greatest 
festivals  of  the  Greeks,  the  Olympic,  IsthmiaUt  Pythian,  and 
Nenuean  games.    Of  all  these  the  odes  are  the  omy  composi- 
tions extant,  admired  for  sublimity  of  sentiment,  grandeur  of 
expression,  energy  and  magnificence  of  style,  boldi^ss  of  meta- 
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1,  and  elegance  ol  dieticm.    In  theae 
irith  the  aid  of  mtuical  inatnunents, 

..1  iiy '.    iouB  inflectbna  of  ibt  voice,  with 

idea,  and  prop     motions  of  the  body,  the  poet  hag 

■BtnefelY  cek-hrated  tiie  f  e  where  the  victory  waa  won,  but 
lis  mtroduced  beautiful  e]  des,  and  by  nnfoWing  the  great* 
mm  o(  bis  Iioroes,  the  dignity  of  their  characters,  and  the  ^ory 
tf  the  M.>vcml  republics  wnere  they  flouriahed,  he  has  rendeced 
"*  B  iriiole  highly  bcautaiul,  and  in  the  greatest  degree  inte- 

t  bnu  second  Olympic  ode,  Pindar  thus  introduces  ua  bto 

•  fartonate  islantis,  the  paradise  of  the  ancients,  and  painta 

al  vividness  and  beauty  the  pleasures  and  felicity  of  the 

...  -      Wcat,  in  his  translatitm,  seems  to  have  caught  the 

ftufllie  Grecian  biird. 


STROPHE  IV. 


_  But  in  the  happy  fields  of  light, 

m  When  Fhirbiu,  with  so  equal  ray, 

L:   "■ 

I- 


Illuminates  the  Mmr  night 

And  gilds  the'cI^naleaB  day. 
Is  peaceful,  unmoleMed  joy, 
The  good  their  smiling  hours  em^y. 
Them  no  uneasy  wants  constrain 

To  vex  th'  ungrateful  soil, 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  billowy  main. 

And  break  theii  strength  with  unabated  toil, 
A  frail  disas'trous  being  to  maintaitit 

their  joyous,  i»lm  abodes, 

The  recompense  of  justice  they  receive ; 

~  in  tne  fellowship  of  gods, 

t  a  tear,  eternal  ages  live. 

While,  banished  by  the  fates  from  joy  and  rest. 

Intolerable  woo  the  impious  soul  mfest. 


ANTISTROPHE  IV, 

^But  they  who,  in  true  virtue  strong, 
Tiie  third  purgation  can  endure  ; 
>  Aiii!  keep  their  minds  from  fraudful  wrong, 
r      And  guilt's  contagion  pure ; 
j.They  through  the  starry  paths  of  Jove, 
I  Tu  .Saturn's  blissful  seat  remove  ; 
\  Wlure  fragrant  breeies,  vernal  airs, 
Sweet  children  of  the  main, 

the  blest  island  tnm  corroding  cares, 

.  &n  the  bosom  of  eacli  verdant  plain: 

ile  soil  immortal  fruitage  bears ; 
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Trees,  from  whose  flow'ring  branchei  flow, 
Array'd  in  golden  bloom,  refulgent  beams ; 
And  Howers  of  golden  hue,  that  blow 

On  the  fresh  borders  of  their  parent  streams. 
I'hose,  by  the  blest,  in  solemn  triumph  worn. 
Their  unpolluted  hands  and  clust'ring  locks  adorn. 

llonicc  thus  expressed  his  admiration  of  our  bard  :^- 

II r  who  to  Pindar's  height  attempts  to  rise, 

Like  Icarus,  with  waxen  pinions,  tries 

His  ]>athloss  way,  and,  from  the  venturous  tliemc 

Falling,  shall  leave  to  azure  seas  his  name. 

As  when  a  river,  swoln  by  sudden  showers, 

0*er  its  known  banks  from  some  steep  mountain  pours ; 

So,  in  profound,  unmeasurable  song. 

The  deep-mouth*d  Pindar,  foaming,  pours  along. 

Feakcis. 


Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus  s{)cak8  of  Pindar  as  the  chief 
model  among  the  lyric  poets  of  what  he  denominates,  **  severe 
and  nnti<jue  harmony ;"  and  he  also  extols  his  loftiness,  energy, 
fertiUty,  art,  and  strength  of  diction,  mixed  vdth  sweetnen. 
Quintilian  repeats  their  praises,  but  Longinus  represents  him 
as  sometimes,  when  glowing  with  the  brightest  name,  under- 
going  a  sudden  extinction ;  and  a  more  modem  critic  seems  to 
join  issue  with  the  author  of  the  "  Sublime.'*  Speaking  of  Us 
odes,  he  says  they  have  indeed  those  characteristics  of  fire, 
rapidity,  and  variety,  for  which  they  were  so  much  celebrated 
by  the  critics  of  antiquity ;  but  that  fire  is  frecjucntly  obscured 
in  smoke ;  and  that  variety  is  produced  by  digressions  so  excnr- 
sive,  that  it  is  often  scarcely  possible  to  follow  him,  and  trace 
their  reflation  to  his  proposed  subject. 

The  l>est  editions  of  Pindar  are  H.  Stephens,  ISGO;  Oxford, 
1997 ;  and  Heyne,  1798.     English,  by  Gilbert  West. 

BACCIIYLIDES,  a  famous  Greek  poet,  was  the  nephew 
of  Simonides,  and  contemporary  and  rival  of  Pindar,     ood 
sung  die  victories  of  Hiero  .it  the  public  games.     Besides  ode 
to  athletic  victors,  he  was  the  author  of  love  verses,  proiodie 
dithyrambics,  hymns,  picans,  hyi>orchemes,  parthcnia,  or  aoiif 
to  be  sung  by  a  chorus  of  virgins  at  festivals. 

The  following  lines,  addressed  to  Peace,  form  the  princij 
fragment  remaining  of  thb  author:— 

For  thee,  sweet  Peace,  abundance  leads  along 
Her  jovial  train,  and  bards  awake  to  song. 
On  many  an  altar,  at  thy  glad  return. 
Pure  victims  bleed,  aud  holy  odours  bum ; 
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Aad  fholK  t«Mi  tiKir  hi^^ 
To  meiM  niimneiitt,  tporti,  and  nmiftrdif. 
.  Dan  tpidert  wetTe  their  weba  within  the  Aiad, 
Hiitl  eats  the  ipeary  the  terror  of  the  field ; 
And  hraieD  tmmpets  now  no  more  affiright 
The  silent  shnnbory  and  repose  of  nighL 
Banquet  and  song  and  revel  fill  the  ways. 
And  youths  and  maidens  sing  their  rounddays. 

Blakd. 

ARCHIMELUS,  a  Greek  jioet,  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Hiao  Ly  kinji;  of  Syracuse.  This  aupears  l>y  the  present  which 
he  reoeired  mun  that  monarch.  He  had  made  an  epkram  in 
pnise  of  a  prodigious  large  ship,  whidi  Hiero  had  or£red  to 
be  built.  This  epigram  was  worth  to  him  about  five  thousand 
qjoarters  of  com,  which  this  prince  sent  him  to  the  PVraeum. 

SIMONIDES,  a  second  great  poet,  supposed  to  oe  g]rand- 
son  to  SimonideSj  and  who  g^aine^  in  B.  C.  478,  the  prise  in 
Ae  games  at  Athens.  He  wrote  some  books  on  inventions, 
gien^mes,  &c. 

IfYRTIS,  a  Grreek  woman,  who  distinguished  herself  in 
poetical  talents.  She  flourished  about  500  years  before  the 
Ghiistian  era,  and  instructed  the  celebrated  Corinna  in  the  rules 
of  vernfication.  Pindar  himseli^  as  some  report,  was  also  one 
of  herpopils. 

CORINNA,  of  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia,  who,  in  no  less  than 
five  trials,  conquered  the  great  poet  Pindar.  Her  glory  seems 
to  have  been  established  by  the  public  memorial  of  her  picture, 
exhibited  in  her  native  city,  and  adorned  with  a  symbol  of  her 
victory.  Pausanias,  who  saw  it,  supposes  her  to  have  been  the 
handsomest  woman  of  her  age.  Time  has  only  left  us  a  few 
icnps  of  Corinna's  poetry.  She  did  justice  to  the  superiority 
of  Kndar*s  genius;  but  advised  him  not  to  suffer  his  poetical 
unaments  to  intrude  so  often,  as  they  smothered  the  principal 
nlgect,  comparing  it  to  pouring  a  vase  of  flowers  all  at  once 
qm  the  ground,  when  their  beauty  and  excellence,  could  only 
lie  observed  in  proportion  to  their  rarity  and  situation. 

DIAGORAS,  an  Athlete  of  Rhodes.  Pindar  celebrated  his 
anrit  in  a  beautiful  ode  still  extant,  which  was  written  in  golden 
tetters  in  a  temple  of  Minerva.  He  saw  his  three  sons  crowned 
the  same  da^  at  Olympia,  and  died  through  excess  of  joy. 

iBSCH  X  LUS,  the  tragic  poet,  was  bom  at  Athens,  about 
B.  C  525.  He  was  the  son  of  Euphorion,  and  brother  to 
Qma^irus  and  Aminias,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
batde  of  Marathon,  and  the  sea  fight  of  Salamis,  at  which  en- 
agement  iSschylus  was  likewise  present.  In  this  last  action 
Aminias  commanded  a  squadron  of^ships,  and  behaved  with  so 
■nidi  bravery,  that  he  simk  the  adnural  of  the  Persian  fleet 
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and  signalized  himself  above  all  the  Athenians.  To  this 
brother  our  poet  was  obliged  for  saving  his  life,  for  iEschylus 
being  charged  by  the  Athenians  with  blasphemy,  in  some  of  his 
pieces,  was  condemned  to  be  stoned  to  death,  and  they  were 
just  going  to  put  the  sentence  in  execution,  when  Aminias. 
throwing  aside  his  cloak,  showed  his  arm  without  a  hand,  which 
he  had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  defence  of  his  country. 
This  sight  made  an  impression  on  the  judges,  and  touched  with 
the  affection  he  showed  for  his  brother,  they  pardoned  i^schy- 
lus.  Our  poet,  however,  resented  the  indignitv  of  this  prose- 
cution, and  resolved  to  leave  a  place  where  his  life  had  been  in 
danger.  Some  affirm,  that  he  never  composed  but  when  he 
had  drank  liberally.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  tragedies,  of 
which  there  are  but  seven  remaining.  In  the  time  oiThespiSj 
there  was  no  public  theatre,  the  players  driving  about  from 
place  to  place  in  a  cart.  iSschylus  furnished  his  actors  with 
masks,  dressed  them  suitably  to  their  characters,  and  intro- 
duced the  buskin,  to  make  them  appear  like  heroes.  The  an- 
cients gave  him  also  the  praise  of  having  been  the  first  who  re- 
moved murders  and  shocking  sights  from  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators. He  is  said  Ukewise  to  have  lessened  the  number  of 
the  chorus.  M.  Le  Fevre  remarks,  that  iSschylus  never  repre- 
sented women  in  love  in  his  tragedies ;  which,  he  says,  was  not 
suited  to  his  genius ;  but  in  representing  a  woman  transported 
with  fury,  he  was  incomparable.  Longinus  says,  that  iGschy- 
lus  has  a  noble  boldness  of  expression ;  and  that  his  imagina- 
tion is  lofty  and  heroic.  His  works  were  held  in  great  esteem 
by  the  Athenians,  who  made  a  public  decree  that  nis  tragedies 
should  be  played  after  his  deatn.  He  was  killed  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  a^e,  by  an  eagle  letting  fall  a  tortoise  upon  his 
head  as  he  was  waUdng  in  the  fields.  He  had  the  honour  of  a 
pompous  funeral  from  the  Sicilians,  who  buried  him  near  the 
river  Gela ;  and  the  tragedians  of  the  country  performed  plays 
and  theatrical  exercises  at  his  tomb.  The  best  edition  of  lus 
plays  is  that  of  London,  1663,  folio,  vrith  a  Latin  translation, 
and  a  learned  commentary  by  Thomas  Stanley. 

AMINIAS,  the  brother  of  iEschylus,  the  poet,  and  the  sa- 
viour of  his  life  when  condemned  for  blasphemy;  for  even  the 
ancient  Pagans  sometimes  persecuted  liberal  opinions,  as  weD 
as  the  modem  bigots  among  Christians  and  Turks. 

CYNiEGIRlJS,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his  superior 
courage.  He  was  brother  to  the  poet  ^schylus.  After  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  he  pursued  the  flving  Persians  to  their 
ships,  and  seized  one  of  their  vessels  witn  his  right  hand,  which 
was  immediately  severed  by  the  enemy.  Upon  tlus  he  seized 
the  vessel  with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  lost  that  also^ 
he  still  kept  his  hold  with  his  teeth  till  he  was  despatched. 

PR  ATI  N  AS,  a  Greek  poet,  contemporary  with  iGscbyluSy 
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bom  at  Phshis.  He  was  the  first  among  the  Grreeks  who  com- 
posed satiresy  which  were  represented  as  farces.  Of  these, 
thirty-two  were  acted,  and  eighteen  of  his  tragedies,  one  of 
which  only  obtained  the  poetical  prize.  Some  of  his  verses  are 
extant,  quoted  by  Athenaeus. 

ONOM ACKITUS,  an  Athenian  soothsayer,  who  flourished 
under  Pisistratus  and  his  sons.  He  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Greek  poem  on  the  Expedition 
of  the  Argonauts,  which  bears  the  name  Orpheus ;  as  well 
as  of  the  elegant  poems  still  extant  under  the  name  Musaeus ; 
he  was  exiled  by  Hipparchus. 

PRAXILLAy  a  Sicyonian  Dithyrambic  poetess,  of  whose 
writing  diere  is  a  work,  entitled,  Metrum  Praxilleum.  She  is 
said  to  have  flourished  about  B.  C.  402,  and  is  reckoned  by 
Antipater  Thessalus  among  the  nine  most  famous  lyrics. 

TIMOCREON,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  who  obtained 
poetical,  as  well  as  gymnastic  prizes  at  Olympia.  He  lived 
about  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  distinguished  for  his 
emni^  and  resentment  against  Simonides  and  Themistocles. 

PHANOCLES,  an  ancient  elegiac  poet  of  Grrecce,  who 
wrote  a  poem  upon  an  unnatural  crime,  wherein  he  supposes 
that  Orpheus  was  the  first  who  practised  it.  Some  fragments 
of  his  poems  are  extant. 

ARISTEAS,  a  poet  of  Proconnesus,  who,  as  fables  report, 
appeared  seven  years  after  his  death  to  his  countrymen,  and 
five  hundred  and  forty  years  after  to  the  people  of  Metapontiun, 
in  Italy,  and  commanded  them  to  raise  him  a  statue  near  the 
temple  of  Apollo.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  Arimaspi, 
in  three  books,  and  some  of  his  verses  arc  quoted  by  Longinus. 

CHERILUS,  of  Samos,  a  Greek  poet.  He  sung  the 
Tictory  gained  by  the  Athenians  over  Xerxes,  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  piece  of  gold  for  every  verse.  His  poem  had 
afterwards  the  honour  of  being  rehearsed  yearly  with  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  Homer. 


LITERATURE. 

• 

KAPILA,  a  very  eminent  Uterary    character  among  tlic 

Ifiodoos,  and  founder  of  one  of  their  philosophical  schools ; 

liafing  many  tenets,  in  common  with  the  theories  introduced  to 

Europe  by  Pythagoras,  especially  that  of  the  unlawfulness  of 

diljing  animals  to  eat,  under  pretence  of  a  sacrifice,  as  seemed 

Id  have  been  very  extensively  practised  in  India.     This  benc- 

folent  doctrine  became  so  approved,  that  the  grateful  Hindoos 

hare  deified  Kapila,  affirming  that  he  was  an  incarnation  of  the 

god  Vishnu,  under  the  name  of  Vasiidcra,  as  Kapila  is  called  in 

their  sacred  romances,  the  Puranas.      His  theory  is  named 
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Sankya,  which  seems  a  modification  of  that  called  Minaiira» 
which  corresponds  with  the  Platonic.  These  points  are  slightly 
touched  on  in  "  Moor's  Hindoo  Pantheon ;"  «ind  the  same 
writer,  in  a  subsequent  work,  ''  Hindoo  Infanticide,'*  says  that, 
**  Kapila  expounded  to  the  Hindoos  the  same  tenet,  the  immor- 
tality of  things  modified,  to  give  it  the  attraction  of  variety  and 
novelty.  He,  as  Epicurus  did  after  him,  tricked  out  his  theory 
in  so  meretricious  a  style,  as  to  have  provoked,  from  more  sober 
reasoners,  the  opprobrium  of  atheism.'* 

GORGIAS,  a  celebrated  sophist  and  orator,  sumamed 
Leontinus,  because  boi*n  at  Leontium,  in  Sicily.  He  was  sent 
by  his  countrymen  to  soUcit  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians 
against  the  Syracusans,  and  was  successful  in  his  embassy.  He 
lived  to  his  one  hundred  and  eighth  year,  and  died  B.  C.  400. 
Some  firagments  of  his  compositions  are  extant. 

According  to  Quintilian,  he  was  the  first  extemporaneous 
speaker,  but  this  is  not  credible.  Men  must  have  spoken  ex- 
tempore, before  they  studied  speeches.  A  statue  of  gold  was 
erected  to  liim  at  Delphi. 


HISTORY. 

CADjMUS,  of  Miletum,  a  celebrated  Ghreek  historian,  was, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  wrote  history  in 
prose.     He  flourished  about  B.  C.  550. 

ACUSILAS,  or  ACUSILAUS,  a  Greek  historian,  the  son 
of  Cabas,  born  at  Argos,  lived,  according  to  Josephus,  a  little 
before  the  ex]>edition  of  Darius  against  Greece,  and  near  the 
time  when  Cadmus,  the  Milesian,  wrote  the  first  prose  histoty. 
Acusilas*s  work  was  entitled  "  Genealogies,"  as  they  related  to 
the  chief  families  of  Greece.  Many  authors  quote  this  work, 
but  the  only  fragments  preserved  are  added  to  those  of  Phere- 
cydes,  by  M.  Sturz,  printed  at  Gcna,  1798,  8vo. 


MUSIC. 

IBYCUS,  one  of  the  nine  celebrated  Greek  lyrics.  Some 
say  he  was  the  son  of  a  native  of  llcggio,  but  bom  at  Messina. 
He  was  likewise  a  great  musician,  and  inventor  of  the  instru- 
ment called  Sambuca.  Ibycus  flourished  B.  C.  556.  He  wat 
author  of  various  works,  of  which  Henry  Stephens  has  coDected 
fragments.  The  unfortunate  Ibycus  being  attacked  by  thieves^ 
and  begging  in  v<iin  that  they  would  spare  his  life,  when  <ni  the 
point  of  receiving  the  blow  which  left  him  for  dead,  he  cried 
out  to  a  flock  of  cranes  that  was  hovering  over  him,  to  bear 
ititness  against  his  murderers.    Some  time  after,  these 
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8iii8  being  in  a  market,  and  having  spied  a  flock  of  cranes, 
said  to  each  other,  laughing,  there  go  tne  witnesses  against  us 
for  the  murder  of  Ibycus.  This  speech  being  report^  to  the 
magistrates,  the  thieves  were  put  to  the  torture,  when  they  con* 
fessed  the  fact,  and  were  hanged.  Hence  came  the  proverb, 
Ibyci  Grrues,  against  villains  whose  crimes  were  accidentally 
discovered. 

LAS  US,  was  bom  at  Hermione,  a  city  of  Achaia,  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  in  the  fifty-eighth  Olympiad,  B.  C. 
538.  Diogenes  Laertius  says,  "  that  he  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  seven  sages."  He  was  generally  allowed  to  be 
the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  wrote  about  music,  and  was 
not  only  a  theorist  and  great  practitioner,  but  a  dithyrambic 
poet ;  perhaps  the  inventor  of  that  kind  of  poetry  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  which  was  sung  in  the  Phrygian  mode  at  the  public 
games,  and  partook  of  aU  that  fire  and  hilarity  which  the  god 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  inspired. 

MELANIPPES,  a  Greek  poet  and  musician,  who  flourished 
about  the  sixtieth  Olympiad,  and  whose  poetry  and  music 
rendered  him  famous.  He  had  a  grandson  of  the  same  name, 
who  was  likewise  a  great  musician. 

C  LINE  AS,  a  Pytha^rorean  philosopher  and  musician,  who 
flourished  about  B.  C.  5&4.  As  he  was  of  a  very  choleric  dis* 
position,  he  is  said  to  have  assuaged  his  passion  by  his  lyre. 


MATHEMATICS. 

SCYLAX,  an  ancient  mathematician  and  geographer,  was  a 
native  of  Caryanda,  in  Caria.  He  is  noticed  by  Herodotus  in 
the  following  passage.  "  A  great  part  of  Asia  was  discovered 
by  Darius,  son  of  1  lystaspes,  who  wishing  to  ascertain  the  place 
where  tlie  river  Indus  falls  into  the  sea,  despatched  various 
persons  in  whom  he  could  confide,  and  among  them  Scylax  of 
Car}anda.  Proceeding  from  the  city  of  Caspatyrus,  and  the 
Pact}ian  territory,  they  sailed  down  the  river  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection to  the  sea  ;  and  then  continuing  their  voyage  on  the  sea 
towards  the  west,  in  the  thirtieth  month  they  arrived  at  the 
plice  from  which  the  Egyptian  king  despatched  the  Phoeni- 
CttDs  to  circumnavigate  Lybia.  After  their  voyage,  Darius 
lobdued  tlie  Indians,  and  opened  the  navigation  of  the  sea. 
The  Periplus,  which  still  remains,  bearing  the  name  of  Scylax, 
M  a  brief  survey  of  the  countries  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
toranean  and  Euxiue  seas,  together  with  part  of  the  western 
CMst  of  Africa.  It  commences  with  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
•od  proceeding  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  round  the 
Mediterranean,  returns  to  the  same  point ;  and  then  briefly  de- 
scribes the  coasts  of  Africa  along  the  Atlantic,  as  far  as  the  island 

VOL.  I.  X 
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of  Ceme."  This,  after  all,  is  in  general  litde  more  duui  an 
enumeration  of  nations,  towns,  and  distances,  though  intermixed 
with  some  occasional  notices  of  natural  productions,  and  in  a 
few  instances  detailing  tlie  common  fables  of  the  age.  It  oon- 
cludes  with  an  account  of  the  passages  across  the  sea  from 
Greece  into  Asia,  and  an  enumeration  of  twenty  importaiit 
islands,  in  the  order  of  their  magnitudes.  A  question  has  been 
raised,  whether  the  Periplus  remaining,  be  the  work  of  the  an- 
cient Scylax,  or  of  some  later  writer ;  and  critics  of  high  rankm 
literature  have  taken  opposite  sides.  It  is  almost  certain,  that 
iIm;  ancients  possessed  the  extant  Periplus,  and  that  they  attri- 
buted it  to  the  Scylax  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  SCULPTURE. 

CTESIFONTE,  CHERSIFONTE,   or  CTESIPHON, 

the  architect  who  designed  the  fiunous  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  about  550  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Thii 
edifice,  which  was  two  hundred  years  in  building,  was  cooh 
menced  under  his  direction,  and  continued  under  that  of  Mala- 

mea,  his  son ;  and  is  the  same  which  was  afterwards  fiied  bj    ; 

Irostratus,  actuated,  as  it  is  said,  in  this  barbarous  eiileiyriwb 
by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  immortalizing  his  name.    Ue 
invented  a  machine  that  was  used  to  transport  the  columns  of    ,, 
the  temple  from  the  quarries  from  which  they  are  hewn,  to  the    J 
building  of  which  they  were  to  make  part.    This  machine  con-   ^ 
sigted  of  a  square  frame  of  wood,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
enclose  a  whole  column,  with  a  socket  at  each  end,  in  wUdi 
certain  strong  iron  pivots,  proceeding  from  the  column  itadC 
were  received.     By  this  contrivance,  the  column  became  a  Idni 
of  rolling-stone. 

BUPALIJS,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  and  native  of  tfaenW 
of  Chios,  was  the  son,  grandson,  and  great  grandson  of 


tors.  He  had  a  brother  named  Athenis;  of  the  same  bmA^ 
sion,  they  flourished  about  the  sixtieth  Olympiad,  and  W 
contemporary  with  Ilipponax,  a  poet  of  an  ugly  and  deapicrtb 
figure.  Our  sculptors  diverted  themselves  in  representiBgUl 
under  a  ridiculous  form.  But  Hipponax  wrote  so  duizp^ 
satire  against  them,  that  they  hanged  themselves.  Pliny,  Wv* 
ever,  does  not  allow  this,  but  says,  "  that  after  Hipponax  hi 
taken  his  revenge,  they  made  several  fine  statues,  partienhAr 
a  Diana  at  Chios,  which  was  placed  very  high,  and  apptfii** 
with  a  frowning  countenance  to  those  that  came  in,  and  witkB 
pleasant  one  to  those  that  went  out.  There  were  several 
tues  at  Rome  made  by  them,  and  they  worked  only  in  the  i 
mai^ble  of  the  isle  of  Faros.     Pausanias  mentiona  Bupahis  •> 
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good  architect  as  well  as  a  sculptori  but  says  nothing  of 
Athenis. 

ATHENISy  a  Chian  sculptor,  son  of  Micciades,  and  grand- 
son to  Malas.  He  and  his  brother  Bupalus  made  a  statue 
of  the  poet  Hipponax,  which  caused  universal  laughter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  deformity  of  its  coimtenance.  The  poet  was  so 
incensed  upon  this,  and  inveighed  with  so  mucn  bitterness 
agBiBst  the  statuaries,  that  they  hanged  themselves,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some  authors. 

CALLIMACHUS,  a  celebrated  architect,  painter,  and 
leulptor,  bom  at  Corinth,  who  having  seen  by  accident  a  vessel 
ibout  which  the  plant,  called  acanthus,  had  raised  its  leaves, 
coDcdved  the  idea  or  forming  the  Corinthian  capital.  The 
ancients  assure  us,  that  he  worked  in  marble  with  wonderful 
delicacy.    He  flourished  about  B.  C.  540. 


MEDICINE. 

DEMOCEDES,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Crotona,  son  of 
(mHphon,  and  intimate  with  Pcdycrates.  He  was  canned  as  a 
{visoner  from  Samos  to  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  where  he  ac- 
oDired  great  riches  and  much  reputation  by  curing  the  king*s 
loot,  and  the  breast  of  Atossa.    He  was  9tmt  to  Greece  as  a 

Eby  the  kin^g,  and  fled  away  to  Crotona,  where  he  married 
daughter  of  the  wrestler,  Milp. 
HEROPHILtJS,  an  ancient  physician,  bom  in  Chalcedon, 
about  B.  C.  506.     He  was  an  accurate  anatomist,  and  is  said 
to  have  discovered  the  lacteal  vessels. 

AGNODICE,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  disguised  her  sex  to 
kam  medicine.  She  was  taught  by  Herophilus  the  art  of 
Bndwifery,  and  when  employed,  always  discovered  her  sex  to 
her  patients.  This  brought  her  into  so  much  practice,  that  the 
■lies  of  her  profession,  who  were  now  out  of  employment,  ac- 
Otaed  her  before  the  Areopagus,  of  corruption.  She  con- 
Kned  her  sex  to  the  judge,  and  a  law  was  immediately  made 
ll  empower  all  free-bom  women  to  learn  midwiferv. 

PHILINUS,  a  physician,  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  was  a 
iiKiple  of  Herophilus.  He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
JRqpcaial  sect,  of  which,  indeed,  he  divides  the  honour  with 
iMapion  and  Alexandria,  of  being  esteemed  the  founder.  He 
ii  nid,  by  Athenseus,  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
krbs,  and  of  some  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates. 


PKRIOD  XL 

FKOM  ARTAXERXES  I.  TO  PHILIP  II. 

[B.C.  500.] 

RF.MARKABLR  VACVS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


B.C. 

498  Lacrtiiis  created  the  first  dictator  at  Rome. 

497  IMic  Saturnalia  instituted.     The  number  of  Roman  citiiens  160,7110. 

493  Tribunes  created  at  Rome. 

490  The  liattJc  of  Marathon,  September  28th. 

486  ^£sch>lus,  the  Greek  poet,  first  gains  tlie  prisee  of  tragedy. 

483  Qu«:stors  created  at  Rome. 

481  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  begins  his  expedition  against  Greece. 

480  The  defence  of  Themopylse  by  Leonidas,  and  the  sea-fight  at  Sa- 

lamis. 
476  The  number  of  Roman  citizens  reduced  to  103,000. 
469  The  third  Messenian  war. 

466  The  number  of  Roman  citizens  increased  to  134,914. 
458  Ezra  Kent  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  captive  Jews,  and  tlw 

vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  &e.  being  490  years  before  the  erad- 

fix  ion  of  our  Saviour. 
466  The  secular  games  first  celelMrated  at  Rome. 
4M  The  Romans  sent  to  Athens  for  Solon's  laws. 
451  The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  law  of  the  tweW  e  taUca  < 

piled  and  ratified. 
449  The  Deiemvirs  baniithed. 
445  Military  tribunes  created  at  Rome. 
443  i 'en sors  created  at  Rome. 
432  I'hc  melonic  cycle  began  July  16tb. 
431  The  Peloponnesian  war  began,  which  lasted  twenty-seveii 
430  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  concludes ;  M alachi  the'lasl  of  Ikt 

prophets. 
40r>  The  Athenians  entirely  defeated  by  Lysander,  which  rsntkmm  Hkm 

loss  of  the  city,  and  ruin  of  tlie  Athenian  power. 
401  Tlie  retreat  of  lo,(M)0  Greeks  uuder  Xenophon.    llie  thirty  tjiaali 

expellfd  from  Athens,  and  democratic  govemmeBt  restored. 
400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philosophy  among  the  G reeks,  pat  fa 

death  lor  his  sublime  doctrines,  by  the  AthetMans,  who 

repent,  and  erect  a  statue  of  brass  to  his  memory. 


DuRiMo  this  period,  the  volatile  and  giddy  temper  of  the 
with  their  enthusiastic  desire  of  romantic  exploits,  were 
fetters  for  themselves,  which  indeed  seemed  to  be  necessity  to 
vent  thrm  from  destroying  one  another.    A  zeal  for  liberty 
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they  all  avowed ;  but,  on  every  occasion,  it  appeared  that  this  love  of 
liborty  was  only  a  desire  of  dominion.  No  state  in  Greece  could  bear 
to  see  another  equal  to  itself;  and  hence  their  perpetual  contests  for 
pre-eminence,  which  could  not  but  weaken  the  whole  body,  and  render 
them  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies,  who  were  capable  of  taking  ad* 
vantage  of  those  divisions.  Being  impatient  of  restraint,  they  never 
could  long  submit  to  any  regular  government ;  and  hence  their  deter- 
minations were  often  noUiing  but  t£e  decisions  of  a  mere  mob,  of  which 
they  had  afterwards  almost  constantly  reason  to  repent.  Hence  also 
their  base  treatment  of  those  eminent  men  whom  Uiey  ought  most  to 
have  honoured ;  as  Miltiades,  Arisddes,  Themistocles,  Cimon,  Alci- 
biades,  Socrates,  Phocian,  &c.  In  B.  C.  404,  the  Athenian  power  was 
totally  broken  by  the  taking  of  their  city  by  Uie  Spartans.  Eg3rpt  had 
been  annexed  by  Cambyses  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  during  the  pre- 
sent period,  the  Egyptians  made  several  desperate  attempts  to  recover 
tibeir  liberty  ;  they  were  however  unsuccessful,  and  became  in  consi^ 
quence  completely  humbled. 


GOVERNMENT. 

ARTAXERXES  I.,  king  of  Persia,  surnamed  Longimanus, 
fipom  the  uncommon  length  of  his  arms,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Xerxes,  and  was  raised  to  the  throne  B.  C.  464,  by  Arta- 
hanus,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  who  had  privately  murdered 
his  father;  but  persuaded  the  young  prince,  that  his  elder 
brother  Darius  had  done  it ;  whereupon,  assisted  by  the  guards, 
be  killed  Darius  in  his  bedchamber.  But  the  murder  and 
treason  being  afterwards  discovered,  Artabanus  suffered  the 
pumshment  he  merited.  Some  reckon  this  king  the  Ahasuerus 
who  married  Esther  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  he 
greatly  favoured  the  Jews,  by  not  only  authorizing  them  to  re- 
torn  to  Judea,  and  rebuild  Jerusalem,  but  also  to  collect  money 
for  the  use  of  their  temple  ;  as  well  as  by  remitting  their  tribute, 
by  encouraging  their  worship,  and  by  making  them  many  valu- 
able presents,  &c.     See  his  letter  to  Ezra,  vii.  10 — 26, 

AHASUERUS,  king  of  Persia,  the  husband  of  Esther. 
Whether  this  be  the  same  person  as  the  preceding,  we  cannot 
decide.  We  are  informed  this  Ahasuerus  made  a  magnificent 
feist,  in  the  palace  of  Shushan  for  the  principal  persons  in  his 
ODpire.  This  feast  lasted  one  hundred  and  four  score  days, 
«r  six  months.  After  the  time  was  expired,  the  king  invited 
iH  the  people,  both  great  and  small,  in  the  palace  of  Shushan, 
•ad  entertained  them  during  seven  days.  Vashti,  the  queen, 
also  treated  the  women  in  the  king'a  palace.     On  the  seventh 
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day,  AhasueniSy  who  was  more  gay  than  usual,  and  wanned 
with  wme,  ordered  his  principal  eunuchs  to  bring  the  queen^ 
and  produce  her  before  the  people,  that  they  miffht  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  her  beauty.  But  as  Vasnti  refttBed 
to  come,  the  king  was  so  provoked,  that  he  called  a  council  to 
consider  the  conduct  of  the  queen.  The  council  declared  U 
advisable  that  the  king  should  divorce  her  and  take  another 
wife. 

Ahasuerus  without  delay  caused  the  finest  wonieii  in  his 
dominions  to  be  selected,  for  his  choice  of  a  companion  in  the 
room  of  Vashti.  The  number  of  virgins  eoUected  for  the 
king's  approbation,  an^ounted  to  four  hundred,  who  were 
brought  by  turns  to  the  king.  But  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
rotation^  Esther  was  presented,  her  personal  cha^n^,  and  en- 
gaging demeanour,  made  such  an  impression  upon  Ahasuehi^ 
that  he  gave  her  the  preference  to  all  the  others,  and  made 
her  his  wife.  Esther  was  a  Jewess,  the  niece  of  Mordecai,  one 
of  the  principal  of  the  captive  Jews.  Ahasuerus  was  so  in* 
toxicated  with  the  felicity  he  enjoyed,  that  he  made  no  in- 
quiry relative  to  the  country  or  extraction  of  his  fair  bride. 

Upon  this  unexpected  elevation  of  Esther,  her  uncle,  Mor- 
decai, removed  from  Babylon  to  Susa,  where  he  often  waited  at 
the  gate  of  the  palace,  in  hopes  of  being  able  sometimes  to  ob- 
tain a  sisht  of  his  much  loved  niece,  and  that  he  might  the 
more  readily  hear  of  her  welfare. 

About  this  time  Ahasuerus  passed  an  ordinance,  importing, 
that  none  of  his  household  should  presume  to  approach  lus 
jpresence  while  he  was  seated  on  his  throne,  and  engaged  in  the 
administration  .of  justice,  on  forfeiture  of  their  lives.  As  the 
king  then  usually  sat  with  a  golden  sceptre  in  his  hand,  unless 
that  was  extended  to  the  persons  offending,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  kiss  it,  nothing  could  exempt  them  from  the 
penalty. 

It  happened,  not  long  after,  that  two  of  the  chamberlains,  or 
eunuchs,  whose  names  were  Bigthan  and  Teresh,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  person  of  their  royal  master.     Barnsi- 
barus,  a  servant  to  one  of  the  conspirators,  who  was  a  Jew  by 
extraction,  discovered  this  treachery  to  Mordeou,  the  queen  a 
uncle ;  and,  through  the  medium  of  Esther,  the  lung  was  ap» 
prised  of  his  dancer.     Enquiry  was  accordingly  made  into  the 
affair,  and  the  traitors  being  convicted,  suffered  for  their  crime. 
For  this  service  Mordecai  received  no  other  reward  than  that 
of  having  the  transaction  entered  in  the  records  of  the  staler 
and  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  palace,  cn 
the  same  footing  as  the  domestics. 

An  Amalekite,  of  the  name  of  Haman,  had  now  become  die 
favourite  of  Ahasuerus ;  and,  as  the  favourites  of  monardii 
usually  do,  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  the  most  servile  adu* 
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falioii  floB  all  b«Dea!]i  him.  So  that  whoever  happened  to  be 
oi  Ui  wwf  as  hepaaaed  and  rapaaaed  to  and  fixim  me  royal  nre- 
aanoe^  paod  him  the  moat  proround  lererenoe*  Mordecai  atone 
Hbbd  ezeepted.  Ceremonies  of  thia  nature  being  contrary  to 
Aa  practice  of  his  natimi,  he  refuted  to  pay  Haman  that  aub- 
ateum  which  others  did.  The  &vourite*s  offended  pride  took 
tie  at  thia  neglect,  and  he  determined  to  avenge  himself^  not 
only  of  Mordecai,  but  to  extend  his  vengeance  to  all  the  cap- 
the  Jews ;  a  people  peculiarly  disgustful  to  the  .Adndekites, 
that  nation  having  formerly  been  subdued,  and  nearly  exter«> 
■hlatied  by  the  chudren  of  Israel. 

In  order  to  effect  this  purpose,  he  endeavoured  to  prejudice 
fte  king  against  them,  by  insinuating,  as  opportunity  offered, 
dait  they  were  unsociable  and  singular  in  their  manners,  given  up 
to  aupersUtions  customs  and  t^eremonies,  and,  being  di^ributed 
timeout  evmr  part  of  his  dominions,  were  dangerous  to  the 
tweimnent.  These  representations  had  such  an  e&ct  upon 
lis  mind  of  Ahasuerus,  that  he  issued  a  decree,  commanding 
die  governors  of  the  different  provinces,  upon  a  certain  day,  to 
put  all  the  Jews  therein  to  the  sword,  without  excepting  age 


As  soon  as  Mordecai  was  informed  of  the  tenor  of  this  pro* 
dunation,  he  rent  his  garments,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  on 
iny  calamity  was,  and,  covering  himself  with  sackdodi,  strew* 
cl  ashes  on  his  head.  In  thn  condition  he  sat  himself  down 
iRthout  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  no  person  being  permitted  to 
enter  them  in  a  garb  so  uncourtly. 

Such  an  incident  could  not  fail  to  reach  thenars  of  Esther, 
vlio,  notwithstanding  her  elevation,  st^  entertained  the  hi^est 
Aspect  and  affection  for  her  uncle.  She  accordingly  sent  to 
kaow  the  reason  of  his  sudden  dejection.  Mordecai  soon  made 
blown  the  cause  of  it,  by  sending  her  a  copy  of  the  edict  for 
extirpating  the  Jews,  with  a  request  that  she  would  exert  her- 
rif  to  the  utmost  in  the  behalf  of  her  country  £olks. 

These  tidings  were  received  by  Esther  with  the  most  poig- 
imt  concern,  but  the  king's  prohibition  preventing  her  frcmi 
leking  an  application  to  him  till  he  should  think  proper  to  send 
Ir  her,  she  informed  Mordecai  of  her  inability  to  comply  unth 
kb  request,  however  interested  her  heart  was  in  the  cause. 

To  this  her  uncle  returned  for  answer,  that  as  the  very  being 
if  all  her  relatives,  and  of  the  whole  Jewish  race,  depended  on 
lor  immediate  exertions,  he  begged  she  would  not  put  her  own 
fmonal  safety  in  competition  with  their  welfare ;  but,  instantly 
Itaent  herself  before  tlie  king,  and  implore  his  clemency; 
tasting  to  the  power  she  had  acquired  over  him  for  obtaining 
Jbibrgiveness. 

' '  This  injunction  had  its  due  weight  with  Esther ;  and,  in  re- 
tarn,  she  intreated  her  uncle  to  enjoin  a  pubUc  fast  of  three 
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days  among  the  Jews  resident  in  Susa  and  its  vicinity,  in  order 
to  procure  the  blessing  of  God  on  licr  attempt  in  favour  of  her 
de^'oted  countr}7nen.  As  soon  as  she  received  advice  that  this 
general  fast  had  commenced,  she  clothed  herself  in  mounung 
weeds,  abstainctl  from  meat,  drink,  and  every  sensual  satisfac- 
tion ;  and,  prostrating  herself  towards  Jerusalem,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  her  country,  she  sjient  the  three  days  in  fervent  and 
pious  importimity  to  heaven. 

The  appointed  time  of  humiliation  being  expired,  she  threw 
aside  the  dress,  which  had  been  emblematical  of  her  sorrow, 
and,  putting  on  her  roost  sumptuous  and  becoming  apparel,  she 
presented  herself  before  the  king,  attended  by  t^'o  Handmaids, 
one  of  whom  she  gently  leaned  on,  and  the  other  bearing  up 
her  train. 

A  blush,  that  added  lustre  to  her  charms,  spread  itself  over 
her  lovely  countenance,  as,  with  downcast  eyes,  she  approached 
the  royal  presence,  but  she  no  sooner  beheld  the  granaeur  with 
which  the  king  was  surrounded,  mounted  on  a  superb  throne, 
and  arrayed  in  habiliments  sparkling  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  than  she  was  seio^d  with  a  universal  trepidation ;  her 
faculties  were  ovcrpowed,  and  she  fell  senseless  into  the  arms 
of  her  attendants. 

Ahasuerus,  alarmed  for  a  life  so  dear  to  liim,  instanthr 
stretched  forth  his  sceptre,  the  token  of  forgiveness  ;  and,  with 
the  utmost  condescension  and  tenderness,  endeavoured  to  dissi- 
pate her  fears.  His  endeavours  were  not  ineffectual.  Esther, 
by  degrees  recovered,  and  in  a  faint  and  languishing  tone  of 
voice,  apologized  for  her  abrupt  entrance  into  his  royal  pre- 
sence contrary  to  his  prohibition.  This  she  did  in  so  graceful 
and  tender  a  manner,  that  the  king,  finding  all  the  sympathetic 
tenderness  which  glowed  in  his  bosom  instantly  aroused,  as- 
sured her  not  only  of  his  forgiveness,  but  gave  her  his  promise 
that  he  would  grant  the  request  she  was  about  to  make,  though 
it  amounted  to  one  half  of  his  dominions. 

Encouraged  by  these  assurances,  Esther  informed  his  ma- 
jesty, that  tne  reason  why  she  had  thus  intruded  upon  him  was, 
to  entreat  that  he  would  partake  of  a  little  repast  she  had  pro- 
vided for  him,  and  permit  Haman  to  attend  liim.  The  king 
readily  accepted  the  invitation,  and  Esther  departed  with  a  dig- 
nity adomea  by  a  graceful  humility,  that  fully  established  her 
empire  over  the  heart  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

At  the  banquet,  Ahasuerus  appeared  to  be  highly  pleased 
with  the  reception  he  met  with ;  and  when  the  circulating 
goblet  had  exhilarated  his  spirits,  he  repeated  his  assurance  of 
granting  his  lovely  entertainer  her  request,  whatever  it  might 
be,  "  My  only  request  at  present  is,"  replied  Esther,  "  that  if  I 
have  found  favour  in  your  majesty's  sight,  and  the  banquet  of 
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to^y  has  proved  acceptable,  you  will  deign  to  honour  me  with 
morooinpany  again  to-morrow,  attended  also  by.Hamani  what 
I  win  maie  known  to  my  royal  master  the  wish  of  my  heart.'' 

As  Hiaman  returned  to  m  house,  elated  with  the  distinguidi- 
ei^koDour  of  beina  the  only  partaker  with  the  king,  of  Esther's 
treat,  he  happened  to  pass  Mordecai,  who  was  sitting,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  at  the  sate  of  the  palace.  Finding  Aat  the 
Jew  still  continued  to  renise  him  that  homage  which  odiers 
paid  him,  he  felt  his  choler  rise ;  and,  casting  a  scornful  glance 
at  hiniy  longed  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  him,  without  waiting 
far  tlie  eflBsct  of  the  royal  edict. 

When  he  sot  home,  he  related  to  Zeresh  his  wife,  and  some 
of  his  particmar  friends,  the  transactbna  of  the  day.  He  dwelt 
wilh  jpleasure  on  the  honour  he  had  ^oyed  in  accompanyinff 
die  kn^  to  the  banquet,  and  exulted  afresh  on  the  unbounded 
oonfidence  his  royai  master  reposed  in  him.  "  And  yet,**  cried 
Hsman,  '' What  avails  all  this  ?  What  avail  my  riches,  mynu- 
■erous  o&pring,  and  the  &vour  of  Ahasuerus,  if  a  reptile  can 
lob  me  of  my  peace  ?  To-morrow  I  am  to  enjoy  tne  same 
I4gh  honour ;  I,  and  I  alone,  am  to  attend  my  royal  master  to 
Ae  queen's  banquet;  and  yet,  what  will  it  profit  me,  while  a 
cu>tive  Jew,  whom  I  constantly  encounter  at  the  ,gate  of  the 
palace,  refuses  me  that  homage  my  elevated  station  demands  ?" 
"  Grieve  not  thyself  thus,"  returned  Zeresh,  **  is  it  not  in  thy 
power  to  remove  this  ill-mannered  Israelite  whenever  thou 
pleasest  ?**  Having  said  this,  she  advised  him  to  have  a  gallows 
erected  in  the  court  of  his  house,  whereon  to  hang  Mordecai ; 
not  doubting,  but  from  the  confidence  Haman  seemed  to  enjoy 
with  the  king,  that  he  would  be  able  readily  toobtain  a  man- 
date for  that  purpose.  "  And,  to  make  thy  triumph  the  more 
conspicuous/'  exclaimed  Zeresh,  "  let  the  gallows  be  at  least 
fifty  cubits  high.'* 

An  unseen  hand  was,  however,  at  this  time  employed  in 
eounteracting  these  purposes ;  for,  that  very  night,  the  king 
being  restless,  and  not  inclined  to  sleep,  he  commanded  his 
secretary  to  bring  him  the  records  of  the  state,  both  ancient  and 
■odem,  and  to  read  them  to  him,  in  order  that,  by  way  of  in- 
•tmction  as  well  as  amusement,  he  might  compare  the  occur- 
mces  of  his  reign  with  some  of  the  former. 

The  secretary  accordingly  read  several  instances  where  wor- 
diy  actions  had  been  liberally  rewarded  by  some  of  his  anccs- 
and  at  length  coming  to  the  record  which  had  been  made 
years  before  relative  to  the  conspiracy  of  Bigthan  and 
Xcresh,  with  the  discovery  of  their  treason  by  Mordecai, 
•*  Well !"  cried  Ahasuerus,  "  and  what  reward  has  Mordecai 
noeived  for  this  singular  piece  of  service  ?"  "  No  mention  is 
wade  in  the  relation  of  any  reward,"  replied  the  secretary. 
Upon  which,  the  kuig  bid  him  stop  there,  and  sec  if  any  of  the 
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officers  of  the  court  were  in  waiting  at  the  gate  of  the  palace ; 
and  on  being  told  that  Hanian  was  there,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
called  in. 

The  favourite  had  rested  during  the  night  no  better  than  his 
royal  master.  The  disrespectful  behavioiu*  of  Mordecai  having 
embittered  every  thought,  and  robbed  him  of  rest,  he  had  risen 
thus  early,  in  order  to  obtain  permission  from  the  king  to  re- 
venge himself  upon  the  haughty  Jew. 

But,  how  uncertain  are  the  events  of  the  coming  hour !  How 
often  are  our  surest  and  best  concerted  plans  circumvented ! 
No  sooner  had  Haman  entered  the  apartment  of  Ahasuenui 
than  he  was  thus  addressed  by  him;  "  What  mark  of  honour 
would  you  advise  me,  Haman,  to  bestow  upon  the  person  I  aa 
Under  the  greatest  of  all  obligations  to,  and  which  1  would  wish  . 
to  confer  with  a  munificence  becoming  my  situation^  and  a  due 
sense  of  the  favour  ?" 

Haman  supposing  that  this  recompcnce  could  only  be  in* 
tended  for  himself,  as  no  one  stood  so  high  in  the  king's  fiivour, 
replied  without  hesitation,  "  l^t  the  man  whom  the  king 
deigns  to  honour,  be  clothed  in  your  majesty's  royal  robes ;  kt 
the  crown  you  wear  be  placed  on  his  head,  and  let  him  be 
mounted  on  your  horse  of  state.  Thus  mounted  and  adornedi 
let  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  your  household  lead  the  hone 
by  the  bridle  tlirough  the  streets  of  the  city,  exclaiming  as  he 
goes,  '  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  da- 
ughteth  to  honour.' " 

^  Be  thou  then,  Haman,"  returned  the  king,  "  as  the  person 
in  whom  I  repose  the  greatest  confidence,  the  dispenser  of  the 
reward  thou  hast  thyself  adjudged.  Go  take  the  horse,  the 
«pparel,  and  the  crown,  and  having  found  one  Mordecai,  a 
Jew,  fulfil  thy  counsel,  which  I  much  approve  of  in  every  point; 
for  to  that  man  am  I  indebted  for  my  life,  and  I  am  sorry  to  nty 
the  obligation  to  this  hour  remains  unrepaid." 

A  thunderbolt  could  not  have  rendered  Haman  more  torpid. 
There  was,  however,  no  refusing  to  execute  the  decree  wnick 
he  had  unwittingly  dictated.  To  his  great  mortification  !■ 
found  himseif  compelled  to  honour  the  very  man  whom  of  A 
otliers  he  most  hated.  With  perturbations  not  to  be  descrflbed, 
he  laid  hold  of  the  bridle ;  and  having  executed  the  unsavooiy 
tafek,  returned,  overMlielmed  with  fatigue  and  chagrin,  to  the 
palace  gates.  To  an  observant  eye,  similar  instances  of  sndi 
an  unexpected  exaltation  of  the  humble,  and  humiliation  of  dtt 
proud,  are  frequently  discernible. 

As  soon  as  the  disgustful  ceremony  was  at  an  end.  Haw 
retired  to  his  house  to  give  vent  to  his  vexation  and  disa:ppoinlp 
ment.  He  there  met  with  but  tittle  consolation  ;  for,  upon  Hi 
relating  the  incidents  of  the  day  to  his  wife  and  friends,  unpdt 
ed  by  an  internal  impulse  not  to  be  accounted  for,  die  fimiV 
prognosticated  his  downfall.   **  This  unexpected  triumph  of  the 
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0fvtfie^''sj      Zd^      '' U  tM  Mife  a  toralBl^  &«l  liis 
riBoatwetgh<    tie.  1      Ood  cf  the  iBrtieiitefl  te  a  {)dlip^fi 

ItxL    in  tnauy  i in<!^.,  _.  ^t^g  to  theit  accoiflfltj  ItM 

titocl^  Aem,  and  wttli  I  fei  .  » fto  iKntr." 
Ids  Hdnian  and  hte  firte^ds  ^re  discoimiing  fn  this  ttHii^ 
a  messenger  arHted  ftdtti  the  tiueehi  to  hasten  hbn  to  tllUl 
Mt  which  she  had  pfebiured  fot  the  king  and  huli*  At 
but»  AhatinieruHi  hi  Uie  heat  df  w&le,  said  again  to  &8thl»» 
t  had  done  thisi  day  h^re,  ^^  What  would  you  ask  of  desin^ 
ar  The  queen  i«phed,  "  It  I  h&te  found  faTont  in  thy 
i  O  king,  let  hiy  Itfbi  and  that  of  my  jpebj^te's  be  dteh  fM 
r  petition,  for  we  are  all  iold  to  be  de«troyedi  Md  tiktmAf 
pated.**  The  king  answered,  '^  And  who  is  he  thaldaM 
KUM  what  you  mention  t*'  Estltef  daid,  **  This  IfMan^ 
ti  you  see,  ib  our  mortal  eneihy/*  HakMn  hl^lirifig  ^is,  WIM 

confounded.  At  the  s^ne  time  the  khig  ro^  tip  in  giMt 
ij^  left  the  banqucitin^  fo^m^  and  w^l  hito  the  gimteli 
sent.  Haman  threw  himself  at  the  ftet  oiibfe  queeni  wiw 
yfag  on  a  bed  or  Sofo,  on  which^  &ftef  the  mAnnet  dt  tM 
ianSi  she  had  reclined  to  bat.  At  thM  ihstuit,  AhMttHrUB 
ned,  and  seeing  Haman  on  the  ijuei^h^s  bed^  he  ^di  ^  Wffl 
ho  force  the  queen  before  me  in  my  own  houte  I"  Ssi«^ 
ly  the  attendants  covered  the  face  of  Hamahi  WhOm  tli^ 
dered  ad  condemned  to  die.  One  of  the  kin{^*s  ^agei  <(rti^ 
id,  that  Haman  erected  for  Mordeeai  a  galloWs  fifty  l^bill 
.  Ahasuerus  said,  '^  Hang  Itaman  tipon  the  galloWs ;"  tod 
as  hanged  accordingly.  Esth.  iii. — vii. 
Fler  this  the  king  gave  Haman's  employment  to  MOirdecaij 
bis  forfeited  estate  to  Esther.  He  revoked  the  edict  which 
i^pointed  the  massacre  of  the  Jews.  Esth.  viii.  1,  2>  &e» 
AMAN,  the  son  of  Hammedatha,  an  Amalekite,  of  tkd 
of  Agag.  King  Ahasuerus  having  received  Htaian  into 
nr,  promoted  him  above  all  the  court,  who  bent  the  knee  to 
or  probably  prostrated  themselves  wholly  before  him  as  a 
^  wlien  he  entered  the  palace.  This,  Mordeeai  the  Jew 
ned ;  for  which  slight,  Haman  plotted  the  extirpation  dT 
irhdle  Jewish  nation,  which  was  providentially  prevented. 
Nm  Was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  fifty  cubits  high,  which  he 
prepared  for  Mordeeai.  His  house  was  given  to  queen 
ie!r,  and  his  employments  to  Mordeeai.  His  ten  sons  weve 
ttcecuted. 

'ORDECAI,  the  son  of  Jair,  a  celebrated  Jew  of  the  tribe 
lemaniin,  uncle  and  guardian  of  Esther,  queen  of  {^eAia^ 
iB«nig  King  Ahasucrus's  life,  the  enmity  of  Haman  agafbiat 

Am  downfal  and  destruction  of  that  proud  minister,  iitid 
fMttotion  of  Mordeeai  to  his  office,  with  the  other  bl«* 
iAm  ch'cumstEinces,  which  contributed  to  save  the  Jewtth 
)B  from  extirpation,  arc  recorded  in  the  book  of  Esther, 
also  Ahasuerus,  Ebther,  and  Haman. 
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ESTHER,  a  Jewish  virgin,  whose  great  beauty  raised  her 
to  the  throne  of  Persia,  whereby  she  saved  her  country  from 
the  total  extermination  planned  by  the  proud  Haman,  prime 
minister  and  favourite  of  king  Ahasuerus.  The  learned  are 
not  quite  agreed  who  this  king  Ahasuerus  wa8,but  Josephus  po- 
sitively asserts,  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus  of  prophane  story ;  and  the  Septuagint, 
throughout  the  whole  booK  of  Esther,  translate  Ahasuerus  by 
Artaxerxes.  Most  authors  agree  in  this  last  opinion,  and  in- 
deed the  extraordinary  kindness  shown  by  Artaxerxes  to  the 
Jews,  can  scarce  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  supposing, 
that  they  had  so  powerful  an  advocate  as  Esther  to  soucit  for 
them. 

ESDRAS,  or  EZRA,  a  Jewish  priest,  and  doctor  of  the 
law.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  sent  him  vrith  rich  presents  for 
the  use  and  ornament  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  rebuQt  under 
Zerubbabel;  he  also  ordered  the  neighbouring  governors  to 

f  provide  him  with  what  conduced  to  the  pomp  of  the  Jewish  re- 
igion,  and  to  exempt  the  priests  from  paying  taxes.  Ezra  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  collector  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture ; 
and  that,  by  divine  inspiration,  he  added  some  things  which 
happened  after  the  death  of  the  authors.  It  is  supposed  he 
wrote  the  Chronicles,  besides  those  books  which  bear  his 
name  ;  die  two  last  of  which  are  exploded  as  apocryphal,  even 
by  the  church  of  Rome, 

XERXES  II.,  succeeded  his  father  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
on  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  was  assassinated  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  by  his  brother  Sogdianus. 

SOGDIANUS,  a  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  who  mur- 
dered his  elder  brother,  king  Xerxes,  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  Persian  throne.  He  was  but  seven  months  in  possession 
of  the  crown.  His  brother  Ochus,  who  reigned  under  the 
name  of  Darius  Nothus,  conspired  against  him,  and  suffocated 
him  in  a  tower  full  of  wann  ashes. 

DAKIUS  II.,  sumamed  Ochus,  and  also  Nothus,  was  one  of 
the  natural  sons  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  He  ascended  the 
Persian  throne  in  the  year  423  B.  C.  His  history  as  a  sove- 
reign is  but  a  description  of  successive  revolts,  terminating  in 
the  defeat  and  death  of  those  who  excited  them.  He  died  in 
the  tw^entieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Arsaces,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  and  received  the 
appellation  of  Mnemon  from  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
traordinary memory.  It  is  related  of  Mnemon,  that  while  at- 
tending upon  his  father  in  his  last  hours,  he  asked  how  he 
could  best  perform  the  duties  of  government,  to  which  Darius 
replied,  that  he  had  himself  constantly  acted,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  religion* 
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PARYSATIS,  an  infamous  Persian  queen,  wife  of  Darius 
Noduiflf  and  mother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Cyrus,  die 
younger  brother.  Her  nartialit^  for  Cyrus  led  her  to  commit 
the  greatest  iigustioe  ana  barbanties ;  and  she  poisoned  Statira^ 
Ae  wife  of  Artaxerxes* 

ARIARATHES  I.,  king  of  Cappadocia^  who  joined  Darius 
Oduis  in  his  expedition  against  Effypt,  where  he  acquired 
noch  glory.  His  nej^ew,  me  secomi  of  that  name,  defended 
his  kingdom  against  Ferdiccas,  the  general  of  Alexrader ;  but 
he  was  defeated,  and  hanmd  on  across,  in  the  eighty-first  jrear 
«f  hiB  age,  B.  C.  821.  His  son,  Ari^rathes  III.,  escaped  the 
■aasacre  which  attended  his  fistther  and  hb  followers;  andafiter 
Ae  death  of  Perdiccas,  he  recovered  Cappadocia,  by  conquer- 
ing Amyntas,  the  Macedonian  generaL  He  was  suf^ceeded  by 
hbaon  Ariamnes. 

ARTAXERXES  H.,  king  of  Persia,  was  simamed  Mne* 
■on,  on  account  of  his  extensive  memory.  He  was  the  son 
«f  Darius  U.,  by  Parysatis,  and  had  three  brothers,  Cyrus, 
Oatanea,  and  Oxathres.  His  name  was  Arsaces,  which  he 
^■nged  into  Artaxerxes  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  HSs 
Irother  Cyrus  was  of  such  an  ambitious  disposition,  that  he 
nsaolved  to  make  himself  king,  in  opposition  to  Artaxerxes* 
Farysads  always  favoured  Cyrus;  ana  when  he  had  attempted 
the  life  of  Artaxerxes,  she  obtained  his  pardon  by  her^  en- 
treaties and  influence.  Cyrus,  who  had  been  appointed  over 
Lydia  and  the  sea-coasts,  assembled  a  large  army,  under  va- 
rious pretences,  and  at  last  marched  against  his  brother,  at  the 
head  of  100,000  barbarians,  and  13,000  Greeks.  He  was  op- 
posed by  Artaxerxes,  with  900,000  men,  and  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  at  Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed,  and  his 
feices  routed.  It  has  been  reported,  that  Cyrus  was  killed  by 
Artaxerxes,  who  was  so  desirous  of  the  honour,  that  heput  to 
death  two  men  for  saying  they  had  killed  him.  The  Greeks, 
who  had  assisted  Cyrus  against  his  brother,  though  at  the  dis- 
of  above  six  hundred  miles  from  their  country,  made 
way  through  the  territories  of  the  enemy,  and  nothing  is 

fiunous  in  the  Grecian  history  than  the  retreat  of  the  ten 

dMNisand.  After  h|e  was  delivered  from  the  attacks  of  his 
teotber,  Artaxerx'^S^-stirred  up  a   war   among  the  Greeks 


t  Sparta,  and  exerted  aO  his  influence  to  weaken  the 
of  the  Greeks.  He  married  two  of  his  own  daughters, 
Atossa  and  Amestris,  and  named  his  eldest  son,  Darius, 
Id  be  successor.  Darius,  however,  conspired  against  his  father, 
was  put  to  death ;  and  Ochus,  one  of  the  younger  sons, 
d  also  Artaxerxes,  made  his  way  to  the  throne,  by  causing 
Uldder  brothers,  Ariaspes  and  Arsames,  to  be  assassinated.  It 
Mtad  Artaxerxes  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  consequence  of  his 
*  unnatural  behaviour,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
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after  a  reign  of  forty-six  years,  B.  C.  358.  It  is  paijA  AftneTjL.e& 
had  a  hundred  and  fifty  children,  three  hundred  and  fifty  con- 
cubines, and  only  four  legitimate  sons. 

CYRUS  the  YOUNGER,  son  of  Darius  Nothua,  «ii4  h^ 
therof  Artaxerxes.  He  was  sent  by  his  father,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Athens.  Artaxerxes 
succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  Nothus ;  and  Cyrum 
mad  with  ambition,  attempted  to  assassinate  him.  jSee  die 
preceding  article. 

ASPASIA,  or  MILTO,  mistress  of  Cym  the  Yo9U«erf 
bom  about  B.  C.  4^1,  of  free  parents,  at  Phocis,  in  loiuja;  WM 
brought  up  virtuously,  thougn  in  povertv»  wd  beiog  ym 
beautiftd,  with  the  singularity  of  fine  light  nm,  naturoUy  <wr 
uig,  attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the  satraps  of  Cyrus,  w)i9 
forced  her  father  to  deUvcr  her,  against  her  consent,  to  hin^ 
for  the  seragUo  of  this  prince.  She  was  precepted  tp  Cyrps; 
but  her  modesty,  dignity,  and  grief,  so  afiected  hiin«  th^t  he 
applied  himself  seriously  to  gain  her  affections ;  equality  wnp 
established  between  them ;  and  their  union,  the  fiune  of  whiA 
was  spread  all  over  Greece,  and  even  in  Persia,  was  esteemfld^ 
jn^riagc.  In  effect,  the  regularity  of  her  manners  and  condiMfc  , 
and  the  respect  he  paid  to  her  understanding,  by  conaultiM  I 
her  on  the  most  important  affairs,  a  confidence  of  which  h»  hm  \ 
never  cause  to  repent,  gave  her  all  the  consideration  of  a  wiik 


jCyrus  afterwards  made  her  quit  the  name  of  Milto,  which  Alt    ] 
had  till  then  borne,  and  take  that  which  Aspasia  of  Miletut,  bf    , 
her  wit  and  beauty,  had  rendered  so  celebrated.    A  rich  chiit   ] 
of  gold  beiii^  sent  to  him,  of  curious  workmanship,  he  pnr 
sented  it  to  Aspasia,  sapng,  *'  it  was  worthy  the  wife  or  dau^ 
ter  of  a  kiiie;"  but  she  refUsed  it,  adviaing  him  to  send  it  ti    • 
Parysatb,  whose  favourite  son  hie  was,  w^ho  was  so  well  {dbMQl  i 
with  her  moderation,  th^t  she  returned  her  many  grand  pmr 
sents,  ;md  a  large  sum  of  gold,  all  of  which  Asnasia  deUveral  I 
to  Cyrus,  after  praising  the  generosity  of  bis  motner.    "  Ji  jmf  ^ 
be  of  service  to  you,"  mid  she,  "  who  are  my  riches  and  mf  ] 
ornament."    She  availed  herself  only  of  the  change  in  her  tur  J 
tune  to  rescue  her  father  from  the  state  of  poverty  in  which  ke   , 
had  formerly  lived.     Excited  by  his  mother  and  his  own  m^  ^ 
bitjon,  Cyrus  attempted  to  dethrone  his  elder  brother,  Afr  ^ 
taxerxes,  but  perished  in  the  trial.    In  the  year  401  B.  Gt  ^ 
Aspasia  was  taken  by  the  army  of  the  conqueror ;  and,  on  hjjl  ^ 
commanding  her  to  be  sought,  they  brought  her  before  Ua'- 
loaded  with  chains.    At  this  Artaxerxes  was  very  angry ;  piA 
her  conductors  in  prison,  and^  ordered  her  to  be  clothed  is 
mamiificent  apparel.   The  tears  of  Aspasia  flowed  more  abuuiri 
antly  than  before.    She  had  tenderly  loved  Cyrus,  and 
grettcd  him  sincerely;  but  at  length  was  forced  to  accept 
dresses  which  the  king  had  sent  her,  and  was  ^ooii  ranked  At; 
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ighisiioiMii.   Hb  wife  Statin  waj^idniivioig;  tmdw 
Itt  coiiU  iiot  atiH  Burnr  her,  he  hsttowedon  ber  neariy  the  swm 
kMCWM  ••  ft  omeiL  BatitwaslongbefinrebUatteotioptwdl^ 
•peetcoold  eflboe  the  remembrance  of  Cynia  from  her  heart* 
CT£8IAS»  a  natiye  of  Cmdufi,  who  accompaoiedi  CyriWs 
Ike  eott  of  Darius,  in  his  expedition  against  hit  brother  Ai>< 
tagfrwaj  by  whom  he  waa  taken  prisoner.    But  curing  Ar-> 
mBpnrfMi  of  a  wound  he  received  in  the  battle,  he  becwi^e  ^ 
^eat  &Tourite  at  the  court  of  Persia,  where  he  continiied  pracr* 
tiJDgidKfnc  fixr  seventeen  years,  and  was  employed  in  several 
■^ganntinws>    He  wrote  tlie  History  of  Persia,  in  twenty^faiM 
teslrs,  and  a  History  of  tiie  Indies*  But  these  works  are  mm 
Isii^  jMid  afl  we  haye  remainipg  of  them  nanabridgUMn^  €Oi»v 
|Ah1  iiy  Photius.    Several  of  the  ancients  considered  Ctssias 
ftiriHdoui  writer;  yet  Qthen  of  ^ancient  historians,  aswdl 
aa  flome  modem  Christian  writers,  have  adof^ed  in  part  Tm 
durandlogy  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 
GUBiUiCUUS,  A  LacedemcmiaB,  nAo  mu  sent  to  quiet 
ttJftyaantines,  hut  beJBff  recalled,  relused  to lAinr,  and  fled 
to'C^pros  the  Yoimger,  mio  save  jbJm  the  comnaBa  of  IBfiOd 
tibsiek  aoldiers.    He  obtained  a  victory  oiver  Artaierses,  yba 
MS  ao  encaged  at  the  defeat,  that  when  Oearchus  feU  into 
Viiumds,  by  the  tueacbery  of  TissaphQcnes,  ha  put  him  iqmo* 
fiatdy  to  death. 

DATABfES,  a  distinguished  mffitary  commander,  who  first 
lerved  among  the  guards  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  was 
sfterwards  employed  in  the  war  against  the  Cadusians.  In  this 
boriness  he  gained  so  much  credit,  ^d  so  high  a  name,  that 
'he  was  appointed  governor  of  that  part  of  Cilicia  which  borders 
m  Cappadoda.  Datames  was  afterwards  appointed  to  re- 
Thyua,  who  had  revolted  against  the  king.  He  performed 
ike  duty,  and  took  his  opponent  prisoner,  who  was  a  very  tall 
sijl  stout  man,  and  of  a  terrible  aspect.  He^used  him  to  be 
in  the  robes  of  a  satrap,  and  decoSted  with  a  gold 
and  bracelets ;  and  at  the  same  time  putting  himself  into 
^  rustic  attire  of  a  huntsman,  with  a  club  in  one  hand,  and  A 
in  the  other,  to  which  Thyus,  thus  fastened,  was  led  into 
royal  poesence,  as  if  he  were  a  wild  beast.  The  king  was 
lUkly  pleased  with  the  incident,  and  appointed  Datames  to  be 
I'siStf  of  ihe  Egyptian  war ;  but  while  preparations  were  mak- 
he  was  ordered  to  go  in  quest  of  Aspis,  who  had  revoked 
his  allegiance.  The  success  and  liigh  merit  of  Datames 
the  envy  of  the  courtiers,  who  combined  to  ruin  him. 
les,  apprized  of  their  intention,  resolved  to  be  before- 
with  them,  by  quitting  the  king's  service,  and  making 
independoit.  His  own  son  was  the  first  to  carry  the 
to  court  of  his  father's  rebellion.  The  king  sent  against 
i  very  numerous  army,  but  it  was  unsuccessful ;  and  the 
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most  it  coiilil  extort  was  tlic  nominal  submission  of  Datanieiy 
wlio  in  every  en^a<rcment,  proved  himself  the  superior.  Ar- 
taxerxeK  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  rebellious  general;  and 
as  he  found  himself  incapable  of  conquering  hiniy  he  deCer- 
minetl  to  adopt  the  means  of  treachery,  by  which  he  finally 
accomplit<lied  his  end.  Datames  was  assassinated  by  the  handa 
of  Mithridates,  who,  in  concert  with  the  king,  pretended  to  be 
an  open  enemy  of  his  sovereign,  wliile  he  was  seeking  the 
means  of  performing  wliat  lay  nearest  his  heart. 

TISSAPHEKNES,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  commander  of  die 
forces  of  Artaxerxes  at  Cunaxa,  ag:unst  Cjtus.  It  waa  by  bit 
valour  and  intrepidity  that  the  king's  forces  gained  the  victoiy ; 
and  for  this  he  obtained  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  in  mar- 
riage, and  all  the  provinces  of  which  Cyrus  was  governor. 
This  popularity  did  not  long  eontinue,  and  the  )dng  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death  when  he  had  been  conquered  by  Age- 
silaus,  B.C.  395. 

PHAKNABAZUS,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  a  peraon  of 
tlie  same  name,  B.  C.  409.  He  assisted  the  Lacedaanomau 
against  the  Athenians,  and  gained  their  esteem  by  his  fUendlr 
behaviour  and  support.  His  conduct,  however,  towards  Ala- 
biacles,  was  of  the  most  perfidious  nature,  and  he  did  nol 
scruple  to  betray  to  his  mortal  enemies  the  man  he  had  lo^g 
honoured  with  his  friendship. 

CLEARCHUS,  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  in  Pontus,  who  waa 
killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Grecians  in  this  period. 

CIMON,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general,  was  the  son  of  the 
famous  Miltiades,  by  the  daughter  of  a  Thracian  king.  He 
was  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his  youth,  and  the  refonna* 
tion  of  his  moraia  when  arrived  to  years  of  discretion.  He  be* 
haved  with  great  courage  at  the  battle  of  Samalis,  and  ren- 
dered liimseh*  popular  by  his  muniAcence  and  valour.  He  de* 
feated  the  Persian  fleet,  took  t^vo  liundred  ships,  and  totally 
routed  their  land  army  the  very  same  day,  B.  C.  465.  Ciaaon 
thus  gained  great  wealth,  both  to  the  public  and  to  1»™— 1£ 
In  liis  public  character  he  had  behaved  with  ummpeadied 
honesty ;  and  as  a  private  citizen  he  dedicated  his  wealdi  la 
the  most  excellent  purposes,  lie  demolished  the  incloaum 
about  his  grounds  and  gardens,  permitting  every  one  to  entcr» 
and  take  what  fruits  tliey  ])leased ;  he  kept  an  open  tables 
where  both  rich  and  poor  were  plentifully  entertained.  If  be 
met  a  citizen  in  a  tattered  suit  of  clothes,  he  nuide  some  of  bia 
attendants  exchange  with  him ;  or  if  the  quality  of  the 
rendered  that  kindness  unsuitable,  he  caused  a  sum  of 
to  be  privately  given  him.     All  this,  however, 
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;  he  did  not  concur  svery  measure  of  tl^  oommooallf  ; 
I  Aerefore  the  p  ty  detennined  not  to  banish  hba, 

;  to  put  him  to  aeaio.  rue  crime  kid  to  hb  charge  waa, 
t  by  presents  from  the  Macedoniansi  he  was  premiled  upon 
let  sup  a  manifest  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  ccmauests, 
IT  talon^  from  the  JrersL  is  the  gold  nunes  of  Tniace. 
iinice»  Cunon's  sister,  used  i  .  her  interest  in  his  behalf,  and 
ong  others,  spoke  to  Peric  t  celebrated  orator.  He 
^  mdeed,  Cimon*s  rival,  am  m  »  no  doubt,  assisted  in  stir- 
If  vp  the  prosecution  againsi  him.  Pericles  spolbe  in  such  a 
Doer,  that  it  plainly  appeared  he  did  not  think  him  ffuOty ; 
[9  in  consequence  of  this,  Cimon  was  only  banished  1^  the 
racism.  He  was  afterwards  recalled  from  his  exile;  and  at 
return  he  made  a  reconciliation  between  Lacedsmon  and 
oounteymen;  after  which  be  totally  ruined  the  Persian 
iL  He  died  as  he  was  besieging  the  town  of  Citium,  in 
pras.  He  may  be  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks  whose  spirit 
1  boldness  defeated  the  armies  of  the  barbarians.  He  was 
h  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Persian  power,  that  he  formed 
»lan  of  totally  destroying  it ;  and  in  his  wars  he  had  so  re^ 
^  the  Persians,  that  they  promised,  in  a  treaty,  not  to  pass 
Chelidonian  islands  with  their  fleet,  or  to  approach  wrabin 
av*s  journey  of  the  Grecian  seas. 

PEIuCLES,  an  Athenian  of  a  noble  family,  eon  of  Xan- 
ppus  and  Agariste.  He  was  naturally  endowed  with  great 
rers,  which  he  improved  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Damon, 
Zeno,  and  of  Anaxagoras.  Under  these  celebrated  masters 
became  a  commander,  a  stcatesman,  and  an  orator,  and 
Red  the  affections  of  the  people  b^his  uncommon  address 
I  well  directed  liberality.  When  he  took  a  share  in  the  ad- 
astration  of  public  affairs,  he  rendered  himself  popular  by 
MMing  Cimon,  who  was  the  favourite  of  the  nobility,  and  to 
lOve  every  obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition, 
lessened  the  dignity  and  the  power  of  the  court  of  the  Are- 
igus,  whom  the  people  had  been  taught  for  ages  to  respect 
Ito  venerate.  He  also  attacked  Cimon,  and  caused  him  to  be 
■shed  by  the  ostracism.  Thucydides  also,  who  had  suc- 
ded  Ctmon  on  his  banishment,  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
iMes  remained  for  15  years  the  sole  minister,  and,  as  it  may 
•aid,  the  absolute  sovereign  of  a  republic  which  always 
mtd  itself  so  jealous  of  its  liberties,  and  which  distrusted  so 
di  the  honesty  of  her  magistrates.  In  his  ministerial  ca- 
ll^, Pericles  did  not  enrich  himself,  but  the  prosperity  of 
Ms  was  the  object  of  his  administration.  He  made  war 
fast  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  restored  the  temple  of  Delphi 
he  care  of  the  Phocians,  who  had  been  illegally  deprived  of 
1^  honourable  trust.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Stcyo* 
ii  near  Nemcea,  and  waged  a  successful  war  against  the  in* 
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haUtants  of  Samos  at  the  request  of  his  favourite  nustress 
Aspasia.  The  Peloponnesian  war  was  fomented  by  his  am- 
bitious views  ;  and  wnen  he  had  warmly  represented  the  flou- 
rishing state,  the  opulence^  and  actual  power  of  his  country, 
the  Athenians  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  undertake  a  war 
against  the  most  powerful  republics  of  Greece,  a  war  which 
continued  for  37  years^  and  which  was  concluded  by  the  de- 
struction of  their  empire,  and  the  demolition  of  their  walk. 
The  arms  of  the  Athenians  were  for  some  time  crowned  with 
success,  but  iin  unfortunate  expedition  raised  clamours  affainst 
Pericles,  and  the  enraged  populace  attributed  all  their  loBses 
to  him,  and  to  make  atonement  for  their  iU  success,  they  con- 
demned him  to  pay  50  talents.  This  loss  of  popular  fieivour  hj 
republican  caprice,  did  not  so  much  affect  Fericles  as  the  re- 
cent death  of  all  his  children ;  and  when  the  tide  of  unpopa*? 
larity  was  passed  by,  he  condescended  to  come  into  the  public 
assembly,  and  to  view  with  secret  pride  the  contrition  of  hb 
fellow  citizens,  who  universally  begged  his  forgiveness  for  the 
violence  which  they  had  offered  to  his  ministerial  character.  He 
was  again  restored  to  all  his  honours,  and,  if  possible,  invested 
with  more  power  and  more  authority  than  before;  but  the 
dreadful  pestilence  which  had  diminished  the  number  of  Ui 
family,  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  about  B.  C.  4S9,  in  his  seven- 
tieth year,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  terrible  malady  which 
robbed  Athens  of  so  many  of  her  citizens.  Pericles  was  for 
forty  years  at  the  head  of  the  administratioui  twenty-five  yean 
with  others,  and  fifteen  alone,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
empire  during  his  government  gave  occasion  to  tne  Athemani 
pubhcly  to  lament  his  loss,  and  venerate  his  memory.  As  he 
was  expiring,  and  seemingly  senseless,  his  friends  that  stood 
around  his  bed  expatiated  with  warmdi  on  the  most  glorious 
actions  of  his  Ufe,  and  the  victories  which  he  had  won,  when 
he  suddenly  interrupted  their  tears  and  conversation,  by  saying, 
that  in  mentioning  the  exploits  that  he  had  achieved,  and 
which  were  common  to  him  with  all  generals,  they  had  foi^gol 
to  mention  a  circumstance  which  reflected  far  greater  glory 
upon  him  as  a  minister,  a  general,  and  above  all,  as  a  man. 
It  is,  says  he,  that  not  a  citizen  in  Athens  has  been  obliged  to 
put  on  mourning  on  my  account.  The  Athenians  were  S0 
pleased  with  his  eloquence,  that  they  compared  it  to  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  as  to  another  &ther  of  the  gods,  they  gave 
him  the  sirname  of  Olympian.  The  poets,  his  flatterers,  said 
that  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  with  all  her  charms  Bjod  her 
attraction,  dwelt  upon  his  tongue.  When  he  marched  at  die 
head  of  the  Athenian  armies,  Pericles  observed  that  he  had 
the  command  of  a  free  nation  that  were  Greeks,  and  citueM 
of  Athens.  He  also  declared,  that  not  only  the  hand  of  a 
magistrate,  but  also  his  eyes  and  his  tongue  should  be  pan 
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IMthl^y  fer  the  odkfamlQd  comtesaii  Aspasuit  milgecled  bkn 
tfrtkm  ndicnle  md  the  cenwife  of  Idi  laiow  citiiena ;  hut  if  ha 
tfimnJied  ^ycr  aatre  and  nuJewleDt  ranarhii  the  Atbemans 
had  occasion  to  execrate  die  memory  of «  mtm^n^MH  hy  hia 
a— migb^  corrupted  the  purity  and  itmooence  of  their  morals, 
and  wtiomade  ncentiouBiieta  reapeetaUOf  and  ibe  indulgenoe^f 
aTCtyimpiHedeaire  the  quaUftcation  of  die  ao)dier  as  weU  as  of 
aenator.  Pericles  lost  all  his  legitimate  children  by  the 
itaiotf  and  to  caA  a  natural  son  by  lus  own  name  he  was 
eUyd  to  repeal  a  law  which  he  had  made  against  spurioua 
ddureiit  and  whidi  he  had  enforced  wttfa  peat  severity* 
TM^  aon,  catted  PericleB,  became  one  of  the  ten  ^^^^erak  who 
MM  I  did  Alcibiades  in  the  admimstration  of  affiurs,  andj  fike 
Intfloffleaguesy  he  was  condemned  to  death  tjy  the  Atheniansi 
I9  Jdw  unfortunate  batde  of  ArgJausse. 
AflPASIA  of  Miletus,  a  courtezan,  who  settled  at  Ath«u» 
Ibe  adminiatiatiott  of  Periddi«  andone  of  tlw  moat  noted 
of  antiquity.  She  was  of  admiraUe  beauty;  yet  her 
nad  eloquencei  still  more  than  her  beauty^  gained  her  exr 
litadiwy  repata«ipn  aniong  aU  raOn  in  4>  xepaU^^  In 
mtjfimHT  she  surpassed  aU  her  contamponriea ;  and  her  con- 
WBMtkm  was  so  entertaining  and  instructivef  that  notwith- 
alHidinv  tiie  dishonourahle  cbmmeroe  she  carried  out  persona 
of  the  mat  distinction^  male  and  female,  resorted  to  her  house 
as  to  an  acad^ay ;  she  even  numbered  Socrates  among  her 
and  admirers.  She  captivated  Pericles  in  such  a 
that  he  dismissed  bis  own  wife  to  espouse  her ;  and, 
hg^her  universal  knowledge^  irresistible  elocution,  and  intriguing 
,  she  in  a  great  measure  influenced  the  administration  of 
She  was  accused  of  having  excited,  from  motived  of 
resentment,  the  war  of  Peloponnesus;  yet,  calamitous 
HaAat  long  and  obstinate  conflict  proved  to  Greece,  and  par- 
iiiaihilj  to  Athens,  Aspasia  occasioned  still  more  incurable 
asAi  to  both.  Her  example  and  instructions  formed  a  school 
ili  AthenR,  by  which  her  dangerous  profession  was  reduced  into 
The  companions  of  Aspasia  served  as  models  for 
and  statuary,  and  themes  for  poetry  and  panegyric, 
were  they  merely  the  objects  but  the  authors  of  many 
works,  in  which  they  established  rules  for  the  beha- 
of  their  lovers,  particularly  at  table ;  and  explained  the 
'  caining  the  heart  and  captivating  die  affections.  The 
bdaviour,  and  artifices  of  this  cUss  of  women,  became 
y  more  seductive  and  dangerous,  and  Athens  thence- 
iiidi  nmained  the  chief  school  of  vice  and  pleasure,  as  weD  as 
llititntore  and  philosophy. 

-'•"Sennippus,  a  comic  poet,  prosecuted  Aspaua  for  impiety^ 
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Tvhich  seems,  in  the  idea  of  the  Greeks,  to  have  consisted  in 
dispiitinjL;  the  existence  of  their  imaginary  gods,  and  introduc- 
ing new  opinions  about  celestial  appearances.  But  she  was 
acquitted,  though  much  against  the  tenor  of  the  law,  by  means 
of  l^ericles^  who,  according  to  Eschines,  shed  many  tears  in 
his  application  for  mercy  in  her  behalf. 

After  tlie  death  of  Pericles,  at  the  age  of  70,  B.  C.  4^,  we 
hear  nothhig  of  her,  but  that  Lysicles,  a  grazier,  by  his  in- 
tercourse with  her,  became  the  most  considerable  man  in 
Athens. 

XANTIPPUS,  a  son  of  Pericles,  who  disgraced  his  father 
by  his  disobedience,  his  ingratitude,  and  his  extravagance. 
He  died  of  the  plague  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

NICIAS,  an  Athenian  of  considerable  note,  was  the  son  of 
Niceratus,  and  inherited  very  large  property,  of  which  a  great 
part  consisted  in  the  silver  mines  at  Laurium.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  his  wealth  he  attained  to  consequence  in  the  state,  even 
during  the  life  of  Pericles ;  and  after  the  death  of  that  great 
man,  he  became  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Athenian  government 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  had  the  command  against  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Sphacterio; ;  and  being  upbraided  by  Cleon 
for  want  of  success,  he  proposed  to  that  demagogue  to  take  hii 
place.  He  consented,  and  though  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
military  affairs,  he  made  up  in  zeal  and  energy  what  he  wai 
deficient  in  with  regard  to  experience,  and  completely  efiected 
the  purpose  which  he  had  proposed.  In  B.  C.  423,  Nicias 
connnanded  in  an  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  the  island 
of  Cythera^  in  which  he  was  successful;  but  though  he 
gained  nuich  reputation  by  the  transactions  in  which'  he 
engaged,  yet  he  was  perpetually  endeavouring  to  restore  peace* 
which,  after  the  death  of  Cleon,  and  Brasida  in  battle,  he  per- 
fonned  ;  and  a  treaty,  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  league  offensive  and 
defensive,  was  signed  B.  C.  421.  Alcibiades  was  now  rising 
into  public  esteem,  and  seemingly  bent  upon  embroiling  the 
aflairs  of  Greece,  in  order  to  give  himself  scope  for  action. 
General  tranquillity  had  not  been  restored  by  the  peace  of 
Nicias ;  a  renewal  of  the  Pelopoimesian  war  followed,  and  the 
people  of  Athens  determined  to  send  a  powerful  force  into 
Sicily,  in  order  to  as^i^t  the  iCgestines  in  their  war  with  the 
Syracusans.  Nicias,  notwithstanding  his  opposition  to  this 
rash  measure,  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus ;  and  the  expedition  set 
sail  in  the  yeiix  B.  C.  415.  The  Athenian  troops  landed  in 
Sicily,  and  possessed  themselves  of  several  towns ;  and  Alci- 
biades being  recalled,  Nicias  and  Lamachus  took  a  strong  post 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse.  The  siege  of  that  city 
commenced  in  the  next  campaign,  and  Nicias,  after  some  sue- 
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nnfal  aetioii%  drew  a  line  of  cbrcimtvaDation  qiiite  round  H* 
TSm  prospect  of  success,  which,  for  a  moment,  seemMsd  to  optt 
Wfon  him,  was  clouded  by  the  arrival  of  firesh  supjdies^  and 
Inge  reinforcements  from  C!orinth«  Lamachus  being  shfin, 
two  new  generals,  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes,  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  former  was  sent  from  Athens  with  a  supply  of 
BKHney,  and  an  assurance  to  Nidas  of  a  speedy  succour* 
Nicias  constantly  recommended  cautious  measures,  and  when 
Demosthenes,  who  arrived  with  a  large  reinforcement,  pro-* 
poeed  an  immediate  assault  upon  the  city,  he  argued  strondy 
against  such  a  hasard.  He  was,  however,  out-voted  in  uie 
eoancil  of  war,  and  the  attempt  was  made,  which  was  defeated, 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  Athenians.  Demosthenes  was  so  much 
dUieartened  by  the  result,  that  he  advised  on  instantly  raising 
die  ciege,  and  returning  to  Athens.  But  Nicias  declared,  that 
he  would  rather  die  ^fore  the  place  than  abandon  an  enter> 
prise  which  still  might  succeed,  and  expose  himself  to  an  ig- 
■ominions  condemnation  from  his  countrymen*  The  aspect  of 
aSnrs  soon  became  stiU  more  gloomy ;  the  Syracusans  received 
powerful  succours,  and,  what  was  much  more  alarming,  a  pes-' 
tikntial  disease  broke  out  in  the  Athenian  camp,  which  dsily 
thinnpd  their  numbers.  Nicias  now  thought  seriously  of  re^ 
iiwariiig,  and  every  thii^  was  prepared  for  embarkation.  As 
the  Syracusans  had  no  suspidon  of  this  design,  it  might  have 
keen  easily  effected,  when,  just  at  the  moment^  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  took  place.  The  superstition  of  Nicias  was  alarmed, 
and  he  refused  to  so  on  board  the  vessel  till  he  had  consulted 
die  soothsayers.  These,  willing  to  appear  wise,  directed  that 
Am  departure  should  be  delayed  thrice  nine  days,  and  thus  the 
only  opportunity  to  escape  was  lost.  The  enemy  attacked  the 
Amenians  by  sea  and  land ;  destroyed  a  niunber  of  their  ships, 
■id  the  residue  was  closely,  blocked  up  there,  and  nothing  was 
laft  them  but  to  make  the  best  retreat  they  were  able  to  some 
ftiendly  Sicilian  state.  "  By  false  intelligence,"  says  the  his- 
toriui,  *^  Nicias  was  prevented  from  commencing  this  march 
wlien  it  might  have  been  safe ;  and  when  want  of  provisions  at 
lugdi  compelled  him  to  leave  his  camp,  the  passes  were  already 
Uodsed  up.  There  could  not  be  a  scene  of  deeper  distress, 
at  the  moment  when  the  army  commenced  its  march, 
loning,  not  only  all  its  baggage,  but  the  sick  and  wounded, 
dung  round  their  comrades,  and  appealed  to  the  gods  and 
against  the  cruelty  of  leaving  them  to  a  mercuess  foe. 
himself  was  the  most  melancholy  figure  in  the  group ; 
down  by  disease  and  anxiety,  pale  and  squalid,  he  seemed 
la  centre  in  himself  the  afflictions  of  the  whole.  His  mind, 
sr,  was  entire;  he  bore  up  against  despondency,  and  he 
every  effort  to  inspire  courage  in  his  men,  and  to  make 
preserve  that  order  which  alone  could  ensure  to  them 
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safety.  As  they  proceeded^  they  were  continually  harassed  by 
the  cavalry  and  light  troops  of  the  enemy,  and  exposed  to  die 
want  of  every  necessary.  Many  were  cut  off,  and  at  length 
Demosthenes,  with  the  whole  rear-guard,  was  forced  to  sur- 
render. Niciasy  with  the  van,  arrived  exhausted  at  the  ri?«r 
Asinarus,  and  while  they  were  crossing  it,  and  quenching  their 
extreme  thirst,  the  Syracusan  cavaliy,  ridinff  among  them, 
made  great  slaughter,  without  meeting  with  the  slightest  re- 
sistance. The  greater  part  was  killed.  Nicias  and  a  small 
body  surrendered,  upon  condition  that  the  slaughter  should 
cease.  The  Syracusans,  after  a  day  of  triumph,  assembled  to 
determine  the  fate  of  their  captives,  and  they  resolved  to  put 
the  generals,  at  least,  to  death.  Nicias  and  Demosthenes 
being  informed  of  the  determination,  prevented  it  by  a  volun- 
tary termination  to  their  hves.  This  terrible  disaster  h^p* 
pened  in  the  year  B.  C.  413.  Nicias  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  virtue,  and  a  sincere  lover  of  his  country.  His  man- 
ners were  mild,  and  his  principles  were  humane  and  pacific. 

LAIS,  the  famous  courtezan,  bom  at  Hyrcania,  a  small  eSty 
in  Sicily ;  and  being  carried  into  Greece  by  Nicias  the  Athe- 
nian general,  began  her  conquests  by  music.  Almost  all  the 
celebrated  courtezans  of  antiquity  were  originally  musidaiiSr 
According  to  Athenaeus,  lib.  xiii.,  music  was  thought  a  neces- 
sary female  accomplishment  in  the  time  of  Darius,  for  P^ 
menio  wrote  Alexander  word,  that  he  had  taken  at  Damascus 
three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  Persian  Monarch's  coih 
cubines  prisoners,  who  were  all  well  skilled  in  music,  and  peN 
formed  on  the  flute  and  other  instruments.  Lais  was  sup 
posed  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  courtezan  Timandra  and 
Alcibiades.  She  began  first  to  exercise  her  powers  of  enchant^ 
ment  at  Corinth  in  Greece.  She  is  often  called  the  Corin- 
thian, ft*om  having  passed  great  part  of  her  life  in  that  volup- 
tuous city.  She  set  so  high  a  price  on  her  favours,  that  D^ 
mosthenes,  of  whom  she  require^l  for  one  night  ten  thousand 
drachmas,  refusing  to  comply  with  her  demands,  said,  ^  he 
would  not  buy  repentance  at  so  high  a  price."  As  a  caprice, 
she  was  more  indulgent  to  the  disgusting  cynic  Diogenes. 
Aristippus,  another  philosopher,  but  much  more  amiable,  almoel 
ruined  himself  in  sacrifices  to  this  terrestrial  divini^,  who 
loved  him  less  than  Diogenes.  When  he  was  rallied  on  her 
coldness,  he  said,  '*  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  either  wine  or 
fish  is  in  love  with  me,  yet  I  enjoy,  and  feed  on  them  both  witk 
great  pleasure."  This  female  sometimes  ridiculed  the  fidelity 
^6f  the  philosophers  whom  she  had  captivated.  '*  I  do  not 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  austerity  of  philosophers,  ftt 
with  this  fine  name,  thev  are  as  much  in  my  power  as  the  rest 
of  the  Athenians."  Aner  having  corrupted  all  die  youth  of 
Corinth  and  Athens,  she  went  into  Thessaly  to  see  a  young 
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wsfl  in  love,  when,  it  is  said,  that  Bome 
f,  assaaniutted  her  in  the  temple  of 

JLCHUS,  a  Eoa  of  Xenophanes.  sent  into  Sidly  with 
d  He  was  IdQed  B.  C.  414,  befoie  Syracuse,  where  he 

9  mucli  courage  and  intrepidity. 

'B1ADE8,  son  of  Clinias,  an  Athenian,  was  one  of 

. t  tiplendid  and  reinarkable  characters  of  the  age  in 

li  be  lived— the  golden  age  of  Greece!  Nobly  horn,  rich, 
bvidvonie,  vigorous,  endowed  with  an  excellent  ui^eratanding, 
and  evtry  <iL)ulity  thiit  could  inspire  love  andeateeu,  he  wanted 
OfJy  principle  and  steadiness  to  render  bin  &  truly  gre^  man. 
He  early  displayed  the  ru  ag  passion  of  his  life,  that  of  sur- 
puan^  others,  and  accom  plisning  every  thing  on  which  be  set 
tusouiid.  One  adventure  in  his  childhood  is  very  characte- 
ristic of  liis  temper.  Bong  at  ]^y  with  other  boys  in  the 
street,  it  was  his  turn  10  throw  BomethinA  across  the  way.  A 
loaded  waggon  ci)min^'  up  at  the  instant,  he  called  on  the  drivex 
to  <top  for  liim.  TIil-  driver,  r^ardleta  of  bis  request,  whip- 
ped oil  Ids  horseti,  and  the  other  boys  cleared  the  road;  mit 
AJcibiailf'H  threw  iiitn.-^elf  on  the  ground  directly  before  the 
m^on,  and  liadc  the  man  to  drive  OQ  if  he  thought  fit.  Hiis 
resOTutiun  caused  the  waggoner,  in  a  fiight,  uunediately  to 
Mop  his  iior^es.  ^ikIi  a^iild  could  not  turn  out  a  common 
youth.  He  »oon  e.xliibited  stronf  passions,  irregularity  of  ooo- 
duct.  and  a  strange  mixture  of  levity  and  seriousness.  His 
lieauty  rendered  hiin  a  very  general  object  of  that  love  which 
appears  funieiiinib  to  have  been  a  pure,  sometimes  an  ambi- 
niiMia,  sonic-limes  3  scandalous  attachment  among  the  Greeks. 
il  was  his  fortune  to  excite  the  virtuous  affection  of  Socrateaj 
sad  that  philosoplier  t(iok  uncommoa  pains  to  correct  aQ  that 
was  wroii£:  in  him,  and  tnun  bira  to  honourable  piu-suits  and 
just  priiiciplc-s  ;  and  though  he  was  not  entirely  successful,  his 
|Kipil  &eeni.->  never  totally  to  have  lost  the  beoefitof  his  instruc- 
tions. 

Several  anecdotes  of  his  youth  display  the  vivacity  of  his 
temper  and  his  understanding.  Going  cue  day  into  a  gram- 
nar  school,  hu  asked  for  a  volume  of  Homer,  and  the  mastra 
answering'  him  th.a  W  had  none,  Alcibiades  gave  him  a  box 
OR  the  ear  .iml  walked  out;  by  whiqb  action  he  meant  to  im- 
ply, that  the  {K-i-'iin  n ho  was  not  conversant  with  Homer,  waa 
nnfit  to  su|>(riiitriid  the  education  of  youth.  He  once  called 
at  the  hou^e  of  I'ei  iilee,  his  relation  and  guardian,  in  order  to 
speak  to  hiii) :  aixl,  being  told  that  Pericles  was  busy  in 
ttidying  ih<:  acctuiits  he  was  to  lay  before  the  people,  "  He 
kad  better,  .1  Alcihiades,  "  study  how  to  avoid  giving  them 
^  accoun  all."  One  day,  m  a  mere  frolic,  and  in  conse- 
■ficBoe  of  a      imiac  to  hie  compuioDs,  he  gave  a  box  on  the 
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ear  to  Hipponicus,  a  respectable  man  of  rank  and  fortune. 
This  act  ot  insolence  was  talked  of  through  the  city,  and 
various  expectations  prevailed  of  the  event.  Early  next 
morning,  Alcibiades  went  to  the  house  of  Hipponicus,  and, 
being  admitted  into  his  presence^  stripped  himself,  and  offered 
his  naked  body  to  be  chastised  as  he  pleased.  This  humilia* 
tion  disarmed  the  resentment,  and  engaged  the  esteem  of  Hip- 
ponicus,  so  that  some  time  after  he  gave  him  his  daughter 
Hipparete  in  marriage. 

Alcibiades  early  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  hia 
country.  He  lived  at  the  time  when  his  country  was  a  scene 
of  conAision.  The  Greeks,  grown  insolent  from  their  conquest 
in  Persia,  turned  their  arms  against  each  other,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  most  opulent  states  of  Athens  and  Lacedsmoiu 
Alcibiades,  in  the  midst  of  an  expedition  he  had  planned 
against  the  enemy,  was  recalled  home  to  answer  some  charge 
of  a  private  nature ;  but  fearing  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  in- 
stead of  going  to  Athens,  he  offered  his  services  to  Sparta, 
where  they  were  readily  accepted.  By  his  advice  the  Lace- 
daemonians made  a  league  with  Persia,  which  gave  a  favourable 
turn  to  their  affairs.  13ut  his  credit  in  the  republic  giving  riae 
to  jealousies  against  him,  he  privately  reconciled  himself  to  his 
country,  and  took  again  the  command  of  an  Athenian  army* 
Here  victory  attended  all  his  motions.  The  loss  of  sevexal 
battles  obliged  the  Spart^ins  to  sue  for  peace.  He  enjoyed  his 
triumphs,  however,  only  a  short  time  at  Atliens,  one  unsuc- 
cessfhl  event  making  it  expedient  for  him  to  retire.  In  his 
absence  the  Spartans  again  took  the  lead,  and  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  JEges  entirely  subdued  the  Athenian  power.  Alci- 
biades, though  an  exile,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  power  of 
his  country ;  of  which  the  Spartans  having  intelligence,  pro- 
cured him  to  be  assassinated.  He  was  a  man  of  admiraUe  ac- 
complishments, but  indifferent  principles ;  of  great  parts ;  and 
of  an  amazing  versatility  of  genius. 

DEMOSTHENES,  an  Athenian  general,  sent  to  succeed 
Alcibiades  in  Sicily.  He  attacked  Syracuse  with  Nicias,  but 
his  efforts  were  ineffectual.  After  many  calamities,  he  feH 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  his  army  was  confined  to  hard 
labour. 

THRASYBULUS,  an  eminent  Athenian,  was  the  son  of 
Lycus,  and  the  restorer  of  liberty  to  his  country.  When  the 
government  of  the  four  hundred  succeeded  the  overthrow  of 
the  democracy  in  the  year  B.  C.  411,  he  was  commander  of  a 
galley ;  and  in  connection  with  Thrasyllus,  he  destroyed  the 
aristocracy  in  the  camp  at  Samos,  and  re-established  democracy 
there ;  and  then  proposed  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  in  exile  at 
Alagnesia,  and  restored  him  to  his  country.  Thrasybulua  and 
Thrasyllus,  having  pursued  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  brought  it 
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to  anacdonin  the  Straits  between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  inwhidr 
die  AAemans  eaptured  twenlr  ships  of  the  enemyi  with  ^e 
lose  of  fifteen  of  uieir  own.  Another  engagement  soon  afl^ 
actmied,  and  the  result  of  the  arrival  of  Aldlnades's  squadron 
was  a  complete  victoiy  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  When 
Akibiades  was  made  ^neral  of  the  Athenian  forces  both  by 
sea  and  land^  he  nommated  Thra^bulus  for  one  of  his  co(- 
leagnes;  but  a  misunderstanding  afterwards  taking  place  be- 
tween them,  Thrasybulus  impeached  Alcibiades  bdbre  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Athenians,  and  procured  his  disgrace.  On  oc- 
casion of  the  establishment  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens '  by 
Ae  {nAaence  of  the  LacedsemonianSi  Thrasybulus  was  one  of 
ae*m«l  other  citizens  who  took  refuge  in  the  Theban  territoiy; 
andlsealous  for  the  emancipation  of  tiis  country  from  servitude^ 
be  engaged  a  small  body  of  ftigitives  to  join  him  in  an  expe- 
dition to  Attica,  and  took  possession  of  the  important  fortress 
of  Phyla,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bceotia.  Besieged  by  the  GreekS) 
Thrasybulus  by  his  activity  retnilsed  them,  and  even  followed 
tfieni,  in  their  disorder,  to  Athens.  Having  also  surprised  a 
poet  which  they  occupied  near  Phyla,  the  thirty  tyrants  re- 
BMyved  from  Adiens  to  Eleusis,  and  Thrainrbulus  seized  this 
lypportunity  of  attacking  the  Piraeus,  and  his  enterprise  snc- 
eeeded.  He  then  issued  a  proclamation,  animating  the  Athe- 
naas  to  resist  their  tyrants,  and  to  restore  a  free  government. 
Having  done  this,  he  established  himself  in  the  Piraus.  The 
constitution  of  Athens  was  then  changed,  by  substituting  in- 
stead of  the  thirty  tyrants,  ten  magistrates,  one  from  each  tribe. 
The  LacedoBmonians  still  retained  their  influence  over  these 
magistrates,  who  sent  to  Sparta  soliciting  assistance  against 
Tbrasvbulus.  At  length,  however,  this  resolute  commander 
prevailed  so  as  to  open  a  negociation  between  the  Athenians 
and  the  Spartan  government,  which  terminated  in  the  with- 
drawing of  the  Spartan  garrison,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a 
popular  constitution  at  Athens.  This  happy  close  of  the  con- 
•nt  was  followed  by  the  union  of  citizens  of  both  parties,  in  a 
aolemn  thanksgiving  to  Minerva,  at  her  temple  in  the  citadel^ 
ifken  Thrasybulus  exhorted  them  to  future  concord.  The 
faaaining  tyrants  at  Eleusis  endeavoured  to  foment  dissensions 
in  Athens ;  but  the  business  terminated  in  an  act  of  amnesty  or 
dbKrion,  which  was  passed  by  the  influence  of  Thrasybulus  in 
Ae  assembly  of  the  people,  and  ratified  by  an  oath.  This  re- 
vobtion  happened  in  the  year  B.  C.  401.  In  accomplishing 
Qm  event,  1  hrasybulus  acted  with  the  most  disinterested  pa- 
Metisw ;  for  the  thirty  tyrants,  when  he  seized  the  castle  of 
JPIlgrla,  had  ofiered  to  make  him  one  of  their  number,  and  to 
fanlon  any  twelve  of  the  exiles  whom  he  might  name;  to  which 
afler  he  replied,  that  exile  was  much  more  honourable  than  any 
civB  authority  purchased  on  such  conditions.    Thrasybulus 
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mained  for  some  time  in  umnolested  retirement,  enjoying  the 
honour  accompanying  the  olive  wreath,  which,  according  to  the 
simple  manners  of  the  age,  wa&  bestowed  upon  him  for  his 
services.  But  in  the  year  B.  C.  390,  after  the  death  of  Conon, 
the  foreign  possessions  and  influence  of  the  Athenians  were  in 
danger  of  being  lost;  and  therefore  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Thrasybulus,  with  which  he 
sailed  to  the  Hellespont.  On  this  occasion  he  induced  two 
Thracian  provinces  to  become  aUies  to  Athens,  and  compelled 
the  Byzantines  and  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  cities  to 
abolish  the  aristocratical  governments,  and  accept  of  the 
Athenian  model  and  alliance.  He  next  proceeded  against  the 
isle  of  Lesbos,  in  the  Lacedaemonian  interest,  and  reduced  the 
whole  island  to  obedience.  Thence  he  sailed  for  Rhodes, 
having  previously  raised  supplies  from  the  maritime  towns  of 
Asia,  and  the  capital  of  ^amphylia.  He  also  indulged  his 
men  in  private  pillage ;  and  thus  so  much  provoked  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  they  made  an  attack  in  the  night  on  the  tents,  and 
nut  a  number  of  the  Athenians  to  the  sword,  among  whom  was 
rhrasybulus  himself.  Such  was  the  inglorious  termination  of 
a  life  that  had  been  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  his  native 
country. 

CON  ON,  a  renowned  Athenian  general  and  admiral,  who 
flourished  about  B.  C.  395.  After  his  defeat  by  Lysander,  he 
fled  to  Evagoras  King  of  Cyprus.  After  which  he  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  with  whose 
army  he  delivered  Athens  from  its  oppressors,  and  rebuilt  its 
walls.  In  the  360th  year  of  Rome,  he  beat  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  a  sea  fight  near  Cnidus,  upon  the  coast  of  Asia,  de- 
prived them  of  the  sovereign  rule  they  had  on  sea  ever  since 
the  taking  of  Athens,  and  gained  some  other  considerable  ad- 
vantages over  them ;  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  Teribasus 
a  Persian,  who  envied  his  glory,  he  was  put  to  death. 

TIMOTHEUS,  an  Athenian  general,  son  of  Conon.  He 
signalised  himself  by  his  valour  and  magnanimity,  and  showed 
that  he  was  not  inferior  to  his  great  father  in  military  prudence. 
He  seized  Corcyra,  and  obtained  several  victories  oyer  the 
Thebans,  but  his  ill  success  in  one  of  his  expeditions  disgusted 
the  Athenians,  and  Timotheus,  hke  the  rest  of  his  nobfe  pre- 
decessors, was  fined  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  retiiea  to 
Chalcis,  where  he  died.  He  was  so  disinterested^  that  he 
never  appropriated  any  of  the  plunder  to  his  ovm  use,  but  after 
one  of  nis  expeditions,  he  filled  the  treasury  of  Athens  with 
1200  talents.  Some  of  the  ancients,  to  intimate  his  continual 
successes,  have  represented  him  sleeping  by  the  side  of  F(H<- 
tune,  whilst  the  goddess  drove  cities  into  his  net. 

PHILOCLES,  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
during  the  I^eloponnesian  war.     He   recommended   to  his 
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eui  !0ff  Ae  m(ht  hand  of  siieh  of  the  eii^^ 
.teka^  tlMi  Ibnr  m«^  be  nnd«red  unfit  fer  service. 
Uik  fbtt  wee  edofled  Irr  ell  tbe  tai  edaoirab  except  one,  but 
thflir  ezpeetetieDe  weie  fruilnitedt  end  instead  of  bdng  con- 
ibe J  were  totally  defi»[ited  at  iEgospatamus  b^ 
aad  Fbilodea  was  pjit  to  deatb,  with  the  rest  of  kia 


IN  the  Mimnthropei  or  the  Manhateri  a  fimious  Athe- 
who  died  about  B.  &  400.  We  have  many  sayings  of 
kis  aolaeB  recofded,  but  no  frets  dP  his  life. 
THfiBAMENES,  a  edebffated  Athmian  general,  patriot^ 
'  phflesopber.^  He  defeated  the  Megaiens,  and  suppressed 
a  tmnk  in  Athens;  but  the  Athenians  being  at  last  cum-- 
pisteljr  sulguffated  by  the  Spartans,  demolished  their  walls, 
enlyected  them  to  thirty  Qrrants,  all  under  Spartan  in- 
ezoept  Thenunenes,  who  was  the  only  one  of  ll^  thirty 
dwfc  stood  up  for  the  interest  of  his  oountry.  The  rest  abused 
llsBr  power  in  the  most  cruel  and  arbitrary  manner.  But 
llM9runei|es's  patriotic  opposition  to  these  tyrants  only  ended 
in  his  own  deatn.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  drank  the  bowl  of 
pninonj  he  drank  to  the  health  of  Critias,  his  accuser,  but  along 
with  that  compBment  he  unprecated  a  curse  on  the  tyrant^ 
wfakk  was  aoon  after  fulfilled. 

IPHICRATES,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general,  was  bom  in: 
a  hnmUe  rank  of  life,  beins  the  son  of  a  shoemaker;  but  by 
Boproviug  the  situation  in  which  he  was  thrown,  he,  at  an  early 
age,  raised  himself  to  a  high  military  command.  As  he  ad^ 
▼aiused  in  the  army,  he  shoved  himself  a  strict  disciplinarian^ 
and  attentive  to  every  circumstance  of  military  improvement* 
He  made  war  against  the  Thracian,  obtained  some  victories 
over  the  Spartan,  and  assisted  the  Persian  king  against 
Bgypt.  He  changed  the  dress  and  arms  of  his  soldiers,  and 
lendered  them  more  alert  and  expeditious  in  using  their 
weapons.  In  the  social  war,  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  by  the 
Anenians  for  the  recovery  of  Byzantium,  under  the  joint  cent- 
aauds  of  Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  and  Chiures.  The  two  former 
red  from  the  latter  on  the  proposal  to  attack  the  enemy's 
during  a  violent  storm,  and  were  in  ccmsequence  charged 
by  him  with  treasonaUe  intentions.  They  were  recalled  by 
people  of  Athens,  and  publicly  {prosecuted.  Timotheus 
condemned,  and  went  into  exile.  Iphicrates  defended 
elf  with  great  spirit,  and  was  acquitted.  He  was  indebted 
Ais  not  only  to  nis  eloquence,  but  to  the  menacing  appear- 
round  the  tribunal  of  several  military  partisans.  When 
aqptoached  for  alloTring  and  encouraging  so  violent  a  proceed- 
be  replied,  **  I  have  long  borne  unns  for  the  safety  of  my 
itry,  and  should  be  very  unwise  not  to  employ  them  to 
myaeUl'*    From  this  time,  however,  be  ceased  to  serve  ia. 
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the  army.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Cotys,  King  of  Thn 
and  died  B.  C.  380.  He  left  one  son,  named  Menethc 
When  Iphicratcs  was  once  reproached  of  the  meanness  of 
origin,  he  observed,  tliat  he  would  be  the  first  of  his  fan 
but  that  his  detrcictor  would  be  the  last  of  his  own. 

CHABRIAS,  an  Athenian  general  and  philosopher,  n 
chicHy  signalised  himself  when  he  as.si.sted  the  Boeotians  agai 
Agosilaus.  In  this  celebrated  campaign,  he  ordered  his  i 
diers  to  put  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and  fimdy  to  rest  tl 
spears  upon  the  other,  and  cover  themselves  with  their  shiel 
by  which  moans  he  daunted  the  enemy,  and  had  a  statue  rai 
to  his  honour  in  that  same  posture.  He  assisted  also  N 
tanebus,  Kin^  of  Kgypt,  and  concpiered  the  whole  island 
Cyprus;  but  he  at  last  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  excessive  coura 
and  despised  to  fly  from  his  ship,  when  he  had  it  in  his  poi 
to  save  his  life  like  his  companions,  B.  C.  37G. 

PIIOIOHO,  an  Athenian  general,  who  succeeded  Call 
B.  C.  \o2,  gave  great  proofs  of  his  courage  in  the  l^elop 
nesian  war,  and  in  defeating  the  estates  to  pay  his  army ; 
also  refused  the  rank  of  commander-in-chief. 

CLKON,  an  Athenian,  who,  though  originally  a  tanr 
became  general  of  the  armies  of  the  state  by  his  intrigues  fl 
eloquence.  He  took  Thoron  in  Thrace,  and  was  killed 
Amphipolis,  in  a  battle  with  Brasidas,  B.  C.  422. 

CALLICRATH)AS,  a  Spartan  general,  and  commandei 
the  fleet  in  Lesser  Asia.  He  displayed  great  disinterest! 
ness  and  valour;  defeated  Conon  the  Athenian  general,  i 
afterwards  blocked  him  up  in  Mitvlene.  The  Atheiui 
fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  in  the  engaj 
ment  the  Spartan  commander*s  ship  was  sunk,  and  he  pensl: 
B.C.  405. 

LYSAXDER,  an  eminent  Spartan  commander  in  the  1 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  the  son  of  Aristoclitus 
descendant  of  the  Heraclida;,  but  not  of  the  royal  line.  AIm 
the  year  B.  C.  KM),  Lysander  was  made  the  naval  commanc 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  His  first  measure  was  to  draw 
Ephesus  from  the  interest  of  Athens,  which  he  accompliafai 
and  at  the  same  time  gaim^d  the  friendship  of  Cyrus  t 
younger.  He  gsive  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  consisting 
one  hundrtHl  and  twenty  ships,  at  .Egos-Potamos,  in  the  Tk 
cian  Chersonesus,  and  wholly  destroyed  it  except  three  ahi 
with  whicli  the  enemy *s  general  fled  to  Evagoras,  king 
Cyprus.  In  this  celebrated  battle,  which  happened  405  ya 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  Athenians  lost  three  tkoun 
men,  and  with  them  their  empire  and  influence  among  t 
neighbouring  states.  Lysander  knew  how  to  take  advanti 
of  this  victory,  and  in  the  following  year  Athens,  worn  out  b; 
long  war  of  twenty-seven  years,  gave  itself  up  to  the  power 
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lemyi  and  submitted,  in  every  respect,  to  the  power  of 
bemon.  The  govemment  of  Athena  was  totally  chai^god, 
liirty  tyrants  were  set  over  it  by  Lysander.  This  success, 
be  honour  of  having  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war» 
red  the  conqueror  extremely  proud,  ana  amUtious  of 
r  distinctions  than  the  constitution  of  his  country  would 
He  aimed  at  universal  power,  by  estaUishing  ariato- 
in  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  and  ne  attempted  to  make 
"own  of  Sparta  elective,  in  order  that  he  mignt  seize  it  for 
iff  but  was,  in  this  respect,  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  acr 
.  of  gross  corruption  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  his 
wes*  The  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  die  Thebans, 
him  from  the  accusations  of  his  adversaries,  and  he  waa 
fith  Pausanias  against  the  enemy.  The  Spartan  troops 
defeated,  and  their  general,  Lysander^  killed  in  the  year 
394.  His  booty  was  recovered  by  his  colleague,  Pau* 
I,  and  honoured  with  a  magnificent  fimeraL  Xysander 
.  brave  man,  but  his  ambition  merited  the  severest  censure, 
as  arrogant  and  vain  ii^  his  public,  as  well  as  in  his  private 
ict,  and  he  received  and  heard  with  the  greatest,  avidity 
jrmns  which  his  courtiers  and  flatterers  sung  to  his  honour, 
n  the  midst  of  all  his  pomp,  his  ambition  and  his  intrigues;, 
led  extremely  poor,  and  on  account  of  his  poverty  his 
liters  were  rejected  by  two  opulent  citizens  of  Spart%  to 
1  they  had  been  betrothed  during  the  life  of  their  fiither. 
f  LIPPUS,  a  Lacedaemonian  commander,  son  of  Clear-; 
was  sent  about  the  year  B.  C.  414,  through  the  influence 
^Sander,  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse,  when  it  was  besieged  by 
Lthenians.  He  obtained  a  great  victory  over  Nidas  and 
osthenes,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender.  He  accompa- 
Lysander  in  his  expedition  against  Athens,  and  was  pre- 
it  the  capture  of  that  city.  After  the  faU  of  Athens,  he 
ntrusted  with  the  money  that  had  been  taken  in  the  plun- 
rhich  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  talents.  His  avarice 
d  him  to  violate  liis  trust  by  a  fraud ;  he  unsewed  the  hot- 
}{  the  bags  in  which  it  was  contained,*  and  secreted  about 
hundred  talents.  His  theft  was  discovered,  and  to  avoid 
punishment  due  to  his  guilt,  he  fled  firom  his  country,  and 
obliged  to  live  in  exile  the  remainder  of  his  days.  By  this 
r  meanness,  the  glory  of  all  his  former  actions  was  tar- 
dy and  his  name  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  the 
ly  it  deserves. 

IITIAS,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  set  over  Athens  by  the 
tans.  He  was  eloquent  and  well-bred,  but  of  dangerous 
iples,  and  cruelly  persecuted  his  enemies,  and  put  them  to 
L  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  those  citizens  whom 
ippressioD  had  banished.     He  had  been  among  the  dis- 
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ciples  of  Socrates,  and  had  written  elegies  and  other  coi 
dons,  of  which  some  fragments  remain. 

MINDARUS9  a  commander  of  the  Spartan  fleet  durii 
Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Athenian! 
died  B.  C.  410. 

PHCEBIDAS,  a  Spartan  general,  sent  to  assist  the  i 
donians  against  the  Thracians.      He  seized  the  citac 
Thebesy  for  which  act  of  perfidy,  the  Spartans,  instead 
warding,  disgraced  and  banished  him,  though  they  still  rei 
the  citadel.    He  died  B.  C.  410. 

OTHRYADES,  one  of  the  three  hundred  Spartani 
fought  against  three  hundred  Argives,  when  those  two  n 
disputed  their  respective  ri^ht  to  Thyreata.  Two  Ai 
Alcinor  and  Cronius,  and  Otnryades,  survived  the  battle. 
Arffives  went  home  to  carry  me  news  of  their  victory 
Otnryades,  who  had  been  reckoned  among  the  number  < 
slain  on  account  of  his  wounds,  recovered  himself,  and  c 
some  of  the  spoils  of  which  he  had  stripped  the  Argive 
the  camp  of  his  countrymen ;  and  after  he  had  raised  a  U 
and  had  written  with  his  own  blood  the  word,  vici,  on  his  € 
he  killed  himself,  unwilling  to  survive  the  death  of  hb 
trymen. 

BRASIDAS,  a  celebrated  general  of  the  Lacedsemo 
who  flourished  B.  C.  4S4.  He  defeated  the  Athenians  b 
and  sea,  took  many  places,  and  rendered  himself  formida 
all  the  neighbouring  states.  He  conquered  the  Athenu 
their  attempting  to  surprise  Amphipolis,  but  died  of  the  w^ 
he  received  in  tnat  battle. 

AGIS  I.,  king  of  Sparta.  He  was  considered  a  great  ] 
cian,  and  used  to  say,  **  If  we  would  rule  many,  we  mual 
many." 

TIMCEA,  the  wife  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  who  wi 
bauched  by  Alcibiades,  by  whom  it  is  said  she  had  a  son 
was  rejected  from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  although 
declared  him  legitimate  on  his  death-bed. 

LEOTYCHIDES,  a  son  of  Timcea,  the  wife  of  Agis 
of  Sparta.  The  legitimacy  of  his  birth  was  disputed  bv 
and  it  was  generally  beUeved  that  he  was  the  son  of  Alcib 
He  was  nrevented  from  ascending  the  throne  of  Sparta  b 
sander,  though  Agis  had  declared  him  at  his  death  hia  1 
son  and  heir,  and  Agesilaus  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

AGESILAUS  II.,  king  of  the  Lacedieuionians,  the  a 
Archidamus  II.,  was  raised  to  tlie  throne  notwithstandin 
superior  claim  of  Leotychides.  Upon  his  promotion  h 
vised  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  anticipate  the  lung  of  Pern 
was  making  great  preparations  for  war,  i  to  attack  li 
his  own  dommions.  He  was  himself  choi  Mr  thia  ezptd 
and  gained  so  many  advantages  over  1      inemy,  that  i 
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^ague^  which  the  Athenians  and  the  Thebans  formed  against 
Jhe  LaoedaemonianSf  had  not  obliged  him  to  return  home,  he 
'ould  have  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  the  heart  of  the 
^ersian  empire.    He  ffave  up,  however,  all  these  triumphs,  to 
^some  to  the  succour  of  his  country^  which  he  happily  relieved 
liy  his  victory  over  the  allies  in  Boeotia.     He  obtained  another 
mear  Corinth ;  but  to  his  great  mortification,  the  Thebans  after- 
guards gained  several  over  the  Lacedaemonians.    These  misfor- 
tunes at  first  raised  some  clamour  against  him.     He  had  been 
flick  during  the  first  advantages  which  the  enemy  gained ;  but 
as  0oon  as  he  was  able  to  act  in  person,  by  his  valour  and  pru- 
dence he  prevented  the  Thebaqyi  from  reaping  the  advantages 
of  their  victories ;  insomuch  that  it  was  ffeneraUy  believed,  had 
lie  been  in  health  at  the  beginning,  the  Lacedaemonians  would 
liave  sustained  no  losses,  and  that  all  would  have  been  lost  had 
it  not  been  for  his  assistance.     It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
lie  loved  war  more  than  the  interest  of  his  country  required ; 
for  if  he  could  have  lived  in  peace,  he  would  have  saved  the 
Lacedagmonians  several  losses,  and  they  would  not  have  been 
engaged  in  many  enterprises  which  m  the  end  contributed 
much  to  weaken  their  power.    He  died  the  third  year  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fourth  olympiad,  being  the  eighty-fourth  yeat 
of  his  age,  and  forty-first  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  361.     Agesuaus 
'would  never  suffer  any  picture  or  sculpture  to  be  made  of  him, 
mad  prohibited  it  also  by  his  will.    This  he  is  supposed  to  have 
done  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  deformity ;  for  he  was 
of  a  short  stature,  and  lame  of  one  foot,  so  that  strangers  used 
to  despiso  him  at  the  fir.st  sight.     His  fame  went  before  him 
into  Eg}'pt,  where  they  had  formed  the  highest  idea  of  him. 
IVhen  he  landed,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  see  him  ;  but 
'when  they  saw  an  ill-dressed,  slovenly,  mean-looking  little  fel- 
low lying  upon  the  grass,  they  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and 
appl^  to  him  the  fable  of  the  mountain  in  labour.     He  was, 
however,  the  first  to  jest  upon  his  own  person ;  and  such  was 
the  gaiety  of  his  temper,  and  the  strenffth  with  which  he  bore 
the  rougnest  exercises,  that  these  qualities  made  amends  for 
Ids  corporeal  defects.     He  was  remarkable  for  plainness  and 
fiugaUty  in  his  dress  and  way  of  living.     Cornelius  Nepos  says, 
Aat  '^  although  great  presents  were  sent  him  by  kings,  gover- 
nors, and  states,  he  brought  none  of  them  to  his  own  house, 
diat  he  changed  nothing  of  the  diet  and  apparel  of  the  Lace- 
demonians.    He  was  contented  with  the  same  house  in  which 
Eorysthenes,  the  founder  of  his  family,  had  lived ;  and  whoever 
entered  there,  could  see  no  sign  of  debauchery  or  luxury ; 
hut  many  of  moderation  and  abstinence ;  for  it  was  iiirnished  in 
«ich  a  manner,  that  it  differed  in  nothing  from  that  of  any  poor 
or  private  person."     Upon  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  all  kinds  of 
k       proYisions  were  sent  to  him;   but  he  chose  only  the  most 
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common,  leaving  the  perfumes,  the  confectionsi  and  that  which 
was  esteemed  most  delicious  to  his  servants.  Agesilaus  was 
extremely  fond  of  his  children,  and  would  often  amuse  himself 
by  joining  in  their  diversions ;  one  day,  when  he  was  sur- 
prised riding  upon  a  stick  witli  them,  he  said  to  the  person 
who  had  seen  him  in  this  posture,  "  forbear  talking  oi  it  till 
you  are  a  father." 

CYNISCA,  daughter  of  Agesilaus,  King  of  Sparta,  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  exceUing  in  Olympic 
games.  Her  brother,  to  show  his  contempt  of  those  exercises, 
with  difficulty  persuaded  her  to  enter  his  lists ;  for  conceiving 
these  amusements  degraded  th^  dignity  of  manhood,  he  thought 
tliey  would  no  longer  be  held  in  estimation  if  a  female  could 
obtain  the  prize. 

ARCUIDAMUS,  King  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  father 
Agesilaus,  B.  C.  361.  He  was  a  warlike  prince,  but  going  to 
assist  the  Tarentines  against  the  Messapians,  he  was  slain,  after 
reigning  fifteen  years. 

AGIS  n..  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Archidamus,  and  grand- 
son of  the  famous  Agesilaus,  reigned  only  nine  years,  being  de- 
feated by  Antipater,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  in  the  second. 
year  of  his  universal  empire. 

AGESIPOLIS  I.,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Pausanias^ 
obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Mantina>ans.  He  reigned 
fourteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Cleom— 
brotus. 

CLEOMBROTUS  II.,  the  son  of  Pausanias,  king  ofl 
Sparta,  aft^r  his  brother  A^esipolis  I.  He  made  war  againfffl 
the  Boeotians,  and  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  treachero 
communications  with  Epaminondas,  he  gave  that  gene 
battle  at  Leuctra,  in  a  very  disadvantageous  place.  He  wa  ^ 
killed  in  the  engagement,  and  his  army  destroyed. 

AGESIPOLIS  n.,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta 
was  succeeded  by  Cleomcnes  II. 

CLEOMENES  IL,  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  brother  AgoiE 
sipolis  IL     He  reigned  thirty-four  years  in  the  greatest  tr; 
quill ity,  and  was  father  to  Acrotatus  and  Clconimus.     He 
succeeded  bv  Areus  L,  son  of  Acrotatus. 

PERDICCAS,  king  of  Macedonia,  son  of  Alexander, 
reigned  during  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  and  assisted  the 
cedaemonians  against  Athens.     He  behaved  with  great  cou 
on  the  throne,  and  died  B.  C.  413,  after  a  long  reign  of  gl 
and  independence,  during  which  he  had  subdued  some  of 
barbarian  neighbours. 

ARCHELAUS,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  the  natural  son 
Perdiccas  II. ,  and  succeeded  him   after  murdering  Alcet— ^ 
Perdiccas's  brother.     He  greatly  strengthened  his  kingd^ 
and  he  was  a  liberal  encourager  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
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]  Euripides  at  his  court)  and  employed  ihc  pencil  of 
D  wrrauit-nt  his  palace. 

NTAS  II.,  was  son  of  Menclaus,  and  king  of  Mace- 
llT  hia  murder  of  Pausanias.  He  was  txpcUed  fay 
,  and  restored  hy  the  Thessalians  and  Spartans. 
Hif  war  against  the  lUyrians  and  OlynthianK,  and  Uved 
it  age.  His  wife,  Eurydice,  conspired  agiunst  bis  life; 
■  inares  were  seasonably  discovered  by  one  of  hu 
»  by  a  former  wife.  He  had  Alexander,  Perdiccafl, 
Alexander  the  Great's  father,  by  his  first  wife; 
y  the  other  be  had  Archelaus,  Aridieus,  and  Menelaus. 
*  Tied  twenty-four  years;  and  soon  after  hia  death, 
Philip  murdered  all  his  brothers,  and  ascended  the 

iVRYUICE,  the  wife  of  Ankyntos,  king  of  Maccdon,  and 
iter  of  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  the  father  of 
ainderthc  Great,  and  one  daughter,  named  l^uryone.  From 
I  love  she  had  for  her  daughter's  husband,  she  con- 
i  against  her  husband^  but  Amyntas  discovered  the  plot, 
'  _  "  r.  On  the  death  of  Amyntas,  Alexander  as- 
I  the  throne,  but  he  iwrished  tbrough  tlie  ambition  of 
illier,  as  well  as  his  successor  Perdiccas.  Philip,  Iiow- 
rvcd  his  crown  from  all  her  attempts,  on  which  she 
E.lphicrate[>,  the  Athenian  general,  but  what  became  of 

KANDER  II.,  son  of  Amyntas  II..  king  of  Mace- 
s  treacherously  murdered,  B.  C.  370,  by  his  younger 
r  Ptok-niy,  who  held  the  kingdom  for  four  years,  and 
ray  f«r  Perdiccas  and  Philip. 

RDICC'AS,  a  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  supported 
I  tlirune  hy  Ipjiicratcs  the  Athenian  against  the  intru- 
f^t/t  Puusanias.     lie  was  killed  in  a  war  against  the  lUy- 

URIDATES  I.,  was  the  third  king  of  Pontus.  He 
nitary  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  his  attempts  to  make 
r  independent  proved  fruitless.  He  was  conquered  in 
'  J  and  obtained  peace  with  difficulty,  \enophon  calls 
»ly  a  gcivernor  of  Cappadocia.  He  died  B.  C.  363. 
OPIDAS,  an  illustrious  Theban  leader,  was  the  son 
of  a  distingiusbed  family  in  Thebes.  Though 
It  Up  in  afftuence,  he  adopted  a  frugal  and  simple  mode 
jp  and  emulated  in  private  and  public  virtue  his  noble 
Kpuninondas,  though  he  had  less  mental  cultivation 
b^Ut  hero.  He  married,  and  had  several  children,  but 
I  pion  intent  upon  serving  the  state  than  improving  his 
MM.  He  made  a  campaign  with  the  Theban  auxiliaries^ 
iwudied  to  the  aid  of  die  Spartaoa  in  the  PdoponDesuui 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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war,  and  in  a  battle  fought  at  Mantinea,  he  received  several 
wounds,  and  would  have  been  killed,  had  he  not  been  pro- 
tected by  Epaniinondas.  After  this  period,  the  citadel  of 
Thebes  behig  betrayed  to  the  Spartans,  Pelopidas,  with  many 
of  his  friends,  saved  their  lives  by  flight.  They  took  refuge 
in  Athens,  whence  they  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  those 
of  their  friends  who  remained  at  Thebes.  Pelopidas,  animated 
with  the  love  of  liberty  and  his  country,  was  continuaUy  urging 
his  fellow  exiles  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  native  citv 
out  of  the  hands  of  foreiun  and  domestic  tvrants,  and  at  lenrai 
a  pliin  was  formed  to  collect  the  exiles,  and  to  endeavour  to 
eftect  a  revi>liitit)n.  Pelopidas  undertook  to  be  the  leader  of 
this  bold  enterprize ;  and,  accordingly,  with  only  eleven  asso* 
ciates,  he  left  Athens  on  a  certain  day  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  proceeded  to  Thebes,  'llie  party  was  in  the  habits  of 
peasants,  with  dogs  and  hunting  poles,  as  if  they  were  from 
tile  country  on  a  hunting  expedition.  Thus  disguised,  they 
entered  Thebes  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which 
kept  the  mass  of  the  ^x^ople  within  doors  ;  here  they  were  im- 
mediately joined  by  about  thirty  or  forty  others,  who  were 
a])pnzed  of  their  approach.  The  two  The])an  rulers  were  at 
an  entertainmeni,  given  purposely  by  Phiiidas ;  and  although 
they  received  an  intimation  of  the  entrance  of  some  exiles,  paid 
little  or  no  regard  to  the  fact.  A  letter  disclosing  the  whole 
conspiracy  was  received  by  Archias,  one  of  the  rulers,  from 
an  Athenian  friend ;  but  although  he  was  told  that  it  contained 
matter  of  great  importance,  he  tlu'ew  it  aside,  exclaiming 
"  Business  to-morrow !"  which  aftemv'ards  became  a  proverbial 
saying.  M'hile  these  ])ersons,  half  intoxicated,  were  easily 
despatched  by  some  of  the  conspirators,  who  entered  the  room 
in  female  habits,  Pelopidas  and  his  party  had  the  more  difficult 
task  of  breaking  into  the  houses  of  two  others  of  the  sup- 
porters of  tyranny  and  overpowering  them.  When  this  was 
effected,  they  sallied  out  into  the  streets,  proclaiming  liberty 
to  the  Thebans,  and  arming  all  who  joined  them  out  of  the 
shops  of  the  armourers.  On  the  next  morning,  they  were 
joined  by  the  body  of  exiles  from  Athens,  and  £paminonda% 
who  had  abstained  from  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  night,  havnq; 
collected  all  the  most  respectable  citizens,  put  an  end  to  the 
confusion,  and  avowed  the  common  cause.  Pelopidas,  who 
was  universally  hailed  i\s  the  deliverer  of  Thebes,  was  phoeA 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  at  his  instigation  measures  were 
taken  to  recover  the  citadel  from  the  Lacedsemonian  garrison. 
The  fortress  was  surrounded,  and  compelled  to  surrender  fiat 
want  of  provisions.  The  date  of  this  revolution,  which  was 
the  commencement  of  the  Theban  glory,  is  fixed  at  the  first 
year  of  the  one  hundredth  olympiad,  or  the  year  B.  C.  380. 
In  the  subsequent  war  with  Sparta,  Pelopidas  exercised  all 
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the  talents  of  a  brave  and  able  general.  He  defeated  the 
eoemv  at  Tanagra,  in  which  he  slew  their  general  with  his 
own  nand.  Pelopidas  is  considered  as  the  first  who  inspired 
the  Thebans  with  the  ambitious  desire  of  rising  to  distinction 
among  the  states  of  Greece,  and  extending  tlieir  power  by 
conquest  His  military  fame  was  of  an  earlier  date  than 
that  of  Epaminondasy  though  the  latter  came  in  time  to  be 
superior.  It  is,  however,  to  the  honour  of  both,  tliat  they 
lived  in  perfect  amity,  and  concurred  in  every  measure  for  the 
advancement  of  tlieir  coimtry.  Before  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
he  supported  with  his  Voice  the  advice  of  Epaminondas  for  an 
immediate  engagement,  and  at  the  head  ot  the  sacred  band 
he  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  day.  He  was 
joint  commander  with  that  chief  in  the  expedition  into  the 
Peloponnesus,  in  which  the  city  of  Messene  was  restored, 
and  partook  with  him  the  danger  of  a  charge  made  against 
them  on  their  return,  for  having  illegally  prolonged  their 
command. 

The  Thessalians  having  requested  the  aid  of  the  Thebans 
against  the  tyrant  Alexander,  of  Pherae,  Pelopidas  was  sent 
with  an  army  into  that  country,  and  brought  the  king  to  terms. 
He  afterwards  marched  into  Macedonia,  as  arbitrator  of  a  dis- 
pute in  the  royal  family  of  that  country ;  and  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  his  equity  was  such,  that  he  was  entrusted  with  a 
number  of  noble  hostages,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  tran- 
quillity, <imong  whom  was  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the 
.Great.  He  went  a  second  time  into  Macedonia,  where  new 
tomuhs  had  arisen ;  and  obliged  Ptolemy,  the  usurper  of  the 
throne,  to  give  his  own  son,  with  fifty  others,  as  hostages  for 

?;rforming  the  conditions  enjoined  him.  Returning  through 
hessaly  with  a  small  escort,  he  met  with  Alexander,  the 
Pheraean,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  with  his  colleague, 
Innenias,  went  to  him  unarmed,  trusting  to  the  sacredness  of 
flicir  character  as  ambassadors.  The  tyrant,  however,  seized 
their  persons,  and  took  them  with  him,  as  prisoners,  to  Phcrae. 
The  spirit  of  Pelopidas  supported  him  under  this  misfortune, 
and  he  even  sent  messages  of  defiance  to  Alexander,  telling 
hnn  that  he  acted  very  absurdly  in  putting  to  death  so  many  of 
bk  own  innocent  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  sparing  him, 
who,  he  might  be  sure,  would  severely  punish  him  for  his  per- 
fidy, should  he  ever  get  out  of  his  hands.  Alexander,  in  re- 
iBiTi,  asked  "  Why  is  Pelopidas  in  such  haste  to  die  ?"  "  In 
order,"  the  hero  replied,  "  that,  by  my  death,  thou  mayest  be- 
oome  the  sooner  hateful  both  to  gods  and  men,  and  thus 
hrought  to  destruction."  Soon  after  this,  Epaminondas  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  orders  to  invade  Thessaly, 
«*d  proceed  against  the  tyrant.  It  was  the  object  nearest  his 
heart  to  extricate  hi«  friend  from  the  peril  that  threatened 
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him;  therefore  he  forbore  pushing  the  Pheraean  to  extre- 
mities; and  by  alternately  acting  upon  his  hopes  and  fears^ 
brought  hun  to  consent  to  a  truce^  with  the  condition  of  releas- 
ing Felopidas  and  Ismenias;  after  this  was  performed,  he 
marched  with  them  back  to  Thebes.  The  Thebans  having 
discovered  that  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  were  nc|ga- 
ciating  a  treaty  against  them  with  the  king  of  Persia,  sent  Pe- 
lopidas  to  counteract  it.  He  was  received  with  great  honoiv 
at  the  Persian  court,  and  completely  succeeded  in  confirming 
the  former  friendship  between  it  and  the  Thebans,  and  in  ob- 
taining a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  Greece. 

Alexander  continuing  to  oppress  his  neighbours,  deputies 
were  again  sent  to  Thebes,  requesting  that  forces  mignt  be 
sent  to  their  aid,  with  Pclopidas  to  command  them.  An  army 
was  levied  for  the  purpose  ;  but  as  it  was  about  to  march,  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  struck  a  superstitious  terror  into  the  minds 
of  the  Thebans ;  and  Pelopidas,  not  choosing  to  proceed  with 
a  disheartened  army,  took  with  him  only  three  hundred  vohm- 
teer  cavalry,  and  entered  Thessaly,  disregarding  the  warnings 
of  the  soothsayers.  Wlien  he  arrived  at  PharsaJus,  he  aaaem- 
bled  all  the  Thessalians  who  were  the  opposers  of  the  tyrant, 
and  marched  in  quest  of  Alexander.  The  latter,  knowing  that 
he  had  a  few  Thebans  with  him,  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  him 
with  a  very  superior  force.  The  battle  commenced;  and 
while  the  event  was  still  dubious,  Pelopidas  saw  Alexander  at 
some  distance,  rushed  forwards,  and  loudly  challenged  hikn  to 
single  combat.  The  tyrant,  however,  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  shelter  liimself  among  the  tliickest  of  his  troops,  than  to  risk 
the  trial.  The  noble-minded  Theban,  hurried  away  by  an 
incoasiderate  thirst  of  revenge,  followed  him  almost  alone,  and 
beat  down  a  number  of  his  opposers ;  at  len^h,  covered  with 
darts,  and  pierced  through  witn  spears,  he  rell  dead,  a  victim 
to  unrestrained  ardour.  The  Thebans  lamented  him  as  their 
father,  saviour,  and  instructor ;  and  the  Thessalians  and  aBies 
joined  in  their  expressions  of  sorrow.  They,  however,  re- 
venged his  death,  by  a  total  and  bloody  defeat  of  the  enenqr* 
His  body  was  met  in  procession  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
towns,  the  priests  and  young  people  bearing  trophiea  and  gai^ 
lands;  and  the  ThessaUans  made  an  urgent  request  to 'be 
allowed  to  give  it  a  fimeral  in  their  own  country, -whichwas 
granted,  and  performed  with  great  solemnity  and  splendour. 
This  event  took  place  B.  C.  3&'k 

PHILIDAS,  a  friend  of  Pelopidas,  one  of  those  who  joined 
in  the  conspiracy  to  expel  the  Spartans  from  Thebes^  and  bk 
whose  house  they  met. 

ALEXANDER,  a  cruel  tyrant  of  PhersB,  in  Thessaly^  who 
made  war  against  the  Macedonians,  and  took  Pebi»dfls  piiao- 
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ner.  He  was  murdered,  B.  C.  857,  by  his  wife,  called  Thebe, 
wliose  room  he  carefully  searched  every  night,  fearful  of  some 
dagger  that  might  be  concealed  to  take  away  his  life. 

ErAMINOKDAS,  a  famous  Theban  general,  who  was  the 
son  of  Polymnis,  distinguished  by  his  family  and  rank,  and  a 
native  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia.    Although  his  descent  was  ho- 
nourable, his  patidmony  was  small,  and  was  wholly  exhausted 
in  procuring  the  means  of  every  kind  of  instruction.    Not  satis- 
fied with  acquiring  under  the  best  masters  all  the  solid  and 
ornamental  accomplishments  which  distinguished  the  polished 
-Grecian,  he  also  habituated  himself  in  early  life  to  play  on  the 
harp  and  flute,  to  sing  and  dance,  and  by  the  exercises  of  the 
Palaestra,  to  improve  the  vigour  of  his  corporeal  powers,  and 
thus  to  qualify  himself  for  encountering  the  toils  of  a  military 
character.     Having  extended  to  the  most  important  and  useful 
purposes,  the  slender  pittance  which  he  derived  from  his  fa- 
mfly,  he  exemplified  in  an  humble  and  indigent  condition,  the 
principles  of  philosophy  which  he  had  imbibed.     Superior  to 
any  temptations  which  affluence  or  ambition  could  offer,  he 
maintained,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  an  uncomipt 
mind,  an  invariable  regard  to  trutli,  and  an  irreproachable  rec- 
titude.    If  we  contemplate  him  in  his  public  character,  we 
cannot  do  less  than  admire  the  sublime  philosophy,  which  en- 
lightened and  directed  all  his  actions ;  that  genius  which  was  so 
rich  in  information,  and  so  fruitful  in  resources,  and  those  plans 
which  were  concerted  with  su|)er-eminent  prudence,  and  exe- 
cuted with  equal  celerity.     In  private  life  he  was  no  less  dis- 
tinguished above  all  his  contemporaries,  by  equanimity  and  self 
command,  by  tlie  purity  of  his  morals,  by  the  dignity  of  his 
demeanour,  and  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  by  the  mildness, 
benignity,  and  modesty,  and  by  the  forbearance  and  patience 
with  which  he  endured  the  injustice  of  the  people  and  the  un- 
merited severity  of  some  of  his  friends.     Formed  for  friendship 
and  society  by  the  amiableness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  unas- 
suoung  and  condescending  freedom  with  which  he  engaged  in 
occasional  intercourse  with  his  companions,  he  engaged  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  associated.     Al- 
though he  had  enriched  his  mind  with  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge, he  chose  rather  to  hear  tlian  to  speak.     His  reflections 
were  always  just  and  profound.     On  occasions  of  controversy, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  defend  himself,  his  answers  were 
prompt,  energetic,  and  precise ;  and  his  conversation  was  pecu- 
uarly  interesting  when  it  turned  on  philosophical  or  political 
topics.     These  traits  of  his  character  might  be  exemplified,  by 
m  variety  of  instances ;  they  are  furnished  by  the  historian  of  his 
life.     His  house  was  less  the  asylum  than  the  sanctuary  of 
poverty.     When  Epaminondas  was  setting  out  on  an  oxpedi- 
Xion  to  FelupoJuiebUji,  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  fifty  drachmas, 
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about  11.  178.  6cl.5  to  purchase  the  necessary  equipage;  and 
yet  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  he  indignantly  rejected 
fifty  pieces  of  gold,  which  the  Thessalian  prince  had  ventured 
to  oner  him.  When  a  young  man  announced  to  him  the 
orders  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  for  delivering  to  him  a 
considerable  sum,  and  informed  him  that  he  himself  had  been 
forced  to  accept  five  talents.  Epaminondas  receiving  the  mes- 
senger, said  to  him,  "  Hear  me,  Diomeden,  if  the  views  of 
Artaxerxes  be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  my  country,  I 
do  not  need  his  presents ;  if  not,  all  the  gold  in  his  empire 
would  not  induce  me  to  betray  my  duty.  You  have  judged  of 
my  heart  by  your  own ;  I  forgive  you  this  mistake ;  but  depart 
instantly  from  the  city,  lest  you  should  corrupt  the  inhabitants.** 
To  the  young  man  who  had  received  the  present  he  said,  "  As 
for  you,  Mycithus,  if  you  do  not  this  moment  return  the  money 
you  have  received,  I  shall  deliver  you  up  to  the  magistracy.'' 
When  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  was  informed  that 
his  shield-bearer  had  sold  a  ca]}tive  his  liberty;  "  Give  me 
back  my  buckler,"  said  Epaminondas ;  '^  since  your  hands  are 
soiled  with  money,  you  are  no  longer  worthy  to  follow  me  in 
dangers."  But  we  must  hasten  to  give  a  short  abstract  of  his 
military  exploits.  Pelopidas,  an  affluent  fellow-citizen,  attach* 
ed  himself  to  Epaminondas  by  the  most  intimate  friendship^ 
and  when  he  could  not  prevail  with  this  illustrious  youth  to 
partake  of  his  fortune,  he  resolved  to  share  in  the  property  of 
his  friendship,  and  to  form  himself  upon  the  model  of  his  con- 
duct. Accordingly  he  concurred  in  the  noble  design  of  raising 
the  Theban  republic  to  eminence  among  the  states  of  Greece ; 
they  began  with  jointly  succouring  the  Lacedaemonians,  while 
they  were  in  alliance  with  the  Thebans.  In  this  service  a  battle 
occurred,  in  which  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  both  sur- 
rounded ;  but  when  the  former  fell,  the  latter  protected  him  and 
continued  to  fight  over  him  against  a  host  of  foes,  till  they  were 
both  rescued  by  their  friends.  At  a  subsequent  period  the 
citadel  of  Thebes  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Pelo- 
pidas with  others  attiiched  to  liberty  and  independence  were 
expelled,  but  Epaminondas  was  suffered  to  remain,  as  one 
whose  poverty  and  philosophy  would  prevent  him  from  taking 
any  jmrt  in  political  concerns.  When  the  exiles,  about  four 
yeai-s  afterwards  regained  the  city,  they  were  joined  by  Epa- 
minondas, and  the  1  hebans  regained  their  hberty.  These  two 
friends  concurred  in  improving  the  military  discipline  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  Epaminondas  in  particular  took  puns  by 
his  counsel  and  example,  in  promoting  among  them  the  firu- 
gality  and  contempt  of  pleasure  which  Tie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  manly  exertions.  By  such  conduct  he  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  Thebans,  and  being  raised  to  a  high  rank  in  the  army, 
he  was  deputed  as  a  delegate  to  »:>parta  for  the  purpose  of  ne« 
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goriafing  a  peace.  On  thia  occasion,  when  the  other  deputies 
wen  oveiawed  by  Agesilausy  who  giuded  the  operatbns  of  die 
TacedymonianB,  Epaminondas  asserted  the  dignity  of  his  cha- 
racter as  the  representative  of  an  independent  state,  and  in* 
ttrtad  that  the  Thebans  should  retain  the  same  authority  i^ 
Bceotia  with  that  of  the  Spartans  in  Laconia.  The  Spartan 
Idqgwas  incensed,  and  war  was  immediately  declared  against 
iheTniebans.  The  Lacedaemonians  gave  carders  to  their  king 
Qeomlutitus,  to  march  into  Boeotia  at  the  head  of  an  army  con* 
sitting  of  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and  one  thousand  norse* 
The  army  of  the  Thebans  was  made  up  of  only  six  thousand 
{■fiuitry  and  a  small  body  of  cavalry ;  Ippaminondas  command- 
ed h,  and  under  him  was  Pelopidas.  The  two  armies  met  at 
X^vettA,  a  small  town  of  Bceotia,  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  B.  C. 
871,  a  battle  was  fought,  which  by  the  wisdom  and  yalour  of 
Kpaminondas  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  LacedsemonianSi 
auM  the  death  of  Cleombrotus.  It  afforded  singular  satisfaction 
ta  the  victorious  general  that  his  fiuher  and  mother  had  lived 
to  witness  the  glory  he  now  acquired.  Two  years  after,  B.  C» 
98B^  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were  nominated  Bceotarchs, 
or  chien  of  the  Boeotian  league.  The  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, mutual  este^n,  firiendship,  and  a  uniformity  of  sentir 
ments  and  views,  formied  an  indissoluble  union  between  these 
two  ffreat  men.  With  Pelopidas,  the  companion  of  his  labours 
and  his  glory,  Epaminondas  entered  Peloponnesus,  spreading 
terror  and  desolation  through  the  states  in  alliance  with  Lace- 
dsemon,  hastening  the  defection  of  others,  and  breaking  the 
yoke  under  which  the  M essenians  had  groaned  for  centuries. 
Seventy  thousfond  men  of  different  nations  marched  under  his 
orders  with  an  equal  confidence,  and  he  led  them  on  to  Lace- 
dbemon.  Agesilaus,  apprised  of  his  approach,  was  anxious  and 
alarmed ;  but  such  was  his  resistance,  and  the  delay  occasioned 
by  it,  that  Epaminondas  thought  it  most  prudent  to  retreat. 
After  quitting  the  Spartan  territories,  he  rebuilt  the  ancient 
ctby  of  Messene,  and  recalled  its  dispersed  inhabitants  from  the 
surrounding  country,  in  which  they  had  long  lived  as  aliens. 
It  was  the  established  rule  of  the  Boeotian  lea^e,  that  the  chiefs 
ahould  hold  their  office  only  for  a  year,  and  tnen  resign  to  their 
successors.  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  however,  retained 
0ieir  authority  four  months  longer  than  the  term  prescribed 
hj  the  law.  For  this  they  were  accused,  and  judicially  prose- 
Pelopidas  pusillanimously  sunk  under  the  charge ;  but 
dnondas  appeared  before  his  judges  with  the  same  tr^n- 
as  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  thus  addressed  them ; 
The  law  condemns  me,  I  merit  death,  I  only  demand  that  this 
ipiGription  be  engraven  on  my  tomb.  ^  The  Thebans  have  put 
Kpaminondas  to  death,  because  at  Leuctra  he  forced  them  to 
ittack  and  vanquish  those  Lacedemonians,  whom  they  did  not 
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before  dare  to  look  in  the  face ;  because  his  victory  saved  his 
country,  and  restored  liberty  to  Greece;  because  under  Ids 
command  the  Thebans  besieged  Lacedaemon,  which  deemed 
herself  too  fortunate  to  escape  from  ruin ;  and  because  he  re- 
built Messene,  and  surrounded  it  with  strong  waDs.'"   The 
people  present  applauded  this  speech,  and  they  did  not  dare  to 
condemn  E])aminondas.  In  the  next  year  Epaminondas  march- 
ed again  into  Peloponnesus  to  aid  the  Arcadians  against  the 
Spartans ;  and  having  taken  some  towns  and  laid  waste  the 
country,  he  marched  to  Corinth  which  was  successfiilly  defend- 
ed against  him.     Upon  his  return,  so  uncertain  is  popular  fii- 
vour,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  Jind  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  citizen.     After  some  time,  an  army  being 
sent  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  who  had  been  seized  and  imprisoned 
by  the  tyrant  Alexander,  the  Pheraean,  Epaminondas  served 
in  it  as  a  private  soldier,  and  in  that  humble  rank  preserved  the 
army  from  being  utterly  destroyed.     His  fellow-citizens  rein- 
stated him  in  his  command,  and  sent  him  with  fresh  forces  to 
recover  his  friend,  whose  life  was  supposed  to  be  in  imminent 
danger.    Alexander  was  so  intimidated  that  he  acquiesced  in  a 
cessation  of  arms,  on  condition  of  releasing  Pelopidas  and  ano- 
ther deputy.     Thebes  had  now  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  im- 
portance among  the  Grecian  states,  as  to  be  preferred  to  Sparta 
and  Athens  by  the  Persians,  who,  therefore,  wished  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Thebans.     Pelopidas  concluded  the 
treaty,  though  the  Thcban  allies  demurred  against  it.     Epa- 
minondas was  therefore  deputed  with  an  army  to  forte  the 
Acha^ans  to  continue  the  alliance ;  and  in  this  business  he  sucr 
cceded,  and   a  general  peace  soon  followed.     Epaminondas 
wished  to  render  his  country  as  powerful  by  sea  as  it  was  by 
land,  and  with  this  view  he  was  deputed  to  negociate  with  the 
Rhodians,  Chians,  and  other  maritime  people.    The  Thebans 
were  still  pursuing  their  ambitious  designs,  and  Epaminondas 
marched  a  powerful  army  into  Peloponnesus ;  but,  as  a  confe- 
deracy was  formed  against  the  Thebans,  the  troops  of  which 
assembled    at    Mantinea,    Epaminondas    apprehending    that 
Sparta  would  be  left  defenceless,  made  a  sudden  march  in 
order  to  surprise  it.     But  Agesilaus  was  ready  to  receive  him. 
Informed  by  a  deserter  of  Epiuninondas's  march,  he  returned 
home  with  extraordinary  celerity,  and  placed  his  soldiers  in  the 
most  important  stations.     The  Theban  general  ordered  se^-eral 
attacks.    He  had  penetrated  to  the  forum,  and  made  himself 
master  of  one  part  of  the  city,  when  Agesilaus,  then  near 
eighty  years  of  age,  listening  only  to  the  dictates  of  despair, 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  danger,  and  seconded  by  the  brave 
Archilamus  his  son,  repulsed  the  enemy  and  compelled  them 
to  retire.     Epaminondas  was  not  molested  in  his  retreat,  but 
H  victory  was  become  necessary,  tliat  the  failure  of  his  enter* 
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prise  might  be  forgotten.    He  therefore  marched  suddenly  to 
JMantinea,  expecting  to  find  it  unguarded,  but  here  he  was  disap- 
pointed.  He  determined,  however,  to  risk  a  battle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retrieving  his  honour.     The  army  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
mans  ifnd  their  allies  consisted  of  more  tnan  twenty  thousand 
foot,  and  nearly  two  thousand  horse ;  the  army  of  tne  Theban 
league  of  thirty  thousand  infantry,  and  about  three  thousand 
cavalry ;  never  did  Epaminondas  display  greater  abiUdes  than 
on  the  present  occasion,  so  that  the  enemy,  dismayed  at  his  ap- 
pearance, betook  to  flight.     But  while  he  was  pursuing  them 
with  great  ardour,  they  suddenly  rallied,  and  poured  upon  him  a 
shower  of  darts.     At  length  one  of  the  enemy  pierced  his  breast 
with  a  javelin,  the  point  of  which  was  left  in  his  body.     When 
he  was  carried  off  the  ground  to  his  tent,  and  had  recovered 
his  speech,  his  first  question  was,  what  was  become  of  his  sliield? 
when  it  was  brought  him,  he  kissed  it  as  the  instrument  of  his 
labours  and  his  glory.     He  then  inquired  concerning  the  event 
of  the  battle ;  and  being  informed  that  the  Thebans  were  vic- 
torious, he  said,  "  It  is  well,  I  have  Hved  long  enough ;"  or,  as 
others  report  his  declaration,  "  I  die  imconquered.    Advise  the 
Thebans  to  conclude  a  peace."    The  javelin  being  then  ex- 
tracted, he  expired  B.  C.  363.     Epaminondas  was  never  mar- 
ried ;  and  he  seems  to  have  regarded  celibacy  as  most  favour- 
able to  his  philosophical  pursuits  in  private  life,  and  to  his 
active  serrices  in  a  public  station.     On  the  plain  where  he  fell, 
two  monuments  were  raised  to  him,  viz.  a  trophy  and  a  tomb. 
Epaminondas  is  represented  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  any  age  or  nation  ever  produced,  and  why,  it  is  said, 
should  we  not  grant  this  lionourable  distinctickn  to  the  general 
who  perfected  the  art  of  war,  who  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the 
most  renowned  coninianders,  and  who  was  never  vanquished 
but  by  fortune  ;  to  the  statesman,  who  gave  to  Thebes  a  supe- 
riority' iAio  had  never  possessed,  and  which  she  lost  immediately 
upon  his  death ;  to  tlie  negociator  who,  in  the  general  assem- 
blies and  congresses  of  Greece,  always  maintained  a  superiority 
over  the  other  Grecian  deputies,  and  found  means  to  retain  in 
the  alliance  of  Thebes,  liis  country,  even  the  states  who  were 
jealous  of  the  growth  of  tliis  new  power;  to  the  man  who 
equalled  in  eloquence  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  orators, 
was  no  less  devoted  to  his  country  than  Leonidas,  and  perhaps 
more  just  even  than  Aris tides  ? 

DION  YSIUS  I.,  or  the  Elder,  king,  or  tyrant,  of  Syracuse, 
was  the  son  of  Hermocrates.  He  signalised  himself  in  the 
wars  which  the  Syracusans  carried  against  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  power  lodged  in  his  hands,  he 
made  himself  absolute  at  Syracuse.  To  strengthen  himself  in 
his  usurpation,  and  accjuire  })opularity,  he  encrcased  the  pay  of 
the  2»oldier&,  and  recalled  those  that  had  been  banished.     He 
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vowed  eternal    enmity  against    Cartilage^    and  experienced 
various  success  in  his  wars  against  that  republic*    He  was 
ambitious  of  being  born  a  poet,  and  his  brother  Theodoruswas 
commissioned  to  go  to  OI}nQipia9  and  repeat  there  some  verses 
in  his  name,  with  other  competitors,  for  the  poetical  prises. 
His  expectations  were  frustrated,  and  his  poetry  was  received 
with  groans  and  hisses.    He  was  not,  however,  so  unsuccessful 
at  Athens,  where  a  poetical  prize  was  publicly  adjudged  to  one 
of  his  compositions.     This  victory  gave   him  more  pleasure 
than  all  the  \dctories  he  had  ever  obtained  in  the  field  of  batde. 
His  tyranny  and  cruelty  at  home  rendered  him  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects,  and  he  became  so  suspicious  that  he  never^ 
admitted  his  wife  or  children  to  his  private  apartments  without 
a  previous  examination  of  their  garments.    He  never  trusted^ 
his  head  to  a  barber,  but  always  burnt  his  beard.    He  tnaij^ 
a  subterraneous  cave  in  a  rock,  said  to  be  still  extant,  in  th^ 
form  of  a  human  ear,  which  measured  eighty  feet  in  height  anA 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length.     It  was  called  the  ear  of* 
Dionysius.    The  sounds  of  this  subterraneous  cavern  were  all 
necessarily  directed  to  one  common  tympanum,  which  had  • 
communication  with  an  adjoining  room  where  Dionysius  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  hear  whatever  was  saia  Iij 
those  whom  his  suspicion  and  cruelty  had  confined  in  the  apart- 
ments above.     The  artists  that  had  been  employed  in  miTlriiig 
this  cave  were  all  put  to  death  by  order  of  that  tyrant,  for  feir 
of  their  revealing  to  what  purjioses  a  work  of  such  uncommon 
construction  was  to  be  appropriated.     His  impiety  and  sacri- 
lege were  as  conspicuous  as  liis  suspicious  credulity.     He  took 
a  golden  mantle  from  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  observing  that  the 
son  of  Sutum  had  too  warm  a  covering  for  the  summer,  and 
too  cold  for  the  winter,  and  he  placed  on  it  one  of  wool  instead. 
He  also  robbed  i^sculapius  of  his  golden  beard,  and  plundered 
the  temple  of  Proserpine.     He  died  of  an  indigestion  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  368,  after  a  reign  of  thirty^ 
eight  years.     Authors,  however,  are  divided  about  the  wi5mnpf 
of  his  death,  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  he  died  a  violent 
death.     Some  suppose  that  this  t}Tant  invented  the  caiapuUa^ 
an  engine  which  proved  of  gi*cat  service  for  the  discharging 
of  showers  of  darts  and  stones  in  the  time  of  a  siege. 

DAMOCLES,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionysms  the  Elder 
of  Sicily.  He  admired  the  tyrant's  wealth,  and  pronounced 
him  the  happiest  man  on  earth.  Dionysius  prevailed  upon  him 
to  undertake  for  a  while  the  charge  of  royalty,  and  be  conr 
vinced  of  the  happiness  which  a  sovereign  enjoyed.  Damocles 
ascended  the  throne,  and  while  he  gased  upon  the  wealth  and 
splendour  that  surrounded  him,  he  perceived  a  sword  haimng 
over  his  head  by  a  single  horse  hair.  This  so  terrified  nim 
that  all  his  imaginary  feucity  vanished  at  oncej  and  he  begged 
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IDinfrfiii  to  lemcTW  lumfirom  a  a^^ 
'^Of  Mob  feurs  and  dangers. 

DIONYSIUS  IL»  simamed  the  Younger,  was  the  son  of 
SiMiyshis  the  First,  by  Doris.    He  succeeded  his  father  as 
^fmnt  of  Sicily,  and  by  the  advice  of  Dion,  his  brother-in-law, 
lie  invited  the  philosopher  Plato  to  his  court,  under  whom  he 
for  a  while.    The  philosopher  advised  him  to  lay  aside 
supreme  power,   and  m  his  admonitions  he  was  warmly 
Moonded  by  Dion.    Dionysius  refused  to  consent,  and  sooitf 
Plato  was  seized  and  publicly  sold  as  a  slave.    Dion  like^ 
on  account  of  his  great  popularity,  was  severely  abused 
insulted  in  his  family,  and  his  wik  given  in  marriage  to 
Such  a  violent    behaviour  was    hi^y  resented; 
who  was  banished,  collected  some  forces  m  Greece,  and 
ittttnee  days  rendered  hhnself  master  of  Syracuse,  and  expelled 
&e  tyrant,  B.  C.  357.    Dionysius  retired  to  Locri,  where  he 
Mumd  with  the  greatest  oppression,  and  was  ejected  bv  the 
cifispiM.     He  recovered  Syracuse  ten  years  after  his  cxpukioii^ 
bat  his  triumph  was  short,  and  the  Corinthians,  under  the 
esadnet  of  Timoleon,  obli§^  him  to  abandon  the  dty.    He 
Isd  to  Corinth,  where,  to  support  him,  he  kept  a  school,  as 
(Seero  observes,  that  he  might  still  continue  to  be  tvrant;  and 
as  lie  could  not  command  over  men,  that  he  might  stdl  exercise 
Us  power  over  boys.     It  is  said  that  he  died  m>m  an  excess  of 
joy  when  he  heard  that  a  tragedy  of  his  own  composition  had 
Men  rewarded  with  a  poetictS  prize.     Dionysius  was  as  cruet 
as  his  father ;  but  he  did  not^  like  him,  possess  the  art  of  re* 
tuning  his  power.     This  was  seen  and  remarked  by  the  old 
man,  who,  when  he  saw  his  son  attempting  to  debauch  the 
wives  of  some  of  his  subjects,  asked  him  with  the  greatest  in- 
dignation, whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  his  having  acted  so 
liiital  a  part  in  his  younger  days  ?     **  No/'  answered  the  son, 
•  because  you  were  not  the  son  of  a  king."    "  Well,  my  son, 
ledSed  the  old  man,  *^  never  shalt  thou  be  the  father  of  a  king. 
DION,  the  son  of  Hipparinus,  a  Syracusan,  famous  for  his 
mwer  and  abilities.     He  was  related  to  Dionysius,  and  oflen 
joined  with  the  philosopher  Plato,  who,  at  his  request,  had 
eame  to  reside  at  the  tyrant's  court,  in  advising  him  to  lay  aside 
tte  supreme  power.     His  great  popularity  rendered  him  odious 
the  eyes  of  the   tyrants,  who  banished  him  to  Greece, 
he  collected  a  numerous  force,  and  resolved  to  free  his 
from  tyranny.     This  he  eaaly  efiected  on  account  of 
Hi  nncommon  popularity.     He  entered  the  port  of  Syracuse 
iill^  with  two  ships ;  and  in  three  days  reduced  under  his  power 
M  empire  which  had  already  subsisted  for  fifty  years,  and 
vUth  was  guarded  by  five  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  above  one 
iHldred  thousand  troops.     The  tyrant  fled  to  Corinth,  and 
Bbn  kept  the  power  in  liis  own  hands,  fearful  of  the  aspiring 
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ambition  of  some  of  the  friends  of  Dionysius;  but  he 
shamefully  betrayed,  and   murdered  by  one  of  his 
friends  called  CaUicrates,  or  Calippus,  B.  C.  354*. 

ICETAS,  a  man  who  obtained  the  supreme  power  at  Sy- 
racuse after  the  death  of  Dion.    He  attempted  to  asaasii 
Timoleon,  for  which  he  was  conquered,  &c.  B.  C.  340. 

TIMOX<EON,  a  celebrated  Corinthian  general,  who 
stored  the  Syracusans  to  their  Uberty,  and  drove  the  Cartha — 
ginians  out  of  Sicily.     The  tyrant  Dionysius  II.  submitted  tc=: 
the  conquering  arms  of  Timoleon,  who  sent  him  to  Corintb.^ 
where  at  last  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  teaching  ^ 
school  for  his  support.     After  the  expulsion  of  the  tyraoi^ 
Timoleon  withdrew  to  Catanea,  leaving  only  four  hundred  Co^ 
rinthians,  under  the  command  of  an  experienced  officer,  named 
Leon,  to  guard  the  citadeL     These  were  immediately  beaeged 
by  Icetas  and  tlie  Carthaginians,  but  Timoleon  reUeved  them 
in  spite  of  all  opposition;   and  having  dispersed  emissarief 
through  the  army  of  Mago,  the  Carthaginian  general,  exhort- 
ing the  mercenary  Greeks  to  forsake  him,  he  was  so  much  in- 
timidated, that  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  Icetas  could 
make,  he  set  sail  for  Africa,  leaving  his  colleague  to  cany  on 
die  war  in  the  best  manner  he  could.    The  day  after  the  de- 
parture of  Mago,  Timoleon  assaulted  the  city  so  brisklv,  that 
the  troops  of  Icetas  were  driven  from  the  walls,  and  uie  Co- 
rinthians became  master  of  the  place.    Timoleon  invited  tke 
inhabitants   to   assist  in  demolishing  the  citadel  and  other 
castles,  which  he  called  nests  of  tyrants ;  afler  which  he  caused 
edifices  to  be  erected  in  the  same  place  where  the  citadel  hid 
stood,  for  tlie  administration  of  justice.     He  found  the  city  in 
a  most  miserable  situation,  and  almost  a  desert.    He  supplied 
the  city  with  inhabitants  from  Corinth    and  other  cuties  of 
Greece,  and  distributed  the  lands  among  them  gratis;  but  sold 
the  houses,  and,  with  the  money  arising  from  the  sale,  eata* 
bUshed  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  poor.     Having  thus 
restored  Syracuse,  he  in  Uke  manner  delivered  all  the  Grreek 
cities  of  Sicily  from  the  tyrants  who  had  taken  possessioa  of 
them,  all  of  whom  he  put  to  death.    Afler  this  he  resigned 
his  authority,  and  led  a  retired  Ufe,  honoured  in  the  highttt 
degree  by  the  Syracusans,  and  by  all  the  cities  in  Sicily. 
After  his  death  he  was  honoured  as  a  god. 

MAGO,  a  Carthaginian  general,  sent  agdnst  Diimysiiis 
tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  obtained  a  victory,  and  granted  peace 
to  the  conquered.  In  a  battle,  which  soon  followed  the  treaty 
of  peace,  Mago  was  killed.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  auc^ 
ceedcd  to  the  command  of  the  Cartliaginian  army,  but  be 
disgraced  himself  by  flying  at  the  approach  of  Timoleon,  who 
had  come  to  assist  the  Syracusans.  He  was  accused  in  the 
Cartliaginian  senate,  and  he  prevented  by  siucide  the  execution  j 
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e  sentence  jiiB%  pToiu>unced  againat  him.  His  body  was 
f  on  a  gibbet,  and  exposed  to  public  ignominy. 
AMERCUSy  a  tyrant  of  Catanea,  who  surrendered  to 
Aeon.  His  attempts  to  speak  in  a  public  assembly  at 
rase  were  received  with  groans  and  hi£»es»  upon  which  he 
Bd  his  head  against  a  wall,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy 
d£  The  blows  were  not  &tal,  and  Mamercus  was  sow 
put  to  death  as  a  robber,  B.  C.  340. 
BRMOCRATES,  a  general  of  Syracuse,  against  Nidas 
kthenian.  His  lenity  towards  the  Ath^an  prisoqers  was 
td  upon  as  treacherous.  He  was  bamshea  from  Sicily 
mt  even  a  trial,  and  he  was  murdered  as  he  attempted  to 
n  back  to  his  country,  B.  C.  408. 
lARACYDES,  a  commander  of  the  Sjpartan  fleets 
assisted  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  SyiacusCt  agamst  the  Cajr- 
nians. 

iARONDAS,  a  celebrated  legislator  of  the  Thuriam^' 
native  of  Catanea  in  Sicily,  flourished  B.  C«  446.  fife 
d  any  person's  appearing  armed  in  the  public  assembliea 
le  nation;  but  one  day  going  thither  in  haste,  without 
ing  of  his  sword,  he  was  no  sooner  made  to  observe  hia 
ke  than  he  ran  it  through  his  body. 
i^AGORAS  I.,  king  of  Cyprus,  recovered  Salamis  from 
Persians,  but  afterwards  he  was  defeated  and  deprived 
e  greater  part  of  his  territories.    He  was  assassmated 

374. 

ECTANEBUS  I.,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  defended  his 
try  against  the  Persians,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachos» 

363. 

LCHOS,  or  TACHUS,  a  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of 
cerxes  Ochus,  against  whom  he  sustained  a  long  war. 
vas  assisted  by  the  Greeks,  but  his  confidence  in  Age- 
I,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  proved  fatal  to  him.  Chabrias, 
Lthenian,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  fleet  of  the  Egyp- 
monarch,  and  Agesilaus  was  left  with  the  command  of 
mercenary  amiy.  The  Lacedaemonian  disregarded  his 
;;ements,  and  by  joining  with  Nectanebus,  who  had  re- 
1  from  Tachus,  he  ruined  the  affairs  of  the  monarch,  and 
ed  him  to  save  his  life  by  flight.  Some  observe  that 
ilaus  acted  with  that  dupUcity  to  avenge  himself  upon 
ns,  who  had  insolently  ridiculed  his  short  and  deformed 
ce.  The  expectations  of  Tachus  had  been  raised  by  the 
of  Agesilaus;  but  when  he  saw  the  lame  monarch,  he 
ited  on  the  occasion  the  fable  of  the  mountain  which 
dit  forth  a  mouse,  upon  which  Agesilaus  repUed  witli 
1^,  that  though  he  called  him  a  mouse,  yet  he  soon  should 
urn  to  be  a  Uon. 
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We  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  the  most  dudnguished 
personages  of  Rome  at  this  period. 

SICCIUS  DENTATUS,  a  hero  of  ancient  Rome,  of  the 
plebeian  order,  but  of  uncommon  merit,  who  flouriBhed  about 
B.  C.  476.  When  disputes  ran  high  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians,  about  the  Agrarian  law,  Dentatus,  loaded  with 
glory,  and  advanced  in  years,  but  still  exhibiting  an  admirable 
person,  set  off  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  military  veteran,  ad- 
dressed the  people,  and  expatiated  upon  his  achievements  and 
his  hardships.  He  had  served  his  coimtry  in  the  wars  forty 
years ;  he  had  been  an  officer  thirty ;  first  a  centurion,  and  then, 
a  tribune ;  he  had  fought  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  battles^ 
and  by  the  force  of  his  single  arm  had  saved  the  lives  of  a  mul — 
titude  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had  gained  fourteen  civic^ 
five  mural,  and  eight  golden  crowns;  besides  eighty-three 
chains,  sixty  bracelets,  eighteen  gilt  spears,  and  twenty-three 
horse  trappings,  whereof  nine  were  for  killing  the  enemy  in 
single  combat ;  and  he  had  received  forty-five  wounds,  all  be- 
fore, none  behind.  These  were  his  honours;  yet  notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  had  never  received  any  share  of  those 
lands  which  were  won  from  the  enemy;  but  continued  to  draff 
on  a  life  of  poverty  and  contempt,  while  others  possessed 
those  very  territories  which  his  valour  had  won,  widiout  any 
merit  to  deserve  them,  or  having  contributed  to  the  conquest. 
Dentatus's  speech,  and  the  hardship  of  his  case,  had  a  strong 
effect.  The  people  imanimously  demanded  that  the  law  might 
be  passed,  and  that  such  high  merit  should  not  pass  unreward- 
ed. Some  of  the  senators  attempted  to  speak,  but  were  over- 
powered by  the  cries  of  the  people.  At  last  a  number  of  re- 
solute young  patricians  rushing  furiously  among  the  crowd, 
broke  the  balloting  urns,  and  dispersed  the  multitude.  For 
this  riot  they  were  fined  by  the  tribunes,  but  gained  their  ob- 
ject for  the  time,  by  getting  the  Agrarian  law  postponed.  Such 
was  the  justice  of  the  Roman  patricians,  at  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  periods  of  that  celebrated  repubUc ;  for  it  was  the  age 
of  Cincinnatus  himself. 

APPIUS  CLAUDIUS,  son  of  Appius  Claudius,  was  chosen 
consul  B.  C.  471,  soon  after  which  a  war  broke  out  between 
Rome  and  the  i£qui  and  Volsci.  Claudius  marched  affainst 
the  latter,  but  his  troops  threw  down  their  arms  and  flea ;  on 
which  Claudius,  after  his  arrival  on  the  Roman  territory, 
caused  all  his  officers  to  be  put  to  death,  and  decimated  me 
rest  of  the  army.  This  rendered  him  odious  at  Rome ;  and  he 
increased  his  unpopularity  by  heading  the  opposition  to  an 
Agrarian  law.  For  this  he  was  impeached  before  the  people ; 
but  he  died  before  the  trial  could  be  brought  on. 

LUCIUS  QUINCTIUS  CINCINNATUS,  an  iUustrious 
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il  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  of  the 
V  ih  was  of  the  pntriciun  fninily  of  the  Quinctii ;  and 
"  "  >or  n*  to  cultivate  a  miihII  fami  with  liis  own  hands, 
cough  the  principal  dimities  of  the  state,  which  be 
e  means  of  savinf;.  On  the  first  of  these  occ&- 
I  fiqnitc  between  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome 
'  K  tnch  a  height  aboat  the  Ajc^rian  law,  that  they 
t  pobit  of  cominfT  to  an  open  rupture,  when  Cincin- 
mg  elected  dictator,  and  taken  from  his  plough,  by 
e  counsels  and  j>nidcnt  manai^cnient  healed  their  diffe- 
^cs,  nnd  prevented  that  worst  of  calamities,  a  civil  war. 
If  lime  affer  this,  when  the  consul  MinuciuB,  with  the 
lie  RoMiiin  army,  were  surrounded,  and  in  danger  of  being 
off  by  the  combined  ai-niies  of  the  j^qui  and  Volaci,  he 
called  forth  a  f  econd  time  to  be  dictator ;  he  conauered  the 
mn  of  Ki>ni<!,  and,  refusing  all  rewards,  retirea  again  to 
&nn,  after  he  had  been  dictator  only  fifteen  dap.  "  He 
ned  to  hi-  oxen,"  says  Florus,  "  a  triumphal  husbandman, 
Ib^  finished  a  war  within  fifteen  days,  ne  if  he  had  been  in 
te  lo  resume  his  interrupted  labours."  This,  though  the 
r  brilUant,  was  nut  the  last  service  rendered  by  Cincinnattis 
i-<  country.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  «n  the  discoTcry  of 
I>!<it  fiinned  by  Sp.  Mtpliua,  for  the  subversion  of  the  COI> 
moa,  no  resource  against  the  danger  was  thouglit  equal  to 
,  of  crcatinij  Cincinnatxis  a  third  time  dictator.  He  was 
\  imwurds  of  fourscore,  and  would  gladly  have  excused 
|Kfr(Ua  undertaking  so  arduous  an  office.  Being  at  but 
■Hped  to  comply,  he  appointed  Serrilius  Ahala  his  master 
it  lorsr,  and  placed  piards  in  the  several  quarters  of  the 
,Vf  Ibe  surprise  of  tlinse  who  were  not  apprised  of  the  con- 
acy.  Then,  seatinij  him.self  on  ihe  tribunal  in  the  forum, 
nmunoncd  Malius  to  appear  before  him.  Conscious  of  his 
t,  or,  at  least,  of  his  danger,  MkHus  attempted  to  make  his 
ipe,  when  he  was  ])ursued,  and  killed  on  the  spot  by  Ser- 
tt.  CincinnntuB  applau<led  the  action;  and  caUing  an  a^- 
hh  of  the  people,  acquainted  them  with  the  existence  and 
™  of  the  conspiracy,  and  quieted  their  minds  by  distribut- 
among  them,  at  a  low  price,  the  vast  magaxines  of  com 
efa  Ma-Uu)s  had  fanned  in  \ih  house. 

BRVILIU.S  AH.ALA,  a  celebrated   Roman,   whom  the 
cGncinnatiis  appointed  his  master  of  horse,  and  who 
'  M)  fer  refiisinjf  lu  obey  the  dictator's  summons.    For 
t  buushed  ;  i)iU  was  soon  recalled,  and  was  afler- 
id  to  tile  dictatorship. 

J  CLAVDU  8,  the  decemnr,  said  by  some  to  have 

!  ton  of  Appiiis  Claudius,  the  consul.     He  was  the 

1  elected  to  the  office  of  decemvir,  in  which,  for  a 

e  time,  he  bc-hnved  with  repuUtivn.    Falling  in  lore 
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with  Virglma,  daughter  of  Virginius^  an  officer  in  the  army 
employed  against  the  i^qui,  he  endeavoured^  by  every  base 
means  in  his  power,  to  prevail  over  her  virtue ;  but  being  con- 
stantly baflied,  he  had  recourse  to  an  extraordinary  expedient: 
which  proved  his  ruin.     See  Virginia. 

VIRGINIA,  this  lovely  and  ill-fated  young  woman^  htki 
afforded  a  subject  for  the  artist's  pencil,  and  the  dramatist*! 
en ;  and  it  is  impossible  even  to  peruse  a  sketch  of  her  event- 
ul  history  with  feelings  unaffected,  or  a  heart  umuoved. 
Young,  beautiful,  artless,  and  unsuspecting,  her  charms  ex- 
cited an  illicit  passion  in  the  breast  of  the  most  depraved  of 
mankind,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  corrupt  her  innocenoe^ 
had  recourse  to  violence,  stratagem,  and  falsehood.  Appini 
Claudius,  the  Roman  decemvir,  was  the  wretch  who  resoiYed 
to  get  this  too-captivating  female  into  his  power ;  and  to  ae- 
complish  this  purpose,  invented  a  train  of  iniquitous  falsehoodi^ 
no  less  improbable  than  untrue.  When  depravity  and  weaUi 
happen  to  be  united,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  finding  asenti 
ready  to  accomplish  any  scheme.  Claudius  imparted  his 
wishes  to  one  of  his  abandoned  favourites,  who  willingly  con- 
sented to  aid  his  design.  It  was  agreed  between  them,  that 
this  pander  to  the  most  depraved  of  appetites,  should  dediie 
that  the  young  Virginia  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  slavesi 
and  that  she  had  merely  been  placed  under  the  care  of  her 
father,  Virginius,  until  her  master  thought  proper  to  make  hit 
claim.  Though  evidence  was  brought  to  prove  this  story  was  a 
mere  fabrication,  and  though  some  of  Virginius's  neighboun 
recollected  a  variety  of  circumstances  "respecting  her  birth,  jet 
this  agent  of  iniquity  contradicted  them,  by  bringing  other  efi- 
dcnce  to  prove  the  unfortunate  girl  was  the  child  of  his  slave. 
Appius  Claudius,  who,  from  his  high  station,  filled  the  office  of 
judge  upon  this  trial,  decreed  the  young  Virginia  to  be  the 
property  of  his  friend.  But  how  dreadful  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  a  father,  who,  in  this  decision,  foresaw  the  ruin  of 
the  lovely  being  to  whom  he  had  given  birth.  Horror  and 
despair  agitated  his  tortured  bosom;  but  disguising  the  aft- 
guish  of  his  sensations,  he  implored  permission  to  take  leaie 
of  his  child,  when,  drawing  her  aside  from  the  wretches  hf 
whom  she  was  surrounded,  he  plimged  a  knife  into  her  bo804 
while  she  was  hanging  round  his  neck ;  and,  ^rith  the  spirit  rf 
a  Roman  father,  preferring  rather  to  see  her  dead  than  dil- 
graced.  The  soldiers  and  people,  incensed  against  the  mofr 
ster  who  had,  by  the  depravity  of  his  conduct,  urged  this  aaft* 
guinary  catastrophe,  instantly  dragged  him  fVom  the  seat  n  < 
justice,  and  an  end  was  soon  afler  put  to  the  decemviral  powcii 
The  ill-fated  Virginia  lost  her  life  about  B.  C.  450. 

BRENNUS,  a  celebrated  captain  among  the  Gauls,  wbflb 
about  B.  C.  381,  entered  Italy  with  a  powerfm  army;  there  dr 
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WhiA  die  Ronumiy  and  sacked  Rome.  The  capital  alonevas 
lefiBDded ;  and  Camillufl  coming  to  its  relief  drove  the  Oaala» 
otwdjr  out  of  Rome,  but  out  of  all  Italy. 
VALERIUS  CORVINUS,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  under 
!am3hi8.  When  the  Roman  army  were  challenged  bv  one  of 
le  Senones,  remarkable  for  his  strength  and  stature,  Valerius 
ndertook  to  engage  him,  anjl  obtamed  an  eaay  victory,  by 
MUis  of  a  crow  Uiat  assisted  him,  and  attacked  the  face  of  die 
bnly  whence  his  simame  of  Corvinus.  Valerius  triumphed 
PIT  the  Etrurians,  and  the  neighbouring  states  tiiat  mi)de 
■r  against  Rome,  and  was  ux  times  honoured  with  the  con- 
driiqp*  He  died  in  the  hundreddi  year  of  his  age,  admired 
■d  rqnretted  for  many  private  and  public  virtues. 
MARCUS  FURIUS  CAMILLUS,  an  iUustrious  heio  of 
h»  Roman  republic.  He  triumphed  four  times,  was  five  times 
ielator,  and  was  justly  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  second 
Moder  of  Rome.  He  was,  indeed,  a  true  patriot.  Lucius 
^awlmiw,  one  of  the  tribunes,  prosecuted  him,  to  make  him 
JM  an  account  of  the  spoils  taken  at  Veii.  Camillus  antici-* 
Vted  judgment,  and  banished  himself  voluntarily.  *  During  his 
Mishment,  the  Gauls  sacked  Rome ;  but  instead  of  rejoicing 
it  (he  punishment  of  his  ungrateful  countrymen,  he  exerted  an 
lis  wisdom  and  bravery  to  drive  away  me  enemy;  and  ^et 
m/ltg  with  the  utmost  strictness,  the  law  of  Rome,  in  refusmg 
ssooept  the  commands,  which  several  private  persons  offered 
lim.  The  Romans,  who  were  besieged  in  the  capital^  created 
lim  dictator,  in  which  office  he  acted  with  so  much  bravery 
tnd  conduct,  that  he  entirely  drove  the  Gauls  out  of  the 
mitories  of  the  commonwealth.  He  died  B.  C.  385,  aged 
Bmty-<>ne.  ^^v 

rillLOTIS,  a  servant-maid  at  Rome,  who  saved  her  coun-  ^ 
bnien  from  destruction.    After  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the    / 
Spnli^  the  Fidenates  assembled  an  army,  and  marched  against   / 
k  <9qpital,  demanding  all  the  wives  and  daughters  in  the  city, 
H  dtt  only  conditions  of  peace.     The  demand  astonished  the 
Malors ;  and  when  they  refused  to  comply,  Philotis  advised 
to  send  all  their  female  slaves,  disguised  in 'matron's 
;  and  she  offered  to  march  herself  at  their  head.     The 
was  followed  ;  and  when  the  Fidenates  had  feasted  late 
Ae  evening,  and  were  quite  intoxicated,  and  fallen  asleep, 
Ughted  a  torch,  as  a  signal  for  her  countrymen  to  at- 
;•  die  enemy.     The  whole  was  successful ;  the  Fidenates 
conquered ;  and  the  senate,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  ^ 
slaves,  permitted  them  to  appear  in  the  dress  of  the  A 
matrons.  / 

l£NI,  two  brothers,  citizens  of  Carthage,  who  sacri- 
tlieir  lives  for  the  good  of  their  country.    When  the  Car- 
nans  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Africai  the  Cyreniana 
OL.  I.  A  a 
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were  siho  a  great  and  wealthy  peopk.  The  counthr  hctwecu 
them  was  sandy,  and  of  a  uniform  appearance.  There  was 
neither  river  nor  mountain  to  distinguish  their  limitSy  wfaieh  en- 
gaged the  two  nations  in  terrible  and  tedipus  wars.  At  last 
they  agreed,  ''  that,  upon  a  day  appointed,  deputies  should  set 
out  from  their  respective  homes,  and  the  place  where  thev  met 
one  another  should  be  accounted  the  common  boundary  ox  both 
nations."  Accordingly,  the  Philsni,  sent  from  Cartha«,  nude 
an  despatch  to  perform  their  journey.  The  Csrremans  pro- 
ceeded more  slowly.  These  last,  perceiving  diemselves  be- 
hind, charged  the  Cartha^nians  with  setting  out  before  ihe 
time,  and  made  a  mighty  hustle  upon  it.  The  CarthagniianB  Aen 
desired  any  other  terms ;  on  wnich  the  Cyrenians  made  dus 
proposal  to  the  Carthaginians ;  '^  either  to  be  buried  afire  in 
the  boundary  which  they  claimed  as  the  boundary  to  their  na- 
tion, or  that  they  would  advance  forward  to  what  place  du^ 
inclined,  on  the  same  condition."  The  Philaeni  accepting  of  ths 
offer,  made  a  sacrifice  of  their  lives  to  their  country,  and  were 
buried  alive.  These  altars,  called  Arse  Philsenorum,  aerved 
as  a  boundary  to  the  empire  of  the  Carthaginians,  which 
extended  from  this  monument  to  Hercules*s  Pmars,  whidi  is 
about  S,000  miles,  or,  according  to  the  accurate  observationa  of 
the  modems,  1,420  geographical  miles. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

ANAXAGORAS,  a  celebrated  philosopher  amoiup  the  an- 
cients. He  was  bom  in  Ionia  about  the  seventieth  (Symfuad, 
became  the  disciple  of  Anaximenes,  and  was  afterwards  lec- 
turer himself  at  Athens.  In  this  city  he  was  cruelly  persecut- 
ed, and  at  length  banished.  He  went  to  Lampsacus,  where  he 
was  greatly  honoured  during  his  life,  and  still  more  itepected 
after  his  death.    Statues  have  been  erected  to  his  memorv. 

Anaxagoras  was  a  mathematician,  and  wrote,  during  his  im- 
prisonment at  Athens,  upon  the  quadrature  of  die  cirm.  As  a 
philosopher,  he  introduced  some  important  innovations,  as  Aey 
were  then  called,  but  which  redoimded  much  to  his  honour ;  he 
maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  common  systems  of  a  ploraHCy 
of  gods,  that  an  infinite  mind  is  the  author  of  all  motkm  ana 
Efc.  Plato  asserts,  that  Anaxa^zoras  taught  that  '*  mind  was 
the  cause  of  the  world,  and  of  au  order,**  and  that  "  while  d 
things  eke  are  compounded,  this  alone  is  pure  and  unnuxedf* 
he  ascribes  to  this  principle  two  powers,  viz.  to  know  and  to 
move.  Testimonies  to  this  purpose  in  favour  of  Anaxagoras 
are  numerous;  Autarch  speaking  of  the  Ionian  philosopilien 
who  flourished  before  this  great  man,  says,  that  they  made  fiir- 
tune,  or  blind  necessity,  the  first  principle  in  nature;  lint 
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AuMcagoraa  affimied,  that  a  pure  mind  governs  the  universe. 
By  Diogenes  Laertiua  he  is  o^resented  as  the  first  person 
'^  who  superadded  mind  to  mattei?/*  He  died  B.  C.  4^,  and 
throughout  his  life  he  supported  ^e  character  of  a  true  phQo* 
sqpher.  Superior  to  the  motives  of  avarice  and  ambition,  he 
leaigned  in  early  life  a  patrimony  that  would  have  secured  him 
distinction  and  independence,  in  order  that  he  might  give  him- 
self wholly  up  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
vidflsitudes  of  fortune,  preserved  an  equal  mind.  Being  asked 
just  before  his  death,  if  he  wished  to  be  carried  for  interment 
to  his  native  city,  he  replied,  *^  it  is  unnecessary,  the  way  to 
the  regions  below  is  every  where  alike  open  ;*'  and  in  answer  to  a 
Biessage  sent  him  at  the  same  time  by  tne  senate  of  Lampsacus, 
leqoesting  to  be  informed  in  what  manner  they  might  honour 
his  monory  after  his  decease,  he  said,  *'  By  ordaining  die  day 
of  my  deadi  to  be  annually  kept  as  a  holiday  in  all  the  schools 
of  Lampsacus.**  This  request  was  complied  with,  and  a  fes- 
tival called  Anaxagoria  was  instituted  on  the  occasion. 

80CRAT£S,  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best,  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  was  bom  at  Alopece,  a  village  near 
Adiens,  B.  C.  4G8.    His  parents  were  of  low  rank ;  his  fiither 
Sophroniscus  being  a  statuary,  and  his  mother  Phaenarate  a 
miawife.    Sophroniscus  brought  up  his  son,  contrary  to  his  in- 
clination, in  his  own  manual  employment ;  in  which  Socrates, 
though  hb  mind  was  continually  aspiring  after  higher  objects, 
was  not  unsuccessful,  for  he  formed  statues  of  the  Graces,  which 
were  allowed  a  place  in  the  citadel  of  Athens.    Upon  the  death 
of  his  father  he  was  left  in  such  straightened  circumstances  as 
laid  him  under  the  necessity  of  exercising  Uiat  art  to  procure 
the  means  of  subsistence,  though  he  devoted,  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  leisure  which  he  could  command  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy.    His  distress,  however,  was  soon  relieved  by  Crito,  a 
vealthy  Athenian ;  who,  remarking  his  strong  propensity  to 
study,  and  admiring  his  distinguished  abilities,  generously  took 
Um  under  his  patronage,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  children.     The  opportunities  which  Socrates  thus 
€iQoyed  of  attending  the  public  lectures  of  the  most  eminent 
riuloaophers,  so  far  increased  his  thirst  after  wisdom,  that  he 
OtCermined  to  relinquish  his  occupation,  and  every  prospect  oi* 
QiBoluinent  which  that  might  afford,  to  devote  himself  entirely 
te  his  favourite  pursuits.    Under  Anaxagoras  and  Archelaus  he 
prosecuted  the  studies  of  nature  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  phi- 
'osophers  of  the  age,  and  became  well  acquainted  with  their 
|8octrines.   Prodicus  the  sophist  was  his  preceptor  in  eloquence^ 
^▼enus  in  poetry,  Theodorus  in  geometry,  and  Damo  in  music, 
^kspasia,  a  woman  no  less  celebrated  for  her  intellectual  than 
'Wer  personal  accomplishments,  whose  house  wai$  fi-equented  by 
%iie  most  celebrated  characters,  had  also  some  share  in  the  edu- 
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cation  of  Socrates.    Under  such  preceptors  he  became  masters 
of  every  kind  of  learning  which  the  age  could  afford ;  and  bein^ 
blessed  with  very  uncommon  talents,  he  appeared  under  tke 
respectable  characters  of  a  good  citizen,  and  a  true  philosopher. 
Being  called  upon  by  his  countrymen  to  take  arms  in  die  Ioiif 
and  severe  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  he  signalized 
himself  at  the  seige  of  Potidoea,  both  by  his  valour  and  by  tlie 
hardiness  with  which  he  endured  fatigue.    During  die  sevexJtj 
of  a  Thracian  winter,  whilst  others  were  clad  in  rars,  he  wore 
only  his  usual  clothing,  and  walked  barefoot  upon  the  ice.    In 
an  engagement  in  which  he  saw  Alcibiades  falling  down  wound- 
ed, he  advanced  to  defend  him,  and  saved  both  him  and  Us 
arms ;  and  though  the  praise  of  valour  was  on  this  occasion 
unquestionably  due  to  Socrates,  he  generously  gave  his  vote 
that  it  might  be  bestowed  upon  Alcibiades,  to  encourage  his 
rising  merit.    He  served  in  other  campaigns  with  distinguished 
bravery,  on  one  occasion  saved  the  life  of  Xenophon  by  bearing 
him,  when  covered  with  wounds,  out  of  tlie  reach  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  not  till  Socrates  was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  a^e  that 
he  undertook  to  serve  hb  country  in  any  civil  office,  when  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  his  own  district  in  the  senate  of  fire 
hundred.     In  this  office,  though  he  first  exposed  himself  to 
some  ridicule  from  the  want  of  experience  in  the  fonns  of  busi- 
ness, he  soon  convinced  his  colleagues  that  he  was  superior  to 
them  all  in  wisdom  and  integrity.     \Miilc  they,  intimidated  by 
the  clamours  of  the  populace,  passed  an  unjust  sentence  of  con- 
demnation upon  the  commanders,  who,  after  the  engagement  at 
the  Arginusian  Islands,  had  been  prevented  by  a  storm  from 
pa}in^  funeral  honours  to  the  dead,  Socrates  stood  forth  singly 
in  their  defence,  and  to  the  last  refused  to  give  his  sufl&age 
against  them,  declaring  that  no  force  should  compel  him  to  act 
contrary  to  justice  and  the  laws.     Under  the  subsequent  ty- 
ranny he  never  ceased  to  condemn  the  oppressive  aiid  cniel 
proceedings  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  and  when  his  boldness  pro- 
voked their  resentment,  so  that  his  life  was  in  hascard,  fearing 
neither  treachery  nor  violence,  he  still  continued  to  support 
with  undaunted  firmness   the  rights  of  his   fellow  dtiiens. 
Having  given  these  proofs  of  public  virtue,  both  in  the  military 
and  civil  capacity,  he  wished  to  do  still  more  for  liis  countiy.-. 
Observing  with  regret  how  much  the  opinions  of  the  Athtiiiii  ^ 
youth  were  misled,  and  their  principles  and  taste  corrupted  * 
philosophers,  who  spent  all  their  time  in  refined  si 

upon  nature  and  the  origin  of  things,  and  by  sophists        

taught  in  their  schools  the  arts  of  false  eloquence  and  deceitfib— 
reasoning ;  Socrates  formed  the  wise  and  generous  design 
instituting  a  new  and  more  useful  method  of  instruction.  1 
justly  conceived  the  true  end  of  philosophy  to  be,  not  to  mak* — - 
an  ostentatious  display  of  superior  learning  and  ability  in  anbtl  ^ 
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lEbpnla^oiis  or        nibiis  ocngec        j  £k»  inanldaid  fiom 

AedcMuiiuon  oi        icio  icuc       lo correct  thebTicei.; 

JtoJnspm  tfaem  wua  toe  k>v*  itTirt  ;  .and  thus  conduct  thoin 
igk  the  path  of  wisdom  to  ti  Felii  f.  He  therefore  awamed 
Aecharacter  of  a  moral  nhii  aer;  and,  looking  upon  the 
wkicie  city  of  Athens  as  his  looi,  and  aH  who  were  disposed 
to  lend  him  their  attention  i  tiis  pupils,  be  sebsed  every  occ»- 
of  communicating  mora  ^m  to  his  feQow-dtisens.    He 

ed  the  greater  part  of  nis  nme  in  pubUc;  and  the  i^tliod 
ef  imtniction  of  which  he  made  use  of  was,  to  propose  a  series 
of  questions  to  the  person  with  whom  he  convened  to  lead  hmii 
to^^Que  unforeseen  conchision.    He  first  ffained  the  consent  of 
Jhjll^reqKmdent  to  some  obvious  trutibs,  and  tben  obliged  Un  to 
adttH  others  from  their  relation  or  resemblance  to  diose  to 
windbiL  he  had  ab^eady  assented,    li^thout  making  use  of  any 
jBrcct  argument  or  persuasion,  he  chose  to  lead  the  person  he 
n^aiit  to  instruct,  to  deduce  the  truths  of  which  he  wished  to 
envinoe  him,  as  a  necessary  conseauence  firom  his  own  Gonoes>- 
maoa*    He  commonly  conducted  tnese  conferences  with  such 
address,  as  to  conceal  his  design  till  the  respondent  had  ad- 
vanced too  far  to  recede.    On  some  occasions  he  made  use  of 
ironical  language,  that  vain  men  might  be  caught  in  their  own 
rqiBes,  and  be  obliged  to  confess  their  ignorance.    He  neveif 
snumed  the  air  of  a  morose  and  riffid  preceptor,  but  commn- 
lieated  useful  instruction  with  all  me  ease  and  pleasantry  of 
polite  conversation.    Though  eminently  furnished  with  every 
kind  of  learning,  he  preferred  moral  to  speculative  wisdom. 
Convinced  that  philosophy  is  valuable,  not  as  it  furnishes  ques- 
tkms  for  the  schools,  but  as  it  provides  men  with  a  law  of  Ufe, 
k  censured  his  predecessors  for  spending  all  their  time  in 
ibstruse  researches  into  nature,  and  taking  no  pains  to  ren- 
der themselves  useful  to  mankind.     His  favourite  maxim  was, 
**  Whatever  is  above  us  doth  not  concern  us."    He  estimated 
Ae  value  of  knowledge  by  its  utility,  and  recommended  the 
itady  of  geometry,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences,  only  so  far^ 
Hu^y  aamit  of  a  practical  application  to  the  purposes  of  hu- 
Milife.    His  great  object  was  to  lead  men  into  an  acquaint- 
ttKe  with  themselves;  to  convince  them  of  their  foU^ps  and 
Hoet ;  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  virtue ;  and  to  fur- 
4di  them  with  useful  and  moral  instructions.    Through  his 
^Aole  life  this  good  man  discovered  a  mind  superior  to  the  at- 
^klctions  of  wealth  and  power.   Contrary  to  the  general  practice 
Pt  l)ie  preceptors  of  his  time,  he  instructed  his  pupils  without 
'  mg  from  them  any  gratuity.    He  frequently  refiised  rich 
Its,  which  were  ofiered  him  by  Alcibiades  and  .others, 
importunately  urged  to  accept  them  by  his  wife.    The 
men  of  Athens  were  his  stewards ;  they  sent  him  in  pro- 
Kiiipns  as  they  apprehended  he  wanted  them;  he  took  what 
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hiB  present  wants  required,  and  returned  the  n  .  ObMnM 
the  ninnerous  articles  of  luxury  which  were  ei  ed  to  tab  ■ 
Adiens,  he  exclaimed,  "  How  niany  things  are  taere  iriikdil 
do  not  want !"  With  Socrates,  moderation  supplied  the  fbsl 
of  wealth.  In  his\;Ioathing\and  food  he  consulted  onl^lkft 
demands  of  nature.  He  commonly  appeared  in  a  neat  bH 
plain  cloak,  with  his  feet  uncovered.  Though  his  taUe 
only  supplied  with  simple  fare,  he  did  not  scruple  to  imite 
of  su})enor  rank  to  partake  of  his  meals ;  and  when  Us  fritt, 
upon  some  such  occasion,  expressed  her  dissatisfactioii  am  b^ 
ing  no  better  provided,  he  desired  her  to  give  herself  no 
cem ;  for  if  his  guests  were  wise  men,  they  would  be 
with  whatever  tliey  found  at  his  table ;  if  otherwise,  they 
unworthy  of  notice.  Though  Socrates  was  exceedingly 
tunate  in  his  domestic  connection,  he  converted  this  ii 
into  an  occasion  of  exercising  his  virtues.  Xantippe, 
ing  whose  ill-humour  ancient  writers  relate  mauiy  amumg  talai^ 
was  certainly  a  woman  of  high  and  unmanafireable  spirit,  i 
Socrates,  while  he  endeavoured  to  curb  tiie  vioknce  of 
temper,  improved  his  own.  When  Alcibiades  expresnd  Ih 
surprise  that  his  friend  could  bear  to  live  in  the  same  hsmt 
witn  so  perverse  and  quarrelsome  a  companion,  SoeiolM  Im- 
plied, that  being  daily  inured  to  ill-humour  at  home,  hm  w 
better  prepared  to  encounter  perverscness  and  injuiy  $hiMi» 
In  the  midst  of  domestic  vexations  and  public  di8CMrder%  (b- 
crates  retained  such  unruffled  serenity,  that  he  was  never  «0fe 
either  to  leave  his  own  house,  or  to  return  home  with  a  db- 
turbed  countenance.  In  acquiring  this  entire  dominion  09&r  Ih 
passions  and  appetites  he  had  the  greater  merit,  as  it 
effected  without  a  violent  struggle  against  his  natural  _ 
ties.  Zopyrus,  an  eminent  physiognomist,  declared/  dull  ht 
discovered  in  the  features  of  the  philosopher  evident  trac 
many  ^-icious  inclinations.    The  niends  of  Socrates  who 

K resent  ridiculed  his  ignorance.  But  Socrates  acknovrfadgal 
is  penetration,  and  confessed  that  he  was  in  his  natural 
sition  prone  to  vice,  but  he  had  subdued  his  inclinations  bjri 
son  and  philosophy.  Through  the  whole  of  his  life,  Socr 
gave  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  unbiassed  reason,  whiiA  ii 
supposed  by  some,  to  be  all  that  he  meant  by  the  geidva  or 
daemon  from  whom  he  professed  to  receive  instmctioii.  feal 
this  opinion  is  inconsistent  with  the  accounts  given  by  in  t^ 
lowers  of  that  dsemon,  and  the  language  in  which  he  spoko  of  ii 
himself.  Plato  sometimes  calls  it  guardian,  and  Apukms  lib 
god ;  and  as  Xenophon  attests  that  the  gods  occaaioiialy 
municate  to  men  the  knowledge  of  fiiture  events,  it  ia  ' 
that  Socrates  admitted,  with  the  generality  of  1 
the  existence  of  those  intermediate  ben  <  ^  dmaum^  ol 
one  of  which  he  might  fiuicy  himsdf  t  *  emm» 


r 

Hpgt'W  pride  of  philosophy  had  led  hia  uredccessore 
H&  IIKCiilationii  on  tlie  nature  and  origin  oi  things,  he 
n  it  raost  consistent  witli  true  wisdom  to  speuk  witii 
ID  Mid  reverence  conceniing  the  iJivine  Nature,  The 
TO  and  ihe  virtues  of  this  great  man,  while  they  procured 
aany  followers,  created  him  also  m«iy  enemies  The  so- 
I  whose  knavery  an<l  ignorance  lie  took  every  opportunity 
Lposing  to  public  contempt,  became  inveterate  in  tlieir 
y  a^ain^t  so  bold  a  reformer,  and  devised  an  expedient, 
licli  llicy  hoped  to  check  the  current  of  hia  popuhu-ity. 

engaged  Aristophanes,  the  builbon  of  the  age,  to  write  a 
ly,  in  wiiich  Socrates  should  be  the  princi^  character, 
ipbanes,  pleased  with  so  promiEtng  an  occasion  of  djsplay- 
ia  low  and  malignant  wit,  undertook  the  task,  and  pro- 
l  the  comedy  of  "  The  Clouds,"  still  extant  in  lus  work*. 
m  piece,  Socrates  is  introduced  hanging  in  a  basket  in  the 
lim  thence  pouring  forth  absurdity  and  profanene^. 
tie  philosopher,  showing,  in  a  crowded  theatre,  that  he  was 
f  itnniOT'ed  by  this  ribaldry,  the  satire  failed  of  its  effect  j 
■hen  Aristophanes  attempted  the  year  following  to  reiiew 
iece  with  alterations  and  additions,  the  representation  waa 
ich  discouraged,  that  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  it. 

this  time  Socrates  continued  for  many  years  to  pursue 
at  interrupcion  his  laudable  design  of  instructing  and  re- 
ig  his  fellow  citizens.  At  lengoi,  however,  when  the  in- 
I0  iotegrity  with  which  he  had  discharged  the  duty  of  a 
■%  aod  the  timincss  with  which  he  had  opposed  every 
flf  political  corruption  and  oppressitui,  had  greatly  in- 
pd  the  number  of  his  enemies,  clandestine  arts  were  em- 
l  to  raise  a  general  prejudice  against  him.  The  people 
ndustriously  reminded  that  Critias,  who  had  been  one  of 
oat  cruel  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  Alcibiadcs  who  had 
id  relicion  by  tlifacing  the  public  statues  of  Mercury, 
wrfonnmg  a  mock  representation  of  the  Eleusinian  my»- 

had  in  thi'ir  youth  been  disciples  of  Socrates  ;  and  uie 

of  the  populace  being  thus  prepared,  a  direct  accusation 
■referred  i^gainst  liim  before  the  supreme  coiut  of  judica- 
liis  accusers  were  Anytus  a  leather  dresser,  who  had  loae 
ained  a  personal  enmity  against  Socrates  for  reprehend- 

■  avarice,  in  depriving  his  sons  of  the  benefits  of  learning. 
htj  might  pursue  the  gnuis  of  trade ;  Melitus  a  youjc^ 
letan,  who  was  cnpuble  of  undeitaJung  any  thing  tor  tlu? 
tf  gain )  and  Lycon,  who  was  glad  of  any  opportimity  of 
gring  his  failviits.  The  accusation,  which  was  dcUvcred 
*  «cnitt«  wider  the  tihiuc  of  Melitus  was  this  ;  "  KU-lttus, 

■  Melitus,  of  the  tribe  of  Pythoa,  accuseth  Soa-attts,  ton 
jkruHieUB,  t*f  tlic  tribe  of  jUopecc.  Socrates  violates  ll;^ 
wnot  ackliowledgin;;  the  g"(U  which  the  state  acknow- 
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ledges,  and  by  introducing  new  divinities.  He  also  violates  the 
law  by  corupting  the  youth.  Be  his  punishment  death."  This 
charge  was  delivered  upon  oath  to  the  senate;  and  Crito,  a 
friend  of  Socrates,  became  surety  for  his  appearance  on  the  day 
of  his  trial.  Anytus  soon  afterwards  sent  a  private  message  to 
Socrates,  assuring  him,  that  if  he  would  desist  from  censuring 
his  conduct,  he  would  withdraw  his  accusation.  But  Socrates 
refused  to  comply  with  so  degrading  a  condition,  and  with  his 
usual  spirit  replied,  "  While  I  live  I  will  never  disguise  the 
truth,  nor  speak  otherwise  than  my  duty  requires."  The  in- 
terval between  the  accusation  and  the  trial  he  spent  in  philoso- 
phical conversations  with  his  friends,  choosing  to  discourse 
upon  any  other  subject  rather  than  his  own  situation.  When 
the  day  of  trial  arrived,  his  accusers  appeared  in  the  senatei 
and  attempted  to  support  their  charge  in  three  distinct  speeches, 
which  strongly  marked  their  respective  characters.  Plato,  who 
was  a  young  man  and  a  zealous  follower  of  Socrates,  then  rose 
up  to  address  the  judges  in  defence  of  his  master ;  but  while  he 
was  attempting  to  apologise  for  his  youth,  he  was  abruptly 
commanded  by  the  court  to  sit  down.  Socrates,  however, 
needed  no  advocate.  Ascending  the  chair  with  all  the  severity 
of  conscious  innocence,  and  with  all  the  dignity  of  superior 
merit,  he  delivered,  in  a  firm  and  manly  tone,  an  unpremeditated 
defence  of  himself,  which  silenced  his  opponents,  and  ought  to 
have  com-inced  the  judges.  After  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
conspiracy  which  had  been  raised  against  him  to  its  true 
source,  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  men  whose  ignorance  he 
had  exposed,  and  whose  vices  he  had  ridiculed  and  reproved, 
he  distinctly  replied  to  the  several  charges  brought  against  him 
by  Melitus.  To  prove  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  impiety 
towards  the  gods  of  his  coimtry,  he  appealed  to  his  frequent 
practice  of  attending  the  public  religious  festivals.  The  crime 
of  introducing  new  divinities,  with  which  he  was  chareed, 
chiefly,  as  it  seems,  on  the  admonition  which  he  professra  to 
have  received  from  an  invisible  power,  he  disclaimed,  by  plead- 
ing that  it  was  no  new  thing  for  men  to  consult  the  gods  and 
receive  instructions  from  them.  To  refute  the  charge  of  his 
having  been  a  corrupter  of  youth,  he  urged  the  example  which 
he  had  unifomly  exhibited  of  justice,  moderation,  and  tem- 
perance ;  the  moral  spirit  and  tendency  of  his  discourses ;  and 
the  effect  which  had  actually  been  produced  by  his  doctrine 
upon  the  manners  of  the  young.  Then,  disdaining  to  solicit 
the  mercy  of  his  judges,  he  called  upon  them  for  that  justice 
which  their  office  and  their  oath  obliged  them  to  administer } 
and  professing  his  faith  and  confidence  in  God,  resimed  him- 
self to  their  pleasure.  The  judges,  whose  prejudices  would 
not  suffer  them  to  pay  due  attention  to  this  apology,  or  to  ex- 
amine with  partiality  the  merits  of  the  cause,  immediately  de- 
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ftaBdUn  n9l7  of  the  eiimM  rf  which  Jie  itood  ioeni^ 
JB  Ais  itege  of  the  trid  had  a nj^  lo  enter  hb.alelk 
the  puniahflient  which  tlie  aocuaen  demnidedf  ana  inr 
of  the.  sentence  of  death,  to  propose  some  pecnnittry 
ent  Bnt  he  at  first  peremptorily  refused  to  make  any 
of  this  kind,  imagining  that  it  might  be  construed  into 
ill  ieknoiriedgment  of  gnilt;  and  asserted^  that  his  conduct 
ajgTJfed  firom  the  state,  rewiurd  rather  than  punishments  At 
In^gthf  however,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friends  to  offiear 
wpon  their  credit  a  fine  of  thirty  mine,  llie  jud^^es,  notwidi^ 
liiijiliiig,  still  remained  inexorable;  diey  proceeded,  without 
^  ~  dday,  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  him;  and  he  was 
~  to  be  put  to  death  by  die  poison  of  hemlock.  The 
dbig  passed,  he  was  sent  to  prison;  which^  says 
heetSered  with  the  same  resolution  and  firmness  with 
wUdi^  he  had  opposed  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  took  away  all 
fprnminy  from  Ae  place.  He  lay  in  fetters  thirtjr  days,  and 
wm  constantly  visited  by  Crito,  Plato,  and  other  mends,  with 
■Imu  he  passed  the  time  in  dispute,  after  his  usual  manner. 
.AirtJows  to  save  so  valuable  a  lite,  they  urged  him  to  attempt 
his  escape,  or  at  least  to  permit  them  to  convey  him  away;  and 
dko  went  so  &r  as  to  assure,  him  that,  by  ms  interest  widi 
ibe  jailor,  it  might  be  easily  accomplidiied,  and  to  offer  him  a 
in  Thessaly ;  but  Socrates  rejected  the  proposal  as  a 
violation  of  the  laws,  and  asked  them,  whether  there 
•ny  place  out  of  Attica  which  death  could  not  reach?  At 
length  the  day  arrived,  when  the  officers  to  whose  care  he  was 
conunitted  delivered  to  Socrates  early  in  the  morning  the  final 
Older  of  his  execution,  and  immediately,  according  to  the  law, 
act  him  at  liberty  from  his  bonds.  Ilis  friends,  who  came  thus 
early  to  the  prison,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
fwaiiig  with  their  master  through  the  day,  found  his  wife  sit- 
tiiMPl^  him  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  Socrates,  that  the  tran- 
^pufity  of  his  last  moments  might  not  be  disturbed  by  her  un- 
ttvaifing  lamentations,  requested  that  she  might  be  conducted 
With  the  most  frantic  expressions  of  grief  she  left  the 
An  interesting  conversation  then  passed  between  So- 
and  his  friends,  which  chiefly  turned  upon  the  immor- 
tribjr  of  the  soul.  In  the  course  of  this  conversation,  he  ex- 
~  his  disapprobation  of  the  practice  of  suicide,  and  as- 
his  friends  that  his  chief  support  in  his  present  situation 
\ma  expectation,  though  not  unmixed  with  doubts,  of  a  happy 
itence  after  death.  *'  It  would  be  inexcusable  in  me,**  said 
ht^"  to  despise  death,  if  I  were  not  persuaded  that  it  w31  con- 
ititt  me  into  the  presence  of  the,  gods,  who  are  the  most  rigfa- 
Mw  ffoyemors,  and  with  the  society  of  just  and  good  men ; 
Itt  I  &iive  confidence  from  the  hope  that  something  of  man 
-^    *    afterdeath,  and  that  the  conditioD  of  good  men  will  then 
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be  much  better  than  that  of  the  bad.**  Crito  afterwwds  aakiiif 
hioif  m  what  manner  he  wished  to  be  buried  f    Socsntes  im- 
plied with  a  smiley  **  As  you  please^  provided  I  do  not  escape 
out  of  your  hands.**    Then,  turning  to  the  rest  of  his  friend^ 
he  said) ''  Is  it  not  strange^  after  all  that  I  have  seid  to  conviiiee 
you  that  I  am  ^oing  to  tne  society  of  the  happy,  that  Crito  ttfll 
thinks  that  this  body  which  will  soon  be  a  Jifeless  corpaep  fa 
Socrates  ?  Let  him  dispose  of  my  body  as  he  pleases,  but  1st 
him  not  at  its  interment  mourn  over  it,  as  if  it  were  Socrates.*' 
Towards  the  close  of  the  day  he  retired  into  on  adjoining  apart- 
ment to  bathe ;  his  children  in  the  meantime  expressing  to  one 
another  their  grief  at  the  prospect  of  losing  so  exceUent  a 
father,  and  l)eing  left  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  days  in  the  sot 
tary  state  of  orphans.     After  a  short  interval,  during  which  hs 
gave  some  necessary  instructions  to  his  domestics,  and  took  hfa 
last  leave  of  his   children,   the  attendant  of  the  prison  ni- 
formcd  him  that  the  time  of  drinking  the  poison  was 
The  executioner,  though  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  shed 
as  he  ])re8entinl  the  fatal  cup.     Socrates  received  it  without 
change  of  countenance,  or  the  least  appearance  of  perturbation 
then  offering  up  a  prayer  to  tiie  go<ls,  that  they  would  gnnt 
him    a    jirosperous  passage  into  the  invissible   world,  with 
perfect  compossurc  swallowed   the  poisonous  draught.    Hfa 
friends  around  him  burst  into  tears.     Socrates  alone  remaiasd 
unmoved.     He  blamed  their  pusillanimity,  and  entreated 
to  exercise  a  manly  constancy  worthy  of  the  friends  of 
He  continued  walking  till  the  chilling  operation  of  the  hesBlock 
obliged  him  to  lie  down  upon  his  bed.     After  remaining  fiir  a 
short  time  silent,  he  requested  Crito,  probably  to  refute  a  ei- 
lumny  which  might  prove  injurious  to  his  friends  after  lai 
decease,  not  to  neglect  the  offering  of  a  cock  which  he  had 
vowed  to  ^'Esculapius ;  then,  covering  himself  with  his  doak* 
he  expired.     Such  was  the  fate  of  the  virtuous  Socrates!  A 
story,  says  Cicero,  which  I  never  read  without  teara.    The 
friends  and  disci]>le3  of  this  illustrious  teacher  of  wisdoBi  we 
deeply  afHicted  by  his  death,  and  attended  his  funeral  widiavaqr 
expression  of  grief.  Apprehensive,  however,  for  their  ownaaielji 
thev  soon  aftem-ards  j)rivately  withdrew  from  the  city,  anl 
took  up  their  residence  m  distant  places.   Several  of  thcon  -'-'^^ 
the  philosopher  Euclid  of  Megara,  by  whom  they  we 
received.    No  sooner  was  the  unjust  condemnation  of 
known  through  Greece,  than  a  general  indignation  wai 
hi  the  minds  of  good  men,  who  universally  regretted  dial  so 
distinguished  an  advocate  for  virtue  should  have  fatten 
fice  to  iealousy  and  envy.    The  Athenians  themsrivea,  ao 
markable  for  their  caprice,  who  never  knew  the  Tahe  of  4 
great  men  till  after  their  death,  soon  became  sensMa  af 
follv  as  well  as  criminality  of  putting  to  deadi  tiia  nasi  i 
had  been  the  chief  ornament  of  their  city  and  of  the  age,  and 
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led  to  death ;  and  Anytusi  to  escape  a  afanilar  fiiti^  wuk 
I  fdiiiicaiiy^ftjdfe.    Tdgh^afiatibe^jnoefofaiefliaM^ 
air  ftgtet,  the  Aihemttii  fitf  awldfe  liitottuyied  fMMfe 
Ma  $  CRCt^fted  a  seMfal  tnotMiifqf )  ite^AtttiA  die  'WlMl 
b  of  Soerates^  and  eieetai  A  Miftiie  to  Ub  tMttoty  b  onft 
»  ttdat  frequented  tNuttii  ^  tibe  dty.    tfift  dMh  hMMMl 
le  Hfst  yeair  of  the  ninetjMUzth  o^ftutaiadt  ttd  m  Ihi 
iiedi  year  of  his  age.    Socmtea  fcft  behitid  ihim  ttotttig 
Mng;  at  least  notUn^  that  has  fMehed  iii»  thiNi|^  hk 
I  a  great  deal ;  but  his  iUustriouB  iMi]ltti  XMo/f^Mi  taA 
*  have  in  some  measure  smplied  tmn  Mtet    Tte  iM- 
I  of  Socrates^  written  bv  Xenoi^hM,  alBwd,  however  a 
i  iiore  accurate  idea  of  the  ojj^liiaoliii  c^Soetatea  and  ofUi 
ler  of  teaching  than  the  didogaes  of  Hato^  who  eveBhr 
a  mixes  his  own  dictbn  with  the  ideas  aUd  language  of  111 
sr.    It  iA  related,  that  when  Soeratos  heard  flato  ndte 
^  he  said,  *'  How  mudi  does  this  young  man  mafce  me  mlf 
la  I  never  conceivedT    His  distinguimed  Aaiactar  was 
of  a  moral  philosopher,  luid  his  doctrine  cooeerninff  God 
nd|(bn  was  rather  practical  than  ftpectdative.    Bift  he  dU 
MKCt  to  buiM  the  structuresi  of  leE^us  ftiili  upon  the 
mmdation  of  an  appeal  to  natund  appearmioai.    He 
lit  that  the  Supreme  Beinff,  though  invilBMe,  is  cieaiiyaeite 
i  urorks ;  which  at  once  &monMiate  his  eadrtenoe  and  hie 
and  benevolent  providence.   He  admitted  besides,  the  one 
erne  Deity,  the  existence  of  beings  who  jiossess  a  middb 
m  between  God  and  man,  to  whose  immediate  agency  he 
bed  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  and  whom  he  sup* 
1  to  be  particulariy  concerned  in  the  management  of  ha- 
aSa^.    Hence  he  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one, 
a  peribrmance  of  religious  rites,  to  fbUow  the  customs  of 
oantry.    At  the  same  time  he  taught  that  the  merit  of  all 
Ions  offerings  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  worship- 
and  that  the  gods  take  pleasure  in  the  sacrifices  of  none 
Aie  truly  pious.    Concerning  the  human  soul,  the  opinloli 
Mtates,  according  to  Xenophon,  was,  that  it  is  allied  to  die 
■a  Being,  not  by  a  participation  of  essence,  but  by*a  simi- 
f  of  nature ;   that  man  excels  all  other  animals  in   the 
ity  of  reason ;  and  that  the  existence  of  good  men  will  be 
boed  afi;er  death  in  a  state  in  which  diey  will  receive  the 
ifd  of  virtue.      Although  it  appears  that  on  this  latter 
tht  was  not  wholly  free  from  uncertainty,  the  consolation 
h.  he  professed  to  derive  from  this  source  in  the  immediate 
paisft  (M  death,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  he  enterta&i- 
taal  expectation  of  immortality;  and  there  is  reason  to 
M  tiiat  lie  was  the  onlv  philosopher  of  ancient  Greece 
ib  lainciples  admitted  of  sodi  an  expectation.    His  moral 
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system  was  in  a  high  degree  pure,  and  founded  on  the  surest 
basis. 

X  ANTIPPE,  the  wife  of  Socrates.  The  name  of  this  lady 
has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  in  no  very  favourable  point 
of  view ;  to  the  virtues  of  forbearance  she  appears  to  have  Deen 
a  perfect  stranger ;  and  the  appellation  of  a  Xantippe  is  even 
at  the  present  period  bestowed  upon  a  shrew.  Even  when 
very  young  tlie  violence  of  her  temper  displayed  itself,  not- 
withstanding which,  the  philosopher,  Socrates,  resolved  to 
make  her  his  wife;  aUd  being  asked  by  Xenophon  his  reason 
for  marrpng  such  a  tennagant,  "  To  exercise  my  patience," 
was  the  philosopher's  reply ;  "for  if  I  can  support  her  iU 
humour,  I  can  very  easily  bear  that  of  every  other  person  in 
the  world."  But  while  Xantippe's  foible  is  often  repeated, 
her  virtues  are  forgot.  No  wife  ever  showed  more  affectionate 
grief  than  she  did  at  her  husband^s  death. 

SIMON,  a  currier  at  Athens,  whom  Socrates  often  visited, 
on  account  of  his  uncommon  genius  and  talents.  He  collected 
all  the  information  he  could  procure  from  Socrates,  and  pub- 
lished it,  with  his  own  remarks,  in  thirty-diree  dialogues.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  who  gave  an  account 
of  his  master's  opinions  on  virtue,  justice,  honour,  music, 
poetry,  &c.  His  dijilogues  were  extant  in  the  age  of  Dio- 
genes, the  biographer. 

PILEDON,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  who  had  been  seized 
by  pirates  in  his  youth ;  and  the  philosopher,  who  seemed  to 
discover  something  uncommon  and  promising  in  his  counte- 
tenance,  bought  lus  liberty  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  ever  after 
esteemed  him.  Pha^'don,  after  Socrates's  death,  returned  to 
EHs,  his  native  country,  where  he  founded  a  sect  of  philo- 
sophers who  composed  what  was  called  the  Eliac  school. 
The  name  of  Phaedon  is  affixed  to  one  of  Plato's  dialogues. 

--ESCHINES,  the  son  of  Cliai'inus,  a  sausiige  maker,  a  dis- 
ciple and  admirer  of  Socrates,  who  said  of  him,  that  the 
sausage  maker's  son  was  the  only  person  who  knew  how  to 
pay  a  due  regard  to  him.  It  is  said  that  poverty  obliged  him 
to  go  to  Sicily  to  Dionysius  the  tyrant ;  and  that  he  met  with 
great  contempt  from  Plato,  but  was  extremely  well  received  by 
Arislip}>us,  to  whom  he  showed  some  of  his  dialogues,  and 
obtained  irom  him  a  handsome  reward.  He  would  not  venture 
to  profess  philosophy  at  Athens,  Plato  and  Aristippus  being  in 
sucli  high  esteem;  but  he  set  up  a  school  to  maintain  himself» 
and  wrote  orations  for  the  forum.  Phrynicus,  in  PhotiuSi 
ranks  him  among  the  best  orators,  and  mentions  his  orations  as 
tiie  standard  of  the  pm'e  Attic  style.  Hermogenes  has  also 
spoken  very  highly  of  liim.  He  likewise  wrote  several  dia- 
logues, of  which  there  are  only  tlirce  extant.  1.  Concerning 
virtue,  whether  it  can  be  taught.     2.  Eryxias,  or  Erasistratus; 
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concenung  riches,  whether  they  are  ffood.  31  Axiochus; 
concerning  death,  whether  it  b  to  be  feared.  Le  Clerc  has 
given  a  Latin  translation  of  them,  with  notes. 

DEMOCRITUS,  one  of  the  ^atcst  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity, was  bom  in  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  about  the  eightieth 
olympiad,  or  B.  C.  465.  His  father,  says  Valerius  Maximus, 
was  able  to  maintain  the  army  of  Xerxes ;  and  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  adds,  that  the  kinc,  in  return,  presented  him  with  some 
Magi  and  Chaldeans.  Trom  those  he  received  the  first  part 
of  his  education ;  and  whilst  yet  a  boy,  learned  theology  and 
astronomy.  He  next  applied  to  Leucippus,  and  learned  from 
lum  the  system  of  atoms  and  a  vacuum.  His  father  dying,  lie 
and  his  two  brothers  divided  the  estate.  Democritus  made 
choice  of  that  part  which  consisted  of  money,  as  being,  though 
die  least  share,  the  most  convenient  for  travelling;  and  it  is 
said,  that  his  portion  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  talents, 
which  is  near  ^,000/.  sterling.  His  extraordinary  love  of 
knowledge  induced  him  to  travel  into  all  countries  famed  for 
learned  men.  He  went  to  the  priests  of  Egypt,  from  whom  he 
learned  geometry ;  he  consulted  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Per- 
sian philosophers  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  penetrated  even  into 
India  and  Ethiopia,  to  confer  with  the  Gymnosophists.  In 
those  travels  he  wasted  his  substance,  so  that,  on  his  return, 
he  was  obliged  to  be  maintained  by  his  brother ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  he  gave  such  proofs  of  superior  understanding  that 
he  procured  the  highest  honours  of  his  countr}',  which  he  go- 
verned with  unlimited  sway  as  well  as  consummate  wisdom. 
The  magistrates  of  Abdera  made  him  a  present  of  five  hundred 
talents,  and  erected  statues  to  him  even  in  his  lifetime;  but 
being  naturally  more  inclined  to  contemplation  than  delighted 
with  public  honours  and  employments,  he  withdrew  into  soli- 
tude and  retirement.  He  incessantly  laughed  at  human  life, 
as  a  continued  farce,  which  made  the  inhabitants  of  Abdera 
think  he  was  mad;  one  of  which  sent  for  Hippocrates  to  cure 
him  ;  but  that  celebrated  physician  having  discoursed  with  the 
philosopher,  expressed  the  highest  veneration  for  him,  and  told 
the  Abderians,  that  those  who  esteemed  themselves  the  most 
healthy  were  the  most  distempered.  Democritus  died,  accord- 
ing to  Diogenes  liacrtius,  aged  one  hundred,  B.  C.  361. 

It  is  said  that  he  put  out  his  eyes,  that  he  might  meditate 
tile  more  profoundly  upon  philosophical  subjects;,  but  this 
b  very  improbable.  He  was  the  author  of  many  books 
iduch  are  lost ;  and  from  these  Epicurus  borrowed  his  phi- 
losophy. 

ZENO,  called  the  Eleatic,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from 
Zeno  the  stoic,  .was  a  native  of  Elea,  in  Magna  Grecia,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  adopted  son  of  Pamienides,  whose  dis- 
ciple he  was,  flourished  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and 
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chose  to  Hve  in  his  native  city  rather  than  9i  A  kem«  Ibr  IIm 
gake  of  maintainiRg  hb  iadepeadmce.  He  is  vepreimtad  ■•  • 
zealous  friend  of  civil  libertjr,  and  as  having  iwpl  hia  lifiai^lai 
opposition  to  a  tyrants.  It  la  said,  that  having  beea  dciigclad 
in  a  conspiracy  acunst  the  petty  tyrant  of  the  place  of  Ui 
tivitv,  he  endjuned  the  most  cruel  torments,  became  he 
not  betray  his  accomplices ;  and  that  at  length  his  caiiniin— ^ 
roused  by  his  fortitudei  fell  upon  the  usurper,  and  stcMied  hiv 
to  death.  To  him  the  invention  of  the  dialectic  art  has  beoi 
erroneously  ascribed. 

According  to  Aristotle,  Zeno  taught  that  nothing  can  bt 
produced  either  from  that  which  is  similar  or  dissimilar;  tiiil 
there  is  only  one  being,  and  that  is  God ;  that  this  Beiqg  m 
eternal,  homogeneous,  and  spherical,  neither  finite  nor  in« 
finite,  neither  quiescent  nor  moveable ;  that  there  an 
worlds;  that  there  is  in  nature  no  vacuum;  that  all  bodies 
composed  of  four  elements,  heat  and  moisture,  coU  and  dak 
ness ;  and  that  the  body  of  man  is  from  the  earth,  and  Im 
soul  on  equal  mixture  of  these  four  elements.  He 
with  great  subtlety  against  the  possibility  o(  motioa. 
Seneca's  account  of  this  philosopher  deserves  credit,  he 
the  highest  point  of  scepticism,  and  denied  the  real 
of  external  objects. 

Upon  the  whole,  his  sentiments  seem  to  hava 
fluctuating  and  unstable,  and  his  method  of  arguing  ao  VM^ 
satile,  that  it  is  not  certain  whether  he  allowed  or  dansd  a 
proper  Divine  Nature.  Mosheim,  not  improperly,  spplifd  H 
the  doctrine  of  Zeno,  the  words  of  Terence : 

"  Things  thus  uncertain,  if  by  reason's  rules 
You'd  certain  make ;  it  were  as  wise  a  task 
To  try  with  reason  to  run  mad." 

Bayle  depreciates  the  practical  philosophy  of  Zeno^  on  at* 
count  of  his  vindication  of  the  warmth  with  which  he  n 
reproach,  by  saying, ''  If  I  were  indifiereiit  to  censure,  I 
also  be  indifferent  to  praise.**  His  works,  though  us 
to  the  modems,  were  held  in  high  estimation  anoiy  Ai 
ancients. 

XENOPHON,  the  son  of  Gryllus,  was  distinguished  at  i 
philosopher,  commander,  and  historian.  His  engagiMappov 
ance  whilst  he  was  a  youth,  induced  Socrates  to  aunn^  *^^ 
into  the  number  of  his  disciples.  Under  his  tuition  he 
rapid  progress  in  that  kind  of  wisdom  for  which  be 


eminent,  and  which  qualified  him  for  all  the  oflkea  of  pdUfa 
and  private  life.  Having  accompanied  Socraiea  in  Ihn  nb 
ponnesian  war,  and  manifested  his  valoui  Kenf  Ua 

try,  lie  afterwards  entered  into  the  ar      oi  U]    la. 
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im  loldien  to  i  a  retnst  into  ^lieSr  own  comHiif 

ttun  to  8urr        '  men     Ives  to  Ae  Tietor.    Ifii  adrioe 
gtfded,  and  he  was  chosen  as  their  connnander.    In 
erase  of  this  duty,  he  acquired  by  his  pruJeuce  axal 
B  a  high  decree  of  honour;  and  ihe  memoraUe adhren- 
rekted  b^  himself  in  his  ''  Retreat  of  die  Ten  llton- 
^  Having  joined  Agesihus,^  kins  of  Sparta,  after  Idi 
mto  Greece^  and  fought  with  hnn  against  Hie  TlielNaB 
Delebrated  battle  of  Cnoenorea,  he  dispbased  the  Athe- 
by  this  alliance;  and  he  was  puUicfy  accused^  and  con- 
1  to  exile.    Thus  ignominious!^  trJMitei  tlie  Spartans' 
im  under  their  protection^  and  provided  mt  him  a  com* 
s  retreat  at  SdDus,  in  EHs.    In  thfii  asybm  he  eqloyied 
asures  of  domestic  Bfe  wiA  his  wife  ana  two  dnUben  ht 
years,  and  availed  himself  of  the  leisure  tfast  was  Ihnsr 
d  him  by  writing  those  historicd  woriu  whicb  have 
ed  his  name  immortal.    On  occamon  of  a  war  betwaeii 
Nurtans  and  Eleans,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  tfab 
Ue  retreat,  and  to  join  his  son,  who  was  setded  at 
IS.    From  hence  he  afterwards  removed  with  his  whdb 
to  Corinth,  where,  in  the  second  year  of  the  <Hie  hun- 
nd  fifth  of  the  olympiad,  B.  C.  358,  hk  Bfe  terminated^ 
ige  of  about  ninety.    As  a  philosopher,  he  was  an  oma- 
to  the  Socratic  school  by  ms  integrity,  pieQr,  and  mo- 
rn ;  and  in  his  whole  muitary  conduct,  lie  was  distin- 
d  by  an  admirable  union  of  wisdom  and  valour.    As  a 
he  has  presented  to  succeeding  ages  a  model  of  purity, 
»ty,  and  harmony  of  language,  expressing  sentmients 
locradc.     By  his  wife  Phitesia  he  had  two  sons,  Grrvllns 
iodorus ;  the  former  of  whom  ended  his  life  with  mihtanr 
:n  the  battle  of  M antinea.     The  news  of  his  son's  deam 
•nnnunicated  to  him  whilst  he  was  offering  sacrifice ;  and 
eceiving  it,  he  took  the  crown  from  his  head,  uttering  with  a 
lese  memorable  words,  *'  I  knew  that  my  son  was  mortaL** 
hen  he  heard  that  his  son  had  fought  bravely,  and  died 
onour,  he  again  put  on  the  crown,  and  finished  the  sacri- 
His  principal  works  are,  the  "  Cyropaedia,  or  the  Life 
8  Elder  Cyrus;"  "  The  Expedition  of  the  Younger 
;"  "  The  Grecian  History  ;'^  "  'J'he  Memorabilia  of 
te,  with  the  Apology  for  that  Philosopher ;~  **  Oecono- 
which  Cicero  translated ;  and  ''  The  Republic  of  the 
ians.**    The  best  editions  of  this  writer  are,  that  of  Ste- 
,  foHo,  1581 ;  of  Wells,  at  Oxford,  5  vols.  8vo,  170S; 
foske,  at  Leipsic^  in  5  vols.  Svo,  180S. 
YLLUS,  the  son  of  Xenophon,  who  slew  the  celebrated 
m  general  Epaminondas,  and  was  killed  himself  at  die 
drSluitinea,  B.  C.  363. 
JIJBSISUS,  a  philosopher  of  Samos,  of  the  Eleatic  sect; 
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who  lived  about  the  eighty-fourth  olympiad,  or  the  ye 
C.  440.  He  was  a  disciple  of  ParmenideSi  to  whose 
trines  he  closely  adhered.  As  a  public  man,  he  was  co 
sant  with  affairs  of  the  state,  and  acquired  great  infli 
among  his  countrymen,  who  had  a  high  veneration  fo 
talents  and  virtues.  Being  appointed  by  them  to  the 
mand  of  a  fleet,  he  obtained  a  great  naval  victory  ovi 
Athenians.  As  a  philosopher,  he  maintained  that  the 
cipal  of  all  things  is  one  and  immutable,  or  that  whatever  < 
is  one  being;  that  this  one  being  includes  all  things  a 
infinite,  without  beginning  or  end ;  that  there  is  neithe 
cuum  nor  motion  in  the  universe,  or  any  such  thing  as 
duction  or  decay,  that  the  changes  which  it  seems  to  i 
are  only  illusions  of  our  senses,  and  mere  appearancesj 
that  we  ought  not  to  lay  down  any  thing  positively  conce 
the  gods,  smce  our  knowledge  of  them  is  so  uncertain. 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  was  a  nati 
Samos,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  assertei 
rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  and  its  motion  roim* 
sun.  He  is  also  said  to  have  invented  sun-dials.  Ther^ 
work  of  his  existing  on  the  bulk  and  distance  of  the  siu 
moon,  which  was  pubUshed  by  Dr.  Willis  in  Greek  and  ] 
in  16S8. 

TIM/EUS,  a  famous  Pythagorean  philosopher,  was 
at  Locris  in  Italy,  and  lived  before  Plato.     There  is  still  e: 
a  small  treatise  of  his  on  the  Nature  and  the  Soul  of  the  W 
written  in  the  Doric  dialect. 

ARCHELAUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  phifcsopher,  the 
ciple  of  Anaxagoras,  lived  about  B.  C.  440.  He  read 
tures  at  Athens,  and  did  not  depart  much  from  the  opL 
of  his  master.  He  taught  that  there  was  a  double  prin 
of  all  things,  namely,  the  expansion  and  condensation  oi 
air,  which  he  regarded  as  infinite.  That,  according  to 
was  in  a  continual  motion.  Cold  was  ever  at  rest.  The  e 
which  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  universe,  had  no  mo 
It  originally  resembled  a  wet  marsh,  but  was  afterwards  ( 
up  ;  and  its  figure,  he  said,  resembled  that  of  an  egg.  Ani 
were  produced  from  the  heat  of  the  earth,  and  even  men 
formed  in  the  same  manner.  All  animals  have  a  soul,  y^ 
was  born  with  them  ;■  but  the  capacities  of  which  vary  ac< 
ing  to  the  structiu*e  of  the  organs  of  the  body  in  whi 
resides.  Socrates  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  ( 
pies  and  fnends. 

TYMICHA,  was  a  Lacedaemonian  lady,  the  consoi 
Myllias,  a  native  of  Crotona.  Jamblichus,  in  his  life  of  Pj 
goras,  places  her  as  head  of  his  list,  or  roll,  of  the  most 
brated  female  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean  sect.  li"l 
Tymicha  was  taken  into  custody  with  herhusband,  and  cai 
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[>kB)Miaa  tke  tpuaat,^  he  vrndnt  them  both  twy  wi* 
iiBoam;  bu* Iney  rqeetod tlMn  wiA  sewm  awd#« 
• 

ewpon  the  tyrant  took  the  husband  askte  tmt,  $siA 
I  to  release  him  with  honour,  on  condition  only  ikM 
i  disooTer  the  reason  why  the  Pythagoreana-  chiMe' 
}  die  than  to  trample  upon  beans ;  without  the  ImM 
n,  he  made  the  fiulowing  repljr,  Tia.  that  aa  di«^  aeet 
akher  to  die  than  to  tread  upon  beans,  so  he  wovSA 
I  tread  upon  beans  rather  than  to-  gratify  his  cWiMi^ 

yrant  not  succeeding  with  the  husband,  t(H>k  tike  wMb^ 
ot  doubting  from  her  situationr  at  that  time^  a»d[  ib& 
•1  terror  of  the  torture  with  whiA  he  intended  ta^ 

she  wouU  soon  be  prevailed-  ea  t^dascOTer  Ae  im^ 
secret  Upon  the  trial,  howerer,  he  found  Ithnsdi 
Ay  ba£9ed;  for  she  instui^  bk  off  h»  toame,  sftid? 
in  the  tyrant's  &ce,  diat  no  terture,  how  itbywafc^^i 
night  force  her  to  divulge  the  mysteries  of  the  l^ycha^ 
leience. 

LLUS  LUCANUS,  or  the  Lucaniaib  an-  aiieiMV 
irean  philosopher,  who  lived  before  PhtOv  HIb  wevlr 
Diiverse,  is  the  only  piece  of  his  whieh  is  cenie  diMM 
f-  us ;  and  was  wrkten  originafly  in  the  Done  ^Balbcli 

translated  by  another  himd  into  the  Attic.  Wffiaa»> 
n,  and  after  him,  Lewis  Nogarola,  translated  this 
to  Latin;  and  there  are  several  editions  of  it,  both  in 
uid  Latin.  A  iragment  is  also  extant  of  his  woric  on 
lich  is  praised  by  Plato. 

CIPPUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher  and  matihe- 
i;  first  author  of  the  famous  system  of  atoms-  and 
s,  and  of  tlie  hypothesis  of  storms ;  since  attribute  to^ 
lems.  He  flourished  about  B.  C.  499. 
HYTAS,  of  Tarentum,  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
napher,  and  mathematician.  He  lived  about  B.  C. 
id  was  the  master  of  Plato,  Eudoxusj  and  Philohnis. 
e  a  method  of  finding  two  mean  proportionals  between 
en  lines,  and  thence  the  duplication  of  the  eube,  by 
xf  the  conic  sections.  His  skill  in  niechanics  was  such, 
was  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  crane  and  the  screw ; 

made  a  wooden  pigeon  that  would  fly  about  when  it 
»  set  oft*;  but  it  could  not  rise  again  of  itself  after  it 
He  wrote  several  works,  though  none  of  tibera  are^ 
tSnt.  It  is  said  he  invented  the  ten  categories.  He 
d  great  reputation  both  in  his  legislative  and  militarjp 
V,  having  commanded  an  army  seven  times  without  evelr 
[isfoated.  He  was  at  last  shipwrecked,  and  dfowned  im 
lEiatio  sea.  Archytas  was  distinguished  through  Hfof 
l,.l.  B  b 
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by  modesty  and  self-command.  He  maintained  that  ratue 
to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake  in  every  condition  of  life  ;  that 
all  excess  is  inconsistent  with  virtue ;  that  the  mind  is  more 
injured  by  prosperity  than  by  adversity ;  that  there  is  no  pes- 
tilence so  pernicious  to  human  happiness  as  pleasure;  and 
that  the  love  of  it  is  a  disease  destructive  to  the  hunum 
mind. 

PLATO,  an  illustrious  philosopher  of  antiqmty,  was  by 
descent  an  Athenian,  though  the  place  of  his  birth  was  tm 
island  of  i^gina.  His  descent  by  his  father  was  from  Codni% 
the  last  king  of  Athens,  and  by  his  motlier,  from  Solon,  the 
celebrated  legislator.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  placed  at  die 
beginning  of  the  eighty-eighth  Olympiad ;  but  Dr.  Enfield  thinks 
it  may  be  more  acciurately  fixed  in  the  third  year  of  the  eighty^ 
seventli  Olympiad,  or  B.  C.  430.  He  gave  early  indications  of 
an  extensive  and  original  genius,  and  had  an  education  suitable 
to  his  high  rank,  being  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  letters 
by  the  grammarian  Dionysius,  and  trained  in  athletic  ezerdset 
by  Aristo  of  Argos.  He  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the 
arts  of  painting  and  poetry ;  and  wrote  an  epic  poem,  whidif 
upon  comparing  it  with  those  of  Homer,  he  burnt.  He  next 
wrote  a  dramatic  piece,  which  was  to  have  been  acted,  taut 
happening  to  attend  upon  a  discourse  of  Socrates,  he  was  se 
captivated  by  his  eloquence,  that  he  reclaimed  his  tragedy,  le* 
nounced  the  Muses,  burnt  all  his  poems,  and  applied  himsdf 
wholly  to  the  study  of  wisdom.  It  is  said,  that  Plato's  finfe 
masters  in  philosophy  were  Eratylus  and  Hermogenes,  who 
taught  the  system  of  Heraclites  and  Parmenides ;  but  when  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  he  attached  himself  wholly  to  Socrates, 
with  whom  he  remained  eight  years  as  a  scholar.  During  this 
period,  he  frequently  displeased  his  companions,  and  some- 
times even  his  master,  by  grafting  upon  the  Socratic  mtem 
opinions  which  were  taken  fix)m  some  other  stock.  Platoy 
however,  retained  the  warmest  attachment  to  his  master. 
Wlien  that  great  and  good  man  was  summoned  before  the 
senate,  his  lUustrious  scholar  undertook  to  plead  his  cansSb 
and  began  a  speech  in  his  defence;  but  the  partial  judges 
would  not  permit  him  to  proceed.  After  the  condemnation  lis 
presented  his  master  witn  money  sufiicient  to  redeem  his  life; 
which,  however,  Socrates  refiised  to  accept.  During  his  in- 
prisoiunent,  Plato  attended  him,  and  was  present  at  a  eonre^ 
sation  which  he  held  with  his  friends  concerning  the  inunorta- 
Uty  of  the  soul ;  the  substance  of  which  he  afterwards  comr 
mitted  to  writing  in  tlie  beautiful  dialogue  entitled  Phceda 
The  philosophers  at  Athens  were  so  alarmed  at  the  death  sf 
Socrates,  that  most  of  them  fled  from  the  citv.  Plato,  whose 
grief  upon  this  occasion  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been 
excessive,  retired  to  Megara,  where  he  was  kindly  entertained 
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(vibllRd  been  one  of  the  fir^t  scholars  of  Socrates, 
as  over.  Afterwards  he  travelled  in  pursuit  of 
.  i  from  Megnra  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  con- 
It  BtUTtus,  Philolaus,  and  Archytas,  the  most  cele. 
hefoliowers  of  Pythagoras,  whose  doctrine  was  then 
nu  in  Greece;  and  from  these  the  Pythagoreans 
i  that  he  had  all  his  natural  philosophy.  He  next 
!ne,  where  he  learned  geometry  of  Theodorus  the 
ttician.  Thence  he  passed  into  Egypt,  to  acquire 
ology,  to  stmly  more  nicely  the  proportions  of  geome- 
SkI  to  instruct  himself  in  astronomical  observations;  and 
ig  taken  a  full  survey  of  all  the  country,  he  settled  for 
time  in  thr  province  of  Saia,  learning  of  the  wise  men 
what  they  held  concerning  the  universe,  whether  it  had 
^nning,  whether  it  moved  wholly  or  in  part,  &c. ;  and 
uiias  aftiims,  thnt  he  learned  from  these  the  immortality 
ntiumisration  of  souls.  He  next  travelled  into  Persia  to 
lit  the  I^lagi  about  the  religion  of  that  country.  He  then 
Ded  to  Italy,  to  the  Pythagorean  uchool  at  Tarentum, 
e  he  endeavoured  to  improve  his  own  system,  by  incor- 
ing  with  it  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  aa  it  was  then 
It  by  Archytas,  Timteus,  and  others.  And  afterwards, 
he  visited  Sicily,  he  retained  such  an  attachment  to  thii 
school,  that,  through  the  bounty  of  Dionysius,  he  pur- 
mI  At  a  vast  price  several  hooks  whicli  contained  the  doc- 
of  Pythagoriis,  from  I'hilolaus  one  of  his  followers.  Re- 
ig  home  richly  stored  with  knowledge  of  various  kinds, 
'Settled  at  Athens,  and  formed  a  new  school  for  the  in- 
tion  of  youth  in  philosophy  in  the  academy.  This  new 
it  toon  hecaine  famous,  and  Its  master  was  ranked  among 
lost  eminent  philosophers.  People  of  the  first  distinction 
•TV  department  frcfiuented  the  academy.  Even  females 
ea  in  men's  cluthcs  often  attended  his  lectures.  Among 
Ikutrious  names  which  appeared  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
ren,  are,  Dion,  the  tSyracusan  prince,  and  the  orators, 
sides,  LycurguR,  Demosthenes,  and  Isocrates.  The  dis- 
hdied  reputation  of  Plato  brought  upon  him  the  envy  of 
Imner  companions  in  the  school  of  Socrates,  and  they 
d  him  with  detraction  and  obloc)uy.  From  this  spirit, 
iphon  and  he,  llmugh  they  relate  the  discourses  of  their 
MM  master,  avoid  mentioning  one  another.  Diogenes,  the 
~~'  ided  Plato's  dijctrine  of  ideas.  In  the  midst  of 
•  censures,  l.jwcver,  the  public  fame  of  Plato 
J  and  several  states,  among  which  were  the 
I  laA  Thebans,  fcut  ambassadors  with  earnest  re- 
ft he  iTOuId  come  over,  not  only  to  instruct  the  young 
UdMptiy,  but  also  to  prescribe  them  laws  of  govem- 
jfc  Cyretiians,  Syracusans,  Cretans,  and  £leuu,  seat 
*"  Bb« 
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alzso  to  liim ;  he  did  not  go  to  any  of  tbenii  but  gttvp  hn  qpd 
rules  of  government  to  ful.  He  lived  ^ii^flAt  >aC  sobfirlv  fad 
chastely.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtues,  a  1  ezoMofai^ 
aftable ;  of  which  we  need  no  greater  proo^  than  Iva  cmi 
manner  of  conversing  with  the  {milosophert  of  his  own  tOM 
when  pride  and  envy  were  at  their  height.  Diogenea»  psfW 
at  the  politeness  and  fine  taste  of  Plato,  took  every  oppcntnpili 
of  snarling  at  him.  He  dined  one  day  at  Flato*s  table  vMl 
other  company,  and,  trampling  upon  the  tapestry  with  !■ 
dirty  feet^  said,  "  I  trample  upon  the  pride  of  rlato  ;**  to  wbUk 
PUto  wisely  reparteed,  *^  With  greater  pride."  The  fiune  d 
Plato  drew  disciples  to  him  from  all  parts,  amonff  whom  vm 
Speusippus,  an  Athenian,  hb  sister  s  son,  whom  he  arooiaHJ 
his  successor  in  the  academy,  and  the  great  Aristotw.  X^M 
admiration  of  this  illustrious  man  was  not  oonfined  to  a  fan 
philosophers.  He  was  in  hiffh  esteem  with  several  priaem 
particularly  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon,  and  DionyahiSy  tji0 
of  Sicily.  At  three  different  periods  he  visited  tl^  contil 
this  latter  prince,  and  made  several  bold  but  uaiuooisrfql 
attempts  to  subdue  his  haughty  spirit.  The  pvofaaaed  (^ 
ject,  says  Dr.  Enfield,  (in  his  Hist,  of  Phil.)  of  Plato's  tm 
visit  to  Sicily,  which  liappened  in  the  fortieth  year  of  hia  9fH 
during  the  reign  of  the  Elder  Dion^sius,  the  son  of  Henaa 
crates  was  to  take  a  survey  of  the  island,  and  paitkulailyil 
Mount  /Etna.  Whilst  he  resided  at  Svracuse,  he  waa  aai 
ployed  in  the  instruction  of  Dion,  the  King's  brother  in  If 
who  possessed  excellent  abilities,  though  hitherto  rastnni4^ 
a  tyrannical  government,  and  relaxed  by  the  luxiuries  of  a»  i 
centious  court.  Disgusted  by  the  debaucheries  of  the  Sjm 
cusans,  Plato  endeavoured  to  rescue  his  pupil  firom  the 
depravity.  Nor  did  Dion  disappoint  Iiis  hopes.  No 
had  he  received  a  taste  of  that  philosophy  which  leads  I 
virtue,  than  he  was  fired  with  an  ardent  love  of  vriadoi 
Hopinj^  that  philosophy  might  produce  the  same  e^Eact  npa 
Dionysms,  he  procured  an  interview  between  Plato  and  A 
tyrant.  During  the  conference,  whilst  Plato  discoursed  OB  4 
happiness  of  virtue,  and  the  miseries  attending  iiyuataee  aa 
oupression,  Dionysius  took  offence,  dismissed  him  with-  dll 
pleasure,  and  even  formed  a  design  against  bis  life.  It  waaH 
without  difficulty  that  Plato  escaped.  A  vessel  wUek  ka 
brought  over  PoUis,  a  delegate  from  Sparta,  was  fisrtimltli 
then  returning  to  Greece.  Dion  engaged  to  land  Plato  asM 
in  his  native  country;  but  Dionysius  discovered  the  delta 
and  made  Pollis  promise  thut  he  would  either  put  him  to  dasfl 
or  sell  him  as  a  slave.  Pollis  accordingly  sold  him  in  li^  nlii 
bland  of  i£gina.  Anicerriif,  a  Cyr*  lic  *  '^MophfVj  dlM 
vered  the  stranger,  and  purchased  i  i  kas.iiBf  mH 
mime,  (84/.  10s,  sterling),  and  amt  i  M  i»  Al^m 
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Mit  bdiig  aa^m^rdfl  oflfeted  to  Anioetris  by  FlHdl 
1^  he  leftMed  tile  mdiiey,  mjfiAg,  trkh  that  gm^fotfi 
liidi  ttms  jihikM^iAfy  inin^iM,  Ihtt  he  i«w  lio  reMMl 
»  relations  of  Pkto  should  ettgtioss  to  theifiseli^s  tite 
Of  sorvbig  hkn*  Aft^r  a  shofi  tfafiOi  Dienyshts  rejtented 
n^ust  resentment,  and  wrote  to  Pkto,  requesting  Hn 
ir  his  credit  by  refnrning  to  Syractise;  to  wllidi  FbM 
lis  high  spirited  answer,  that  philosophy  tirotdd  tloi 
iin  leisure  to  think  of  Elonysius.  He  was,  hdwever, 
d  upon  by  Dion  to  rettim  to  Syracuse,  aiid  tAt  ttpmi 
education  of  DioAysius  the  younger,  the  heir  afiilMiielil. 
reeeired,  by  Dionysius  1.,  with  etery  possible  respeel} 
r  seefaig  his  friend  bania^ied,  mA  beiag  himaetf  K«^ 
nd  of  prisoner  at  large  m  the  palace,  he  was  tby  the 
Sent  back  into  his  own  country,  With  a  promise  tfM 
and  Dion  should  be  recalled  a€  the  end  of  the  Iritf  tti 
the  Sicilians  were  then  engwed^  TIub  prdmislii  wfM 
fled.  The  tyrant  wished  for  the  return  of  Plalo;  Mil 
ot  resolve  to  recall  Dion.  At  la^  hoWeter,  hiNitfg  pf^ 
romised  that  the  philosopher  should  meet  his  ftmHi  M 
rt  of  Syracuse,  he  prevailed  upon  Plata  to  ^^isil  AM 
I  third  time.  When  he  arrived,  the  king  cMt  him  iif  tt 
sent  chariot,  and  conducted  hun  to  hir  palace.  Th^ 
I  too  rejoiced  in  his  return ;  for  they  hoped  liM  ibd 
of  Plato  would  at  length  triumph  over  tne  tyramaeal 
'  the  prince.  Dionysius  seemed  wholly  divestM  Of  hii 
resentments,  listened  with  apparent  pleasure  to  the 
>her*s  doctrine,  and  among  other  expressions  of  regilrdi, 
mI  him  with  eighty  talents  of  ffold.  In  the  midst  of  a 
lis  train  of  philosophers,  Plato  now  possessed  the 
luence  and  authority  m  the  court  of  Syracuse.  White 
itts  was  enjoying  himself  in  splendid  luxury,  while 
»a  was  freely  indulging  his  acrimonious  humour,  mi 
Eschines  was  gratifying  his  thirst  after  riches,  Pltftd 
ed  the  credit  of  philosophy  with  an  air  of  digiuty 
lis  friends  regarded  as  an  indication  of  superior  wisdom, 
wik  his  enemies  imputed  to  pride.  After  aD,  Platd 
jt  prevail  upon  Dionysius  to  alter  hi«  systenv  of  PoBcy, 
cau  Dion  from  exile.  At  length  Plato  requestea  per- 
to  return  to  Greece,  which  was  at  last  granted  nim, 
was  sent  home  loaded  with  rich  presents.  On  his  way 
m,  passing  through  Elis  during  the  celebration  of  the 
^'^(ames,  he  was  present  at  this  assembly  of  the  Ghreekr, 
{aged  universal  attention.  From  this  narrative,  it  ap- 
lial  if  Plato  visited  the  courts  of  princes,  it  was  chiefly 
B  hope  of  seeing  his  ideal  phn  of  a  perfect  republic 
•  Plato  now  devoted  himself  to  science,  and  spent  the 
JH  of  a  long  life  in  the  instruction  of  youthi    Hervi^g 


/" 
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enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  athletic  constitution,  and  lived  all 

his  days  temperately,  he  arrived  at  the  'Seventy-ninth  or  driity- 

first  year  of  nis  age,  and  died  in  the  fiist  year-  of  the  one  nim- 

dred  and  eighth  Olympiad.    He  passed  his  whole  life  in  a 

state  of  celibacy,  and  therefore  left  no  natural  heirs,  but  trail** 

fcrred  lib  effects,  by  will,  to  his  friend  Adiamantua*    The 

grove  and  garden,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  phfloao- 

phical  labours,  at  last  afforded  him  a  sepulchre.    Stafeoea  and 

altars  were  erected  to  his  memorv ;  the  day  of  his  birth  lotm 

continued  to  be  celebrated  as  a  festival  by  his  followers;  and 

his  portrait  is  to  this  day  preserved  in  gems;  but  the  most 

lasting  monuments  of  his  genius  are  his  writing,  which  have 

been  transmitted  without  material  injury  to  the  present  tiiMS. 

The  character  of  diis  philosopher  has  always  been  high.    He 

had  a  comprehensive  understanding,  a  vast  fund  of  wit  and 

good  taste,  great  sweetness  of  temper,  all  cultivated  and  refined 

by  education  and  travel ;  so  that  he  was  honoured  by  his  ooiin- 

tr\'mcn,  esteemed  by  strangers,  and  adored  by  his  scholan. 

The  ancients  thought  more  highly  of  Plato  tlian  of  all  their 

philosophers;  they  always  called  him  the  Divine  Plato;  and 

tliey  resolved  that  his  descent  should  be  more  than  human, 

for  Apulcius  mentions  a  common  report,  ''  that  hia  mother 

Pcrictione,  who  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  was  impregnated 

by  Apollo  in  the  shape  of  a  spectre.'*    Plutarch,  Suidaa^  and 

others,  ailinn  this  to  have  been  the  common  report  at  Atfaeoi. 

When  he  was  an  infant,  his  father  Aristo  went  to  Hymettai^ 

with  his  wife  and  child,  to  sacrifice  to  the  Muses;  and  iriiile 

they  were  busied  in  the  divine  rites,  a  swarm  of  beea  came 

and  distilled  their  honey  upon  his  lips.     This,  says  TuDy,  was 

considered  as  a  presage  of  his  future  eloquence.    The  Greeka 

loved  fables ;   these  show,  however,  what  high  respect  was 

paid  to  the  memory  of  Plato.     Tully  cidored  him ;  tells  how  he 

was  justly  called,  by  Pansetius  the  divine,  the  most  wiae^  tha 

most  sacred,  the  Homer  of  philosophers,  entitled  him  to  At* 

ticus,  Deus  ille  noster ;  thought,  that  if  Jupiter  had  apokca 

Greek,  he  would  have  spoken  ui  Plato*8  language,  and  made 

him  so  implicitly  his  guide  in  wisdom  and  philosophy,  aa  to  do* 

clare,  tlunt  he  had  rather  err  with  Pluto  than  be  right  with  any 

one  else.     But,  panegyric  aside,  Plato  was  certainly  a  voy 

wonderful  man,  of  an  ima^nution  amazingly  fertile,  and  of  a 

most  copious  e]o(|uence.     Vet  the  heat  of  &ncy  prevailing  m 

liis  rou]]>osition  over  his  judgment,  he  was  too  apt  to  aoar  be* 

yond  the  limits  of  earthly  things,  to  nange  in  tne  imaginanf 

regions  of  general  and  abstracted  ideas ;  and  therefore  thoiuni 

there  is  alwiiys  a  greatness  and  sublunity  in  his  lAamier,  he  od 

not  ])hilosophize  so  much  according  to  truth  and  nature  at 

Aristotle,  though  Cicero  gives  him  the  preference.    The 

ings of  Plato  are  all  m  the  form  of  dialogue;  where. lie 
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fo  deliyer  nothing  from  himself,  but  every  thing  as  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  othei-s,  of  Socrates  chiefly,  of  Timxus, 
&c.  He  does  not  mention  himself  any  where,  except  once  in 
his  Phxdo,  and  another  time  in  his  apology  for  Socrates.  Hu 
style,  as  Aristotle  observed,  is  between  proae  and  verse,  on 
which  account  some  have  not  scrupled  to  rank  him  with  the 
poets.  A  better  reason  may  be  assigned  for  this ;  his  matter  is 
oftentimes  the  offspring  of  imagination,  instead  of  truths  de- 
duced from  nature. 

ANICERRIS,  an  excellent  charioteer  of  Cyrene,  who  ex- 
hibited his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot  before  Plato  and  the 
academy.  When  the  philosopher  was  wantonly  sold  by 
Dionysius,  Anicerris  ransomed  his  friend,  and  he  sliowed 
further  his  respect  for  learning,  by  eetublisbing  a  sect  at 
Cyrene,  called  after  hi^  name,  which  supposed  that  all  good 
consisted  in  pleasure. 

THRASYMACHUS,  a  Carthaginian,  who  was  the  pupU 
of  Isocrates  and  Plato,  and  became  a  public  teacher  at 
Athens ;  but,  failing  of  the  success  he  had  expected,  he  hanged 
hhnself. 

AXIOTHEA,  a  female  philosopher  of  Greece,  who  hved 
in  the  time  of  Plato,  and  attended  his  lectures,  dressed  in  the 
haitut  of  a  man. 

CRITO,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  flourished  B.  C. 
400.  He  was  one  of  the  moat  zealous  disciples  of  Socrates, 
tad  supplied  him  with  whatever  he  wanted.  He  had  several 
tchulars  who  proved  great  men,  and  he  composed  some  dia- 
Ingues  which  are  lost. 

CEBES,  of  Thebes,  a  Socratic  philosopher,  author  of  the 
admired  Tables,  or  Dialogues  on  the  birth,  life,  and  death, 
of  mankind.  He  flourished  about  B.  C.  405.  The  above 
piece  is  mentioned  by  Lucian,  D.  I.aertius,  Tertullian,  and 
Soidas;  but  of  Cebcs  himself  we  have  no  account,  save  that 
be  is  once  mentioned  by  Plato,  and  once  by  Xenophon.  The 
former  says  of  him  that  he  was  a  sagacious  investigator  of 
trutli,  and  never  assented  without  the  most  convincing  reasons; 
fitc  latter  ranks  him  among  the  few  intimates  of  Socrates,  who 
ftcelled  the  rest  in  innocence  of  hfe. 

EUCLID,   of  Megara,    a  celebrated  philosopher  and   lo- 

ri&n;  he  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  Nourished  about 
C.  400.  The  Athenians  having  prohibited  the  Megarians 
ftom  entering  their  city,  on  paiji  01  death,  this  philosopher 
i&tguised  himself  in  woman's  clothes  to  attend  tlie  lectures 
of  Socrates.  After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  other 
philosophers  went  to  EucHd  at  Megara,  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  tyrants  who  governed  Athens.  This  philosopher 
tdluUtcd  but  one  chief  good,  wjiich  he  at  different  times  called 
Crod,  or  the  Spirit,  or  Providence. 
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PHILOLAUSi  of  Crotona,  a  celebrated  j^iiloioiilier  of 
antiquity^  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  to  whom  that  philoso- 
pher's golden  verses  have  been  ascribed.  He  was  a  diacipk 
of  Archytasy  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  Plato.  It  was  Scorn 
him  that  Plato  purchased  the  written  records  of  die  Pjrthar 
gorean  system.  Interfering  in  afiairs  of  state,  he  fell  a  sacrifioe 
to  political  jealousy.  Philolaus  treated  the  doctrine  of  nature 
witn  great  subtlety,  but  with  great  obscurity;  referring  everjr 
thing  that  exists  to  mathettiaticisd  principles.  He  taugjit,  that 
reason,  improved  by  mathematical  learning,  is  alone  capablef 
of  judguig  concerning  the  nature  of  things ;  that  the  idude 
world  consists  of  infinite  and  finite ;  that  number  consisCB  fay 
itself,  and  is  the  chain  which  by  its  power  sustains  the  etenwt 
frame  of  things ;  that  the  Monad  is  not  the  sole  principle  of  all 
dungs,  but  that  tlie  Binary  is  necessary  to  furnish  materidi^ 
from  which  all  subsequent  numbers  may  be  produced;  and  die 
world  is  one  whole,  which  has  a  fiery  centre,  about  whidi  k 
seen  celestial  spheres  revolve,  heaven,  the  sun,  the  planets,  and 
the  moon ;  and  the  sun  has  a  vitreous  surface,  whence  the  file' 
difiused  through  the  world  b  reflected,  rendering  the  mfner 
firom  whence  it  is  reflected  visible ;  that  dl  things  are  PTcacgfei 
in  harmony  by  the  laws  of  necessity;  and  that  tne  wecldi 
is  liable  to  destruction  both  by  fire  md  water.  Fnmt.Aii 
summary  of  the  doctrine  of  Philolaus,  it  appears  probafaki^ 
that  following  Timseus,  whose  writings  he  possessed,  lie  so 
fiir  departed  from  the  Pythagorean  system,  as  to  conoeife  too 
independent  principles  in  nature,  God  and  matter,  and  diet  ft 
was  from  the  same  source  that  Plato  derived  his  doctrine  wfoa 
this  subject. 

DAMON,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  flouxidied 
B.  C.  400,  and  who  is  celebrated  for  the  firiendahqi  llet 
subsisted  between  him  and  Pythias,  a  philosopher  of  die 
same  sect.  One  of  these  friends  was  conaem^T  to  deadi'liy 
Dionysius,  king  of  Syracuse.  He  wished  for  a  respite  Ibr 
a  few  days,  and  Uberty  to  depart  firom  prison  to  settle 
his  affairs,  on  condition  that  the  other  should  take  hb  pWr, 
and  suffer  in  his  stead,  provided  the  condemned  pnaoaor 
did  not  return.  The  morning  of  the  fatal  day  was  oome,  and 
the  youth  had  not  surrendered.  The  attaciunent  and  een- 
fidence  of  his  surety  were  now  reproached  by  thoae  about 
him ;  but  he  felt  no  anxiety  on  his  own  account;  he  was  inne 
his  friend  would  not  and  could  not  violate  his  promdue,  and  he 
was  justified  in  his  belief  by  the  actual  surrender  of  his  fiieiid 
at  the  appointed  hour.  Dionysius,  struck  with  the  nrnffoaai^ 
mity  of  the  one,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  other,  firedy  finjgmt^ 
the  offender,  and  entreated  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  die/ 
participation  of  such  sincere  and  distinguished  firiendshm, 

EVEPHENUS,  a  Pythagorean  phOosopher,  whonUKony^ 
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Ritis  condemned  lo  death,  because  he  had  alienated  the  people 
of  Metapontuin  from  his  power.  The  pliilosopher  begged 
leave  of  tlie  tyrant  to  let  him  go  and  see  his  sister  married^ 
and  to  settle  hiG  affairs,  and  to  return  in  six  months.  Diony- 
sius  consented  by  receiving  Eucritus,  who  pledged  himself  to 
die  if  Evephentis  did  not  return  in  time.  Evephenus  returned 
at  the  appointed  moment,  to  the  astonishment  of  Dionysius, 
and  delivered  his  friend  Eucritus  from  the  death  which  threat- 
ened him.  The  tjTant  was  ao  pleased  with  these  two  friends, 
that  he  pardoned  Evephenus,  and  begged  to  share  their  friend- 
ship and  confidence.  This  story  is  very  similar  to  the  one  in 
the  preceding  article,  Damon  and  Pythias,  but  as  they  have 
always  been  recorded  as  distinct  occurrences,  it  has  been 
thousht  proper  to  obser>'e  the  same  rule  in  this  work. 

SPEUSIPPUS,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  son  of  Euryme- 
don,  by  a  sister  of  Plato,  succeeded  bis  uncle  in  his  school, 
over  which  he  presided  during  eight  years,  commencing  from 
the  death  of  that  illustrious  philosopher,  in  the  year  B.  C. 
338.  He  placed  the  statues  of  the  Graces  in  the  school  built 
by  Plato  in  the  Academy,  and  closely  adhered  to  tlie  doctrinea 
of  his  master.  [lis  manners,  however,  were  not  conformable 
to  hia  philosophy ;  he  was  vindictive,  and  a  lover  of  pleasure. 
He  was  likewise  avaricious,  and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
Plato,  exacted  a  gratuity  from  his  disciples.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  friendsliip  of  Dion  while  he  resided  at  Athens ;  and  it 
was  by  his  instigation  that  Dion,  invited  by  the  malcontents 
of  Syracuse,  undertook  his  exneclitioii  against  Dionysius. 
Becoming  paralytic  in  hia  hmbs,  be  was  conveyed  to  and  from 
the  academy  in  a  carriage  of  some  kind.  Upon  one  of  these 
1  he  met  Diogenes  and  saluted  him ;  but  the  cynic, 


instead  of  returning  the  civility,  upbraided  him  for  endurii^ 
to  live  under  such  an  infirmity.  To  which  Speusippus  replied, 
"  That  he  did  not  live  in  his  limbs,  but  in  his  mind.'  At 
length,  overcome  by  his  maladies,  and  weaiied  of  life,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  existence,  having  first  constituted  Xenocrates  oia 
successor  in  the  academy-  He  was  author  of  several  philoso- 
fiacal  treatises,  which  have  perished ;  though  it  is  said  that 
tfaey  were  held  in  such  estimation,  by  Aristotle,  that  he  gave 
three  talent^!  for  them. 

ANTISTHENES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  founder  of  the 
Cynics.  He  was  honi  at  Athens,  and  passed  the  early  part  of 
htt  life  as  a  soldier.  Having  afterwards  been  an  attendant  on 
the  lectures  of  Socrates,  he  was  principally  charmed  with  those 
exhortations  of  that  great  philosopher  wmch  persuaded  to  fiii- 
gality,  to  temperance,  and  to  moderation ;  these  Antisthenes 
was  resolved  to  practise  by  carrying  every  precept  to  its  ut- 
most extent.     Permitting  therefore  nia  beud  to  grow,  he  vent 
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about  the  streets  in  a  thread-bare  coat,  scarcely  to  be 
guished  irom  a  common  beggar.  He  prided  himself  upon  the 
most  rigid  virtue ;  and  thought  himself  obliged  to  attack  the 
vicious,  wherever  he  found  them.  This  gave  him  some  repu- 
tation in  the  city  ;  but  it  may  be  supposed,  that  in  a  place  so 
very  luxurious  as  Athens,  he  had  more  enemies  than  disciples. 
His  philosophy  consisted  rather  in  action  than  speculation ;  it 
was,  therefore,  his  constant  maxim,  that  to  be  virtuous  was  to 
be  happy ;  and  that  all  virtue  consisted  in  action ;  that  the  wise 
man  should  live  for  himself,  contented  in  all  situations,  and 
happy  alone  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  virtue.  He  ac- 
knowledged nothing  to  be  good  but  what  was  honourable;  alld 
asserted,  that  virtue  might  be  acquired  by  practice.  Laertius 
tells  us  there  were  ten  volumes  ofbis  works ;  and  he  has  given 
us  many  of  his  apothegms. 

EPICHARMUS,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  fifth  century,  B.  C.  His  father  removed  Initf 
at  an  early  age  to  Megara,  and  afterwards  to  Sjrracuse,  where 
he  became  a  dbciple  in  the  Pythagorean  school.  Behig  pre- 
vented, by  the  tyranny  of  Hiero,  from  assuming  the  pabBe 
profession  of  philosophy,  he  chiefly  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  dramatic  poetry,  and  offended  the  Pythagoreans  by  intro- 
ducing the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Pythagoras  upon  the 
stage.  His  comedies  were  numerous,  of  which  Suidas  assiens 
to  him  fifty-two  ;  but  only  some  few  fragments  remain.  He 
taught  a  school  at  Syracuse,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  two 
Grreek  letters.  He  also  wrote  commentaries  upon  physical  and 
medical  subjects.  We  have  no  accurate  account  of  his  pfaik>- 
sophical  tenets;  but  some  of  his  apothegms  deserve  to  be  re- 
corded ;  such  are  the  following :  '*  To  die  is  an  evil ;  but  to  be 
dead  is  no  evil."  ^'  Every  man*s  natural  disposition  is  his  good 
or  evil  dsemon."  *'  He  who  is  naturally  inclined  to  good  is 
noble,  though  his  mother  was  an  Ethiopian."  *'  Be  sober  in 
thought,  be  slow  in  belief;  these  are  the  sinews  of  wisdom." 
''  The  gods  set  up  their  favours  at  a  price,  and  industry  is  the 
purchaser."  "  Live  so  as  to  be  prepared  either  for  a  long  fife 
or  a  short  one."  According  to  Lucian,  the  Hfe  of  Epicharmus 
was  prolonged  to  the  age  oi  ninety-seven  years. 

PROTAGORAS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  in  the  year  B.  C.  419.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  and  when  young  teas 
obliged  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  working  as  a  porter.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  frequently  employed  in  carrying  loads  of  wood 
from  the  adjacent  country  to  Abdera.  Democritus  met  him  with 
one  of  his  usual  burdens,  and  being  struck  with  the  neatness 
with  which  it  was  packed,  asked  him  if  he  had  done  it  himself^ 
to  which  he  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  the  pliilosopher,  pleased 
with  his  ingenuity,  desired  the  youth  to  follow  him,  saying  he 
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NNdd  praMB*  I  giteler  and  better  objects  for  die  ex* 

fldie  of  his  ti  its.  Tne  young  men  readihr  oompHedf  and 
llksBocritus  tool  tnhome,  maintained  him  at  bis  own  expenoe, 
od  instmcted  him  in  the  principles  of  philosoidiy.  Amr  this 
Votagovas  went  to  Athens,  wtere  he  openea  a  school,  and 
cqoired  great  reputation  for  eloquence,  wisdom,  and  that 
obdety  in  reasoning  which  was  so  mudi  admired  by  the  so« 
ifaisla.  I£s  public  lectures  attracted  great  numbers,  who  paid 
lim  liberally,  and  he  became  exceedingly  rich.  While  he  was 
irowing  in  reputation  aoid  wealth,  he  mcurred  the  disj^easora 
i  the  Athenian  state,  by  advancing  doctrines  fistvouraUe  to 
Bipiety.  On  this  he  was  accused  by  different  persons,  and 
aong  others  by  one  of  his  scholars,  yis.  Eualtnus,  who  as* 
Btted^  that  in  one  of  his  books  he  had  said,  **  concerning  the 
pda  I  am  whoUy  unable  to  determine  whether  they  hare  any 
xistence  or  not ;  for  the  weakness  of  the  human  understanding 
sd  the  shortness  of  human  life,  with  other  causes,  prevent  us 
ram  attaining  this  knowledge/*  Similar  opinions  were  also  to 
m  met  with  in  some  of  his  other  writinfls,  and,  on  thisaccount, 
hej  were  ordered  to  be  collected,  and  burnt  in  the  market 
lace^  while  the  author  himself  was  banished  from  Attica*  He 
ixdk  refuge  in  Epirus,  where  he  lived  many  years.  Intending 
»  remove  to  Sicily,  he  lost  his  life  by  shipwreck  on  his  voy« 
fft  thitiier,  when  he  was  about  seventy,  or,  as  others  say, 
mety  years  of  age.  He  was  author  of  various  pieces  upon 
ipc,  metaphysics,  ethics  and  politics,  but  none  of  tiiem  are 
ztant.  He  had,  unquestionably,  a  leaning  to  scepticism,  and 
I  said  to  have  taught  that  contradictory  ar^ments  may  be  ad- 
anced  upon  every  subject ;  that  all  natural  objects  are  perpe- 
nally  varying ;  that  the  senses  convey  different  reports  to  dif- 
erent  persons,  and  even  to  the  same  person  at  different  times ; 
bat  nevertheless,  we  have  no  other  criterion  of  truth  than  our 
wn  perception,  and  cannot  know  that  any  thing  is  otherwise 
ban  It  appears  to  our  own  senses,  which  are  the  essence  of  the 
lyoL  Adopting  the  doctrine  of  Democritus,  that  the  atoms  of 
^hich  bodies  are  composed  are  in  perpetual  motion,  Protago- 
ss  conceived  that  external  objects  are  liable  to  continual  flue- 
nation,  that  nothing  can  certainly  be  known  of  them,  and  hence 
e  concluded  that  nothing  can  be  proved  to  exist,  but  that 
^Ueh  is  at  any  instant  perceived  by  the  senses ;  and  that  since 
beae  are  perpetually  varying,  things  themselves  accordingly 
Biy,  so  that,  upon  the  same  evidence,  that  of  the  senses,  con- 
nadictory  opinions  may  be  advanced. 

DIOGENES  the  Cynic,  a  famous  ancient  philosopher,  the 
m  <if  a  banker  of  Sinope.  Being  banished  with  his  father  for 
Mniiig  £gilse  money,  he  retired  to  Athens,  where  he  studied 
Idlosophy  under  Antisthenes.  He  added  new  degrees  of  aus- 
W^  to  the  sect  of  the  cynics ;  and  never  did  any  philosopher 
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carry  «o  far  a  contempt  for  the  conveniencet  of  Mb.  He 
one  of  those  extraordinary  men  who  run  erery  thing  to  msMt* 
mity,  without  excepting  even  reason  itself;  and  who  CfmHiWMii 
the  saying,  '*  that  there  is  no  great  genius  without  a  tinctniw  of 
madness.  He  lodged  in  a  tub ;  and  had  no  other  mof— bhi 
besides  his  staff,  waSet,  and  wooden  bowl^  which  last  he  tkiew 
awav  on  seeing  a  boy  drink  out  of  the  hollow  of  his  IuumL  Be 
used  to  call  hunself  a  vagabond,  who  had  neither  houee  Bor 
country ;  was  obliged  to  beg,  was  ill  clothed,  and  lived  fiuM 
hand  to  mouth ;  and  yet,  says  iEIian,  he  took  as  much  ptidele 
these  things,  as  Alexander  could  in  the  conquest  of  Ae  worfi* 
He  was  not,  indeed,  a  jot  more  humble  than  those  who  M 
clothed  in  rich  apparel,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day*  Ht 
looked  down  on  all  the  world  with  scorn ;  he  magisteriiUy  esB* 
sured  all  mankind,  and  thought  himself  unquestiona^y  evpe* 
rior  to  all  other  philosophers.  Alexander  one  day  paid  Uai  a 
visit,  and  made  him  an  offer  of  riches,  or  any  thing  ebe }  bnl 
all  that  the  philosopher  requested  of  him  was,  to  stand  Dmb 
between  the  sun  and  him  i  as  if  he  had  said,  **  Do  not  demive 
me  of  the  benefits  of  nature,  and  I  leave  to  you  thoee  of  Ibr- 
tune.'*  The  conqueror  was  so  affected  with  the  idgocir 
elevation  of  his  soul,  as  to  declare,  that ''  if  he  were  not  Ak 
der,  he  would  choose  to  be  Diogenes.**  Diogenes  had  glial 
presence  of  mind,  as  appears  from  his  smart  sayings  end  fiddt 
repartees ;  and  Plato  seems  to  have  hit  off  his  true 


when  he  called  him  a  Socrates  run  nmd.  He  spent  a  great  part 
of  his  time  at  Corinth.  As  he  was  going  over  to  the  iahM  ef 
JEtpntL,  he  was  taken  by  pirates,  who  carried  him  into  OMe^ 
and  there  exposed  him  to  sale.  He  answered  the  crier, 
asked  him  what  he  could  do,  that  **  he  knew  how  to 
men;**  and  perceiving  Xcniades,  a  Corinthian,  going  by^  hf 
siud,  ''  Sell  me  to  that  gentleman,  for  he  wants  *  msiater** 
Xeniades,  struck  with  the  singularity  of  Diogenes,  boetfhC  UiL 
and  carried  him  to  Corinth,  appointed  him  tutor  to  am  iU^ 
dren,  and  soon  entrusted  him  with  the  manageastfit  of " ' 
house.  Diogenes*s  friends  being  desirous  of  rraeendng  ~ 
**  You  are  fools,*'  said  he ;  *'  the  lions  are  not  the  slevei  ef 
those  who  feed  them;  but  they  are  the  servants  of  die 
He  therefore  plainly  told  Xeniades  that  he  ought  to  obey 
as  people  obey  their  governors  and  physicians.  Some  mf 
Diogenes  spent  the  remainder  of  bur  ufe  in  Xeniadea'a  fari^i 
but  Dio  Chr^'sostom  asserts  that  he  passed  the  wfaM 
Athens,  and  the  summer  at  Corinth;  He  died  at  CoriAfh 
he  was  about  ninety  years  old ;  but  authors  are  not  _ 
cither  as  to  the  time  or  mmner  of  lus  death.  The  IbBowilf 
account,  Jerome  says,  is  the  true  one.  As  he  waa  goi^g  to 
Olympic  games  a  fever  seized  him,  upon  whidi  he  hf  ' 
under  a  tree,  and  reftiaed  the  aBsiatance  of  dieae 


iupjirt  hjjfc  ip4  wh»  efeftd  hiP  »  hoarse  or  aduurlot^  ^  Go 
fm!i^  Ae  Obmpic  mmes.**  siiys  he, '' and  lesre  ne  to  ooatend 
vjtfi  ny  ilbei**  If  I  oonqu0r»  I  will  toUow  jou.  If  I  am  con- 
tWfffilt  I  ^htS  go  to  the  shades  below***  Ht  despatched  hfaa^ 
fdlf  <iMlft  T^  B^ht,  sayiiurp  that ''  he  did  not  so  properly  die  at 
git  fid  of  his  fever.*'  He  bad  for  hia  disdples,  On^dcrites, 
fIfMitm,  StOpo  of  M^[aray  and  several  other  great  men*  His 
iwiia  «ie  lostf 

S^SvHIAIXESi  a  Corinthian^  who  went  to  buy  Diogenes,  the 
Qiiljc^  when  sold  as  a  slave*  Upon  asking  him  what  he  eonld 
ifit  heiojpifedi  C<H0amand  fireemen ;  on  which  he  gave  him  hia 
jpa^SPUf  wd  made  him  tutor  to  his  children. 

lf]RNIPPU3>  a  cynic  philosonher,  of  Phamida.  He  waa 
JWttiiielljr  •  slave,  but  purcnased  nis  liberty,  and  became  one  of 
4Jia  0mt^t  vsiurers  at  Thebes.  He  wrote  thirteen  books  of 
IMlVM  «^b  have  hem  losti  and  at  last  Ufled  lu^ 


POETRY. 

SOPHOCLES,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet,  was  bom  at 
Jjifl$iaim  about  the  year  B.  C.  4fft.  He  received  an  education  19 
eicry  way  suitable  to  his  rank  in  life;  and  it  appears  that  ha 
na  bnt  a  youth  when  the  monuments  of  the  victory  over 
XmEVM  were  fixed  up  at  Salamis,  and  then  he  went  at  die  head 
of  a  dhorus  of  noble  birth,  whose  song  of  triumph  he  led  by  the 
rtmins  of  bjla  lyre.  He  first  applied  himself  to  lyric  poetry ; 
1^  die  fiwie  acquired  by  i^scnylus,  the  author,  or  at  least 
*liie  great  reformer,  of  Grecian  tragedy,  induced  him  to  try 
hb  powers  im  that  species  of  composition;  and  in  his  twenty- 
IJI^h  year  h^  ventured  to  contend  with  that  vetengi  for  the 
theatrical  prize.    He  obtained  the  victory,  which  was  foUowjsd 

Sthe  retreat  of  his  rival,  who  left  him  the  undisputed  master 
tfiie  tra^c  stage.  The  improvements  introduced  by  Sor 
ghocles  were  so  great,  that  he  has  generally  and  justly  been 
pqporded  as  the  father  of  the  regular  tragedy.  ^^  He  reduced 
tte  turgid  and  imnatural  diction  of  iCschylus  to  the  proper 
llipdard  of  heroic  dignity :  and  invented  that  artfiil  construe- 
tloil  of  fi^ble  and  developement  of  incidents,  which  contribute 
V^lBUch  to  the  interest  of  a  dramatic  performance^"  In  these 
HQJnts  he  was  superior  to  his  younger  competitor,  Euripides; 

Sf  upon  the  whole,  he  appears  to  nave  stood  at  the  head  of 
dass,  in  the  judgment  both  of  Greek  and  Roman  critioa* 
nro  terms  him  a,  divine  poet;  and  be  is  highly  commended 
Iftl^nysius  of  Halicamassus,  for  preserving  Uie  dienity  of  his 
mgiffter^  and  dwelling  rather  more  on  noble  and  generous 
jl^lipns  than  on  the  mean  and  dabi^sing  passions.  These 
show  that  his  works  were  regarded  sa  the  most  piQifect 
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example  of  tragedy,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Sopho- 
cles was  a  statesman,  as  well  as  a  tragedian,  and  was  entrusted 
with  several  important  civil  and  military  employments.  He  re- 
tained his  faculties  to  the  last ;  and  continued  to  write  tragedies 
to  an  advanced  age ;  and  when  his  unnatural  sons,  on  aooount 
of  some  neglect  in  his  domestic  affairs,  applied  to  the  magis- 
trates, to  put  him  under  their  guardianship,  as  having  outKrcd 
his  understanding,  he  appeared  in  court,  an  advocate  in  lus 
own  cause,  and  reciting  his  CEdipus  at  Colonus,  which  he  had 
just  finished,  appealed  to  the  judges  and  auditors  if  that  were 
the  work  of  the  dotard  described  by  hb  own  children.  The 
sentence  was  pronounced  unanimously  in  his  favour,  and  he  was 
carried  home  with  every  mark  of  triumph.  The  benigmty  of 
his  character  acquired  him  a  number  of  nriends,  his  attachment 
to  whom,  and  his  moderate  wishes,  caused  him  to  decline  the 
invitations  of  the  kini^s,  who  were  desirous  of  drawinff  him  to 
their  court.  He  paid  every  token  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
his  rival  Euripides ;  thus  demonstrating  that  he  was  incapable 
of  the  meanness  of  jealousy.  He  lived  to  the  great  age  of 
ninety,  and  is  said,  even  at  that  age,  to  have  died  with  joy,  on 
obtaining  the  prize  for  his  last  tragedy.  Above  a  hundred 
pieces  have  been  attributed  to  him  by  some  ancient  writers,  of 
which,  however,  only  seven  have  reached  our  times,  the  best 
editions  of  which  arc  that  of  Johnson,  1747,  3  vols.  8vo.,  and  of 
Both,  1806,  2  vols.  Svo.  They  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  Francklin  and  Potter. 

EUPOLIS,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  who  flourished  abont 
B.  C.  461'.  He  took  the  freedom  of  the  ancient  comedy  in  die 
lashingof  the  vices  of  the  people.  He  lost  his  life  in  asea-figiit 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians ;  and  his  fate  was 
so  nmch  lamented,  that  afler  his  death  it  was  enacted  that  no 
poet  should  serve  in  the  wars. 

CRATINUS,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  mentioned  by  Qinnti* 
lian,  Horace,  and  Persius,  along  with  Eupolis  and  Aristo* 
phanes,  as  the  three  great  masters  of  the  ancient  comedy. 
Suidas  tells  us  that  he  wrote  twenty-one  plays,  and  that  he  was 
splendid  and  bright  in  his  characters. 

ION,  a  tragic  poet  of  Chios,  who  flourished  about  the  eighty- 
second  Olympiad,  B.  C.  452.  His  tragedies  were  represented 
at  Athens,  whore  they  mot  with  universal  applause.  Heii 
greatly  commondod  by  Aristophanes  and  Atheiueus,  &c.  IcB 
died  B.  C.  419,  sovonty-oight  years  after  Pythagoras.  BesMw 
tragedies  and  dithyrambics,  he  composed  odes,  peani|  hymmb 
and  scholia,  or  convivial  songs. 

.  CHARIXENA,  a  very  learned  Grecian  lady,  who,  bendas 
what  she  wrote  in  prose,  is  said  to  have  composed  maiqr  ^Idqp 
in  verse,  and  particularly  a  poem  entitled  Gromata.  She  Is 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes. 
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UDPIDES,  a  oelebrited  Greek  poet,  who  exedkdl^ 

;  bom  about  B.  C.  468,  in  the  ule  of  Salamis,  on  the 
t  Xerxes  was  defeated.  He  learnt  rhetoric  under  Pko- 
morality  under  Socrates;  and  natural  philosophy  un- 
ixagoras ;  but  at  eighteen  years  of  age  abandonea  phi- 
'  for  dramatic  poetry.  He  used  to  shut  himself  up  m  a 
compose  his  tragedies^  which  were  extremely  applauded 
Ghreeks.  The  Athenian  army,  commandea  by  Nidas, 
efeated  in  Sicily,  the  soldiers  purchased  their  lives  and 
I  by  reciting  the  verses  of  Euripides,  Socrates  himself 
h  a  value  upon  them,  that  they  were  the  onlv  tragedies 
;  to  see  acted ;  and  yet  his  penormances  selaom  gained 
se.  Euripides  frequently  intersperses  throuj^  Aem 
entences,  and  severe  reflections  on  the  £ur  sex ;  whence 
called  the  woman-hater.  He  was,  nevertheless,  nuuv 
lut  the  scandalous  lives  of  fails  two  wives  drew  upon 
I  raillery  of  Aristophanes  and  other  comic  poets,  which 
oed  his  retiring  to  the  court  of  Archekus,  Kn:^  of  Ms^ 
where  he  was  well  received.  That  prince  was  fond  of 
men,  and  drew  them  to  him  by  his  Uberality.  SoUus 
t  made  Euripides  his  minister  of  state,  and  gave  faJm 
extraordinary  proofs  of  his  esteem.  But  a  few  yearn 
ji  unhappy  accident  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  was 
;  in  a  w^,  in  deep  mutation,  when  meeting  with  At. 
's  hounds,  he  was  by  them  torn  in  pieces.  It  is  not  cer- 
ether  his  death  happened  by  chance,  or  through  envy 
3  courtiers.  Archelaus  buried  him  with  great  magnifi- 
and  tlie  Athenians  were  so  much  afflicted  at  his  death, 
e  whole  city  went  into  mourning.  Of  ninety-two  tra- 
v^hich  he  composed,  only  nineteen  remain.  The  earliest 
b  that  of  Florence,  in  4to.  about  the  year  1499.  The 
that  of  Aldus,  at  Venice,  1503,  8vo. ;  subsequent  ones 
many  to  be  enumerated  ;  but  the  best  is  that  of  Mus- 
Oxford,  4  vols.  4to.  1778.  Euripides  has  been  translated 

Jflish  by  WodhuU  and  Potter. 
OCLES,  a  tragic  writer,  who  obtained  four  times  a 
1  prize  in  a  contention  in  which  Euripides  was  competi- 
*he  names  of  his  tragedies  which  obtained  the  victory 
[Edipus,  Lycaon,  Bacchae,  Athamas  Satjrricus ;  against 
(xander,  Palamedes,  Trojani,  and  Sisyphus  Satiricus,  of 
les.  His  grandson  bore  also  the  name  of  Xenocles,  and 
1  in  tragical  compositions. 

STOPHANES,  a  celebrated  comic  poet  at  Athens. 
I  contemporary  with  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Euripides; 
ist  of  his  plays  were  written  during  the  Peloponnesian 
lis  imagination  was  warm  and  lively,  and  his  genius  par- 
f  turned  to  raillery.  He  had  also  great  spirit  and  reso- 
and  was  a  declared  enemy  to  slavery,  and  all  who 
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vbhed  to  oppress  their  eomitry.  The  Atheiuiuiii  wl  Us  fiw, 
were  governed  by  meiv  who  had  no  other  Tiews  dun  to 
themselves  masters  of  the  commonwealth.  Aristophanee 
posed  their  designs  with  great  wit  and  severity  upon  tlie  ataae. 
Cleo  was  the  first  whom  he  attacked,  in  his  comedy  of  die 
EquUes ;  and  as  none  of  the  comedians  would  venture  to  per- 
sonate a  man  of  his  great  authority,  Aristophanea  played  die 
character  himself,  and  with  so  nmch  success,  that  the  Atli< 
obliged  Cleo  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents,  which 
the  poet.  He  described  the  affidrs  of  the  Athenians  hi  la 
a  manner,  that  his  comedies  are  a  fSuthfiil  history  of  that  _ 
pie.  When  Dionysius,  king  of  Syracuse,  desired  to  leant  tko 
state  and  language  of  Athens,  Plato  sent  him  the  comedieaeff 
Aristophanes,  telling  him,  these  were  the  best  remeaentatioiiB 
of  them.  He  wrote  about  fifty  comedies,  but  only  eleven  warn 
extant,  which  are  complete;  viz.  Plutua;  the  Cloiida;  ike 
Froes;  Equites;  die  Acamenses;  the  Wasps;  P>Mce;  ike 
Birds ;  the  Ecclesiazusae,  or  Female  Orators ;  the 

Jhosiazusa^,  or  Priestesses  of  Ceres;  and  Lysistnta. 
!louds,  which  he  wrote  in  ridicule  of  Socrates,  ia  the 
celebrated  of  all  his  comedies.  Madame  Dader  teOs  ve  Ael 
she  was  so  much  charmed  with  this  performance,  that 
had  translated  it,  and  read  it  over  two  hundred  thneev  it 
not  become  in  the  least  tedious  to  her,  which  she  couU  not 
of  any  other  piece;  and  that  the  pleasure  which  she 
fi[*om  it  was  so  exquisite,  that  she  forcot  all  the  indigoalioa 
which  Arstiophanes  deserved  for  employing  his  wit  to  mm  a 
man  who  was  wisdom  itself,  and  the  greatest  ornament  ef 
Athens.  In  the  play  of  the  Clouds,  Aristophanea  dina  infepe* 
duces  Socrates,  solemnly  addressing  and  invoking  theni^  and 
afterwards  follows  the  chorus  of  Clouds  themselves. 

INVOCATION  OP  SOCRATES. 

Oh,  sovereign  lord,  immeasurable  air, 

Circling  the  pendant  globe !  Oh,  holy  light  I 

And  ye  dread  maids,  that  heaven's  loud  thunden 
Arise,  ye  clouds,  and  burst  upon  my  sight! 

Come,  sister  aoddesses,  come,  awfid  powers. 
That  on  Olympus'  snow-clad  brow  reeliaei 

Or  in  old  father  Ocean's  secret  bowers, 
With  sea-bom  nymphs,  the  mystic  danee 


Or  fill  your  golden  urns  from  distant  Nile, 
Or  on  Maeotis'  placid  breast  repose, 

Oh !  hear  my  prayer !  upon  your  suppliant 
And  to  my  gaae  your  heavenly  fbnns  disckise. 


<■ 
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Appear^  immoital  dotidfi  Apfwnl 

Jbight  thadims  haste'  sway  I 
From  iatlier  Ocean's  eohoiDg  tida. 
And  groves  that  shade  the  moontain  aidsb 
O'er  watch-towers  hiflh»  that  finr  and  wids^ 

The  outHitretch'd  gMm  snnrejri 
The  fruits  and  fields  that  drink  the  dewp 
And  fountains  gushing  to  the  Tissr, 
And  the  wide  waste  of  waters  bbiSb 

That  break  upon  the  ea|rt 
Throw  your  dark  mantles  bjt 

Your  sacred  forms  unfidd. 
And  now,  while  heaven's  unwearied  eye 
In  mid-day  lustre  flames  on  h^h. 

Thy  sulgeet  worid  behdidi 

AMTIStaOFBB* 

See,  virgin  rulers  of  the  Ahrm, 

Tis  PaUas*  holy  ground, 
Fair  r^ion  of  the  brave  and  wise; 
Behold  the  mystic  domes  aiiseb 
Where  many  a  secret  sacrifice 

And  nameless  rites  abound ; 
And  glittering  altars  crowd  the  plains, 
And  statues  tad  high-towerinff  nmes. 
And  priests  with  chaplet-bearmg  trains^ 

Their  solemn  vows  perform. 
Each  hour  the  wonted  feast  requires, 

And  with  returning  spring. 
For  Bacchus  breathe  the  livmff  l3rre8y 
And  dance,  and  sweet  contenmng  dioirs. 

Salute  the  festive  kinir.  Anov. 


Aristophanes  having  some  averdon  to  tbepoet  Euripides, 
rixed  him  in  some  of  his  plays,  particularly  in  his  Frogs 
[  his  Thesmophosiazuss.  He  wrote  his  Peace  in  the  tenm 
r  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  a  treaty  for  fifty  years  was 
ehided  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedssmonians, 
ugh  it  continued  but  seven  years*  The  Acamenses  was 
tten  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  and  the  loss  of  die  battle  in 
By,  in  order  to  dissuade  the  people  from  intrusting  the 
sty  of  the  conunonwealth  to  such  imprudent  ^nersis  as 
Bachus.  Soon  after,  he  represented  his  Aves,  or  Birds,  bv 
di  he  admonished  the  Athenians  to  fortify  Decekea,  which 
ealli  1^  a  fictitious  name,  Nqpkeloeoceygm.  The  VeapsB, 
^OL.  L  C  e 
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or  Wasps,  was  written  after  another  loss  in  Sicily,  which  the 
Athenians  suffered  from  the  misconduct  of  Chares.  He  wrote 
the  Sysistrata  when  all  Greece  was  involved  in  a  war ;  in  which 
comedy  the  women  are  introduced,  debating  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  commonwealth ;  when  they  come  to  a  resolution  not  to  go 
to  bed  with  their  husbands  till  a  peace  should  be  condud^. 
His  Plutus,  and  other  comedies  of  that  kind,  were  written  after 
the  magistrates  had  given  orders  that  no  person  should  be  ex- 
posed by  name  upon  the  stage.  He  invented  a  peculiar  kind 
of  verse,  which  was  called  by  his  name,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  his  Brutus ;  and  Suidas  says,  he  was  also  inventor  of 
the  tetrameter  and  octameter  verse.  Aristophanes  was  greatly 
admired  among  the  ancients,  especially  for  the  true  Attic  ele- 
^gance  of  his  time.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known ;  but 
he  was  Uving  after  the  exptilsion  of  the  tyrants  by  Thrasybulus, 
whom  he  mentions  in  his  Plutus  and  other  comedies. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  powers  of  Aristophanes 
fer  humour  and  raillery.  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  are  intro- 
duced upon  the  stage  as  complaining  of  the  fickleness  and  in- 
gratitude of  their  master,  Demus,  in  whose  person  the  vices 
of  the  Athenian  people  are  covertly  attacked,  and  inveighing 
against  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  demagogue  Cleon. 

With  reverence  to  your  worships,  'tis  our  &te 
To  have  a  testy,  cross-grain'd,  bilious,  sour. 
Old  fellow  for  our  master ;  one  mudi  giv'n 
To  a  beau  diet,  somewhat  hard  of  hearing; 
Demus  his  name,  sirs,  of  the  parish  Pnyx  here. 
Some  three  weeks  back  or  so,  this  lord  of  ours 
Brought  home  a  lusty  slave  from  Paphlagonia, 
Fresh  from  the  tan-yard,  tight  and  yare ;  and  with 
As  nimble  fingers,  and  as  foul  a  month 
As  ever  yet  paid  tribute  to  the  gallows. 
This  tanner  Paphlagonian,  for  the  fellow 
Wanted  not  penetration,  bow'd  and  scrap'd, 
And  fawn'd,  and  wagg'd  his  ears  and  tail,  dog  fashion ; 
And  thus  soon  slipped  into  the  old  man's  graces. 
Occasional  douceurs  of  leather  jparings. 
With  speeches  to  this  tune,  made  all  his  own. 
*  Good  sir,  the  court  is  up — you've  judg'd  our  cause — 
rris  time  to  take  the  bath ; — allow  me,  sir :  — 
This  cake  is  excellent — pray  sup  this  broth-— 
This  soup  will  not  offend  you,  tho'  crop  fiill— 
You  love  an  obelus ;  pray  take  these  three- 
Honour  me,  sir,  with  your  commands  for  supper.' — 
Sa^  times,  meanwhile,  fer  us !    With  prying  looks, 
Round  comes  my  man  of  hides;  and  if  he  finds  us 
Cooking  a  little  something  for  our  master, 
Incontinently  lays  his  paws  upon  it, 
And  modestly,  in  his  own  name  presents  it ! 


TlieBi  noM  but  lie,  foiwx>Cl^' iMut  waft  at  ki^ 
We  d^  not  come  in  ng^  bot.tlkK  he  stwda 
All  rapper  time,  and,  with  a  leatber  fl^-flq^ 
Whisks  off  advocates ;  aivm  the  kiunre 
Falls  to  his  orades;  and  When  he  sees 
The  old  man  plunged  in  mysteries  to  the  ears, 
And  scared  from  his  few  senses,  macks  his  time, 
And  enters  on  his  tricks.    Fi^  accusations 
Now  come  in  troops ;  and  at  their  heels  tl^  whip. 
Meanwhile  the  rascal  shuffles  in  among  us, 
And  begs  of  one,  browbeau  another^  (meats 
A  third,  and  brightens  all.    *  My  hoiiiest  friend. 
These  cords  cut  deep ;  you  find  it— I  say  nothi 
Judge  you  between  your  purses  and  yomr  backs 
I  couldj  perhaps.'—- We  ti^  die  gentle  hint. 
And  give  him  all ;  if  not,'the<M man's  foot 
Plays  such  a  tune  upon  our  hinder  parti, 
That  flogging  is  a  jest  to't,  a  meie  flea-l^ 

nre  have  been  several  translations  and  editions  of  hia 
.  Nicodemus  Frischin,  a  Gennan,  fiunoua  for  his  ehaai- 
owledge,  in  the  sixteenth  centtify,  translated  FhitUB,  the 
3,  the  Frogs,  the  Equites,  and  the  Areanenses^  into  Latin 

Quintus  Septimus  Florens  rendered  into  Latin  iwrae 
asps,  the  Peace,  and  Sytristrata ;  but  his  translation  is 
obsolete  words  and  phrases.  Madame  Dacier  published 
is,  in  1692,  a  French  version  of  Plutus,  and  the  Cloads, 
ritical  notes,  and  an  examination  of  tiiem  according  to 
les  of  the  theatre.  Mr.  Lewis  Theobald  likewise  trans- 
these  two  comedies  into  English,  and  .poblLdied  them 
3marks. 

!  first  edition  of  Aristophanes  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice, 
1798.  The  best  since  are — 1.  Kuster's,  Amst.  1710, 
I.  Bergler's,  1760,  2  vols.  4to.  8.  Branck's,  Strasburgh, 
5  vols.  8vo.     4.  That  of  Invemixi,  Leipsic,  2  v<Js.  8vo. 

An  English  translation  of  The  Clouds  has  been 
by  Mr.  Cumberland. 
[^i£US,  an  Athenian  tragic  pioct,  and  one  of  the 
»mposers  of  tragedies.  He  renounced  his  native  coun- 
it^iene,  and  passed  for  an  Athenian.  He  left  ten  pieces, 
which  was  Pasiphae,  that  which  he  produced  when  he 
id  with  Aristophanes,  in  die  fourth  year  of  the  ninety- 
1  Olympiad. 

VTiJ,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  who  was  contemporary  with 
phanes  and  Euripides.  He  is  said  to  have  left  twenty- 
omedies,  of  which  the  titles  of  many  are  to  be  found  m 
leus,  Pollux,  and  other  writers.  Of  bis  works,  only,  a 
igmentis  remain,  some  of  which  are  of  the  epigrammatic 
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PHERECR  ATES^  a  Greek  comic  poet,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  After  the  example  of 
the  ancient  comedians,  who  never  introduced  upon  the  theatre 
imaginary,  but  living  characters,  he  acted  his  contemporaries. 
But  he  did  not  abuse  the  liberty  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
upon  the  stage.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  to  himself  never  to 
hurt  the  reputation  of  any  person.  Twenty-one  comedies  are 
attributed  to  him,  of  which  there  now  only  remain  some  frag- 
ments, collected  by  Hertelius  and  Grotius.  From  these,  how- 
ever, it  is  easy  to  discern,  that  Pherecrates  wrote  the  purest 
Greek,  and  possessed  that  ingenious  and  delicate  raiUery  which 
is  called  Attic  urbanity.  He  was  author  of  a  work  on  music, 
and  a  kind  of  verse,  called  Pherecratic. 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  tragic  poet  of  Tegea,  in  Arcadia, 
about  B.  C.  454*.  He  composed  seventy  tragedies,  of  which 
two  only  were  rewarded  vdth  the  prize.  One  of  them,  called 
Achilles,  was  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Ennius. 

ANTIMACHUS,  a  Greek  poet  of  Ionia,  in  the  age  of 
Socrates.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  a^e  and  genealogy  of 
Homer,  and  proved  liim  to  be  a  native  or  Colophon.  He  was 
reckoned  the  next  to  Homer  in  excellence ;  and  the  emperor 
Adrian  was  so  charmed  with  his  poetry,  that  he  preferred 
him  to  Homer.     He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  Theban  war. 

MELITUS,  a  Greek  orator  and  poet,  the  accuser  of  So- 
crates. The  Athenians,  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  discover- 
ing the  iniquity  of  the  sentence  they  had  passed  against  that 
philosopher,  put  MeUtus  to  death,  B.  C.  400. 

AGATHON,  a  tragic  poet,  who  gained  the  prize  at  the 
Olympic  games,  B.  C.  419.    His  works  are  lost. 

AGATHO,  a  tra^c  and  comic  poet,  disciple  of  Prodicus 
and  Socrates,  applauded  in  Plato's  Dialogues  for  his  virtue  and 
beauty.  His  nrst  tragedy  obtained  the  prize,  and  he  was 
crowned  in  the  presence  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
the  fourth  year  of  the  ninetieth  Olympiad.  None  of  his  works 
are  extant  except  a  few  quotations  in  Aristotle,  Athenaeus,  and 
others. 

PHILOXENUS,  a  dithyrambic  poet  of  Cythera.  He  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  for  some  time, 
till  he  offended  him  by  seducing  one  of  his  female  singeis. 
During  his  confinement  he  wrote  an  allegorical  poem,  caDed 
Cyclops,  in  which  he  delineated  the  character  of  the  tyrant 
under  the  name  of  Polyphemus,  and  represented  his  mistress 
under  that  of  Galatsa,  and  himself  under  that  of  Ulysses. 
The  tyrant,  who  was  fond  of  poetry  and  applause,  liberated 
Philoxenus ;  but  the  poet  refiised  to  purchase  his  liberty  by 
saying  things  unworthy  of  himself,  and  applauding  the  wretch* 
ed  verses  of  Dionysius,  and  therefo^  he  was  sent  to  the  quar- 
ries.   Being  set  at  liberty,  he  some  time  after  was  askea  lua 
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opinion  at  a  feaat  about  some  verses  which  Dionysius  had  just 
repeated,  and  which  the  courtiers  had  received  vdth  the  great- 
est applause.  Philoxenus  gave  no  answer ;  but  he  ordered  the 
ffuaras  that  surrounded  the  tyrant's  table  to  take  him  back  to 
ute  quarries.  Dionysius  was  pleased  with  his  humour  and  with 
his  nrmness,  and  forgave  him.  Philoxenus  died  at  Ephesus 
about  B.  C.  S80. 

NAUCRATES,  a  Greek  poet,  who  was  employed  by  Arte- 
misia to  write  a  panegjrric  upon  M ausolis. 


LITERATURE. 

PRODICUSy  a  celebrated  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Cos, 
who  flourished  at  this  period.  He  was  sent  ambassador  by  the 
Coans  to  Athens,  where  he  taught  pubUcly,  and  had  among  his 
pupils,  Socrates,  Euripides,  Theramenes,  and  Isocrates.  ^  He 
travelled  through  most  towns  of  Grreece,  and  made  his  auditors 

Gy  to  hear  his  lectures ;  so  that  some  of  the  ancients  speak  of 
!  orations  as  drawing  fifty  drachmas  a  piece.  His  writings 
were  numerous ;  and  among  them  was  the  weU-known  beauti« 
fill  enisode  of  Hercules's  Choice,  when  addressed  by  Pleasure 
and  Virtue,  upon  the  hero  becoming  the  votary  of  the  latter 
goddess.  Prodicus  experienced  the  fate  of  his  excellent  pupil, 
Socrates,  being  at  last  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  from 
jealousy  of  his  merits,  on  pretence  that  he  corrupted  the  morals 
of  their  youth. 

LYSIAS,  an  eminent  Greek  orator,  born  at  Syracuse,  about 
the  year  B.  C.  459.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  Athens 
while  he  was  very  young,  and  was  educated  with  great  care  in 
that  city.  In  process  of  time  he  became  himself  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  composed  orations  for  others,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  pleader.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the 
eloquence  and  purity  of  liis  orations,  of  which  it  is  said  by 
Plutarch,  he  wrote  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty- five, 
tlioiLgh  the  number  may,  with  more  probability,  be  reduced  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty ;  and  of  these  only  thirty-four  remain, 
whidh  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators. 
He  died  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  year 
B.  C.  378.  Lysias  attained  great  reputation  in  his  time,  which 
his  works  afterwards  supported ;  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
md  Quintilian.  Lysias  lived  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than 
Isocrates ;  and  exhibits  a  model  of  that  manner  which  the  an- 
cients call  the  *'  tenuis  vel  subtilis.*'  He  had  none  of  the  pomp 
of  Isocrates.  He  is  every  where  pure  and  Attic  in  the  highest 
1  simple  and  unaffected ;  but  wants  force,  and  is  some- 
firigid  in  his  compositions.  In  the  judicious  comparison 
wiiich  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  makes  of  the  merits  of  Lysias 
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and  Isocrates,  he  ascribes  to  Lysias,  as  the  distinguishing  dbfr- 
ractcr  of  his  manner,  a  certain  grace  or  elegance,  arising  from 
simplicity.  In  the  art  of  narration,  as  distinct,  probab£s»  and 
persuasive,  he  holds  Lysias  to  be  superior  to  all  oratort ;  Hi 
the  same  time,  he  admits,  that  his  composition  is  more  adapted 
to  private  litigation  than  to  great  subjects.  He  convinoeSy  but 
he  does  not  elevate  nor  animate.  The  magnificence  and  splen- 
dour of  Isocrates  are  more  suited  to  great  occasions.  He  is 
morea^eeable  than  Lysias;  and,  in  dignity  of  sentiment,  &r 
excels  him. 

The  first  edition  of  Lysias  is  that  of  Aldus,  1513,  folio ;  but 
the  best  is  that  of  Taylor,  4to.,  1739. 

ISOCRATES,  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician,  was  bom  at 
Athens  about  the  year  B.  C.  436.  He  received  a  good  educa- 
tion ;  but  his  father  being  ruined  by  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
left  him  no  other  inheritance.  He  had  studied  under  Gorgiaa, 
Prodicus,  and  other  great  masters  of  eloquence ;  but  the  weak- 
ness of  his  voice,  and  his  want  of  a  proper  degree  of  confi- 
dence, prevented  him  from  exercising  the  talent  of  speaking  in 
public.  He  employed  himself,  therefore,  in  composing  dis- 
courses in  his  closet,  and  in  teaching  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He 
was  the  instructor  of  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  whom  he  after- 
wards accompanied  to  several  parts  of  Greece,  as  his  secretary. 
He  had  numerous  scholars  at  Athens,  and  was  amply  remune- 
rated for  some  of  his  writings,  particularly  for  a  discourse 
which  he  addressed  to  Niocles,  king  of  Cyprus,  for  which  he 
received  a  sum  equal  to  between  four  and  hve  thousand  pounds 
of  our  money.  Though  courted  by  the  great,  he  had  an  ar- 
dent mind  in  defence  of  what  was  just  and  riffht.  When  The- 
ramenes,  proscribed  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  took  refuge  at  the  al- 
tar, he  pleaded  in  his  defence,  at  the  hazard  of  sharing  his  fate; 
and  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  when  all  his  disciples  took 
flight,  he  dared  to  appear  in  mourning  in  the  public  streets  of 
Athens.  He  passed  a  long  Ufe  in  peace  and  honour,  and  had 
reached  his  ninety-eighth  year  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Cheronaea, 
when,  unable  to  bear  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  his  coun- 
try, he  abstained  from  all  sustenance  for  four  days,  and  ex« 
pired.  It  was  mentioned,  to  his  praise,  that  he  never,  by.  writ- 
ing or  accusation,  injured  a  single  individual.  A  statue  of 
bronze  was  raised  to  his  memory  by  Timotheus,  and  another 
by  his  adopted  son,  Apharcus.  The  style  of  Isocrates  is  purCt 
sweet,  and  flowing ;  he  was  extremely  attentive  to  the  harmony 
of  his  periods,  and  he  is  reckoned  by  Cicero  as  the  first  who 
introduced  into  Greek  prose  that  melody  of  which  it  is  suscep* 
tible.  He  spent  much  time  in  polishing  his  compositions. 
His  pane^ric  on  Athens  is  said  to  have  cost  him  ten  yeara* 
labour.  Twenty-one  of  his  discourses  remain,  which  have 
been  distributed  into  the  moral,  the  deUberate,  the  panegy- 
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ricaly  and  the  agbnistic&I.    His  adopted  son,  Aphareus,  wrote 
thir^-seven  tragedies. 

The  best  edition  of  his  Orations  is  that  of  Battie,  at  Cam- 
bridge, 2  vols.  8vo.,  1748. -    - 

ANTIPHON,  the  Rhamnusian,  an  Athenian  orator.  He 
flourished  about  the  year  B.  C.  430,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  laid  down  rules  of  oratory.  It  is  also  said  he  was 
concerned  in  establishing  the  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred  at 
Athens,  and  on  that  accoiuit  he  was  put  to  death,  B.  C.  41 1. 

ALCIDAMUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  was  the  disciple 
of  Gorgias,  B.  C.  422.  There  are  two  orations  extant  under 
his  name ;  the  first  printed  by  Aldus,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Grreek  orators,  1518,  and  the  second  in  the  same  printer*s  edi- 
tion of  Isocrates,  1518.  Cicero  notes  a  discourse  of  his  in 
praise  of  death. 

ANDOCIDES,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Leogoras.  He 
lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  the  philosopher,  and  was  intimate 
with  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  age.  He  wa^  often  ba- 
nished ;  but  his  dexterity  always  restored  him  to  favour. 

ANYTUS,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  who,  with  Melitus  and 
Lycon,  accused  Socrates  of  impiety,  and  was  the  cause  of  his 
condemnation.  These  false  accusers  were  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  the  Athenians, 

ANTIOCHUS,  a  Greek  writer,  was  the  son  of  Xenophancs, 
and  flourished  about  420  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
composed  nine  books  on  the  history  of  Sicily ;  also  a  very  curi- 
ous description  of  Italy ;  some  fragments  of  both  which  works 
may  be  found  in  ancient  authors. 

ALVGO,  a  Carthaginian,  more  known  by  the  excellence  of 
his  writings  than  by  his  military  exploits.  He  wrote  twenty- 
eight  volumes  upon  husbandry ;  these  were  preserved  by  Sci- 
pio  at  the  taking  of  Carthage,  and  presented  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate. They  were  translated  into  Greek  by  Cassius  Dionysius, 
of  Utica,  and  into  Latin  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate,  though 
Cato  had  already  written  so  copiously  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  Romans,  as  it  has  been  observed,  consulted  the  writings  of 
Mago  with  greater  earnestness  than  the  books  of  the  SybOline 
verses. 

ISiEUS,  an  orator  of  Chalcis,  in  Euboca,  who  flourished 
about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  fourth  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  When  he  came  to  Athens,  he  put  him- 
self under  the  instructions  of  the  orator  Lysias,  from  whom  he 
obtained  the  same  purity,  accuracy,  conciseness,  and  perspi- 
cuity of  style,  which  distinguished  his  master,  with  more  force 
and  vigour.  He  was  celebrated  for  popular  eloquence,  and 
hact  the  honour  of  being  the  instructor  of  Demosthenes.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  was  vicious  in  early  life,  but  that  as  he  at- 
tained to  years  of  maturity,  he  became  illustrious  by  the  prac- 
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tice  of  the  opporite  virtues.  He  lived  to  the  time  of  Idng  Phi- 
lip. He  was  author  of  sixty-four  orations,  of  whkih  ten  ea^y 
are  now  remaining,  which  have  been  translated  by  Sir  l^HUian 
Jonesi  and  were  given  to  the  world  in  1779. 


HISTORY. 

HELLENICUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  historiaii,  bora  aft 
Mitylene.  He  wrote  an  history  of  the  andent  kii^  of  the 
earth,  with  an  account  of  the  founders  of  the  moat  fiunoiia 
towns  in  every  kingdom,  and  died  B.  C.  411,  in  the  eightj- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

HERODOTUS,  the  eldest  of  all  the  Greek  historiaav, 
whose  works  are  extant,  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero,  ^  The 
Father  of  History,'*  was  bom  at  Halicamassus,  in  Caria,  in  the 
first  year  of.  the  seventy-fourth  Olympiad,  answering  to  the 
year  B.  C.  4«4. 

Halicamassus  being  at  that  time  under  the  tynxmj  of  Ljg- 
damis,  grandson  of  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  Herodotut  s^ 
tired  to  Samos ;  from  whence  he  travelled  over  Egypt,  Gieees^ 
Italy,  &c.  and  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  history  and  oriai 
of  manv  nations.  He  then  began  to  digest  the  materiab  he 
had  coUected,  and  composed  that  history  which  has  preaened 
his  name  ever  since.  He  wrote  it  in  the  isle  of  Samoa.  Lb- 
cian  informs  us,  that  when  Herodotus  left  Caria  to  go  i 
Greece,  he  began  to  consider  with  himself. 

What  he  should  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 
And  make  the  ages  all  to  come  bis  own. 

His  history,  he  presumed,  would  easily  procure  him 
and  raise  his  name  among  the  €rrecians,  in  whose  fiivonr  ft 
was  written.  He  afterwards  re-visited  his  native  place^  and 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  overthrowing  the  tyraniucal  goven- 
menty  a  deed,  which  of  itself  alone  ought  to  have  immortaHnd 
his  name,  but  so  far  from  gaining  the  esteem  and  adndratioaef 
the  people,  it  displeased  and  irritated  them,  and  Herodotm 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  Greece  to  avoid  public  reaentiiMBt 
"When  he  had  attained  his  thirty-ninth  year,  a  generona  de- 
sire of  fame  led  him  publicly  to  recite  his  history  to  the  peopb 
assembled  at  the  Olympic  games.  It  was  received  wiouvi^ 
versal  applause,  and  gave  him  a  lasting  celebrity  dirougn  "^ 
the  Grecian  states.  So  highly  was  the  history  ^  ^ 
his  contemporaries,  that  the  names  of  the  r^^^ 
given  unanimously  to  the  nine  books  of  which  it  i 
This  celebrated  composition  is  written  in  ade 

and  Herodotus  is  among  historians  what  n      r  b 
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( and  i)emoitfieiie8  anioiig^die  ori^^  ffitUitaqrjMfei** 
9id8  a  period  of  two  hiiii£ed  and  feitf  yeajn,  ikma 
ifeat  to  Xerxes^  or,  if  we  date  its  commeDoemeiit 
.  71S  yean,  and  its  tennination  at  th«  yeaf  BX.  fTS^It 
lea  a  period  of  abbtit  two  hundred  and  darty^tnat  yean» 
it  contains,  besides  the  transaction  between  Perria  9sal 
oe,  a  sketch  of  the  affiurs  of  other  nations,  asthe  LydinM^ 
ns,  Lycians,  Egyptians,  and  Bfiaoedonians.  Herodotoa 
R^tlen  a  hbtoiy  of  Awyria  and  Arabia,  which  is  lost. 
Kfe  of  Homer,  gmerally  attributed  to  him,  is  sappoaedby 
•Me  critics  not  to  lia?e  been  written  by  his  pen.  Hefb- 
1^  as  an  historian,  is  generally  thodjg^  to  be  ftud  of  Am 
tSkmB.  Many  fabulous  tilings  are  naerted  in  his  hirtdiy 
^  not  without  sufficient  intimations  of  his  own  disbelief 
spicion  of  them*  And  it  is  an  ar 
is  ancient  writer,  that  his  cliroool 
according  to  Newton*s  canons,  than  iSmt  of  a^y  sobae- 
t  Chreeic  historians.  The  greatest  inconveniaice  attending 
erusal  of  his  history,  remits  from  Ins  mediod,  whidi  ia 
ibat  irregular  and  discursive  that  can  be  conceiTed ;  iKniie 
s  histories  bein^  introduced,  as  it  were,*  by  way  of  a  m- 
lesis  in  the  bodies  of  others.  Notwith^mdinff  aP  ma 
I,  he  is  a  most  pleasing  writer.  IBs  histonr  has  been 
hied  into  the  most  modem  limffuages ;  tlie  English  wp- 
are  those  by  Litdebury  and  Bdoe.  '^  The  styte  of  He- 
ais,**  says  one  of  his  biographers,  **  has  always  been  ad- 
I  for  its  force,  ease,  and  sweetness.*'  Cicero  compared  its 
le  to  that  of  the  waters  of  a  still  river.  With  respect  to 
latter  of  this  historian,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
ilmost  ever  since  the  first  appearance  of  his  work ;  some 
]daced  great  confidence  inms  authority,  and  others  re- 
sd  him  altogether  as  fabulous.  It  is  certain  that  he  re- 
many  things  respecting  remote  times  and  countries  which 
all  me  air  of  fable ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  aceord- 
>  his  own  assertions,  that  he  gives  the  narrations  as  lie 
I  them.  With  respect  to  those  great  transactions  which 
place  in  Greece  after  his  own  birw,  he  is  generally  thought 
deserving  of  credit,  and  the  publication  of  his  work,  at  a 
ral  assembly  of  the  nation,  is  considered  as  a  voucher  for 
oradty.  Nevertheless,  he  has  been  suspected  of  nar- 
f  in  particular  instances,  and  Plutarch  has  com]^osea  an 
B88  treatise  "  On  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,"  m  which 
ses  him  with  injustice  towards  the  Thebans  and  Gorill- 
as and,  indeed,  towards  the  Greeks  in  generaL 
ka  best  editions  of  this  valuable  author  are  that  of  Aldus* 
Kin;  ic^ ;  and  that  of  Wesseling,  at  Amsterdam,  m  1763, 
m  is  also  a  good  one  at  Edinburgh,  printed  in  1806^  Jn 
ki  8vo.    Mr.  Larcher  published  an  excellent  translaAm: 
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of  Herodotus,  in  French,  in  9  vols.  8vo. ;  and  we  have  two  in 
English,  one  by  Littlebury,  in  S  vols. ;  and  the  other  by  Beloe, 
in  4  vols.  8vo. 

THUCYDIDES,  a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  bom  at 
Athens  B.  C.  471.  He  was  the  son  of  Olorus,  and  grandson 
of  Miltiadesy  who  was  descended  from  Miltiadesj  the  famouji 
Athenian  general,  who  married  the  kins  of  Thrace's  daughter. 
He  was  educated  in  philosophy  and  eloquence*  His  master 
in  the  former  was  Anaxagoras,  in  the  latter  Antiphon ;  one» 
by  his  description  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  histoiy^  for  pcywer 
of  speech  almost  a  miracle,  and  feared  by  the  people  on  thiit, 
account.  Suidas  and  Photius  mention,  that  when  Herodotus 
related  his  history  in  public,  a  custom  then  common,  and  many 
ages  after,  Thucydides  felt  such  a  pang  of  emulation,  that  he 
shed  tears ;  Herodotus  himself  noticed  it,  and  congratulated  his 
father  on  having  a  son  who  showed  so  early  an  affisction  to 
the  Muses.  Herodotus  was  then  twenty-nine  years  of  age» 
Thucydides  about  sixteen.  When  the  Peloponnesian 
broke  out,  Thucydides  thinking  it  would  prove  a 
worthy  of  his  labour ;  immediately  began  to  keep  a  joumaL 
This  explains  the' reason  why  he  has  attended  more  to  chrono- 
logical order  than  to  unity  of  design.  During  the  war  he  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  to  relieve  AmphipoUs ;  but  the  ai 
march  of  Brasidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  defeated 
operations  ;  and  Thucydides  being  thus  unsuccessful,  was  ba- 
nished from  Athens,  in  the  eighth  year  of  this  celebrated  war; 
but  during  his  banishment  the  general  begsui  to  write  an  im- 

Sartial  history  of  the  important  events  which  had  happened 
uring  his  administration,  and  which  still  continued  to  agitate 
the  states  of  Greece.  This  famous  history  is  continued  only 
to  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war,  and  the  remaining  part  of 
the  time  till  the  demoUtion  of  the  walls  of  Athens,  was  de- 
scribed by  Thcopompus  and  Xenophon.  Thuaydides  wrote 
in  the  Attic  dialect,  which  has  most  vigour,  purity,  elegance^ 
and  energy.  Thucydides  died  at  Athens,  where  he  had  been 
recalled  irom  his  exile  about  B.  C.  411.  The  best  editioiia 
are  that  of  Hudson,  Oxford,  in  1606,  foUo ;  and  of  Duker,  at 
Amsterdam,  173^^,  ii  vols,  folio.  There  are  two  English  tran- 
slations of  Thucydides,  one  by  Hobbes,  and  the  other  by 
Smith. 

PHILISTUS,  an  eminent  historian  of  antiquity,  was;,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  a  native  of  Naucratis,  according  to 
others  of  S}Tacuse.  He  was  born  about  the  year  B.  C.  mlj^ 
and  was  sent  to  Athens  for  his  education,  where  he  8tudi«4 
under  Isocrates  and  the  poet  Evenus.  Fixing  his  abode  at 
Syracuse,  he  promoted  the  schemes  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  to 
overthrow  the  Uberties  of  his  country,  and  was  placed  by  lihn 
in  the  important  post  of  governor  of  the  citadeL  Thfit  prince 
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OomuFed  at  the  criminal  intercourse  which  Philisttia  maintained 
>nth  his  mother ;  hut  upon  the  discovery  of  a  secret  marriagei 
which  he  had  contracted  with  the  daughter  of  Dionysius's 
hrother,  the  ^ant  banished  him.  Philistus  retired  to  Adria^ 
where  he  employed  his  leisure  in  composing  a  history  of  Sicily, 
uid  of  the  reign  of  Dionjrsius.  He  renuuned  in  banishment 
titt  after  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the  Younger,  when  he  was 
recalled  upon  the  persuasion  of  those  courtiers  who  were  jea- 
lous of  the  influence  acquired  by  the  virtuous  Dion,  and  his 
iiieiid  the  philosopher  Plato,  who  had  been  invited  to  the 
court  of  Syracuse.  Philistus,  by  his  arts,  soon  procured  the- 
banishment  of  Dion,  and  brought  himself  into  high  esteem' by 
hia  tyrannical  maxims.  When  Dion  returned  with  an  arAied 
force  to  rescue  his  country  firom  tyranny,  Philistus  was  made 
admiral  of  the  fleet  to  oppose  him.  An  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  the  royal  fleet  was  defeated,  and  Phuistus  taken  prisoner 
and  put  to  death  in  the  year  B.  C.  357.  He  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  abilities,  but  Ms  memory  has  been  stigmatized  for 
the  bad  use  he  made  of  his  talents.  He  was  author  of  several 
works,  but  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  "  antiquities  of  Sicily,"  and 
hia  *^  history  of  Dionysius  the  Elder;'*  and  of  that  part  of  the 
reign  of  Dionysius  the  Younger,  in  two  books.  In  his  style  he 
was  the  imitator  of  Thucydides ;  his  histories  were  long  preserv- 
ed in  Ubraries,  but  no  parts  of  them  have  reached  modem  times. 


MUSIC. 

ANTIGENIDES,  a  celebrated  player  on  the  flute,  was  a 
native  of  Thebes  in  Btcotia,  and  the  son  of  Satyrus,  an  eminent 
performer  upon  the  same  instrument.  He  received  instruc- 
tions fix)m  his  father,  and  likewise  from  Philoscenus,  a  famous 
poet  and  musician,  by  which  means  he  rose  to  such  celebrity, 
that  some  of  the  first  men  of  his  time  were  his  disciples.  Peri- 
cles put  his  nephew  Alcibiades  under  the  instruction  of  Anti- 
genides  ;  but  that  extraordinary  character,  seeing  in  a  mirror 
his  face  distorted  by  blowing  the  flute,  broke  the  instrument  in 
pieces ;  an  incident  which  rendered  it  unfashionable  in  Athens. 
Anti^enides  introduced  several  improvements  on  the  flute, 
multiplying  its  apertures,  and  thereby  rendering  its  sounds  more 
various  and  flexible.  He  himself  played  on  it  in  all  modes ;  the 
simple  /Eolian,  the  varied  Ionian,  the  plaintive  Lydian,  the 
grave  Phrygian,  and  the  martial  Dorian ;  and  had  likewise  a 
strain  peculiar  to  himself,  which  gave  him  the  reputation  of 
being  the  inventor  of  a  new  species  of  music.  He  was  a  great 
asserter  of  the  dignity  of  the  musical  profession,  and  appeared 
at  pubUc  spectacles  with  the  Milesian  sandal,  and  the  yellow 
mantle  he  called  Crocoton.     He  also  composed  lyric  poems. 
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professional  eminence  may  be  inferred  from  a  bon  mot  of 
Epaminondas,  who,  on  being  told  that  the  Athenians  had  sent 
out  a  body  of  troops  equipped  in  new  armour,  replied,  '^  Do 
you  think  Antigenides  troubles  himself  when  he  sees  new  flutes 
m  the  hands  of  Zellis  V*  Zellis  was  noted  as  a  bad  nerformer. 
Athenaeus  says  that  Antisenides  was  sent  for  to  play  at  the 
nuptials  of  Iphicrates  wiUi  the  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of 
Thrace. 

DAMON,  an  ancient  Grecian  musician.  Music,  in  general, 
was  in  such  favour,  and  the  st)idy  of  it  was  thought  so  essential 
a  part  of  education  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles  and  So- 
crates, that  Plato,  and  Plutarch  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
inform  us  of  whom  those  two  great  personages  received  instruc- 
tions in  that  art.  Damon,  the  Athenian,  was  the  music  master 
of  both.  Damon  had  chiefly  cultivated  that  part  of  muac^ 
which  concerns  time  and  cadence,  for  which  he  is  highly  com- 
mended by  Plato,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  rhythm  as  the 
most  essential  part  of  music,  and  that  upon  which  the  morals  of 
the  people  depended  more  than  upon  melody,  or,  as  the  andents 
called  it^  harmony.  Pericles,  the  most  accomplished  character 
in  antiquity,  was  not  only  a  consummate  judge,  but  a  nreat  en- 
courager  of  all  the  arts.  And  in  his  life,  written  by  Plutarch, 
we  are  told  that  the  Muses  bore  a  principal  share  in  aU  the 
public  spectacles  with  which  he  entertained  the  people.  He 
not  only  regulated  and  augmented  the  poetical  and  muucal  con- 
tests at  the  Penathenaean  festivals,  but  built  tJhe  odeum  or 
mumc-room,  in  which  poets  and  musicians  daily  exercised  tiiem- 
selves  in  their  art,  and  rehearsed  new  compositions,  before  they 
were  exhibited  in  the  theatre. 

LAMPON,  a  performer  on  the  cithara,  who  taught  So- 
crates music  in  his  old  ase,  and  who  sung  at  a  festival  which 
Xenophon  gave  to  the  phuosophers.  Socrates  tells  us,  that  he 
only  besan  to  compose  verses  after  he  was  imprisoned,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  dreams,  in  which  he  was  advised  to  attadi 
himself  to  music ;  believing  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at 
perfection  in  one  art  without  the  other.  He  composed  hymns 
m  praise  of  Apollo,  and  set  them  to  music ;  but  he  was  shortly 
after  put  to  death. 

PHRYNIS,  a  musician  of  Mitylene.  He  was  the  first  who 
obtained  a  prize  at  the  Panathena^a  at  Athens.  He  added  two 
strings  to  the  lyre,  which  had  always  been  used  with  seven  by 
all  his  predecessors.  He  flourished  B.  C.  43S.  He  was  origin- 
ally a  cook  at  the  house  of  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily. 

ARCH YTAS,  a  musician  of  Mity^ne,  who  wrote  a  treatise 
on  agriculture. 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

HARPALUSy  a  Greek  astronomer,  who  flourished  about 
B.  C*  480,  corrected  the  cycle  of  eight  years  invented  Inr  Cleo- 
stratus,  and  proposed  a  new  one  of  nine  years,  in  which  he  ima- 
gined the  sun  and  moon  returned  to  the  same  point.  But  Har- 
palu8*s  cycle  was  afterwards  altered  by  Meton,  who  added  ten 
years  to  it. 

METO  or  METON,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of  Athens, 
who  flourished  B.  C.  4SS,  was  the  son  of  Pausanias.  He  ob» 
senred,  in  the  first  years  of  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  the 
solstice  at  Athens,  and  published  his  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  course  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  to  make  the  solar  and  lunar  year  berin  at  the  same 
time.  This  is  called  the  metonic  period  or  cycle.  It  is  called 
die  golden  number,  from  its  great  use  in  the  calendar.  This 
cnrcle  of  the  moon  holds  only  true  for  310^  years ;  for,  though 
the  new  moons  do  return  to  the  same  day,  after  nineteen  years, 
yet  it  is  not  to  the  same  time  of  the  dav,  but  near  an  hour  and 
a  half  sooner ;  an  error  which  in  SlOxV  years  amounts  to  an 
entire  day.  It  is  known  that  Meton  was  living  about  the  year 
B.  C.  4fl2 ;  for  when  the  Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to  Sidty,  he 
escaped  from  being  embarked  on  that  disastrous  expedition  by 
counterfeiting  an  appearance  of  idiotism. 

DINOSTRATES,  a  mathematician,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Plato,  and  attended  his  academy.  He  invented  the  quar- 
drature  or  curve  which  is  called  by  his  name. 


PAINTING. 

POLYGNOTUS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Thasos,  about 
B.  C.  422.  His  father's  name  was  Aglaophon.  He  adorned 
one  of  the  public  porticos  of  Athens  with  his  paintings,  in 
which  he  had  represented  the  most  striking  events  of  the  Tro- 
jan war.  He  particularly  excelled  in  giving  grace,  liveliness, 
and  expression  in  his  pieces.  The  Athenians  were  so  pleased 
with  him,  that  they  offered  to  reward  his  labours  with  whatever 
he  pleased  to  accept.  He  declined  this  generous  offer,  and  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  which  was  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  ordered  that  Polygnotus 
ahonld  be  maintained  at  the  public  expence  wherever  he  went. 

ARISTOPHON,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  Socrates.  He 
drew  the  picture  of  Alcibiades  softly  recUning  on  the  bosom  of 
the  courtezan  Nemsea,  and  all  the  people  of  Athens  ran  in 
crowds  to  be  spectators  of  the  masterly  piece.  He  also  made 
a  painting  of  Mars  leaning  on  the  arm  or  Venus. 
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PARRHASIUS9  a  famous  ancient  painter  of  Ephesus,  or, 
as  some  say,  of  Athens ;  he  flourished  about  the  time  of  So- 
crates, according  to  Xenophon.  It  is  said,  that  he  was  excelled 
by  Timanthes,  but  excelled  Zeuxis.  His  subjects  were  very 
licentious. 

AGATHARCUS,  a  native  of  Samos,  who  was  employed  by 
^schylus  to  paint  scenes  for  his  stage. 

ZEUXIS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  antiquity,  who  flourished 
about  B.  C.  400.  He  was  bom  at  Heraclea ;  but  as  there 
have  been  many  cities  of  that  name,  it  cannot  be  certainly 
determined  which  of  them  had  the  honour  of  his  birth* 
Some  conjecture,  that  it  was  Heraclea  near  Crotona  in  Italy. 
He  carried  painting  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
Apollodorus  had  left  it;  discovered  the  art  of  properly  dupos- 
ing  of  lights  and  shades,  and  particularly  excelled  in  colounng* 
He  amassed  immense  riches;  and  then  resolving  to  seD  no 
more  of  his  pictures,  he  gave  them  away,  saying,  *^  That  he 
could  not  set  a  price  on  them  equal  to  their  value."  Pliny  ob- 
serves, that  this  admirable  painter,  disputing  for  the  priie  fbr 
the  painting  with  Parrhasius,  painted  some  grapes  so  naturally, 
that  the  birds  flew  down  to  peck  them.  I^arrhasius,  on  the 
other  hand  painted  a  curtain  so  very  artfully,  that  ZeuziB  mis- 
taking it  for  a  real  one  that  hid  his  rival's  work,  ordered  iSbe 
curtam  to  be  drawn  aside,  to  show  what  Parrhasius  had  done ; 
but  having  found  his  mistake,  he  ingenuously  confessed  Imii- 
self  vanquished,  since  he  had  only  imposed  upon  bifds,  while 
Parrhasius  had  deceived  even  a  master  of  the  art.  Another 
time  he  painted  a  boy  loaded  with  grapes,  when  the  birds  also 
flew  to  tliis  picture,  at  which  he  was  vexed ;  and  confessed, 
that  his  work  was  not  sufiiciently  finished,  since,  had  he  paint- 
ed the  boy  as  perfectly  as  the  ^apes,  the  birds  would  have 
been  afraid  of  him.  ArchelaCis,  king  of  M acedon,  made  use  of 
Zeuxis's  pencil  for  the  embellishment  of  his  palace.  One  of 
this  painter's  finest  pieces  was  a  Hercules  stranding  two  ao^ 
pcnts  in  his  cradle  in  the  presence  of  his  aflBri^ted  mother; 
but  he  himself  chiefly  esteemed  his  Athleta  or  Chsmysnn^ 
under  which  he  placed  a  Greek  verse,  that  afterwards  became 
very  famous,  and  in  which  he  says,  "  that  it  was  easier  to 
criticise  than  to  imitate  the  picture."  He  made  a  present  of 
his  Alcmena  to  the  Agrigentines.  Zeuxis  did  not  value  him- 
self on  speedily  finishing  his  pictures ;  but  knowing  that  Agi- 
tharcus  gloried  in  his  being  able  to  paint  with  ease  and  in  a 
Uttle  time,  he  said,  '^  That  for  his  part  he,  on  the  contsuy, 
gloried  in  lib  slowness ;  and  if  he  was  loffg  in  paintingt  it  was 
because  he  pidnted/or  eternity.''  Zeuxis  died  of  laughter,  on 
looking  at  the  representation  of  an  old  woman  he  had  paintedi 
B.  C.  350. 
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ARCHITBCTURE  AND  SCULPTURE. 

CALLICRATES,  an  ancient  sculptor,  who  engraved  some 
of  Homer*s  verses  on  a  grain  of  millet,  made  an  ivory  chariot 
tiiat  might  be  concealed  under  the  wing  of  a  fly,  and  an  ant  of 
ivory  in  which  all  the  members  were  distinct.  JE^an  justly 
blames  him  for  exerting  his  genius  and  talents  in  things  so  use- 
less, and  at  the  same  time  so  difficult.  He  flourished  about 
B.  C.  472. 

PHIDIAS,  the  most  famous  sculptor  of  antiquity,  was  an 
Athenian,  and  flourished  in  the  eighty  third  Olympiad.  This 
wonderful  artist  was  not  only  consummate  in  the  use  of  his 
tools,  but  accomplished  in  the  sciences  of  history,  poetry,  fable, 
geometry,  optics,  &c.  He  first  taught  the  Greeks  to  imitate 
nature  perfectly,  and  all  his  works  were  received  with  admira- 
tion. They  were  also  incredibly  numerous ;  for  it  was  almost 
peeoliar  to  Phidias,  that  he  united  the  greatest  facilitv  with  tiie 
greatest  perfection.  His  Nemesis,  one  of  the  first  pieces,  was 
carved  out  of  a  block  of  marble,  found  in  the  Persian  camp, 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  He  made  an  excellent  statue  of 
Minerva  for  the  Plataeans ;  but  the  statue  of  this  goddess  in  her 
magnificent  temple  at  Athens,  of  which  there  are  still  some 
TeUcs,  was  an  astonishing  production.  Pericles  ordered  Phidias 
to  make  a  statue  of  the  goddess ;  and  Phidias  formed  a  most 
admirable  figure  of  ivory  and  gold,  thirty-nine  feet  high.  But 
what  rendered  his  name  immortal  proved  at  that  time  his  ruin. 
He  had  carved  upon  the  shield  of  the  goddess  his  own  portrait 
and  that  of  Pericles,  tind  this  was  made  a  crime.  Upon  this  he 
withdrew  to  Elis,  and  made  for  the  Elians  the  Olympic  Ju- 
piter ;  a  prodigy  of  art  which  was  ranked  among  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  sixty  feet 
high,  and  every  way  proportioned.  Phidias  concluded  his 
labours  with  this  masterpiece,  and  the  Elians,  to  do  honour  to 
his  memory,  appropriated  to  his  descendants  the  office  of  keep- 
ingclean  this  magnificent  image. 

POLYCLETUS,  a  famous  sculptor  of  antiquity,  was  a 
native  of  Sicyon,  and  flourished  about  the  year  B.  C.  430.  He 
was  supposed  to  have  carried  the  art  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection,  at  least  as  far  as  the  excellence  of  single  figures 
eoald  ffo.  One  of  his  figures  representing  a  life  guard  of  the 
king  oi  Persia,  was  performed  in  such  exact  proportions,  that 
it  was  called  the  rule,  and  artists  came  to  study  it  as  a  model. 
He  made  the  statue  of  a  boy,  which  was  estimated  at  a  bun- 
dled talents,  or  perhaps  nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  our  mode  of  reckoning.    The  emperor  Titus  had 
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two  naked  boys  playing  at  agamei  by  his  handi  which  was  con- 
sidered  as  a  perfect  peiionnance.  It  was  peculiar  to  him,  that 
he  formed  almost  all  his  figures  supported  on  one  thigh,  whidi 
made  them  appear  deficient  in  variety. 

SCOPAS,  a  celebrated  Ghrecian  architect  and  sculptor,  a 
native  of  Ephesus,  or,  as  some  say,  of  the  isle  of  Paros.  He 
flourished  about  B.  C.  480.  He  built  the  famous  mausoleum 
for  queen  Artemisia,  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  But  his  chief  work  was  a  statue  of  Venus, 
which  he  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  was  esteemed  superior 
even  to  that  of  Praxiteles. 

ICTINUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  architect,  who  lived  about 
B.  C.  430,  built  several  magnificent  temples,  and  among  others 
that  of  Minerva,  at  Athens. 

ANDRONICUS,  of  Cyorbrus,  built  at  Athens  an  octagon 
tower,  with  figures  carved  on  each  side,  representing  &mt 
principal  winds.  A  brass  triton  at  the  summit,  with  a  rod  in 
its  hand,  which  turning  with  the  wind,  pointed  to  the  quarter 
whence  it  blew.  From  this  model  is  derived  the  custom  of 
placing  the  weathercocks  on  steeples. 


MEDICINE: 

METRODORUS,  a  Greek  physician,  bom  at  Chios, 
the  disciple  of  Democritus,  the  philosopher,  and  the  master  of 
Hippocrates,  the  physician,  and  Anaxarchus,  the  philosopher. 
He  maintained  that  the  universe  is  infinite  and  eternal ;  but  hb 
works  are  lost.    He  lived  about  B.  C.  444. 

HERODICUS,  a  physician,  suTiamed  Grymnastic,  who  flou- 
rished B.  C.  443. 

ACRON,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily, 
flourished,  according  to  Priestley,  B.  C.  4^9.  In  his  tira^ 
Athens  was  visited  by  the  plague,  which  he  is  said  to  have  ez- 

Eelled  by  bumins  perfumes  to  purify  the  air ;  a  maxim  he  per* 
aps  learned  in  Egypt.     He  wrote  some  physical  tracts  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  which  time  has  long  since  destroyed. 

HIPPOCRATES,  the  greatest  physician  of  antiouity,  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  in  the  eightieth  Olympiad,  B.  C.  450^ 
and  flourished  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  die 
first  on  record  who  laid  down  precepts  concerning  physic ;  andf 
according  to  his  biographer,  Socrates,  was  descended  firom 
Hercules  and  i^scul^ius.  He  was  first  a  pupil  of  his  father, 
Heraclides,  then  of  Herodicus,  then  of  Gorgias,  of  Leontiun^ 
the  orator,  and,  according  to  some,  of  Democritus,  of  Abdenb 
After  being  instructed  in  physic  and  the  Uberal  arts,  and  lomuf 
his  parents,  he  left  Cos,  and  practised  physic  all  over  Greece; 
where  he  was  so  much  admired  for  his  slull,  that  he  was  pub- 
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Vdj  mat  ibrwith  Eonrphmi,  a  man  snperior  to  him  in  veart,  to 
Pendioeait  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  thought  to  be 
consmnptiTe ;   out  Hippocrates,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  pro- 
nounced the  disease  to  be  entirely  mental;  for,  npon  the  death 
ct  Alexander,  Perdiccas  fell  in  love  wiUi  Philas,  his  father's 
mistress,  which  Hippocrates  discerning  by  the  great  change 
her  presence  always  wrought  upon  him,  a  cure  was  soon  effect- 
ed-   3ring  entreated  by  the  people  of  Abdera  to  couie  and 
cure  Democritus  of  a  supposed  madness,  he  went ;  but,  upon 
his  arrival,  instead  of  finding  Democritus  mad,  he  pronouiK^ 
all  his  fellow-citizens  so,  and  Democritus  the  onhr  wise  man 
among  ihenu    He  heard  many  lectuipes,  and  learned  much  phi- 
loM^y  from  him ;  which  made  Celsus  and  others  ima^^ne  that 
Ifopocrates  was  the  disciple  of  Democritus,  though  it  is  pro- 
hdUe  they  never  saw  each  other  till  this  interview.  Hippocrates 
bad  also  pubUc  invitations  to  other  i^untries.    Thus  when  a 
flagqe  invaded  the  Dlyrians  and  Pseonians,  die  IdoBS  of  tfioae 
eotmtries  begged  him  ta  come  to  thdr  relief.    He  cud  not  go ; 
hat  learning  from  the  messengers  the  course  of  the  winds  there, 
he  concluded  that  the  distemper  would  come  to  Athens ;  and, 
foretelling  what  would  happen,  applied  himself  to  take  care  of 
the  city  and  the  students.    He  was,  indeed,  such  a  lover  of 
Greece,  that  when  his  fimsfe  had  reached  as  &r  as  Persia,  and 
Artaxerzes  entreated  him,  with  a  promise  of  great  rewards,  to 
come  to  him,  he  refused  to  so.    He  also  delivered  his  own 
country  from  a  war  with  the  Athenians,  that  was  just  ready  to 
break  out,  by  prevailing  with  the  Thessalians  to  come  to  his 
assistance,  for  which  he  received  very  great  honours  from  the 
Coans.     The  Athenians  also  honoured  him  greatly ;  they  ad- 
mitted him  next  to  Hercules  in  the  EUeusinian  ceremonies ; 
gave  him  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  and  voted  a  public  miunte- 
■ance  for  him  and  his  family  in  the  prytensBum  at  Athens, 
where  none  were  maintained  but  such  as  liad  done  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  state.     He  died  among  the  LarisssBans,  some  say  in 
lua  ninetieth  year,  some  in  his  eighty-fifth,  others  in  his  hun- 
dred and  fourth,  and  some  in  his  hundred  and  ninth*     The 
beat  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Foesius,  in  Greek  and 
Jjt&L    Hippocrates  wrote  in  the  Ionian  dialect.    His  apho- 
lims,  prognostics,  and  all  that  he  has  written  on  the  s}nnptom8 
flf  diseases,  justly  pass  for  master-pieces.. 
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PERIOD  XII. 

FROM  PHILIP  II.  TO  PTOLEMY  EUERGETES. 

[B.  C.  400.] 

REMARKAISLE  FA^^TS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


B.C. 

994  The  Corinthian  war  heg^un. 

31M)  Rome  burnt  by  the  Ganls. 

387  The  pcare  ot*  Antalcidas  between  the  Greeks  anil  PcrffUns.    The 
number  of  Hoinan  citizens  amounted  to  \Q2fiS3* 

384  Dionysius  begins  the  first  Punic  war. 

379  The  TSoeotian  war  commences. 

375  A  gcnernl  combination  of  the   Greek  states  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians. 

371  The  Lacedaemonians  defeated  by  Epaminondas  at  Leuctni. 

367  Praetors  established  in  Rome.    The  Licinian  law  passed. 

3(13  Epaminondas  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mautinea. 

358  The  social  war  begun. 

357  Dionysias  expelled  from  Syracuse. 

356  The  sacred  war  begun  in  Greece.    Alexander  the  Great  bom. 

343  DionysiusII.  expelled  from  Syracuse.    Commencement  of  UioSjfft-     ^ 
cusan  war. 

338  Philip  of  Maccdon  gains  the  battle  of  Ch»ronea,  and  thus  attains  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Greece. 

335  Thebes  taken  and  razed  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

334  The  Persians  defeated  at  Granicus,  May  22. 

333  The  Persians  defeated  at  Issns. 

332  Alexander  takes  Tyre,  and  marches  to  Jerusalem. 

331  Alexandria  built    Darius  entirely  defeated  at  Arbela. 

330  Alexander  takes  Babylon,  and  tiic  principal  cities  of  the  Persiaii  c» 
pire.    The  Calippic  period  coranicnccs. 

328  Alexander  passes  Mount  Caucasus,  and  marches  into  India, 

327  He  defeats  king  Porus,  and  founds  several  cities. 

326  The  famous  sedition  of  Corcyra. 

324  Alexander  dies  at  Babylon. 

323  His  dominions  divided  by  his  officers, 

316  His  mother  and  family  murdered* 

308  The  cities  of  Greece  recovered  their  liberties  for  a  short  time. 

307  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Laodicea,  and  other  cities,  Ibunded  by  Sclcucai. 

301  Antigonus  defeated  and  killed  at  Ipsus. 


In  B.  C.  371  the  Spartans  received  a  severe  check  from  the  Tlw- 
bans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra ;  and  eight  years  after  was  stiU  fdtflba 
reduced  by  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Epaminondas,  the  great  enemj 
of  the  Spartans,  v^as  killed ;   but  tliis  only  proved  a  more  speedy 
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JiipiwHii  lioiitr.  The  If aeftdoiiiiiii»  a  btataucni  nuiafe,  ly^r  l» 
tfce  BBrth  of  Qreecsi^  ivwfi  twp  jmts  aftv  tin  dottk  of  Bp>iiiincw3at» 
ndnttd  to  Ae  lowMt  eooditioii  lif  tbo  Uyrunt,  aoothor  ni^ii  of 
iMbtfiMls  m  the  arifUboiirljKiod.  The  kfa«  of  Ifocedoi  Mig  kaial 
10  on  engagement,  Pliflip  II.»  aecended  Ihe  tkrone,  who  femed  fiht 
ambitiouf  jMTc^ect  of  bringing  un4er  hie  dominion  the  whole  of 
Oxoeee.  Pnilm  began  the  conquest  <^  ^rsia;  and  Alesumder,  hie 
■on,  ptosecuted  the  designs  of  his  &ti^ei«  to  whom  the  IPfersian  em- 
pire submitted,  B.  C.  330.  Rome,  under  the  consulate^  went  throujjh 
vnriOus  fortunes  at  this  period,  which,  with  the  affiirs  of  otiier  na- 
dons,  the  reader  w9lbe  lully  appri^  of  in  the  perusal  of  the  Uyes  of 
Am  difitrent  diaracteiB  in  tne  succoedii^  pa^s  of  diis  section. 


OOVBRNtlSMT. 

PHILIP  II.,  kuig  of  Maeedon,  woe  tlie  fbarth  son  of  Amjm* 
Ins  II.  He  was  sent  to  Thebes  hB  an  hoetftse  hy  his  fiither, 
where  he  learned  die  art  of  war  tmder  Epfdnlmondae,  and  stu- 
died the  manners  and  the  pursuits  of  thi^  Ghreeks.  He  Aia6b* 
▼ered,  from  his  earliest  year^i  thatquicknese  of  genius  ajlid  .gr^at- 
neos  of  courage  which  afterwanb  pi^ddired  him  so  great  a  UaiMe. 
On  the  death  o^  his  brother,  Perffioeas  HI.,  he  iuieeaded  -flie 
Arone,  as  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Amyntas  III.,  wholii  he  Mt 
deposed,  B.C.  S60.  The  neiglibouHng  nations,  ridiculing  die 
]wmh  and  inexperience  of  the  new  king  of  Macedonia,  appear- 
ed ill  arms ;  but  PhiHp  soon  conyinced  tiiem  of  their  error. 
Unable  to  meet  them  as  yet  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  suspended 
their  fury  by  presents,  and  soon  turned  his  arms  afi:a]n9t  Am- 
phipolis,  a  colony  tributary  to  the  Athenians.  AmfmipoHs  was 
oanquered,  and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia ;  and 
FUijp  meditated  no  less  than  the  destruction  of  a  republic, 
wMen  had  rendered  itself  so  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Greece, 
attd  had  even  claimed  submission  from  the  prmces  of  Mace- 
doma.  His  designs,  however,  were  a  little  immature,  and  1)e- 
lave  he  could  make  Athens  an  object  of  conquest,  the  Thra- 
cians  and  the  Illyrians  demanded  his  attention.  He  made  him- 
nif  master  of  a  Thracian  colony,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Philippi,  and  from  which  lie  received  the  greatest  advan- 
ttgea,  on  account  of  the  gold  mines  in  the  neigbourhood.  |n 
Ite  inidst  of  his  political  prosperity,  Philip  did  not  neglect  the 
kMMur  of  his  family.  He  married  Olympias,  the  daughter  of 
Neoptolemus,  king  of  the  Molossi.  llie  fruit  of  his  marriage 
iMM  the  celebrated  Alexander.  Soon  after  Alexandei^*s  birai, 
miip  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Aristotle :  **  Rnpw  that  A 
Ml  ii  bom  to  us.  We  thank  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  theii* 
gH,  as  for  bestowir^  it  at  a  time  when  Aristotle  hres.    We 
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iussure  ourselves  that  you  will  form  liim  a  prince  worthy  of  his 
father,  and  worthy  of  Macedon/'  Every  thing  seemed  now  to 
conspire  to  his  aggrandizement ;  and  historians  have  observed, 
that  Philip,  in  (jne  day,  received  the  intelligence  of  three 
things,  which  could  gratify  the  r.K)st  unbounded  ambition,  and 
flatter  rlie  hopes  of  the  most  aspiring  monarch : — the  birth  of  a 
f^on,  an  honourable  croMn  ;it  the  Olympic  games,  and  a  victory 
over  the  barbarians  at  Illyrimn.  Pajonia  was  now  one  of  his 
provinces ;  on  the  east  his  dominions  extended  to  the  sea  of 
Thasos;  and  on  the  west,  to  the  lake  of  Lychnidiis.  The 
Thessalonians  were,  in  effect,  subject  to  his  jurisdiction ;  and 
Amphipolis  secured  him  many  commercial  advantages.  He 
had  a  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army,  with  plentiful  re- 
sources for  supporting  such  an  armament,  and  carrying  through 
his  other  ambitious  schemes ;  but  his  deep  and  impenetrable 
policy  rendered  him  more  formidable  than  all  these  put  toge- 
ther. His  first  scheme  was  the  reduction  of  Olynthus,  the 
most  populous  and  fertile  country  on  the  borders  of  Macedon  ;* 
after  which,  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  acquire  the  sove- 
reignty of  all  Greece.  He  had  deprived  the  Athenians  gradu- 
ally of  several  settlements  in  Thrace  and  Macedon ;  but  he  took 
care  always  to  give  such  ap})earance  of  justice  to  his  actions, 
that  his  antagonists  could  hardly  find  a  plausible  pretext  for 
engaging  in  war  against  him.  He  perceived  that  the  afiairs  of 
the  Greeks  were  drai^dng  to  a  crisis,  and  he  detenuined  to  wait 
the  issue  of  their  dissensions.  The  Phocians  ploughed  up  the 
lands  consecrated  to  Apollo ;  and  the  Amphictyons  fulminated 
a  decree  against  them,  commanding  the  sacred  lands  to  be  laid 
waste,  and  imposing  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  community.  Their 
resistance  to  this  decree  involved  all  Greece  in  a  new  war. 
Philip,  at  the  beginnuig  of  this  Phocian  or  sacred  tear,  as  it 
was  called,  was  engaged  in  Thrace,  where  a  civil  war  had 
taken  place  among  the  sons  of  Cotys.  Philip  interfered,  and 
his  encroachments  at  length  became  so  enormous,  tliat  Kerso- 
bletes,  the  most  powerful  of  the  contending  princes,  ceded  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  to  the  Athenians,  wno  sent  Chares  with 
a  powerful  armament  to  take  possession  of  it.  He  took  Sestos 
by  storm,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  cruelly;  while  Philip  re- 
duced Methone,  in  Pieria,  but  during  the  siege  lost  his  right 
eye.  All  this  time  the  Phocian  war  raged  vriih  fury,  and  in- 
volved in  it  all  the  states  of  Greece.  Lycophron,  one  of  the 
Thessalian  tyrants,  whom  Philip  had  deprived  of  his  authority 
had  again  resumed  it ;  and  his  countrymen  having  taken  part 
with  the  Phocians,  Lycophron  called  in  Onomarchus,  the  Pho- 
cian general,  to  protect  him  against  Philip ;  who,  however,  de- 
feated Phydlus,  the  brother  of  Onomarchus,  whom  the  latter 
had  sent  into  the  country  with  a  detachment  of  seven  thouBand 
men.     Afler  this,  he  besieged  and  took  the  city  of  PegaaVi 
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dMvfiiff  the  enemy  towards  die  frontiien  of  Phods  i  Onoiiiar- 
c^dv  men  aiwbieeA  witb  the  whole  army,  and  PhiKp  hei^g  m- 
fiflmr  hi  nmnbleni  was  at  first  rebidse^^  and  his  troops  harassed 
ita  weir  retreat  by  rocks  roDed  down  from  precipices.  But  re- 
taining soon  with  twenty  thoiuand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse, 
whom  ne  encouraged  by  reminding  them  that  they  were  fight- 
iiig  against  sacrilegious  wretches,  the  Phocians  were  utterly 
defeated ;  upwards  of  six  thousand  perished  in  the  battle  and 
piirsutt,  and  three  thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  The  body 
of  Onomarchus  being  found  among  the  slain^  was  hung  upon 
a  gibbet,  as  a  mark  of  infamy,  on  account  of  his  havi^  pol- 
luted the  temple,  and  those  of  the  rest  were  thrown  into  the  sea* 
After  this  victory  he  set  about  the  settlement  of  Thessalv ; 
and  having  detached  Kersobletes  from  the  interest  of  the 
Athenians,  he  established  him  in  the  sovereignty  of  Thrace, 
with  a  view  to  destroy  him  when  a  pro]fer  opnortunity  offered. 
Were'  he  once  possessed  of  the  domuuons  pf  that  prince,  the 
way  to  Byzantium  was  open  to  him ;  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
diis  conquest,  he  attacked  the  fort  of  Heroeum,  a  small  and 
unimportant  place,  but  valuable  by  its  neighbourhood  to  By- 
zantium. The  Athenians  at  last  began  to  perceive  the  designs 
of  Philip,  and  determined  to  counteract  them ;  but  too  reaculy 
giving  credit  to  a  report  of  his  death,  they  discontinued  their 
preparations,  and  directed  their  whole  attention  to  the  sacred 
war,  which,  instead  of  being  ended  by  the  death  of  Onomar- 
chus, now  raged  with  double  fury.  Fhyallus  undertook  the 
cause  of  the  Phocians ;  and  his  affairs  becoming  every  day 
more  desperate,  he  converted  into  ready  money  the  most  pre- 
cious materials  belonging  to  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  with 
diis  treasure  doubled  the  pay  of  his  soldiers.  By  this  new 
mece  of  sacrilege  he  purchased  the  assistance  of  a  thousand 
Lacedaemonians,  two  thousand  Achscans,  and  five  thousand 
Athenian  foot,  with  four  hundred  cavalry,  which  enabled  him 
to  take  the  field  with  great  prospect  of  success.  Philip  now 
thought  it  time  to  throw  off  the  mask  entirely,  for  which  the 
ttroceedings  of  the  Athenians,  particularly  their  league  with 
Dlytithus,  furnished  him  with  a  plausible  pretext ;  and  the  re- 
venging such  horrid  sacrilege  as  had  been  committed  at  Del- 
phi, seemed  to  give  him  a  title  to  march  at  the  head  of  an 
ittmy  into  Greece.  The  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  however, 
Ifad  not  yet  l)linded  them  to  such  a  degree  but  they  could  per- 
tteive  that  Philip*s  piety  was  a  mere  pretence ;  and  that  his 
inl  design  was  to  conquer  the  whole  country.  The  Athe- 
tdnia  no  sooner  heard  of  the  march  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
dam  they  despatched  a  strong  guard  to  secure  the  pass  of 
^nermopylae;  so  that  Philip  was  obUged  to  return,  greatly 
■dfeagrined  and  disappointed.  Their  next  step  was  to  call  an 
ibly,  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken 
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to  restrain  Pliilip*s  ambition ;  and  this  assembly  is  memorable 
by  the  first  appearance  of  Demosthenes  ns  an  orator  against 
Philip.  Athens  for  some  time  was  in  a  very  alarming  situa- 
tion. Tliey  were  deeply  involved  in  the  Stacrcd  war;  their 
northern  possessions  were  plundered  by  Philip ;  while  his  mer- 
cenary partizans  drew  ofTtne  public  attention  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  instead  of  talking  measures  to  counteract  that  ambitious 
prince,  they  amused  themselves  about  the  designs  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch,  who  was  preparing  for  war  against  the  Cyprians^ 
Egyptians,  and  Phoenicians.  Isocratcs  the  orator,  and  Fho- 
cion  the  statesman,  joined  the  multitude,  from  a  sense  of  the 
unsteady  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  who,  thejr  were  sure,  could 
not  contend  with  so  active  a  prince  as  Phdin,  and  thereibie 
exhorted  them  to  cultivate  his  friendship.  Their  arguments 
were  violently  opposed  by  Demosthenes,  who,  in  his  address 
to  the  people,  exhorted  them  to  awake  from  their  indolence, 
and  assume  the  direction  of  tlieir  own  afiairs;  to  abandon  aH 
romantic  schemes  of  ambition ;  and  histead  of  carrying  their 
arms  into  remote  countries,  to  prepare  for  repelling  the  attacks 
which  might  be  made  on  their  own  dominions.  He  insisted 
also  upon  a  better  regulation  of  their  finances,  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  public  burdens,  and  upon  retrencliing  many 
superfluous  expenses.  lie  told  them  that  they  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  meet  Philip  in  the  field;  they  must  begin  with 
protecting  Olynthus  and  the  Chersonesus,  for  which  it  would 
I>e  necessary  to  raise  two  thousand  li^ht  armed  troops^  with  a 
due  proportion  of  cavalry,  which  ouglit  to  be  transported  to 
the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Thaos,  and  Sciathos,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Macedon.  But  all  this  rhetoric  could  not  prevail  upon 
the  indolent  Athenians  to  provide  for  their  own  safety.  Tney 
appear,  indeed,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  desperately  sunk  in 
cfieminacy  and  dissipation,  which  disposition  Philip  took  can 
to  encourage.  There  was  an  assembly  in  the  city  called  the 
SIXTY,  who  met  expressly  for  the  purposes  of  extinguishing  all 
care  about  public  afiairs,  and  to  intoxicate  themselves  with 
every  kind  of  pleasure.  To  this  assembly  Philip  sent  money 
to  support  their  extravagances;  and  so  efifectually  did  they 
answer  his  purposes,  that  all  the  eloquence  of  Demosthepes 
could  not  counteract  the  speeches  of  orators  much  his  infe- 
riors, when  backed  by  Macedonian  gold.  The  destruction  of 
Olynthus  soon  followed.  This  city,  which  held  the  balance  of 
power  betwixt  Athens  and  Macedon,  was  taken  and  plundered, 
and  the  inhabitants  sold  for  slaves.  Fhilip*s  chief  nopes  now 
depended  on  putting  an  end  to  the  Phocian.war.  Fortius 
purpose  he  affected  a  neutrality,  that  he  micht  thereby  hecome 
the  arbiter  of  Greece.  His  hopes  were  well-founded;  for  the 
Thebans,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  league  against  the  Pho- 
ciajis,  solicited  him  on  tlic  other  i^idc,  and  tlie  states^  confcde- 
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ittltsd  iriUll  the  Phiodans,  4id  the  lil^e  ob  the  cMl^r.  Q^  an- 
«inNv4  neither }  yet  held  both  ia  dependeye*  i^his  heartli^ 
Vtvpnied  the  Theba^  or  rath^,  plaoed  hjs  hopes  of  &youi> 
9)g  h]9  own  cause  m  diat  itote ;  for  he  well  knew>  that  Athe- 
niansi  SpartanB,  and  other  state?  allied  with  Phocis,  would 
agnfier  allow  him  to  pass  Thermopylae  and  lead  an  army  wto 
ibeir  territories.  So  much  respect^  however,  did  he  show  tp 
ibe  ipmbassadors  fipom  these  states,  narticularly  Ctesiphop  ^nd 
FlaypoQt  from  Ath^tns,  th^  they  believed  and  reported  him  to 
^  bi  thieir  interest.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  sent  ten  pleni- 
po|«MstM;ries  to  treat  for  peaoe,  aoiong  whom  were  Pemostheiies 
11194  ^*y^hines ;  but  though  diey  w^re  treaiM.  ^th  the  utniost 
wrifitY  by  Philip,  they  return^,  ^tfter  being  put  off  for  three^ 
^A^t^s,  without  coniing  to  any  conclusion.  In  the  mei^ai  tini^ 
lie  took  from  the  Athenians  such  places  in  Thrace  as  might 
liest  cover  his  JGrontiers,  givii^  their  plenipotentiaries,  in  their 
Il9i|d,|ibundance  of  fiur  promises,  and  the  strongest  assiiraiice?. 
ibMt  hii  ffood-will  shoyld  be  as  beneficial  to  them  as  ever  their 
OdlcMiies  had  been.  At  last  a  peace  was  concluded ;  but  the 
ratifkaation  was  deferred  till  PniliD  had  possessed  himself  of 
Fliemay  and  saw  himself  at  the  nead  of  a  numerous  army* 
I|e  then  dismissed  the  plenipotentiaries,  with  assurances  that 
he  would  be  ready  at  au  times  to  give  the  A^emaf^  proo^  of 
1^1  (nendship.  On  their  return  to  Athene,  Demosthenes  gave 
H  nf  his  opinion,  that  t^e  promises  of  Philip  ought  not  to  be 
relied  on.  iEschines,  however,  was  of  an  opposite  opinion ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  plenipotentiaries  concurred  with  i^schines;  and 
the  people,  desirous  of  quiet,  and  addicted  to  pleasure,  de- 
creed that  the  peace  should  l^  kept.  Phocion,  the  worthiest 
in  the  republic,  did  not  oppose  Pnilip,  as  he  coiu^idered  that 
Athenians  of  those  times  were  nothing  like  their  ancestors ; 
and  therefore  he  was  desirous,  since  they  could  not  be  the 
l^ad  of  Greece  themselves,  {hat  they  would  at  least  be  upon 
gpod  terms  with  that  power  which  would  be  so.  Philip,  wnile 
pie  Athenians  were  in  this  good  humour,  passed  Thermopyls?, 
ami  entered  Phocis  with  an  air  of  triumph ;  which  so  terrmed 
llie  Phocians,  that  they  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  defence,  and 
filbiqaitted  to  his  mercy.  Thus  the  Phocian  war,  which  had  so 
long  employed  all  Greece,  was  ended  without  a  stroke ;  and 
4ie  judgment  on  the  Phocians  remitted  to  the  Amphic^ons, 
«)ip  decreed  the  walls  of  three  Phocian  cities  to  be  demolished^ 
dlf  people  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  sixty  talents,  and  never  to 
Me  either  houses  ox  arms  till  they  had  repaid  to  the  temple  of 
4ipollo  the  money  they  had  sacrilegiously  carried  from  thence; 
tkeir  arms  to  be  broken  to  pieces  and  burnt,  and  their  double 
nQice  in  the  council  to  be  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the 
Ifaoedonians.  Other  orders  were  also  made  for  settling  the 
nAir^  both  of  religion  and  state,  throughout  Greece ;  aU  of 
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which  were  executed  with  exactness  and  moderation  by  Philip, 
who  paid  the  most  profound  respect  to  the  councQ ;  and  when 
he  had  performed  its  commands,  returned  peaceably  with  his 
army  to  Macedon,  which  gained  him  great  reputation.  At 
Athens  alone,  the  justice  and  piety  of  Fhilip  was  not  under- 
stood. The  people  began  to  see,  though  rather  too  late,  that 
they  had  been  deceived  by  those  who  had  negociated  the  late 
peace.  They  saw,  that,  through  the  acceptance  of  it,  the  Pho- 
cians  were  destroyed;  that  Philip  was  now  master  of  Ther- 
mopylse,  and  might  enter  Greece  when  he  pleased;  that,  in 
abandoning  their  allies,  they  had  abandoned  their  own  inte- 
rest; arid  that,  in  all  probability,  they  might  soon  feel  the 
weight  of  his  powers  whom  they  had  so  unwisely  trusted;  they 
therefore  began  to  take  new  and  hostile  measures ;  to  repair 
their  walls,  and  fort,  &c.  But  the  influence  of  Demosthenes 
prevented  them  from  entering  into  such  an  unequal  contest, 
as  he  persuaded  them  to  think  of  ruining  Philip  by  degrees,  as 
by  degrees  they  had  raised  him.  Notwithstanding  this  reso- 
lution, Diopithes,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
colonies  in  Thrace,  observed  that  Philip  kept  this  army  in  ex- 
ercise by  taking  several  places  in  Thrace,  which  terribly  in- 
commoded the  Athenians,  and  perceiving  well  what  end  he 
had  in  view,  did  not  stay  for  instructions  from  home ;  but  hav- 
ing raised,  with  much  expedition,  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  absence  with  his  army, 
entered  the  adjacent  territories  of  Philip,  and  wasted  them 
vrith  fire  and  sword.  The  king,  who,  on  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  campaign  in  the  Chersonesus,  was  not  at 
leisure  to  repel  Diopithes  by  force,  nor,  indeed,  coidd  divide 
his  army  without  imminent  hazard,  chose,  like  an  able  gene- 
ral, rather  to  abandon  his  provinces  to  insults,  which  might 
be  afterwards  revenged,  than,  by  following  the  dictates  of 
an  iU-timed  passion,  to  hazard  the  loss  of  his  veteran  army, 
whereon  lay  all  his  hopes.  He  contented  himself,  therefore, 
with  complaining  to  the  Athenians  of  Diopithes*s  conduct, 
who,  in  a  time  of  peace,  had  entered  his  dominions,  and  com- 
mitted such  devastations  as  could  scarce  have  been  justified  in 
a  time  of  war.  Philip's  partizans  supported  this  application 
with  all  their  eloquence ;  and  insisted  that  they  should  recal 
Diopithes,  and  bring  him  to  a  trial  for  this  infringement  of  the 
peace.  But  Demosthenes  defended  him ;  showed  that  he  de- 
served the  praise^  and  not  the  censure  of  Athenians,  for  pro- 
tecting their  frontiers ;  and  moved,  that,  instead  of  disowning 
what  Diopithes  had  done,  or  directing  him  to  dismiss  his  army, 
they  should  send  him  over  recruits,  and  show  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon they  knew  how  to  protect  their  territories,  and  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  their  stale,  as  well  as  their  ancestors.  A 
decree  was  accordingly  made,  conformable  to  this  motion. 
IVhile  affairs  stood  thus,  the  Illyrians,  recovering  courage,  and 
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fl^riiqi;  FhiBp  at  sim^  a  distance,  harassed  the  frontiers  of  Bfa-> 
eedoii,  and direatened  a  formidable  invasibn;  but  Phifipi  bv 
oiii6k  marchesy  arrived  at  the  borders  of  Olyriunii  and  strueic 
ttie  barbarians  with  snch  a  panic,  that  they  were  glad  to  com- 
lioand  for  their  depredations  at  any  price.    Most  of  the  Greek 
dties  in  Thrace  now  sought  Philip  s  finendship,  and  entered' 
into  a  league  with  him.  A  TOut  this  time,  Philip's  negodations  in 
]^dkyponne8U8  began  to  come  to  light ;  the  Argrres  and  Messe- 
idans,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Spartans,  applied  to  Thebes' 
ftr  aaristanoe ;  and  the  Thebans,  from  their  aversion  to  Sparta, 
aooglit  to  open  a  passage  for  Philip  into  Peloponnesus*  that 
m  eonjunction  wim  them,  he  might  humble  the  Lacedsnno- 
nians.    Philip  readily  accepted  the  offer,  and  resolved  to  pro- 
erne  a  decree  from  the  Amphic^ons,  directing  the  Lacedse- 
WMinians  to  leave  Argos  and  Blessene  free ;    which  if  they 
oonplkd  not  with,  he,  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  Amphictyons, 
ni^t,  with  great  appearance  of  justice,  march  with  a  body  of 
trcfops  to  enforce   their   order.     Wl^n  the    Spartans  nad 
intdigence  of  this,  they  immediately  applied  to  the  Athe- 
mum,    earnestly  entreating   assistance,   as   in   the   common 
enae  of  Greece.    The  Argives .  and  Messenians,  on  the  other 
hand,  laboured  assiduousnr  to  gain  the  Athenians  to  their 
ode;  alle^g,  that,   if  they  were  friends   to^  liberty,  they 
ought  to  assist  those  whose  only  abn  was  to  be  free.    De- 
mosthenes, at  this  juncture,  out-wrestled  Philip,  if  we  may  bor- 
row that  king's  expression ;  for,  by  a  vehement  harangue,  he  not 
only  determined  his  own  citizens  to  become  the  avowed  enemies 
of  tihe  king,  but  also  made  the  Argives  and  Messenians  not  over- 
fond  of  him  for  an  ally ;  which,  when  Philip  perceived,  he  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  this  enterprise  for  this  time.    He  next 
turned  his  arms  against  Eubcea,  and  demolished  Porthinos. 
Soon  after  this  he  took  Oreus ;  but  the  Athenians  interfering, 
PhiUp  thought  it  prudent  to  abandon  the  project,  and  prose- 
cute his  conquests  in  Thrace,  for  which  he  maae  extraordinary 
preparations.     His  son  Alexander  was  left  regent,  and  he  him- 
•di  with  thirty  thousand  men  laid  siege  to  Perinthus,  one  of 
Ae  strongest  cities  in  the  country.   But  he  was  soon  obUgedto 
raise  it  with  great  loss,  as  the  inhabitants  were  not  only  assisted 
by  the  Athenians,  but  also  by  the  king  of  Persia,  who  was 
now  become  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  monarch. 
They  were  likewise  assisted  by  the  Byzantines,  who  considered 
it  their  interest  to  preserve  Perinthus  for  their  own  security. 
That  the  reputation  of  Macedonian  arms  might  not  sink  by  this 
disgrace,  Philip  made  war  on  the  Scythians  and  Triballi,  both 
of  whom  were  defeated ;  and  then  formed  a  design  of  invading 
Attica,  though  he  had  no  fleet  to  transport  his  troops,  and 
knew  very  well  that  the  Thessalians  were  not  to  be  depended 
upoBi  if  he  attempted  to  march  through  Pisa^,  and  that  the  The- 
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bans  would  even  then  be  ready  to  oppose  his  march.  To  ob« 
viate  these  dilHcuIties^  he  had  recourse  to  his  usual  intrigues* 
He  excited  the  Locrians  to  insult  the  Amphictyons ;  and  when 
the  Litter  called  upon  all  Greece  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  and 
to  raise  an  army  for  that  intent,  the  number  of  troops  sent  to 
the  rendezvous  for  that  purpose  was  so  inconsiderable,  that 
iEschines  and  his  other  creatures  easily  prevailed  upon  the 
deputies  from  the  different  states  to  elect  JPhilip  their  flenendi 
with  full  power  to  act  as  he  thought  fit  against  such  as  had  op- 
posed the  authority  of  the  Ampliictyons.  Thus  of  a  sudden 
Philip  acquired  all  that  he  sought ;  and  having  an  an^y  ready 
in  the  expectation  of  this  event,  he  immediately  marched  to 
execute  the  commands  of  the  Amphictyons  in  appearance,  but 
in  reality  to  accomplish  his  own  designs.  For  having  passed 
into  Greece  with  his  anny,  instead  of  attacking  the  Locriana, 
he  seized  upon  Elatea,  a  great  city  of  Phocis,  upon  the  Cephi- 
sus.  The  Athenians  in  the  mean  time  were  in  tne  utmost  con* 
fusion  on  the  news  of  Philip's  march.  However,  by  the  advice 
of  Demosthenes,  they  invited  the  Thebans  to  join  them  agnipst 
the  common  enemy  of  Greece.   Philip  endeavoured  as  much  as 

t)ossible  to  prevent  this  confederacy  from  taking  place,  but  all 
lis  efforts  proved  ineffectual.  The  Athenians  raised  an  anny 
which  marched  immediately  to  Eleusis,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  Thebans.  The  confederates  made  the  best  appearance 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Greece,  and  the  troops  were  exceed- 
ingly good ;  but  unfortunately  the  generals  were  men  of  no  mi- 
litary skill.  An  engagement  ensued  at  Chreeonea;  wherein 
Alexander  commanded  one  wing  of  the  Macedonian  armvj  and 
liis  father  Philip  the  other.  The  confederate  army,  in  tne  be- 
ginning of  the  battle,  had  the  better,  but  Philip,  drawing  his 
men  up  very  close,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  whenoOs 
when  the  Athenians  were  eager  in  their  pursuit,  he  rushed  down 
with  impetuosity,  and  broke  and  routed  tliem  witli  prodigious 
slaughter.  Tliis  victory  decided  the  fate  of  Greece ;  and  fran 
this  time  we  may  reckon  Philip  supreme  lord  of  all  the  Grrecian 
states.  The  first  use  he  made  of  his  power  was  to  convoke  a 
general  assembly^  wherein  he  was  recognized  generalissimo^  and 
with  full  power  appointed  their  leader  against  the  Peraiaps. 
Having  settled  a  general  peace  among  them,  and  appointed  the 
quota  that  each  state  should  furnish  for  the  war,  he  dlamissed 
them ;  and,  returning  to  Macedon,  began  to  prepare  for  this 
new  expedition.  His  pretence  for  making  war  on  the  Persians 
at  this  time  was  the  assistance  they  had  formerly  given  to 
Perinthus.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  dissensions  which 
reigned  in  his  family  made  him  quite  miserable.  He  quarrelled 
with  his  wife  Olympias  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  divorced  her 
and  married  another  woman,  named  Cleopatra*  This  produced 
a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  son  Alexander,  which  also  (same 
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Mid  A  •Mninir  vscMuuslMitiQii  took  nUuse ;  l>ut  in  the  inp#iitfip^ 
4  conqiinusy  was  fimned  vgaipit  the  lwg*ii  Bfe,  the  qtciuq- 
stances  aii4  (uuivea  cf  which  axe  yery  nudi  ui^  Certain 

ik  ini  however,  that  it  took  effect  dnnng  the  e^diibition  of  iputj&c 
shows  in  honour  of  his  daughter's  Quirrii||pe  with  the  kiM  of 
Emms.  Fhilip  having  given  a  public  audience  to  the  amba«- 
sMois  of  Greece,  was  proceeding  in  state  to  the  theatre^  when 
bcK|ps  stabbed  at  the  door  by  one  Pansani48»  who,  endeavouf- 
mp  to  escape,  was  overtaken,  but  insteail  of  h&ng  aecuiedf  to 
dbnoQver  his  accov^lices,  was  killed  on  the  spott  "  Thu^,^ 
snya  Pipdorus,  after  relatnig  the  ciicumst^cefiof  Philip's  nnnr* 
ietf  ''  thus  £eU  the  ffreatest  potentate  of  his  time,  Mnlth  very 
savdl  resources  in  nis  onset,  he  acquired  ihs  most  povf^erfnl 
monarchy  that  ever  existed  among  the  Greeks^  His  grecit  lup- 
OM  arose  less  from  the  force  of  nis  arms  and  the  greatness  of 
Us  victories,  than  from  his  extraordinary  talent  for  reasoning 
aql  oonversation,  and  froA)  his  obli^ng  and  affable  disposition 
towwds  every  class  of  men.  He  esteemed  mere  physical  cou- 
rage and  strength  of  hand  in  the  ^Id  as  one  of  the  lowest 
ipialitifs  in  a  superior  ofBcen  He  set  an  idmost  exclusive  vahie 
on  military  science,  as  distinguidied  frwn  personal  prowess,  and 
not  less  on  tbe  talent  of  conversing,  persuadii^  and  condliat- 

3'  g  those  over  whom  a  eeneral  might  be  appomted  to  preside, 
pon  these  last  he  founded  the  onfy  favounte  opinion  wnich  he 
entertained  of  himself;  for  he  was  wont  to  remark,  the  merit 
of  success  in  battle  he  could  only  share  with  those  under  him; 
whereas,  the  victories  he  gained  by  argument,  affability,  and 
kindness,  were  all  his  own?'  Undoubtedly  Philip  was  one  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne.  Had  he  lived 
knuer,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  bave  subdued  the  Persians. 
^  Xet,  even  on  this  supposition,'*  as  Dr.  Gillies  observes,  '*  there 
is  noft  any  man  of  sense  or  probity,  who  would  purchase  his  ima- 
gined grandeur  and  prosperity  at  the  price  of  his  artifices  and 
Sis  crimes ;  and  to  a  philosopher,  who  considered  either  the 
neans  by  which  he  obtained  his  triumphs,  or  tbe  probable 
cpQsequcnccs  of  his  dominion  over  Greece  and  Asia,  the  busy 
Mnhition  of  this  mighty  conqueror  would  appear  but  a  deceitfiu 
noene  of  splendid  misery." 

Philip  was  the  first  who  caused  gold  to  be  coined  in  his  own 
name.  He  employed  his  wealth  in  procuring  spies  and  parti- 
JMM  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Greece,  and  thus  making  con- 
qnests  without  the  aid  of  arms.  At  the  siege  of  Methone  in 
juburace,  he  received  a  wound  in  his  right  eye  by  an  arrow^ 
wrIliGh  was  inscribed  with  the  words,  "  for  Philip's  right  eye." 
iU  the  archer,  who  shot  it,  had  offered  his  services  to  Philip, 

11 
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boasting  that  he  could  hit  the  swiftest  bird  on  the  wing. 
PhiHp  ridiculed  Ids  art  by  saying,  that  "  he  would  be  of  use  if 
they  were  to  make  war  with  starlings  ;'*  which  made  Aster  join 
the  enemy  and  take  this  method  of  revenge.     By  assuming  the 
mask  of  a  moderator  and  peace-maker,  Philip  gained  confidence ; 
in  attempting  to  protect  the  Peloponnesians  against  the  encroach- 
ing power  of  Sparta,  he  rendered  his  cause  popular ;  and  by 
ridiculing  the  insults  offered  to  his  person  as  he  passed  tlurough 
Corinth,  lie  displayed  his  moderation  and  philosophic  virtues. 
In  his  attempts  to  make  himself  master  of  Euboea  he  was  un- 
successful ;  and  Phocion,  who  despised  his  gold  as  well  as  his 
meanness,  obliged  him  to  evacuate  an  island  whose  inliabitants 
were  as  in^jensible  to  the  channs  of  money,  as  they  were  un- 
moved at  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  bold  efforts  of  a  vigilant 
enemy.    From  Euboea  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Scythians ; 
but  the  advantages  he  obtahied  over  that  indigent  nation  were 
inconsiderable,  and  he  again  made  Greece  an  object  of  plunder 
and  rapine.    His  behaviour  after  the  1)attle  of  Chseronea  reflects 
great  disgrace  upon  him  as  a  man  and  a  monarch.     In  the 
hour  of  festivity,  and  during  the  entertainment  he  had  given  to 
celebrate  his  victories,  Philip  sallied  from  his  camp,  and  with 
the  inhumanity  of  a  brute,  insulted  the  bodies  of  the  slain^  and 
exulted  over  the  calamities  of  the  prisoners.     His  insolence, 
however,  was  checked,  when  Demades,  one  of  the  Athenian 
captives,  exclaimed,  "  Why  do  you,  O  king,  act  the  part  of  a 
T/iersifeSy  when  you  can  represent  with  so  much  dignity  the 
elevated  character  of  an  Agamevinon  ?"    The  reproof  was  felt ; 
Demades  received  his  liberty ;  and  Philip  learned  to  gain  po- 
pularity even  among  his  fallen  enemies,  by  relieving  their  want^ 
and  easing  their  distresses.     The  character  of  Philip  is  that 
of  a   sagacious,  artful,  prudent,  and  intriguing  monarch ;  he 
was  brave  in  the  field,  eloquent  and  dissimulating  at   home, 
and  he  possessed  the  art  of  changing  his  conduct  according  to 
the  caprices  of  mankind,  without  even  altering  his  purpose*  or 
losing  sight  of  his  ambitious  aims.     He  possessed  much  perse- 
verance, and  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  he  was  always  rigo- 
rous.    He  had  that  eloquence  which  is  inspired  by  strong  pas- 
sions.  The  private  character  of  Philip  raises  indignation.     The 
admirer  of  his  virtues  is  disgusted  to  find  him  disgracing  himself 
among  the  most  abandoned  prostitutes,  and  by  the  most  un- 
natural crimes  and  lascivious  indulgences,  which  can  make  even 
the  most  profligate  blush.  He  was  murdered  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign,  about  335 
years  before  the  Christian  era.     His  reign  is  interesting,  and 
his  administration  a  matter  of  instruction.     He  is  the  first  mo- 
narch whose  Ufe  and  actions  are  described  with  accuracy  and 
historical  faithfulness.    Philip  was  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
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GneAl  imd  ^CSeopatra,  bjr.  Okmpias;  he  had  also  Iw  Audaca 
aalUjnaii,  Cyna,  who  maniM  Ajpyntas  the  son  of  rerdiccas,^ 
FbS9fk\  eUer  brother  s  by  l^^casipoEi  a  ThessaHani  Nicaea, 
who  married  Cassander;  by  Phuaam,  a  Sarlssaean  dancer, 
Aiidaeus,  or  Philip  UL,  who  reigned  some  time  aflber  Alexr. 
ander*s  death ;  by  Cleopatrai  the  neice  of  Attains,  Caranus  and 
Eocopa,  who  were  both  murdered  by  Olympias ;  and  Ptokmy, 
the  first  king  of  Egypty  byArsinoe,  who  in  the  first  month  of  her. 
pn^jnaticy  was  married  tf>  Lagns.  Of  the  many  memorable 
sayings  reported  by  Phitarch  of  this  prince,  the  following  are 
tne  ibost  remarkable.  Being  present  at  the  sale  of  some  cap- 
tives^ in  an  indecent  posture,  one  of  them  informed  him  of  it ; 
'f  Set  this  man  at  liberty,''  said  Philip, ''  I  did  not  know  that  he 
waf  my  friend."  A  poor  woman  had  often  importuned  him  to 
do  her  justice,  but  was  told  that  he  had  no  time  to  attend  to 
her  petition ;  whereupon  she  said  with  some  warmth,  *'  cease 
dm  to  be  a  king,"  Jrhilip  felt  the  force  of  this  reproof  and 
inuBediately  gave  her  satisfaction.  Another  woman  came  to 
ask  justice  from  him  as  he  was  going  out  Scorn  a  great  entertain* 
mraty  and  was  condemned.  "  1  appeal,"  exclaimed  she.  '^  And 
to  whom  do  you  appeal  ?"  said  the  king.  "  To  Philijp,  fasting." 
This  answer  opened  the  eyes  of  that  monarch,  who  retract- 
ed his  sentence.  If  he  possessed  any  yirtue,  it  was  that  of  suf- 
fering injuries  with  patience.  Having  learned  that  some  Athe- 
nian ambassadors  charged  him,  in  ftdl  assembly,  with  atrocious 
calumnies ;  *'  I  am  under  great  obligations/*  said  he,  *'  to  those 
gentleman,  for  I  shall  henceforward  be  so  circumspect  in  my 
words  and  actions,  that  I  shall  convict  them  of  falsehood." 
One  saying  of  Philip,  however,  does  him  less  honoiu:  than  those 
above  mentioned,  viz.  '^  Let  us  amuse  children  with  play- 
things, and  men  with  oaths."  This  abominable  maxim  gave 
to  the  observation,  "  that  he  was  in  full  length,  what 
is  XL,  afterwards  was  in  miniature."  It  is  well  known  that 
Philip  had  a  person  about  him  who  called  out  at  times,  "  Philip, 
remember  that  thou  art  mortal ;"  but  whether  wc  should  place 
dus  to  the  account  of  his  pride  or  of  his  humility,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine. 

OLYMPIAS,  a  celebrated  woman,  was  daughter  of  the 
Idog  of  Epirus,  who  married  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  by 
whom  she  had  Alexander  the  Great.     Her  haughtiness,  and 
nore  probably  her  suspected  infidelity,  obliged  Pnilip  to  repu- 
diate her,  and  marry  Cleopatra,  tlie  niece  of  king  Attains. 
(%mpias  was  sensible  of  this  injury,  and  Alexander  showed 
Us  disapprobation  of  his  father*s  measures,  by  retiring  from 
die  court  to  his  mother.     The  murder  of  Philip,  which  some 
liaye  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Olympias,  was  productive  of 
4e  greatest  extravagancies.     The  queen  paid  the  greatest  ho- 
^^Ofxt  to  her  husband's  murderer.     She  gathered  his  mangled 
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limbs,  placed  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  and  IM  his  ashes  « 
near  those  of  Philip.    The  administration  of  Alestander  who  ^ 
succeeded  his  father^  was  in  some  instances  ofiensive  to  Olym-^ 
pias ;  but  when  the  ambition  of  her  son  was  concerned^  she  did  ' 
not  scruple  to  declare  publicly,  that  Alexander  was  not  the  soik^ 
of  Philip,  but  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  Jupiter^  who,  iw 
the  form  of  an  enormous  serpent,  had  supernaturallv  iirtro* 
duced  himself  into  her  bed.  When  Alexander  was  dead,  OKn- 
pias  siezed  the  government  of  Macedonia ;  and,  to  establish  net 
usur})ation,  she  cruelly  put  to  death  Aridseus,  with  his  wift 
Eurydice,  and  also  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  with  a 
hundred  leading  men  of  Macedon,  who  were  inimical  to  her  in- 
terest.  Such  barbarities  did  not  long  remain  unpunished ;  Cas- 
sander besieged  her  in  Pydna,  where  she  had  retired  with  the 
remains  of  her  family,  and  she  was  obliged  to  surrender  after  an 
obstinate  siege.  The  conqueror  ordered  her  to  be  tried  and  to 
be  put  to  death.  A  body  of  two  hundred  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  put  the  bloody  commands  into  execution;  but  the  splendour 
and  majesty  of  the  queen  disarmed  their  courage,  and  she  was  mt 
last  massacred  by  those  who  had  been  iniured  in  themselves 
and  in  their  families  by  her  tyranny.     This  happened  about 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  years  before  the  Christian  era* 

ALEXANDER  I.  king  of  Epirus,  the  son  of  Neoptolemusy 
and  brother  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  was  killed  in  Italy  assisting  the  Tarentines. 

EROSTRATUS,  an  Ephesian,  who  burnt  the  famous 
temple  of  Diana  the  same  night  that  Alexander  the  Grreat  was 
bom. 

DEMOCIIARES,  an  Athenian,  was  sent  with  some  of  his 
countrymen  on  an  embassy  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 
The  monarch  gave  them  audience,  and  when  he  asked  them 
what  he  could  do  to  please  the  people  of  Athens  ?  Demochares 
replied,  "  Hang  yourself."  This  impudence  raised  the  indig- 
nation of  all  the  hearers,  but  Philip  mildly  dismissed  them,  and 
bade  them  ask  their  countrymen,  which  deserved  most  the  ap* 
pellation  of  wise  and  moderate,  they  who  gave  such  ill  lan- 
guage, or  he  who  received  it  without  any  signs  of  resent- 
ment? 

PHOCION,  an  Athenian,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  charac- 
ters  of  antiquity,  was  of  humble  descent,  but  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  unbibcd  under  Plato  and  other  philosophers  those 
elevated  principles  of  conduct  which  governed  his  whole  life. 
As  he  wished  to  serve  his  country  equally  in  councQ  and  the 
field,  he  cultivated  the  talents  adapted  to  both.  He  first 
served  under  Chabrias,  a  distinguished  commander,  but  of  an 
impetuous  temper.  Phocion  gained  his  esteem,  and  moderat- 
ed his  violence.  He  contributed  to  the  naval  victory  near 
Naxos,  in  the  year  B.  C.  377 ;  and  beuig  afterwards  sent  in  a 
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nynlft  ^itMft  iuinibik^  tm.  huUiui  t6  dcftfiiBiiil  tMtr 
MPertiJttefed  UuiMf  wiili  so  nmdi  phtdeme,  that  he  hro^^t 
bifaft  ifith  him  an  the  sMps  imd  inoney  ftt  which  they  frei^  A^^ 
•i.  1U  ^  War  with  FhiKp  of  Macedonh^  ohtaiued  Acomphitt 
ittEbhry,  and  oh  this  occasion  h^  gave  a  mgnal  plroof  both  of  his 
Wjitfmii  and  hmmuuty.  Brfore  the  batSb  he  fteely  suffered 
flMM  to  depart  who  Iiad  nO  iticlination  to  fight,  lest  theit 
edMmiice  hi  action  should  diteoncert  the  rest ;  and  after  the 
nielory  he  released  his  prisoners,  knowing  the  damer  they 
lliMM  incur  if  brought  to  Athens,  from  the  violence  of  the  po- 
jsdaoe.  Phocion,  though  an  able  genend,  was  the  habituid 
mmbd,  of  p^ace.  He  was  too  well  apprited  of  the  unstable 
JeUdnabter  of  the  Athenian  dehiocracy,  and  the  talents  and  re- 
WBkttbtB-  of  FhiEni  not  to  b^  convinced  that  a  protracted  War 
^  '  be  fatal  to  Ids  country;  hence  he  was  the  constant  op^ 
of  those  orators,  who  never  ceased  to  Urg^  the  people  to 
By  and  to  discountenance  every  propond  for  accottuno- 
The  pure  patriotism  and  integritv  of  Phodon  wer6 
fittaded  ota  their  only  solid  bans,  eoi^ntment  with  a  little. 
Aifrndat  the  highest  honotirsi  his  Mc$de  of  living  was  ait  simple 
ibjld  frugal  as  that  of  any  common  citizen.  He  possessed  a 
li^  mm,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  perfbtm  domestic  offices 
WJdi  Ins  own  hands.  He  had  a  wife  who  was  a  worthy  partner 
of  his  virtues,  and  placed  her  g^ory  in  his  reputatian.  An 
Itaian  lady  once  malung  a  display  before  her  of  afi  her  Jewels 
mod  other  finery,  '^  My  ornament,"  said  die  matron,  *'  f^  my 
ffood  man  Phocion,  who  is  now,  called  for  the  twentietii  time  to 
me  command  of  the  Athenian  armies.*'  When  tlie  people  of 
Megarawere  privately  meditating  an  union  with  the  Athenians, 
Fhocion  zealously  promoted  the  measure ;  and,  assembling  a 
body  of  volunteers,  marched  thither,  and  was  joyfully  received ; 
sod  having  rebuil'^  ev^^alls,  left  it  in  a  state  of  security,  as  a 
Valuable  accessiArcanipiie  strength  of  Athens.  When  Philip 
entered  Phocis  witil  V^e  intention  of  invading  Attica,  Phocion, 
not  confiding  in  the  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  meditated  by 
Demosthenes,  was  desirous  of  an  accommodation,  but  he  was 
i>fer-ruled,  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Chaeronea  proved  tfie  just- 
aess  of  his  apprehensions.  The  death  of  Phiup  was  celebrat- 
td  with  great  rejoicings  at  Athens  by  Demosthenes  and  his 


tety,  but  Phocion  discouraged  such  indecorous  triumph,  and 
tiifliem  remember  that  the  victors  at  Chaeronea  were  dnninish- 
id  only  by  one  man.  In  the  same  spirit  of  avoiding  new  ha^ 
tittds,  ne  disapproved  of  the  contemptuous  speeclies  relative  to 
fmg  Alexander,  and  the  attempts  to  form  a  confederacy 
i^lnist  the  Macedonian  power.  At  length,  aAier  a  long  time 
^jfiai  for  the  aavantage  of  his  country,  he  was,  for  an  error  in 
jlilg&ient,  accused  of  treason.  The  populace  showed  the 
Ittltest  exasperation  against  hun,  and  would  scarcely  sufier 
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him  to  speak.  At  length,  obtaining  an  uiterval  from  clamour, 
he  cried,  "  Athenians,  I  confess  the  crime  charged  against  me, 
and  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  law,  but  what  have  these  in- 
nocent men,  pointing  to  some  involved  in  the  same  punishment^ 
done  to  deserve  dcatii  ?"  The  cry  of  the  people  was,  "  They 
are  your  friends,  and  that  is  enough.''  The  decree  was  then 
passed  adjudging  them  all  to  die,  and  some  even  proposed  a 
clause  for  putting  Phocion  to  the  torture.  The  aged  patriot, 
unmoved  amidst  the  lamentations  of  his  friends  and  fellow  suf- 
ferers, was  led  away,  even  his  enemies  admiring  the  serenity  of 
his  demeanour.  The  popular  indignation  against  him  denied 
his  body  a  funeral  in  his  own  country,  and  it  was  carried  by  a 
slave  and  burnt  in  the  territory  of  Alegara.  A  matron  with  her 
maid  attended  on  the  obsequies,  and  raising  an  humble  monu- 
ment on  the  s])ot,  collected  his  ashes,  and  deposited  them  umler 
her  own  hearth,  praying  the  household  gods  to  protect  them 
till  they  should  be  restored  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors^ 
when  the  Athenians  should  have  recovered  their  senses.  This 
event  took  place,  and  his  countrymen,  repenting  the  wrong  they 
had  done  hmiy  brought  home  his  ashes  at  the  public  expence, 
erected  a  brass  statue  to  his  memory,  and  punished  with  death 
his  accusers.     This  event  occurred  in  the  year  B.  C.  318. 

PHOCUS,  son  of  Phocion,  was  dissolute  in  his  manners,  and 
unworthy  of  the  virtues  of  his  great  father.  He  was  sent 
to  Laceda?mon  to  imbibe  there  the  principles  of  sobriety,  of 
temperance,  and  frugality.  He  cruelly  revenged  the  death  of 
his  father,  whom  the  Athenians  had  put  to  death. 

ATHEAS,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  implored  the  assistance  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  against  the  Istrians,  and  laughed  at  Iiim 
when  he  had  furnished  him  M'itli  an  army. 

ASTER,  a  dexterous  archer  of  Amphipolis,  who  offered  his 
services  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.-  Upon  being  slighted, 
he  retired  into  the  city,  and  aimed  jjidence,^  ^t  Philip,  who 
pressed  it  with  siege.  The  arrow,  olY  ^fffch  was  written, 
"  for  Philip's  right  eye,"  struck  the  king's  eye,  and  put  it  out; 
and  Philip,  to  return  the  pleasmitry,  threw  back  the  same  ar- 
row, with  these  words,  "  If  Philip  takes  the  town,  Aster  sliall 
be  hanged/'    The  conqueror  kept  his  word. 

ONOMARCHUS,  a  Phocian,  son  of  Euthycrates,  and 
brother  of  Philomelus,  whom  he  succeeded  as  general  of  his 
countrymen,  in  the  sacred  war.  After  several  exploits  of  valour 
and  perseverance,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Thessaly  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  who  ordered  his  body  to  be  ignominiously  hung  up, 
for  the  sacrilege  oftered  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  B.  C.  353. 

A  NTT  PATER,  a  native  of  Macedon,  disciple  of  Aristotle* 
and  a  faithful  minister  to  Philip  and  Alexander.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  abilities,  and  a  lover  of  the  sciences,  but  the  fol- 
lowing anecdotes  tell  more  for  him  than  any  pen  could  say  at 
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diia  dute.    PhiUp^  coming  rather  late  one  day  to  the  levee> 
lud, ''  I  have  slept  soundly  this  mornings  but  then  I  knew  Anti- 
pater  was  waking  ;**  some  person  having  remarked  to  Alex- 
ander that  all  his  officers  of  state  wore  purple  except  this  prime 
adnistery  ''Yes/'  replied  he,  ''but  Antipater  is  all  purple  within.** 
Alexander  left  the  government  of  Macedon  to  Antipater,  while 
he  was  abroad,  who  by  his  prudent  conduct  kept  all  Greece  in 
sulgeGtion.    Ghi  the  death  of  hb  master,  in  the  division  of  ter- 
ritories,  the  European  provinces  were  assigned  to  Antipater. 
Soon  after,  the  confederate  states  of  Greece  attacked  him,  but 
he  tubdued  them,  and  completely  overturned  their  democratic 
tanaa  of  government,  on  which  he  was  called  the  father  of 
Gieece.    He  died  B.  C.  318,  aged  eighty.    Having  chosen 
Pofysperchon  as  his  successor,  his  last  advice  to  him  was, 
"  never  to  allow  a  woman  to  meddle  in  state  affairs.'* 

CLITUS,  brother  of  Alexander  the  Great's  nurse,  followed 
diat  prince  in  his  conquests,  and  saved  his  life  by  cuttUig  off"  the 
'  Rosaces,  which  held  an  axe  lifted  up  to  kin  him,  at  the 
of  the  Granicus.  Alexander,  who  nad  a  great  regard 
him,  some  time  after  invited  him  to  supper ;  when  Clitus,  at 
the  end  of  the  repast,  being  heated  with  wine,  diminished  the 
exploits  of  that  prince,  in  order  to  magmfy  those  of  Philip  his 
fiulier.  This  so  enraged  Alexander,  that  he  killed  him  with 
his  own  hand,  but  he  was  afterwards  so  affected  at  it,  that  he^ 
attempted  his  own  life. 

ALEXANDER  III.,  king  of  Macedon,  ^sicnamed  the  Great, 
was  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  by  his  wife  Olympias, 
daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  Epirus.     He  was  born  at 
PeDa,  in  the  first  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad, 
and  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  before  the  Christian  era. 
b  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  contemporary  with  some  of  the 
fleatest  men  Greece  ever  produced.    His  first  preceptor  was 
lysimachus,  an  Arcanian ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  of  an  age  ca- 
pable of  receiving  philosophical  instruction,  the  great  Aristotle 
ffecame  his  tutor,  and  appears  in  a  high  degree  to  have  engaged 
tile  esteem  of  his  pupil.  An  early  fondness  for  the  poems  of  Ho- 
sier, was  probably,  however,  what  gave  the  decisive  turn  of  his 
adnd  to  military  glory.     Homer's  character  of  Achilles  became 
Ibs  model ;  and  during  his  whole  life  he  displayed  a  passion- 
ate regard  for  the  works  of  that  illustrious  bard.    Many  stories 
lie  torn  of  the  early  token  he  exhibited  of  a  strong  and  elevat- 
ed mind,  destined  to  great  actions.     Of  these,  one  of  the  most 
daiacteriitic,  is  the  account  of  his  conversation,  when  no  more 
Aan  seven  years  of  age,  with  Artabazus  and  other  refugees 
kai  the  ojurt  of  Artaxerxes.    Among  his  questions  to  them 
coneeming  Persia  were,  "  what  was  its  military  strength ;  the 
OK  and  courage  of  its  soldiers ;  the  swiftness  of  its  horses ; 
tlie  character  and  manners  of  the  king ;  and  the  number  of 
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days*  march  from  Macedonia  to  Susa  V*  It  is  said  too,  that  on 
being  flattered  on  account  of  his  swiftness  in  running,  and  told 
that  he  ought  to  enter  his  name  among  the  competitora  at  the 
Olympic  games,  he  replied,  **  I  would,  were  I  to  haye  kings  foz 
antagonists."  He  was  much  addicted  to  manly  and  martial 
exercises,  and  particularly  to  the  art  of  horsemanship ;  lespect- 
ing  which,  a  story  is  related  of  the  skill  and  courage  he  showed 
in  breaking  the  famous  horse  Bucephalus,  whom  none  of  hit 
grooms  could  venture  to  mount.  On  this  occasion  his  father 
was  so  much  delighted,  that  tenderly  embracing  him,  he  bid 
him  look  out  for  a  larger  country  to  govern,  for  that  Macedo- 
nia was  not  capable  of  containmg  him.  His  youth  was  not 
only  distinguished  by  these  marks  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  but 
by  the  rarer  qualities  of  temperance,  chastity,  and  self-com- 
mand. 

Philip,  on  undertaking  the  seige  of  Byzantium,  had  entrust- 
ed his  son,  then  only  sixteen,  with  the  uncontrolled  government 
of  Macedonia ;  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  indulging  hiJ 
warlike  disposition  by  marching  against  the  revolted  Meoaii 
a  subject  people  of  Thrace.  His  father  afterwards  employed 
him  in  reducing  various  towns  of  the  Chersonese.  Soon  after 
when  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  PhiUp*s  army,  on  their  marcl 
through  the  country  of  the  Triballi,  mutinied  against  him,  and, 
in  an  affray,  had  beaten  him  ft'om  his  horse  ana  wounded  him, 
Alexander,  rushing  forward,  protected  him  with  his  shieUi 
and  drove  back  the  assailants,  so  as  to  save  his  father's  life. 
The  famous  battle  of  Chaeronea,  between  Philip  on  one  side^ 
and  the  Athenians  and  Thebaiis  on  the  other,  ensued  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Alexander*?  life  ;  in  which  combat  the  yoonc 
prince,  by  his  fierce  attack  on  the  Theban  legion,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  victory.  It  was  in  his  twentieth  year  that  Alex* 
ander,  without  opposition,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Mace- 
don.  His  youth,  ut  first,  excited  an  inclination  in  several  of 
the  states  of  Greece,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Macedonian 
tisurpation  ;  and  Attains,  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Asia,  endeavoured  to  engage  the  soldiers  in  his  own 
interest,  as  competitor  for  the  crown.  But  Alexander,  by  a 
sudden  march  into  Thessaly,  overawed  the  Greeks,  so  that  they 
declared  him  his  father*s  successor  in  the  generalship  of  the 
whole  nation;  and,  by  means  of  a  confidential  emissary,  he 
caused  Attalus  to  be  put  to  death. 

Being  now  confirmed  in  the  regal  authority,  he  began  hii 
military  career  with  an  expedition  into  Thrace ;  in  which  be 
penetrated  across  Mount  Haemus,  into  the  country  of  the  Tri' 
ballians,  the  modern  Bulgarian,  whom  he  def(^ated,  j  and  drove 
beyond  tlie  Ister,  or  Danube.  He  followed  them,  a!hd  engaged 
with  the  Getae,  a  barbarous  nation,  who  inhabited  f&e  countiy 
on  the  other  side.    While  encamped  in  these  pJfftii  he  ra* 
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ecived  embastie*  from  vafious  cmnuq{ac0it  people,  among 
^rtMBi  wave  the  Cdtes,  a  faraire  and  hiffh-epintea  raee,  who 
naiBfeated  Utde  dread  of  his  anuB.  With  these,  and  other 
onj^bouring  tribes,  he  made  a  peace ;  and  set'  out  on  his  re* 
ftam,  after  having  rather  displayed  his  valour  and  military  skill 
is  this  enterprise,  than  oained  any  solid  advantages.  In  li^ 
■aich  he  was  drawn  aside  by  a  revolt  of  the  Blyrians,  under 
Cljrtua,  who  was  supported  by  Glaucias,  king  of  the  Tauknti- 
These  he  demated  with  great  slaughter,  and  dbrove  to  the 


Bfeantinie  a  report  of  his  death  excited  great  commotions  in 
Greece,  chiefly  from  die  mstigation  of  Demosthenes,  the  in- 
veterate foe  of  the  Macedcmian  domination.     The  dty  of 
Thebea  openly  revolted,  and  having  put  to  death  two  chief 
eoninanders  of  the  Macedonian  ffarrison,  prepared  to  besiege 
die  citadeL    The  intelligence  of  mese  events  caused  Alexander 
to  iiasten  his  march  into  Grreece ;  and  such  was  his  expedition, 
that  he  passed  the  straits  of  Thermopylas,  and  entered  Bceotia, 
befiyre  the  Thebans  were  undeceived  as  to  his  death.    He 
appeared  willing  to  give  them  time  to  recollect  themselves; 
Kit  their  resolution,  and  love  of  freedom,  prompted  them  to 
itand  a  mege,  in  which  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  with  a 
ditadfiil  slau^ter  of  the  inhabitants.    So  much  was  Alexander 
iaeensed,  that  he  sold  all  the  remaining  people  for  slaves,  di- 
vided their  lands  among  his  soldiers,  and  razed  all  the  private 
buildings,  sparing  only  the  house  in  which  the  poet  Pindar  had 
dwelt.     Having  reduced  Greece  to  a  state  of  tranquOlity,  he 
repaired  to  Corinth,  where,  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  states, 
his  office  of  supreme  commander  was  recognized  and  defined. 
An  answer  that  he  made  to  one  who  asked  the  cause  of  his 
wonderful  success,  in  quieting  the  dangerous  tumults  in  Greece, 
11  worth  recording.     "  It  was,"  said  he,  "  by  delaying  nothing/' 
Philip,  before  his  death,  had  cast  his  eyes  upon  Persia,  but 
was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  enterprise ;  but  Alexander  de- 
termined to  prosecute  the  designs  of  his  father,  with  regard  to 
Aat  empire. 

It  was  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  334,  that 
Alexander  crossed  the  Hellespont  into  Asia.  The  army  he 
Hn^  with  him  on  this  mighty  enterprize,  amounted  to  no  more 
dian  about  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse.  The 
Beutenants  of  Darius  Codomanus,  king  of  Persia,  opposed  him 
at  the  river  Granicus,  where  Alexanaer  obtained  a  complete 
lietory,  after  which  he  pursued  his  march  through  Asia.  At 
Ipsus  he  was  met  by  Darius  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  pro- 
ogious  army,  where  he  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  took 
flie  camp  of  Darius,  together  with  his  family. 

There  i    ^  several  anecdotes  connected  with  these  memor- 
lUe  bati    ,  which,  though  differently  told  by  the  different 
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authors  who  have  related  thcni,  appear  to  have  a  solid  fonnda- 
tion  in  fact.  Darius  having  fled  from  the  pursuit  of  Alexander, 
quitted  his  chariot,  and  mounted  a  horse ;  Alexander  secured 
the  chariot,  in  which  were  found  the  sliield,  bow,  and  cloak  oF 
Darius,  which  he  brought  to  the  Persian  camp.  Some  one  in- 
considerately conveyed  this  intelligence  to  the  wife,  mother,  and 
daughters  of  Darius,  who  were  now  prisoners  in  the  camp,  and 
who,  concluding  that  their  lord  must  have  been  slain,  instantly 
raised  a  loud  and  very  piteous  lamentation.  On  learning  the 
cause  of  their  distress,  Alexander  humanely  sent  Leonatus,  one  of 
his  principal  officers,  to  inform  them  that  Darius  was  not  dead, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  he  had  outstripped  his  pursuers, 
there  was  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  he  had  reached  a  place 
of  safety ;  adding  an  assurance,  on  the  part  of  the  Macedonian 
commander,  that  the  princesses  would  be  treated  by  him  with 
the  utmost  delicacy,  and  in  a  manner  becoming  their  royal 
rank  ;  and  that  even  towards  the  king  himself,  he  entertained 
no  personal  enmity,  farther  than  was  implied  in  their  contest  for 
the  dominion  of  Asia. 

It  is  likewise  reported,  that  Alexander,  on  the  following  day, 
taking  with  him  liis  favourite  general  Hephsestion,  repaired  to 
the  tent  of  the  captive  ladies,  to  pay  them  a  visit  of  condolence. 
On  entering  the  apartment  together,  without  any  one  to  an- 
nounce  him,  the  mother  of  Darius,  mistaking  the  attendant  for 
the  prince,  threw  herself,  after  the  Persian  manner,  at  the  feet 
of  HephsBstion,  who,  as  it  should  seem,  appeared  in  her  eyes  the 
more  dignified  and  gainly  person.     The  general,  drawing  him- 
self back,  pointed  to  Alexander,  who  immediately  relieved  the 
embarrassment  of  the  aged  queen,  by  telling  her  that  she  had 
committed  no  mistake,  for  that  man,  to  whom  she  paid  her  re- 
spects, was  worthy  to  be  esteemed  his  equal.     "  Hephasstion," 
said  he,  "  is  another  Alexander.'*    "  This  passage,"  adds 
Arrian,  *^  I  neither  relate  as  truth,  nor  condemn  as  fiction ;  if 
it  be  true,  the  pity  and  indulgence  shown  by  Alexander  to  the 
women,  and  the  honour  bestowed  on  his  friend,  deserve  com- 
mendation ;   whilst,  if  we  suppose  them  feigned,  and  only  re- 
lated as  ])robabilities,  it  is  still  honourable  to  him  to  have  had 
such  speeches  and  actions  recorded  of  him  by  the  writers  of 
his  own  times,  not  only  as  being  generally  believed,  but  as  con- 
sonant with  the  character  which  he  bore  among  his  contempo-' 
raries." 

Arrian  further  informs  us,^that  soon  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus* 
a  confidential  eunuch  in  the  service  of  the  captive  queen,  found 
means  to  repair  to  her  unfortunate  husband,  now  returned  to 
his  capital.     On  his  first  appearance,  Darius  hastily  asked 
whether  his  wife  and  children  were  alive ;  and  when  the  mes" 
senger  assured  him  they  were  not  only  well,  but  treated  witH 
all  the  respect  due  to  royal  personages,  the  fears  of  the  unfbr- 
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tunate  monarch  took  another  direction.  The  queeh  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Persia;  Darius's  next 
question^  therefore,  was,  whether  his  honour  was  still  entire,  or 
whether  she  bad  yielded  to  her  own  weakness,  or  the  violence 
of  others?  The  eunuch  protesting,  with  solemn  oaths,  that 
ahe  was  as  pure  as  when  she  parted  from  her  husband,  and 
addinc^  that  Alexander  was  the  best  and  most  honourable  of 
men,  Darius  raised  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  exclaimed, 
**  O  great  God,  who  disposest  of  the  affairs  of  kinffs  amongst 
men,  preserve  to  me  the  empire  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  as 
tkou  gavest  it ;  but  if  it  be  thy  will  that  I  am  no  longer  to  be 
long  of  Asia,  let  Alexander,  in  preference  to  all  others,  succeed 
to  my  power."  So  powerfully,  observes  the  historian,  does  ge« 
nerous  conduct  gain  the  affections  even  of  an  enemy. 

The  victory  of  Ipsus  opened  a  passage  for  the  confederates 
into  the  heart  of  Asia ;  but  before  proceeding  eastward,  Alex- 
ander thought  it  expedient  to  subject  to  his  dominion  the  Per^ 
«an  province  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  With  this  view,  he 
despatched  Parmenio  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  reduce  Da- 
mascus, the  principal  city  of  the  former  district,  in  which,  too, 
Darius  had  placed  his  treasury,  and  whither  many  of  die  fu- 
gitives from  the  late  battle  had  fled  for  refuge.  In  this  under- 
taking the  success  of  the  Macedonian  general  was  rewarded, 
not  only  with  the  capture  of  the  military  chest,  destined  to 
maintain  the  enemy's  army,  and  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  their 
Grrecian  allies,  but  also  with  the  seizure  of  several  prisoners  of 
importance,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  attend  Darius  by 
a  party  opposed  to  Alexander  at  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes. 

While  Parmenio  advanced  upon  Damascus,  Alexander  led 
the  rest  of  his  army  towards  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  The  main 
object  of  the  conqueror  in  following  this  route,  was  to  reduce 
die  city  of  T3rre,  a  place  of  great  importance  as  a  maritime 
station,  and  whence,  as  he  was  well  aware,  the  Persian  navies 
derived  their  best  recruits  and  most  abundant  supplies.  Be- 
fore, however,  he  engaged  in  the  famous  siege,  by  which  he 
finind  it  necessary  to  subdue  this  mistress  of  the  seas,  a  depu- 
tation overtook  him  at  Marathus,  charged  with  offers  of  friend- 
dup  and  alliance,  and  with  a  request,  as  from  a  king  to  a  king, 
tbat  his  wife  and  daughters  might  be  released.  The  answer  of 
Alexander,  it  is  well  known,  was  extremely  haughty  and  threat- 
oung.  He  accused  the  Persian  monarch  of  intriguing  with 
fte  Grreeks,  and  even  of  having  countenanced  the  conspi- 
ncy  for  assassinating  his  father,  Philip.  He  recounted  all 
die  injuries  which  the  Macedonians  had  sustained,  or  had 
to  fear,  at  the  hands  of  the  Persian  faction  in  the  re- 
in states,  and  concluded  by  announcing  to  Darius  his 
Pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Asia,  and  his  readiness  to 
teat  him  as  a  vassal  prince.    As  lord  paramount  of  the  Eas^ 
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the  yoiing  hero  invited  the  vanquished  king  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  to  come  personally  to  him  and  prefer  his  request 
*^  If  you  have  any  apprehension  for  your  safety,  send  a  eoaS- 
dential  person  to  receive  my  plighted  faith.  When  widi  me, 
ask  for  your  wife  and  children,  and  whatever  else  you  may  de- 
sire, and  you  shall  have  all ;  ask  freely ;  nothing  shall  be  re- 
fused. But,  whenever  hereafter  you  would  communicate  with 
me,  I  must  be  addressed  as  king  of  Asia,  lord  of  all  you  pos- 
sess, and  of  all  you  can  desire ;  otherwise  I  shall  consider  my- 
self undutifully  treated.  If  you  propose  yet  to  dispute  wn 
me  the  sovereignty  of  Asia,  be  it  so,  and  prepare  for  my  sjs- 
proach  :  I  shall  seek  you  wherever  you  may  happen  to  ii 
your  quarters." 

Proceeding  northward  to  Tyre,  Alexander  waa  met  by  tke 
son  of  the  governor,  accompanietl  by  some  of  the  prinoipal 
townsmen,  offering  him  allegiance,  but  refusing,  upon  any  ac- 
count, to  allow  him  to  enter  within  the  walls.  Aware  of  dwa 
disposition,  and  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  not  be 

Erudent  to  advance  into  Egypt,  leaving  so  powerfid  an  aueaij 
ehind  him,  he  submitted  to  his  officers  a  proposal  either  li 
demand  from  the  Tynans  an  unequivocal  avowal  of  their  alh 
ance,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  refusal,  to  compel  them,  by  tont 
of  arms,  to  open  their  gates. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  memorable  «mi 
which  followed.     The  insular  situation  of  the  town,  at  Ih^dn- 
tance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  gave  the  Tyrians  msaj 
opportunities  of  defence,  and  numerous  advantages  in  repribf 
the  invader,  M'hich,  directed  by  an  unusual  degree  of  sloD  api 
courage,  had  nearly  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  Alexander.    A 
mote,  stretching  from  the  main  land  to  the  island,  facStatrf 
all  the  operations  of  the  conqueror ;  but  it  was  not  tiD  he  hil 
obtained  a  fleet,  and  trained  his  men  to  fight  on  ehipboafli 
that  he  found  himself  a  match  for  the  expert  sailors  of  Tjtit  ' 
who  destroyed  his  works  as  fast  as  he  erected  them,  and  bunt 
his  towers  and  machines  before  they  could  be  brought  to  act 
against  their  ramparts.     At  length,  after  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  the  Maceaonians  took  the  city  by  storm,  puttinff  €%ht 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  reducmg  Is 
slavery  not  less  than  thirty  thousand,  who  had  simived  As 
horrors  of  the  bombardment,  and  the  carnage  of  the  laal  m- 
sault'.    It  was  while  Alexander  lay  before  Tyre  that  a  aaesai 
deputation  reached  him  from  Danus,  bringing  the  oflbr  ef  Im 
thousand  talents,  about  two  millions  sterling,  for  die  nuBKimsf 
his  family,  and  proposing  a  treaty  of  peace  and  oWi^fi^ir-    Ta 
further  this  last  object,  the  Persian  oflfered  the 
inducement  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  of  d  tim 
try  between  the  Euphrates  and  Mediterranean  sea,  Ib 
of  dowry.    The  proposal  was,  as  usual,  subontted  to  Ua 
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d;  irad  it  wms  on  dm  oceasioni  iK^cording  to  ihe  concurrent 
teBtumwqr  of  historians,  that  the  Macedonian  prfaice  plro- 
aomioed,  in  reply  to  one  of  his  generabi  the  pitk^  expression 
whiA  has  been  so  often  repeated,  and  so  inconsiderately  ad* 
BBired.  '^  If  I  were  Alexander/*  said  Parmenio,  *^  I  would  ac- 
cept the  terms." — "  And  I,"  rejoined  Alexander,  "were  I 
Ptanenio." 

Gaxa  was  now  the  only  town  in  Syria  which  intervened  be* 
tween  the  Macedonian  and  his  views  upon  Egypt.  It  occu- 
pied a  strong  position  in  the  midst  of  deep  sand,  which  ren- 
dered approach  to  it  extremely  difficult ;  but  as  Alexander  was 
molved  to  leave  behind  him  no  fortress  of  any  consequence  in 
fSbe  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  instant^  adopted  measures  for  its 
reduction.  The  garrison,  according  to  the  statement  of  Arrian, 
consisted  of  Arwians,  hired  for  me  purpose  by  Batis  the  go* 
irernor,  who  likewise  had  laid  up  an  iimnense  stock  of  provi- 
Bons,  to  enable  him  to  hold  out  during  the  siege  whim  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Macedonians,  in  their  investment  of  T3rre,  had 
ptepared  him  to  expect.  But  no  precautions  were  found  suffi*- 
tatmt  against  the  resolute  bravery  of  Alexander.  The  place 
was  taken  by  storm  after  a  gallant  defence  on  the  part  of  At 
dtiiens,  who,  when  they  saw  die  enemy  within  their  waRs,  col- 
lected together  in  a  body,  and  fought  till  every  man  lost  his 
fife  on  the  spot  on  which  he  stood.  The  women  and  chQdren 
were,  as  usual,  sold  as  slaves,  to  reward  the  toils  of  the  con- 
querors ;  and  the  town  itself  was  bestowed  upon  the  partisans 
of  Macedonia,  who  forthwith  founded  a  colony  amidst  the  ruins 
of  its  buildings. 

The  fall  of  Gaza  was  rendered  memorable  by  a  woiuid  which 
Alexander  received  whilst  conducting  an  assault  against  the 
ramparts,  and  which  has  been  recorded  by  historians  with  all 
Ae  accompaniments  of  credulity  and  superstition  usual  on  such 
occasions.  Plutarch,  whose  love  of  the  marvellous  had  no 
bounds,  relates  a  variety  of  particulars  concerning  it,  full  of 
augury  and  omens ;  but  the  only  thing  which  admits  of  no 
doubt,  is  the  fact  that  the  captain-general  of  Ghreece  was  ae- 
TOTely  wounded  in  leading  up  nis  men  to  the  enemy's  walls,  at 
a  jpenod  of  the  siege  so  extremely  critical,  that  personal  exam* 
pie  and  encouragement  had  been  absolutely  necessary. 

Syria,  including  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Phoenicia,  beinff  now 
•dded  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  he  lost  no  time  in  &ect* 
iw  his  march  towards  the  richer  and  more  important  provinces 
ef  Egypt. 

In  Egypt  the  conqueror  was  received  with  every  expression 
mt  joy  and  satisfaction ;  the  Persians  having  made  themselves 
dbCttted  by  despising  the  religion  of  the  country.  Alexander 
allowed  the  Egyptians  to  retain  their  own  laws  luid  customs,  in 
tti4er  to  reconcile  them  to  his  holding  the  sovSTeign  authority. 
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A  romantic  piece  of  vanity  led  him  across  the  scorching  sands^ 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  where  fifty  thousand  men  of  the 
army  commanded  by  Cambyses,  had  been  buried.    It  is  said  he 
was  desirous  to  be  thought  the  son  of  Jupiter;  but  his  mother, 
Olympias,  wrote  to  him  in  raillery,  not  to  create  a  fit  of  jealousy 
between  her  and  Juno.    He  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt,  which  was  an  undertaking  more  worthy  of  a  great 
man,  and  undoubtedly  much  more  to  his  honour,  than  the  sacri- 
legious flattery  offered  to  him  by  the  priest  of  Jupiter. 

Darius  had  time  to  assemljle  seven  or  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand men ;  and  Alexander,  always  attended  with  success^  pass- 
ed the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  without  opposition,  where 
he .  presented  himself  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  placing  his 
whole  dependence  upon  the  known  valour  of  his  troops.  The 
advice  which  Parnicnio  gave  him,  to  attack  the  enemy  m  the 
flight,  must  have  lost  him  this  advantage ;  but  he  replied  with 
judgment,  as  well  as  greatness  of  mind,  that  it  did  not  suit  him 
to  steal  a  victory.  The  famous  battle  of  Arbela  brought  him 
to  the  very  summit  of  prosperity.  The  left  wing,  where  Par- 
menio  commanded,  was  in  danger,  and  the  cavalry  of  Darius 
had  begun  to  plunder  the  camp,  when  Alexander,  who  was  suc- 
eessful  on  the  other  wing,  sent  orders  to  Parmenio  not  to  be 
uneasy  about  his  baggage,  but  to  think  only  of  conquering; 
which  order  had  a  wonderful  effect,  for  he  soon  gained  a 
very  complete  victory.  Arrian  reckons  three  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  killed  in  the  field,  and  less  than  twelve  hun- 
dred Macedonians.  Though  Darius  had  an  infinite  number  of 
men,  yet  he  had  but  few  soldiers  in  his  army,  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  misfortune.  He  showed  no  want  of  courage  dur- 
ingthe  action,  but  was  hurried  along  by  his  flying  troops. 

Babylon,  Susa,  Persepolis,  and  Ecbatana  had  already  &lIeB 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  immense  riches  which 
were  found  in  these  places  very  soon  corrupted  his  army.  The 
burning  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  at  Pcrsepotis,  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  prelude  to  those  excesses  in  which  he  was  about  to 
plunge  himself.  It  is  said  the  courtezan  Thais  urged  him  to 
commit  horrid  barbarity  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  scene  of  , 
debauchery.  From  this  time  forward  we  can  scarcely  trace  i 
any  of  those  virtuous  sentiments  of  which  he  had  given  so 
many  proofs ;  debauchery,  cruelty,  and  ingratitude  tarnished 
aJU  his  glory ;  and  he  who  formerly  would  have  no  cooks  bnt 
sobriety  and  exercise,  now  passed  day  and  night  in  riots  and 
feastings ;  he  became  fond  of  the  luxury  and  ornaments  of  the 
l^ersian  kings,  which  he  had  formerly  despised,  and  sconied 
the  dress  ana  manners  of  the  brave  Macedonians,  who  had  been 
the  instruments  by  which  he  had  gained  so  many  victories.  He 
desired  that  the  people  should  adore  him;  and  laid  himself 
i>pen  to  murmurings  and  rebellion.    A  conspiracy  Wjas  formeti 
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■eaiiist  him  in  his  camp,  of  which  Philotas,  the  son  of  Purme- 
mo,  was  informed ;  but  believing  it  to  be  fidse,  he  neglected  to 
mention  it ;  howevery  he  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor ;  but  j|ret 
his  real  offence  was  wounding  the  pride  of  the  king,  by  un- 
prudent  haughtiness.  The  illustnous-  Parmenio*  who  had 
been  so  highly  esteemed  l^  Philip,  and  without  whom  Alex- 
ander had  done  nothing  of  importance,  was  assassinated  by 
order  of  the  king,  probably  from  an  apprehension  that  he 
would  revenge  the  death  of  his  son ;  such,  however,  was  the 
esteem  which  the  soldiers  had  for  Alexander,  that  he  disarmed 
the  seditions  by  a  single  word. 

He  carried  his  conquests  next  into  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana, 
where  Bessus  had  assumed  the  title  of  king ;  but  was  punished 
for  his  wickedness.  The  Scythians,  notwithstanding  their  being 
imputed  invincible,  were  likewise  defeated. 

The  horrid  murder  of  Clitus  presents  an  affecting  scene  to 
mir  consideration.  That  old  officer,  beloved  by  ./Qexander, 
whcmi  he  had  saved  in  battle,  retained  the  haughty  freedom  of 
the  old  manners,  which  having  indulged  too  fisur  at  a  festival, 
proved  the  occasion  of  his  death.  Alexander,  heated  with 
wine,  and  boasting  of  his  exploits  so  as  to  lessen  those  of  his 
&ther,  Philip,  Clitus  so  far  torgot  himself  as  to  offend  the  king 
by  some  expressions  of  contempt  and  indignation,  and  the 
haughty  monarch  killed  him  with  a  stroke  of  his  javelin.  Re* 
morse  and  despair  were  the  immediate  consequences ;  but  the 
courtiers  found  means  to  dispel  them.  A  formal  decree  was 
passed,  that  the  murder  of  Clitus  was  an  act  of  justice,  and 
from  that  time  liberty  was  almost  annihilated  in  every  heart. 

However,  the  Macedonians  did  not  debase  themselves  like 
the  other  servile  Greeks,  so  as  to  prostitute  divine  honours  by 
oflfering  them  to  their  king.  One  of  the  courtiers  proposed 
diat  it  should  be  done ;  upon  wliich,  Callisthenes,  a  severe,  in- 
lexible  philosopher,  in  a  discourse,  full  of  evident  truths,  re- 
fiited  what  had  been  urged  by  the  courtier  in  its  favour ;  but 
Alexander  saw  nothing  in  this  but  a  spirit  of  rebeUion,  and 
Callisthenes  very  soon  felt  the  effects  of  his  resentment.  He 
vas  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  a  pl^t  formed  by  Hermo* 
kus,  with  whom  he  had  an  intimacy,  and  without  any  proof 
having  been  adduced  against  him,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon. 
Inhere  he  was  put  to  death  for  an  imaginary  offence,  leaving  to 
Aie  king  eternal  shame,  for  having  been  guilty  of  a  premedi- 
tirtiedact  of  injustice. 

If  Alexander  had  been  blessed  with  as  much  prudent  policy 
as  his  father,  he  would  have  been  more  soUcitous  to  have  se- 
coed  than  to  have  extended  his  conquests,  and  would  not 
kave  attempted  any  but  what  could  have  been  preserved  by 
knman  aid ;  but  the  more  he  was  favoured  by  fortune,  the 
■ore  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  intoxication  of  his  pride  and 
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vanity.  The  confines  of  the  Persian  monarchy  seemed  to  him 
to  be  too  limited,  and  imagining  that  he  ought  to  follow  ^ 
steps  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  he  undertook  to  bring  Indk 
under  his  dominion.  Taxiles,  one  of  the  kinffs  of  the  coanlrfi 
came  to  meet  him,  and,  according  to  Plutardi,  addresMd  hm 
in  the  following  language:  ^*  O  Alexander,  if  you  do  not  ill> 
tend  to  deprive  us  of  our  food  and  our  water,  which  are  IIn 
only  things  for  which  reasonable  people  ought  to  take  up 
wherefore  should  we  fight  ?  As  to  what  the  world  calla 
if  I  have  more  than  you,  I  am  ready  to  ^ve  you  a  part;  if  1 
have  less,  I  am  willing  to  owe  you  a  favour."  Aiennder  ac- 
cepted his  gifts,  and  loaded  him  with  presents,  offering  hiaii  at 
the  same  time,  his  friendship  and  protection.  But  PcNnis»  ane- 
ther  Indian  king,  more  bold  and  haughty,  prepared  to  nepd 
tlie  invasion  of  tne  conqueror,  who  having  crossed  die  Indnii 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  where  Porus,  with  mm- 
merous  army,  was  expecting  him  on  the  opposite  shore.  Ht 
deceived  the  enemy  by  a  stratagem,  and  having  happily  peani 
over  that  large  river,  defeated  the  Indians,  notwithttaadiK 
their  elephants  and  the  courage  of  their  king,  whom  he  ordBnl 
to  be  spared,  because  he  had  behaved  like  a  hero.  When  F^ 
Tus  was  brought  into  his  presence,  he  asked  him  how  lie  dl> 
sired  to  be  treated  ?  **  Like  a  king,"  answered  Poms.  **Ftm 
self-love  I  agree  to  that,'*  replied  Alexander.  He  kepi  Hi 
word,  and  thereby  gained  a  faithful  ally.    He  built  in 

Btrts  two  cities,  and  still  proceeding,  crossed  the  Aoesinea 
ydraotes,  and  gained  fresh  victories  over  the  Indians.  Tht 
last  place  he  took  was  the  city  of  Sangoela,  after  which,  he  nt* 
pared  to  pass  the  Hyphasis ;  but  here  the  discontenta  of  Iw 
army,  at  being  led  from  country  to  country,  without  any  pie* 

Eosed  object,  or  termination  of  tlieir  toils,  arose  to  aiiai  i 
eight,  that,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  work  upon  then  If 
addresses  to  their  love  of  glory  and  plunder,  and  fejfehy  ii 
their  prince,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  their  desires^  and  pit 
an  end  to  his  progress.  He  caused  twelve  altars  to  be  eiedA 
of  extraordinary  size,  to  mark  the  limits  of  liis  conqueatBp  and 
ofiered  sacrifices  upon  them,  and  exhibited  games, 
to  the  Grecian  manner.  Then,  making  a  present  of  dl  die 
quered  country  to  Porus,  to  be  annexed  to  his  own 
and  dividing  his  army  into  two  parts,  he  set  out  on  liia 
Arriving  at  the  Hydaspes,  he  made  vast  preparatkma  Ibr  At 
embarkation  of  part  of  his  army  on  this  nver,  with  the  ieii^ 
tion  of  descending  to  the  Indus.  When  the  fleet  waa  got  feedfi 
under  the  command  of  Nearchus,  he  hinuelf  went  on  beenl 
m-ith  his  light  troops,  sending  a  great  part  of  hia  annjr 
to  march  along  each  bank  of  the  river.  Many  daMBfe 
incurred  in  the  progress,  and  Alexander  diaemfaeifam^ 
an  expedition  against  the  Malli,  who  had  taken  np 
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>-  fil  Momimg  their  principal  city,  tie  met  with  an 
^ducb  ■trongly  characterises  his  desperate  and  ro- 
lonr>  Having  himself  scaled  the  vuMa,  he  leaped 
_»  llw  city,  accompanied  by  only  three  of  his  body 
The  enemies  immediately  rushed  upon  this  small 
1  in  the  conflict,  Alexander,  fizhting  with  undaunted 
vas  Wounded,  and  fell,  through  loss  of  blood ;  while 
b  suards  was  killed,  and  the  two  others,  covering  him 
rBoields,  were  dread^ly  wounded.  From  this  immi- 
iperil  he  wa.s  at  length  rescued  by  his  soldiers,  who  burst 
'  tne  place,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  This 
ger  seemed  to  endear  him  to  his  soldiers,  who  expressed 
most  unbounded  joy  at  seeing  him  again  when  recovered 
n  his  wound. 

lading  .settled  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  marked  a 
for  a  city,  ut  the  conflux  of  the  Hydraoles  and  Acesines, 
[>roceeded  duwn  tlie  river  *vith  an  augmented  fleet,  reduc- 
Bome  Indian  tribes  on  the  banks.  One  of  their  princes, 
ipd  Musicanus,  vho  had  submitted,  and  revoked  again,  was 
i^ified,  togetlicr  with  a  number  of  Brachmans,  who  were 
posed  to  have  instigated  the  revolt;  yet  we  are  told  th«t 
xander,  on  becoming  acquainted  willi  the  character  and 
!ts  of  the  Brathmans,  paid  them  much  respect,  and  held 
versation  with  some  of  the  most  learned  among  them.  The 
t,  with  the  king  on  board,  fell  down  to  Pattala,  a  river- 
ad,  made  by  the  branching  of  the  Indus.  Here  he  caused 
lu«od  a  fortress  to  be  so  constructed,  and  then  proceeded 
m  the  western  branch  of  the  ocean,  not  without  incurring 
it  danger  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Having  entered  the 
ian  ocean,  and  i)erfr>rmed  some  religious  rites  in  honour  of 
ptune,  he  contented  himself  with  a  survey  of  two  small 
nds,  and  then  returned  to  Pattala.  He  next  explored  the 
er  branch  of  the  Indus,  as  far  as  the  sea-coast,  and  there 
his  fleet  in  a  place  of  safety,  with  directions  to  his  admiml, 
irchus,  as  soon  as  the  season  woidd  permit,  to  sail  to  tfie 
'sian  gulf,  and  ihence  up  the  Tigris,  where  he  was  to  meet 
1  and  his  anny  in  Mesopotamia.  He  himself  determined  to 
■ch  to  Babylon  by  larid,  and  accordingly  proceeded  with  his 
-4p]ard  across  the  river  Arabis  to  the  principal  fortress  of 
Orike,  which  he  seized,  and  committed  to  Hephasstion,  in 
or  to  convert  it  into  a  new  city.  Hence  he  led  Iiis  army 
Migh  tipi]ro«ia,  a  must  barren  sandy  region  on  the  southern 
!  of  Persia,  where  they  underwent  prodigious  hardships 
n  kunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  In  these  Alexander  shared 
I  tlie  meanest  sotdicr.  exhibiting  a  vigour  of  mind  which  aU 
■buse  of  power  and  jirospenty  had  nut  been  able  to  siib- 
U  At  length  lie  arrived  at  the  plentifiil  country  of  Cara- 
Ah'wbcK  he  recniited  hii;  troops  and  redresned  many  grie- 
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varices  which  the  neighbouring  people  had  suffered  from  the 
oppression  of  his  governors,  some  of  whom  he  put  to  death. 
Hence  he  proceeded  in  a  kind  of  triumphal  march,  and  turning 
into  Persia,  visited  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  at  Pasargadae.  He  or- 
dered the  wealthy  governor  of  Persia,  Orsines,  to  be  crucified, 
on  a  charge  of  Ugh  crimes ;  but  the  justice  of  this  execution 
is  differently  represented  by  historians.  Marching  to  Susa,  he 
there  gave  loose  to  his  taste  for  pleasure  and  magnificencej 
not  without  the  political  design  of  promoting  a  strict  union  be- 
tween his  Grecian  and  Asiatic  subjects.  He  lumself  married 
at  once  Statira,  or  Barsnie,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  and  Pary- 
satis,  daughter  of  Ochus ;  and  he  gave  other  Persian  ladies  of 
high  rank  to  his  principal  officers,  bestowing  on  them  large 
dowries.  He  likewise  displayed  a  noble  mimificence  in  rewoid- 
ing  his  army  for  their  services ;  and  he  distributed  promotions 
among  all  who  had  served  him  faithfully,  without  distinction  of 
country.  Desirous  of  exploring  the  maritime  parts  of  his  em- 
pire, he  descended  to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  thence  sailed  up 
the  Tigris,  to  the  camp  of  Hephaestion,  whom  he  had  sent  be- 
fore to  wait  his  arrival.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  his  army  of 
Macedonians,  in  consequence  of  an  edict  which  he  issued,  dis- 
charging the  superannuated  and  invalids,  broke  out  into  a  vio- 
lent mutmy.  In  quelling  this  sedition  he  displayed  extraordi- 
nary courage  and  presence  of  mind ;  and  by  an  afiectation  of 
transferring  his  confidence  to  the  Persians,  he  brought  the 
Macedonians  to  the  most  submissive  humiliation ;  after  whidi 
he  received  them  to  favour,  and  sealed  the  reconciliation  by  a 
solemn  festival. 

Hence  he  took  his  course  through  Media  to  the  capital^ 
Ecbatana,  where  his  arrival  was  celebrated  by  all  kinds  of  fes- 
tivities. But  the  public  joy  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
the  king's  most  intimate  friend  and  favourite,  Hephaestioii, 
who  was  cut  off  by  a  short  illness.  The  grief  of  Alexander  on 
this  occasion  passed  all  the  bounds  of  sobriety;  and  he -ex- 
pended va'^t  sums  on  the  funeral.  An  expedition  which  he 
imdertook  against  the  Cossaeans,  a  rude  people  in  the  vicinity, 
in  which  he  slew  many  thousands  of  them,  is  represented  by 
some  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  Hephaestion. 

He  now  proceeded  towards  Babylon,  giving  audience  by  the 
way  to  various  deputations  from  the  states  of  Ghreecei  and  from 
barbarian  princes.  He  entered  that  renowned  dty,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  form  vast  projects  for  its  improvement,  and 
the  extension  of  his  dominions.  He  went  in  person  down  the 
Euphrates  to  examine  the  practicabiUty  of  Gaining  the  feu 
by  which  the  country  was  rendered  insalubrious.  He  wm 
orders  for  making  a  vast  basin  at  Babylon ;  and  he  set  on  n)0t 
vast  inquiries  concerning  Arabia,  with  the  view  of  a  ftiture  in- 
vasion of  that  peninsula.    He  assisted  at  a  grand  review  of  his 
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forces,  and  determined  upon  the  incorporation  of  the  Persian 
troops,  disciplined  after  the  Greek  model,  into  his  Macedonian 
army.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  mighty  designs,  he  was  seized 
widi  a  fever,  either  caused,  or  at  least  aggravated,  by  excesrive 
drinldng,  which  becoming  continued,  on  the  sixth  day  put  a 
period  to  his  life.  He  £ed  in  the  hundred  and  fourteendi 
Oljrmpiad,  B.  C.  324,  after  he  had  lived  thirty-two  years,  eight 
montos,  and  reigned  twelve  years  and  eight  months.  He  ap- 
pointed no  successor ;  but  when  interrogated  by  his  friends  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  his  empire  ?  he  is  said  to  have  replied, 
**  To  the  most  worthy."  By  his  various  queens  he  left  only 
an  infiint  and  dubious  progeny,  who  could  not  hope  to  succeed 
to  such  a  vast  inheritance,  which  evidently  was  an  object  im- 
mediately to  be  shared  and  fouffht  for. 

The  character  of  Alexander  has  afforded  matter  of  discus- 
sion to  the  critics,  and  of  declamation  to  the  philosophers  of 
every  age,  from  his  own  to  the  present ;  and  it  is  still  doubtful 
wheuier  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  madman  or  a  politician, 
a  dvilizer  or  a  destroyer  of  mankind.  Yet  it  would  seem  not 
very  difficult  to  estimate  him,  from  the  certain  records  of  his 
actions.  The  firm  foundation  of  the  Macedonian  power  was 
laid  by  his  father,  Philip,  who,  having  sutgusated  Greece, 
could  not  have  found  it  a  very  arduous  task  to  uiake  the  Per- 
dan  throne.  Alexander's  expedition  seems  to  have  been  origi- 
nally directed  by  no  other  principle  than  that  of  accomplishing 
extraordinary  and  difficult  things.  This  led  him  into  unac- 
countable deviations  from  any  regular  track,  and  at  length  im- 
pelled him  to  such  a  distance  from  the  source  of  his  strength, 
that  he  could  Iiave  entertained  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
retaining  under  his  authority  the  extent  of  country  through 
which  he  ran  in  the  career  of  conquest.  To  speak  of  the  jus- 
tice of  a  conqueror's  designs  would  be  idle ;  but  more  hiuna- 
nity  to  the  vanquished  might  well  have  been  expected ;  and 
even  the  earlier  years  of  his  course  were  tainted  by  many  acts 
of,  detestable  cruelty.  Yet  he  was  not  devoid  of  generous 
emotions ;  and  the  splendid  qualities  of  valour,  mumficence, 
and  magnanimity,  were  carried  by  him  to  that  excess  which 
borders  on  fault.  That  he  was  intoxicated  by  success,  and 
that  his  high  fortune  rendered  him  vain  and  intemperate,  and 
■ttde  him  almost  forget  the  condition  of  mortality,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Large  and  sublime  views  of  the  true  policy  of  a 
voil^ty  monarch  seem  often  to  have  opened  on  his  mind ;  yet 
he  nad  too  much  of  the  ardour  of  enterprize  and  the  love  of 
anBtary  glory  to  pursue  steadily  the  plans  of  rational  and  pa- 
dffc  improvement.  On  the  whole,  the  best  parts  of  his  cha- 
lacter  were  fitted  rather  to  inspire  admiration  than  esteem; 
wUle  the  worst,  rendered  him  a  pest  of  mankind,  and  resem- 
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Ued  bim  to  one  of  those  baneful  meteors  which  danle  aa  thej 
fly,  but  ruin  where  they  fall. 

Alexander  wajs  a  lover  and.  favourer  of  arts  and  literalmei 
and  carried  with  him  in  his  train,  poets,  orators^  and  duku^* 
phers,  tliough  the  choice  did  not  always  honour  hiajiiilgimat 
He  rendered  a  great  service  to  science  by  his  munifioenl  p^ 
sents  to  Aristotle,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pursue  hia  inqmriei 
in  natural  history.  He  employed  men  of  talents  of  every  d«- 
scription;  and  while  he  profited  by  their  labours,  reweidsi 
them  liberally, — an  easy  road  to  reputation !  which,  howeva^ 
not  many  monarchs  have  had  enlargement  of  mind  enou^  to 
follow. 

STATIRA,  a  daughter  of  Darius,  who  married  Alexendor. 
The  conqueror  had  formerly  refused  her ;  but  when  ahe  hil 
fallen  into  his  hands  at  Ipsus,  the  nuptials  were  cekbrated  with 
uncommon  splendour,  ^fo  less  than  nine  thousand  pcnsH 
attended,  to  each  of  whom  Alexander  gave  a  golden  cup^  tele 
offered  to  the  gods.  Statira  had  no  children  by  Alrrenihti 
She  was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  Roxana,  after  tfaie  oonqosnA 
death. 

ROXANA,  a  Persian  princess,  daughter  of  Dariui^ 
being  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great,  captivatod 
conqueror,  who  married  her.    After  his  death  she 
with  great  cruelty,  for  which  she  was  put  to  death  bjGs^ 
sander. 

THAIS,  a  famous  courtezan  of  Athens,  who 
Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  conquests,  and  gained  such  an 
dant  over  him,  that  she  made  him  burn  the  royal  palaee  sf 
Persepolis.  After  Alexander's  death,  she  married  Ptoleait 
king  of  Egypt.  Menandcr  celebrated  her  charms,  on  iMek 
account  she  is  called  Mcnandrea. 

TH  ALESTKIS,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who,  accoa|ap 
nied  by  three  hundred  women,  came  thirty-five  days*  jomnf 
to  meet  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  conquests,  to  raise  dnUm 
by  a  man  whose  fame  was  so  great,  and  courage  so  a» 
common. 

TAXILUS,  or  TAXILES,  a  king  of  Taxila,  in  the  age  of 
Alexander,  called  also  Omphis.     He  submitted  to  the      ~ 
queror,  who  rewarded  him  with  great  liberality. 

PERDICCAS,  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexander  the 
was  a  Macedonian  of  noble  birth,  and  rose  to  high  favour 
his  master,  in  whose  conquests  he  bore  a  considerable 
Alexander,  in  his  last  illness,  entrusted  his  ring  to  ~ 
who,  at  the  meeting  of  the  great  officers^  after  the  death 
conqueror,  resigned  the  ring,  together  with  aiqr  antiiflrilf  il 
might  be  supposed  to  convey. 

When  ArJdsBUs,  the  brother  of  Aleiander, 
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to  the  saooen  Perdiccas  gained  a  considerable  asoendaacj 
oter  him,  and  procured  the  death  of  Meleager,  the  eommander 
of  the  Macedonian  phahnx»  of  whcmi  he  was  jealous.  At  the 
dansion  of  honours  and  prorinces  amonff  the  great  officers^  he 
was  nominated  general  or  the  household  troops,  and  exercised 
die  protectorate  of  the  Macedonian  princes,  Aridasus,  and  the 
neir-bom  son  of  Alexander  by  Roxana,  though  Cratems  had 
tiie  title  of  the  protector.  In  conjunction  with  Roxana,  he  re- 
moved all  who  could  be  competitors  to  the  crown,  and  con- 
dncted  the  government  with  great  cruelty.  Ambidous  of  esr 
tending  his  power,  he  repudiated  his  wife  Nic8W>  the  daughter 
of  Antipater,  and  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  railip^ 
and  sister  of  Alexander,  at  die  proposal  of  Olympias,  her  mo- 
dmr.  A  league  being  formed  agamst  him,  betmen  Ptokmjr, 
Antq[>ater,  and  Craterus,  he  resolved  to  march  into  Egypt, 
a|[aaist  d^  first,  while  Eumenes,  who  adhered  to  him  as  ffuar- 
dmn  of  die  royal  family,  should  make  head  against  the  o&rars. 
Pwiiccas,  on  entering  Egypt,  Ibuiid  some  symptoms  of  dis- 
sifecdon  in  his  troops,  which  he  was  first  disposea  to  treat  widi 
severity;  but  finding  that  this  method  would  not  succeed,  be 
duui^^  his  conduct,  and  behaved  to  them  with  great  oonda* 
seensioii,  insomuch  that  they  were  induced  to  cross  the  Nil^ 
and  attack  Ptolemy  in  his  entrenchments.  After  a  bloody  ac* 
don,  they  were  repulsed,  and  great  numbers  of  them  were 
drowned  in  re-passing  the  river.  At  length  their  discontents 
were  so  high,  that  they  mutinied ;  and  a  party  of  horse  sur- 
rounding the  tent  of  Perdiccas,  they  murdered  him,  in  the 
year  B.  C.  S2l,  t\i'o  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 

HERMOLAUS,  a  young  Macedonian,  among  the  attend- 
ants of  Alexander.  As  he  was  one  day  hunting  with  the  king, 
he  kiUed  a  wild  boar  which  was  coming  towards  him.  Alex- 
nder,  who  followed  close  behind  him,  was  so  disappointed, 
because  the  bea.^  t  had  been  killed  before  he  could  dart  at  it, 
dmt  he  ordered  Hermolaus  to  be  severely  whipped.  This 
treatment  irritated  Hermolaus,  and  he  conspired  to  take  away 
die  king's  life,  with  others  who  were  dbpleased  with  the  cruel 
tieatment  he  had  received.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  one 
nt  the  conspirators ;  and  Alexander  seiaed  them,  and  asked 
iriiat  had  impelled  them  to  conspire  to  take  away  his  life. 
Hennolau^  answered  for  the  rest;  and  observed,  that  it  was 
Hworthy  of  Alexander  to  treat  liis  moat  faithful  and  attached 
fciends  like  slaves,  and  to  shed  their  blood  without  the  least 
MRnr.     Alexander  ordered  liim  to  be  put  to  death* 

Eumenes,  a  Greek  officer  in  the  army  of  Alexuider, 
of  a  charioteer.     He  was  the  most  worthy  of  all  the  offi- 
s  of  Alexander.     He  conquered  Paphlagonia  and  C^ppa- 
doda,  of  which  he  obtained  the  government,  till  the  power 
and  jealousy  of  Antigonus  obliged  him  to  retire*    He  joined 
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his  forces  to  those  of  Perdiccas;  defeated  Cratems  and  Neop- 
tolcmus,  and  killed  the  latter.     When  Cratems  was  afterwards 
killed,  his  remains  received  an  honourable  funeral  from  £u- 
menes,  who,  after  weeping  over  the  ashes  of  a  man  who  once 
was  his  dearest  friend,  sent  his  remains  to  his  relations  in  Ma- 
cedonia.   Eumenes  fought  against  Antipatcr,  and  conquered 
him;  but  after  the  death  of  Ferdiccas,  his  ally,  he  was  con- 
quered by  Antigonus,  chiefly  through  the  treachery  of  his 
officers.     He  then  disbanded  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  to 
secure  a  retreat,  and  fled,  with  only  seven  hundred  attendants, 
to  Nora,  a  fortified  place  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  where 
he  was  soon  besieged  by  the  conqueror.     He  supported  the 
siege  for  a  year,  with  courage  and  resolution ;  but  some  disad- 
vantageous skirmishes  so  reduced  him,  that  his  soldiersi  grown 
desperate,  and  bribed  by  the  enemy,  betrayed  him.     Anti- 
gonus hesitated  whether  he  should  not  restore  to  his  liberty  a 
man  with  whom  he  had  Uved  in  the  greatest  intimacy  male 
both  were  under  Alexander ;  and  these  emotions  of  humanity 
were  increased  by  the  petitions  of  his  son  Demetrius.    But 
the  calls  of  ambition  prevailed ;   and  when  Antigonus  recol- 
lected what  an  active  enemy  he  had  in  his  power,  he  ordered 
Eumenes  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  prison,  B.  C.  315.     Eu- 
menes raised  himself  to  power  by  merit  alone.    His  skill  in 
public  exercises  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Philip;    ; 
and  under  Alexander  his  fidelity  and  military  accomplishment 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  general.    Even  his  enemies  re- 
vered him ;  and  Antigonus,  by  whose  orders  he  perished,  ho- 
noured his  remains  with  a  splendid  ftmeral,  and  conveyed  la 
ashes  to  his  wife  and  family,  in  Cappadocia.     Eumenes  had 
such  influence  over  the  successors  of  Alexander,  that  none^ 
during  his  life-time,  dared  to  assume  the  title  of  king. 

ANTIGINES,  one  of  Alexander's  commanders,  to  whoa 
the  second  prize  among  the  eight  was  adjudged.  He  after- 
wards commanded  the  AIg}Taspides,  and  betrayed  Eumenes 
to  Antigonus,  who  burnt  him  alive  in  an  iron  cage,  for  Seas  of 
experiencing  from  him  a  similar  fate. 

HARPALUS,  a  man  entrusted  with  the  treasures  of  Baby- 
lon by  Alexander.  His  hopes  that  Alexander  would  perish  in 
his  expedition,  rendered  him  dissipated,  negligent,  and  vidottSi 
When  he  heard  that  the  conqueror  was  returning  with  greid 
resentment,  he  fled  to  Athens,  where,  with  his  money,  he  ooi^' 
rupted  the  orators,  amongwhom  was  Demosthenes.  He  escap' 
ed  with  unpunity  to  Crete,  where  he  was  at  last  assassinated  bf^ 
Thimbro,  B.  C.  325. 

CRATERUS,  one  of  Alexander's  generals.    He  renderai^j 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  hterary  fame,  as  weU  as  by  his  vakMtt* 
in  the  field,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Alexander's  life.     He 
greatly  respected  and  loved  l)y  the  Macedonian  soldiers; 
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ftlebuuider  alwajrs  trusted  luiii  with  umiBual  confidence.  After 
/Uennder*8  death,  he  subdued  Greece^  with  Ajitipater^  and 
MUMed  with  his  colleague  into  Asia,  where  he  was  kiOedi  in  a 
iMtde  acainst  Eumenes,  B.  C.  SSI.  He  had  received,  for  his 
ihare  of  Alexander's  kingdoms,  Greece  and  Epirus. 

PHILLA,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ladies  of  this  period, 
iras  daughter  of  Antipater,  governor  of  Macedon,  during  the 
ilneDce  of  Alexander.    She  was  a  very  witty  woman,  and 
idapted  to  manage  great  affairs.    She  so  dexterously  behaved 
limel^  according  to  the  several  humours  of  those  whom  she 
vma  to  bring  or  keep  to  their  duty,  that  she  hindered  an  army, 
fuD  of  fietctious  and  turbulent  spirits,  from  making  an  insurrec- 
tiM;  she  married  poor  maids  at  her  own  charges,  and  opposed 
die  oppressors  of  innocency  with  so  much  vigour,  that  she  pre- 
lerved  many  persons  who  were  iqpon  the  point  of  being  over- 
«lidmed  by  their  calumniators.   Her  capacity  was  not  the  fruit 
of  experience ;  for,  being  but  a  young  woman,  she  was  consult^ 
ad  arout  affairs  of  the  ^atest  moment  byherfiither,  Antipa- 
ter, one  of  the  wises^politidans  of  that  time.    We  might 
know  the  particulars  of  this  princess's  capacity  if  we  had  all 
die  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus ;  but  we  have  lost  that  part  of 
Us  history  which  contained  them.    PhiDa  married  first  Crate- 
ms,  who,  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander,  was  most  beloved  by 
die  Bfacedonians.    After  the  death  of  Craterus  she  marriea 
Demetrius,  and  was  the  chief  of  her  second  husband's  wives ; 
but  she  had  no  great  share  in  his  love.     He  was  a  voluptuous 
prince,  who  kept  several  mistresses  at  the  same  time,  some  of 
idiom  were  common  prostitutes.     He  grew  weary  of  Philla, 
under  pretence  that  he  was  younger  than  she ;  yet  he  was  ex- 
tmely  fond  of  the  courtezan  Lamia,  though  she  was  upon  the 
dedfine.     Philla  died  after  a  tragical  manner;  for  when  she 
keird  that  Demetrius  had  lost  his  dominions,  she  had  not  the 
Csomge  to  see  him  as  a  miserable  fugitive  ; — she  poisoned  her- 
idt    She  had  by  Demetrius  a  son,  and  the  famous  Stratonice, 
'Vka  was  Seleucus*s  wife,  and  whom  Seleucus  yielded  to  his  son 
ribiiochus. 

NEARCHUS,  a  celebrated  admiral  under  Alexander  the 

Cheat,  who  navigated  the  Indian  ocean.     He  wrote  a  journal 

^  die  voyage,  which  is  extant,  and  was  lately  translated  into 

ish,  with  learned  notes  and  dissertations,  by  Dr.  Vincent. 

was  much  esteemed  and  honoured  by  Alexander;  and 

his  death  was  appointed  governor  of  Pamphylia  and 

ARISTANDER,  a  famous  soothsayer  undei^exander  the 

"  lit,  over  whom  lie  gained  a  wonderful  influence  by  the  suc- 

lof  his  art.     He  had  enjoved  the  same  office  under  Philip; 

explained,  better  than  his  brethren,  the  dream  that  diis 

Be  had  after  he  married  Ohrmpias. 

VOL.  1.  F  f 
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HEPHiESTION,  a  Macedonian,  famous  for  his  intimacgr 
with  Alexander.  He  accompanied  the  conqueror  in  his  Asiatic 
conquests^  and  was  so  faithful  and  attached  to  him,  that  Alex- 
ander often  observed^  that  Craterus  was  the  friend  of  the  king^ 
but  Hcpha^stion  the  friend  of  Alexander.  He  died  at  Ecba- 
tana,  325  years  before  the  Christian  era,  according  to  some, 
from  excess  of  eating  or  drinking.  Alexander  was  so  incon- 
solable at  the  death  of  this  faithful  subject,  that  he  shed  tean 
at  the  intelligence,  and  ordered  the  sacred  fire  to  be  extin- 
guished, which  was  never  done  but  at  the  death  of  a  Persian 
monarch.  The  physician  who  attended  Hephsestion  m  his  ill- 
ness was  accused  of  negligence,  and,  by  the  xing's  order,  inhu- 
manly put  to  death,  and  the  games  interrupted.  The  body  of 
Hephffistion  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Perdiccas,  and  ho- 
noured with  the  most  magnificent  funeral  at  Babylon.  He 
was  so  like  the  king  in  features  and  stature,  that  he  was  ofiiai 
saluted  by  the  name  of  Alexander. 

PARMENIO,  a  celebrated  and  popular  general  in  the  annr 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  long  enjiy  ed  that  princess  coolt> 
dence,  and  was  more  attached  to  his  person  as  a  man  than  as  a 
monarch.  Yet  in  a  moment  of  suspicion,  excited  by  false  in- 
formation, Alexander  ordered  this  faithfUl  friend  to  be  put  to 
death  along  with  his  sen.  Plutarch  remarks,  that  Parmenio 
gained  many  victories  without  Alexander,  but  Alexander  |iot 
one  without  Parmenio. 

PHILOTAS,  a  son  of  Parmenio,  distinguished  in  the  batda 
of  Alexander,  and  at  last  accused  of  conspiring  against  his  lifei 
He  was  tortured,  and  stoned  to  death,  or,  according-  to  aon^ 
stabbed  by  the  soldiers.  There  were  two  other  officers  of  thil 
name,  in  the  army  of  Alexander ;  one  of  whom  was  made  mat* 
ter  of  some  part  of  Cilicia  after  Alexander's  death. 

NEOPTOLEMUS,  a  relation  of  Alexander.  He  was  A« 
first  who  climbed  the  walls  of  Gasa  when  that  city  was  taksi 
by  Alexander.  After  the  king's  death,  he  received  AnnMI 
as  his  province,  and  made  war  against  Eumenes.  He  was  ^i 
ported  by  Craterus ;  but  an  engagement  with  Eumenes  proiirf. 
fatal  to  his  cause;  Craterus  was  kiUed,  and  himself  mortq^fj 
wounded,  by  Eumenes,  B.  C.  321. 

LEONATUS,  one  of  Alexander's  generals.    His  fiuMi] 
name  was  Ennus,     He  distinguished  himself  in  Alexaiidfl|j|j 
conquest  of  Asia,  and  once  saved  the  king  s  life  in  a  da 
battle.    After  the  death  of  Alexander,  at  the  general 
of  the  provinces,  he  received  for  his  portion  that  pait 
Phrygia  which  borders  on  the  Hellespont.    He  was  empoi 
by  Perdiccas  to  assist  Eumepes  in  making  himself  master  of  I 
province  of  Cappadocia,  which  had  been  aUotted  to  hun.    ^ ' 
the  rest  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  he  was  ambitious  of] 
and  dominion.    He  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of 


i4M»et)reQ  to  9%^#n^.ri!m^ 

to  Europey  to  tmmi  Antipal  .  j  the  ^theniftnyj  ai^  im 
j^  m  a  battle  whj^h  b?  ^oi]^»  <^>^  ffla- 

HiUBs  )iaye  mentioned,  as  an  ffstaqc^  of  tx^  fHzuf;  of  J^^^ 
fttmt  that  he  employed  a  numb^.  or  CWidls  to  jmicwpf^  nfoigm 
ofth  6om  Egypt,  to  wiiestie  ypofi,  ^»  Ifi  ^  9Fi4<^>f  ^V^ii^ 
|Mer  ^alcuiafed  for  that  purpose. 

POLYSPERCHON,  one  of  the  officers  of  A^ofu^n^  j^ 
Ifnfit.  ^i^pateri  fit  1^4  deaths  appoint^  hmi  ggy^tpf  of 
[piqidoniay  ^i  prefexen^  t9  his  swn  son  fiifsaiipfr ;  yei^  ;;ifi^ 
pllliitanding  his  ^e  ^  e^np^erieqc^,  ^e  shqwec)  g9^t  jg 
I  gQi?erniQent.  ^e  becanpue  cruel,  Qpt  on^y  (p  thjs  ifej^ 
[rfiriws  and  such  as  opposed  his  wnJiMf^ff  ^vfl^  W^.^^w'j^ 


ll^^  children  and  friends  of  Ate^jirtijder;  to  vUooi  w  ^WSH 


f  rise  and  repi^t^on*    ^e  w^a  lulQfid  p 

ARfiESILAUS,  one  pf  Alewpdisr^  g^«»lK  vhfl'olitt^ 

Jiy>B^^Tni«,  at  the  g^n^pal  i^mm  Pf  W  F«>Wfi!fi.  f|«! 

le  kmff*s  death. 

]HQI<0|;:£NUS,  ^  officer  pf  4}«»P4«f|  wk9  ?w«r«d 

9c)a  ^  the  general  d^yi|sjion  qf  th^  pjpowices. 

^IDi^US,  an  il^ii^ate  sop  o?  Pl^lP*  ^1»^«^  ft» 

Hl^  cf  Alexand^y  was  made  }^ng  pf  MyydopM;  d]i  Roamd 

III  yras  pregnant  by  Alexander,  brought  intqi  tSjf  Fo^  ^  Ifh 

timate  male  successor.    Aridaeus  had  not  the  n^  ^9WP^!^ 

f  bis  senses,  and  therefore  Perdiccas,   one  of  Aloxander  s 

nipn|ls>  declared  himself  his  protector,  and  ev&^  married^  Im| 

gpr,  to  strengthen  their  connection.    He  wa^  ^y^  7^^  ^ 

Ifiession  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  was  put  \o  4^sJth,  ^t^^ 

■WiJEe  Eurydice,  by  Olympias. 

^yft YDICE,  wife  of  Aridaeus,  the  naturd  sooi  o^  Ph^tp. 

^  t^e  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  J^dceus  aj|penda4  ^f 

im^  and  was  governed  by  his  wife.     Q^y^pnpiaA,  the  o^otbef 

f^U^s^nder,  conquered  the  usurpers,  find  put  th^m  to  dea^ 

kC,819. 

t^QRUS,  an  Indian  monarch,  who  opposed  Alexapdpr  tib^ 

ImI,  but  WHS  defeated  by  him.    When  orougl^t  h^ve  tne 

iM^opian,   he  asked  him  how  he  wished  tp  hyb  tinted* 

'X&I3  a  king/'  replied  Porus  \   which  fo  pleaded  Af^jwider, 

Htlij^  not  only  restored  all  his  dominions,  hut  gave  bfjf  s^eral 

HJIIOIial  territories,  in  con^equepce  of  which  porus  ^ptfpjffi^ 

^mfi^Bf  feithful  ally  ever  after.    Porus  is  ssid  to  l^iaye  ^^n  a 

!»  of  uncommon  stature,  great  strength,  gi^d  pjBop^^r^na} 

IpSfS  and  dignity. 

S£NDROCOTTUS,  an  Indian  of  ^^^  bpth,  fpntoupqr 

&«ith  Alexander  "the  Great,  ^hp,  firpm  the  prpajgy  of  a^fi 
m  thiP  sweat  frpm  his  br^^  vm^  day  y  te'  jrfs  ^^epJinb 
Hpmtkated  future  greatoe^  to  ^vsm\f,    Fqr  mfififi^W^ 

Ff  S 
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to  Alexander,  he  had  been  ordered  out  of  hispmenee;  but^  oa 
the  death  of  that  conqueror^he  actually  made  himself  master  of 
a  part  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  Seleucus. 

CLEOPHESy  an  Indian  queen,  was  deprived  of  her 
dom  by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  restored  again,  as  a 
for  submitting  to  his  desires ;  thus  she  recovered,  by  her  lewd- 
ness, a  crown,  which  she  could  not  preserve  by  her  courage. 
The  son  she  had  by  that  conqueror,  was  named  Akzander,  ud 
was  king  of  India. 

A  BIS  ARES,  kin^  of  that  part  of  India  beyond  the  rifcr 
Hydaspes.  When  Alexander  the  Grreat  was  carryincr  on  Ui 
expedition  into  India,  Abisares  sent  ambassadors  to  nim  with 
presents,  and  to  offer,  in  his  name,  his  person  and  dominiom  to 
Alexander.  The  conqueror  commanded  Abisares  to  come  to 
him  immediately.  Abisares  sent  another  deputation,  to  dedne 
he  was  ill  in  bed ;  the  Grecian,  satisfied  with  the  excuse^  not 
only  left  him  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  dominionsp  but 
larged  them.  The  expedition  happened  about  the  seoond 
of  the  33d  Olympiad,  327  years  before  Christ. 

TIMOCLEA,  a  Theban  lady,  sister  to  Theagenes,  wlio 
killed  at  Cheronapa.    One  of  ^exander*8  soldiers  ofieied  hv 
violence,  after  which  she  led  him  to  a  well,  and  while  he 
lieved  that  immense  treasures  were  concealed  there, 
threw  him  into  it.    Alexander  commended  her  virtue^  and 
bad  his  soldiers  to  hurt  the  Theban  females. 

ANTIGONUS,  king  of  Asia,  one  of  the  captains  of  Aks- 
ander  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Philip,  a  Macedonian  nolila 
man.    Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  a  division  of  At 

i)rovinces  took  place,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia  Mm&i 
ell  to  liis  lot ;  and  after  the  death  of  Perdidicas,  that  of  l^ 
caonia  was  added.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  commend  of 
the  Macedonian  household  troops ;  and  when  Eumenes 
declared  a  public  enemy,  he  was  ordered  to  prosecute  the 
against  him  with  the  utmost  vigour.  Eumenes  was  defisatod  si 
the  beginning  of  this  war,  and  forced  to  retire,  with  600 
followers,  to  an  inaccessible  castle  on  a  rock ;  and  his  ' 
having  assembled  a  new  army  for  his  reUef,  were  also 
by  Antigonus,  whose  ambitious  projects  began  now  to  be 
fest.  After  Antipater*8  death,  Polysperchon  sucoeedii  _ 
tutor  to  the  young  king^of  Macedon,  Antigonus  aspired  at  Ae 
lordship  of  all  Asia.  The  power  of  Eumenes  made 
greatly  desire  his  interest,  but  that  faithful  commander, 
ing  from  the  fortress  in  which  he  was  blockaded, 
army,  and  was  appointed  the  royal  general  in  Asia.  In 
junction  with  the  governors  of  Upper  Asia,  he 
in  several  engagements  against  Antigonus^  but  wae  el 
trayed  and  put  to  death,  and  the  govemoie  wlio  had 
him  submitted  to  Antigonus.    Aik^  this. 
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^HlrtSriBUCUs  fled  to  Ptolemy,  with  whom,  and  Lysi- 
^BuClMMinder,  he  entered  into  a  confederacy,  for  the 
^^tf  OUriniig  the  power  of  Antigonus.  But  the  latter, 
^K|p  Dmietrius,  prevailed  in  subduing  Syria  and  Phe- 
H^JbrdnfT  the  Nabathsean  Arabs,  near  Judea,  to  his 
Irmd  in  expelling  Seleucus  from  Babylon ;  upon  which 
tnfederates  were  obliged  to  alluw  him  the  possession  of  all 
except  the  Greek  cities,  which  were  to  continue  free, 
treaty  was  ijoon  violated,  and  Ptolemy  made  a  successful 
nt  on  Lower  Asia,  and  on  some  islanda  of  the  Archi- 
>,  but  was  defeated  by  Demetrius,  who  took  Cyprus,  with 
prisoners.  On  this  victory  Antigonus  assumed  tlie  title 
g,  and  bestowed  the  same  on  his  son ;  and  from  this  time, 
jOC,  his  reign  in  Asia,  Ptolemy's  in  Egynt,  and  Alexander's 
captains  in  their  governments  properly  commence.  He 
9t  long  borne  this  title,  when  Cassandcr,  Seleucus,and  Lyd- 
18,  a^ain  combining  against  him,  defeated  the  forces  under 
nd  his  son,  at  Ipsus,  and  in  this  battle  he  fell,  in  the  84th 
if  his  age,  B.C. 301.     Antigonus  was  ardent  in  his  paa- 

amd  often  used  improper  means  for  their  gratification ; 
i  was  a  sagacious,  active,  brave,  and  fortunate  warrior ; 
n  private  concerns,  strictly  just. 

^AJIIDEMUS,  an  Athenian,  who  was  banished  from 
H  by  order  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  whereupon  he  fled 
riuB,  and  being  an  excellent  soldier  lie  did  considerable 
e  to  the  Pcr^i^ins  against  the  Greeks. 
iDOIiONYMUS,  descended  from  king  Cinyras,  and  of 
ytk  fimily  of  .Sidon,  lived  in  obscurity,  and  subsisted  by 
Ititlg  a  garden,  when  Htrato  had  possession  of  the  crown 
bo.  Alexander  tlie  Great  having  deposed  Strato,  wished 
tore  the  race  of  Cinyras,  and  having  found  Abdolonymus, 
a  convinced  of  his  high  descent,  by  the  apparent  dignity 

person.  Interrogating  him  how  he  bore  his  poverty, 
lonjmus  replied,  "  I  wish  I  may  bear  my  new  condition 
L  These  liands  have  supphed  my  necessities.  I  have 
othing,  and  1  have  wanted  nothing."  Alexander  was  so 
pleased  with  this  reply,  that,  besides  bestowing  upon  him 
belonged  to  Strnto,  he  augmented  his  dominions,  and 
tim  a  large  present  out  of  the  Persian  spoils. 
OSTHliNES,  iin  Athenian  general,  who,  afler  Alex- 
's death,  drove  Anlijiater  to  Thessaly,  where  he  besieged 
1  the  town  of  Lamia.  The  success  which  for  a  while 
ted  hi*  arms  was  soon  changed,  by  a  fatal  blow  which  he 
cd  from  a  stone  thrown  by  the  besieged,  B.  C.  3^.     The 

of  L«U)Sthcne3  was  followed  by  a  total  defeat  of  the 
ana  forces.  The  funeral  oration  over  his  body  was  pro- 
bA  *t  AliiBDB  by  Uyperides,  in  the  absence  of  DeuuM- 
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thcnes>  who  had  been  lately  bamshe^  for  taking  a  MM  fioife 
Harpalus. 

DEMETRIUS  I.,  surnamed  PoliorceteSi  was  Ab  Mi  tfT 
AntiTOnus,  king  of  Asia.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  ht  ^tM 
setit  by  his  father  against  Ptolemy,  who  invaded  Syria.  Ht 
was  defeated  hear  Ghiza ;  but  hfe  soon  rejiaired  His  Id^  V¥  a 
victory  over  one  of  the  generals  of  thfe  eneniy.  Hfe  mUl^ 
wards  sidled  with  a  fleet  of  250  ships  to  Athem,  and  re>toi<tl( 
the  Athenians  to  liberty,  by  iVeeing  them  from  the  boMr  iof 
Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  lihd  expelling  the  garrison,  wnkSi  HHk 
stationed  there  under  Demetrius  Phalereus.  After  wi  iUI^ 
ceisful  expedition,  he  besieged  and  took  Munychia,  mbi  &^ 
feated  Cassander  at  Thermopvla?.  His  iieceiption  at  AUmM^ 
after  these  victories,  was  attended  with  Ihle  mdst  9ervile  fUtleiy ; 
and  the  Athenians  were  not  ashamed  to  raise  altars  to  Bmi  itk 
to  a  god,  and  consult  his  oracles.  This  piieonunon  rtiftmi 
raised  the  jealousy  of  the  successors  of  Alexander;  and  BlS 
leucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachuis  united  to  destroy  Atf^igciiiiii 
and  his  son.  Their  hostile  armies  nlet  at  Ipsiiiy  B.  C.  &Sl, 
Ahtigonus  was  killed  in  the  battle ;  and  Dleiuetriua,  after  a  i^ 
vere  loss,  i-etired  to  Ephesus.  The  Atheniaiisi  who  had  IMt 
adored  him  as  a  god,  refused  to  admit  him  ihto.theircitf*  Mr 
he  soon  after  ravaged  the  territory  of  Lysilnachus,  mid  ffabdb- 
ciled  himself  to  Seleucus,  to  whom  he  gave  his  dAiightfa^  BttiK 
tohice  in  marriage.  Athens  now  laboured  mnder  tyraitej^  ^A 
Demetrius  relieved  it  a  second  time,  and  pardoned  flS^  Wh 
habitants.  The  loss  of  his  possessions  iii  Asia  recaDbd  Mb 
flrom  Greece,  and  he  established  himself  on  the  ibrditt^i 
Maccdohia,  by  killing  Alexander  in  self  defence.  Heli  w6 
was  continually  at  war  with  the  neighbouring  states^  tad  ftS 
superior  power  of  his  adversaries  obliged  him  fo  le^rd  IDfe^ 
donia,  after  he  had  sat  on  the  throne  for  ieveii  ytilA. 
passed  into  Asia,  and  attacked  some  of  the  provinces  df 
mach»9,  with  various  success ;  but  famine  Am  pestQeno^ 
destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  he  AjipUed  k6 
for  assistance.  Fte  met  with  a  kind  f  ec^ption ;  bul  ] 
were  again  soon  begun ;  and  though  he  Mthed  sotnK  ltil>iftiMg|ll 
over  his  s^on-in-law,  he  was  at  last  forsilken  by  hU  tfbki^  lUl 
taken  prisoner.  Though  he  was  kept  in  bohfineniekit  D^Bft' 
leucu^,  yet  he  maintained  himself  like  a  prihc^,  and  ]^<afcAi  tk 
tiihe  in  huntihg,  and  in  feveir  laborious  exerdae.  Iflt  MM 
Antigbnus  offered  Seleucus  all  his  poss^ssioni,  dfad  iVdl  B 
person,  to  pirocut^  his  f^ither's  liberty ;  bdt  all  f^rav^  Ufltflifc 
iiig,  and  Demetrius  died  in  the  54th  ydir  of  httage,  iftbf  1881* 
fihemcHt  0f  thre^  vears.  His  remains  ^irUke  giVMi  16  AnlMHfe 
and  honoured  wHh  a  splendid  ftmeMl  lit  CbrinA,  Md  ftfHW 
conveyed  to  EKsiiftfetftus.    Hia  pbsbeniy  itfhalBMI  ih 
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n  dirone,  till  Perseus  was  conquered  by  tin 
B.  Demetrhn  was  equally  fond  of  dissipation  among 
nlule,  and  of  military  glory  in  the  field.  His  m^nious 
ina.  his  warlike  engines,  and  stupendous  machines  in  hia 
b  the  Rhodians,  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a.  great 
.     But  he  is  blamed  for  voluptuous  indulgenciea ;  andf 

nil  (irectan  prince  Imd  more  wives  and  concubines, 
action  aud  reverence  to  his  father,  however,  has  been 
rlmired.  Antigonus  desired  the  ambassadors  of  a  foreiga 
,0  remark,  the  cordiality  and  friendship  which  subsisted 
I  him  ani)  his  son. 
El'Cl'S   I,,    sirnamed  Nicator,   or   The   Conqueror, 

Syria,  was  son  of  a  Macedonian  named  Antiochus,  a 
under  king  Philip.  Seleucus  entered,  when  young,  into 
"ice  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to 
irtant  comnuuid ;  and,  after  the  death  of  that  conqueror, 
placed  by  Perdiccas  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  On 
sion  of  the  provinces  made  by  Antipater,  the  goveror 

that  of  Babylon  was  entrusted  to  Seleucus,  in  whidl 
1  he  opposed  the  advance  of  Kumenes  against  Anti- 

When,  however,  that  leader,  after  the  death  of  Eu- 
marched  to  Babylon,  he  showed  such  a  hostile  dispo-' 
iitards  Seleucus,  that  the  latter  thought  it  necessaiy  to 
iige  with  Ptolemy,  kmg  of  Egypt.  Upon  the  defeat  at 
his,  the  son  of  Antigonus,    by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus  re- 

hia  goverranent  of  Babylon,  and  added  to  it  Media  saii 
,  which  he  wrested  from  Nicanor,  the  governor,  for 
ina.  Demetrius  afterwards  expelled  Seleucus  &oni 
I,  but  he  soon  returned,  and  durably  eslabUshed  bU 
y.  He  then  jiroceeded  with  a  powernil  army  into  th0 
onquered  and  slew  Nicanor;  and,  marching  through 
Baetria,  and  Hyrcania,  subdued  those  countries,  and 
Tr  provinces  which  had  formed  part  of  Alexander's  em- 
this  side  the  Indus,  From  these  important  victories  he 
I  the  name  of  Nicator;  and  the  other  successful  captain* 
ander  taking;  the  title  of  kings,  in  the  year  306  B.  C, 
ned  their  example.  The  historical  era  of  the  Seleud- 
fever,  commenced  six  years  earlier  than  this,  viz,  in  the 
i  B.  C.,  when  he  recovered  Babylon.  He  now  marched 
n  the  districts  of  India  Proper,  conquered  by  Alexander, 
ere  occupied  by  an  Indian  named  Sandrocottus ;  but 

opposed  by  so  large  a  force,  that  he  thought  it  ex- 
to  leave  luin  in  possession,  on  condition  of  being  sup- 
r  him  with  500  elephants.  One  reason  of  his  making 
ity  wa«  the  necessity  of  joinnig  with  Cassander,  Lysim&- 
n  Ptolemy,  hi  order  to  reduce  the  overgrown  power  of 
■L  wfaira  menaced  the  independence  of  them  alL 
Bmc  wu  eflected   by  the  great  battle  of  Ipsns,  in 
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which  Antigonua  lost  his  Ufe.  His  dominions  were  shared  by 
the  four  confederate  nionarchs,  previously  to  which  Seleucua 
had  seized  the  province  of  Upper  Syria,  and  founded  the 
famous  city  of  Antioch.  He  also  built  other  cities  in  the  same 
province,  to  which  he  gave  family  names^  as  Seleucia,  from  him- 
self; Apamea,  from  his  wife;  and  Laodice,  from  his  mother; 
and  as  he  was  a  great  founder  of  cities  in  all  his  territories,  he 
filled  Asia  with  places  bearing  the  names  of  his  family.  After 
this  he  built  Seleucia,  on  the  Tigris,  which  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  cities  in  the  East,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  de- 
sertion  and  ruin  of  Babylon.  In  many  of  his  new  cities  he 
settled  colonies  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  endowed  with  ample 
privileges,  and  to  him  was  owing  the  establishment  in  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  When  he  wis 
advanced  in  years,  he  is  said  to  have  resigned  to  his  son  Anti(^ 
chus,  his  wife  Stratonice,  and  with  her  he  resigned  to  the  prince 
all  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  Seleucus  and  Lysinijachus 
were  now  the  only  survivors  of  Alexander's  captains ;  and  a 
domestic  tragedy  having  taken  place  in  the  family  of  the  latter, 
some  of  its  members  took  renige  in  the  court  of  Seleucus, 
whom  they  urged  to  make  war  upon  Lysimachus.  He  accord- 
ingly invaded,  with  a  very  powerful  army,  the  territories  of 
Lysimachus,  in  Asia  Minor.  That  prince  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont  to  protect  them,  and  a  most  bloody  battle  was  fouffht  be- 
tween the  rivals  in  Phrygia,  in  which  Lysimachus  was  wan,  in 
the  year  B.  C.  281 .  Seleucus  took  possession  of  his  domimonsi 
but  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory,  for  as  he  wai 
marching  into  Macedonia,  seven  months  after,  he  was  treacher- 
ously murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  one  of  the  furitives  firov 
the  court  of  Lysunachus.  Seleucus  died  in  the  43a  year  from 
the  death  of  Alexander,  and  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  prince  of  splendid  qualities,  mild  and  equitable  in  his 
government,  and  a  patron  of  letters  and  learned  men. 

ANTIOCHUS  L,  sumamed  Soter,  was  son  of  Seleuciu» 
and  king  of  Syria  and  Asia.  He  made  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  He  fell  into  t 
lingering  disease,  which  none  of  his  father  s  physicians  couU 
cure  for  some  time,  till  it  was  discovered  that  his  pulse  wtf 
more  irre^lar  than  usual  when  Stratonice,  his  step-mother» 
entered  his  room,  and  that  love  for  her  was  the  cause  of  hii 
illness.  This  was  told  to  the  father,  who  willingly  gave  Stift* 
tonice  to  his  son,  that  his  immoderate  love  might  not  cause  hii 
death.     He  died  291  B.  C,  after  a  reign  of  19  years. 

STRATONICE,  the  beautifiil  daughter  of  Demetrioi 
Poliorcetes,  and  the  wife,  first  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  and  afterwards  of  his  son,  Antiochus  Soter,  widi  his  fidl 
consent.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  extraordinaiji 
and  if  any  thing  could  justify  such  an  incestuous  connectin 


tlMTf  woe  indeed  racbt  Antiochus  £dl  aiek,  and  •  wafe  at  tbe 
peiBt  of  death,  to  the  great  nief  of  kia  fathert  but  the  caoae  d 
nii  iDneaa  was  unknowiit  till  Eraaistratua,  the  phyociaiit  obaerv* 
big  Ua  puke  to  beat  high  erery  time  his  step-mother  came  into 
hia  roomy  immediatdv  guessed  the  cause.  Upon  hb  putting 
the  question  to  him,  Antiochus  confessed,  what  iie  had  hitherto 
eonoealedy  his  affection  for  his  stepHoaotiier.  Seleucusi  willing 
to  Mve  hb  son  and  heir,  yielded  up  his  wife,  and  they  were 
imtlailv  marred.  And  tnus  Stratonice  became  the  progenia 
tiK  of  dbat  impious  race  of  princes,  who  afterwards  so  cruelly 
peraecuted  the  Jews.  But  allowing  for  Seleucus*s  total  igno- 
ssnoe  of  the  divine  law,  his  ]^atemal  affection  and  generosity 
in  ao  readily  yielding  up  his  wife,  to  save  his  son,  appear  almost 
an  act  of  virtue.  At  least  it  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
conftnct  of  a  Christian  prince  in  modem  times,  if  a  Christiaift 
we  may  caU  him,  who  murdered  his  subjects  b^  nnllions  finr 
thrir  leliffion.  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  who,  after  hia  son.  Prince 
Cluurlea,  had  seen  ana  was  betrothed  to  the  Princess  E3iiabeth 
of  IVance,  whose  affecticm  for  him  was  mutual,  had  the  moo* 
sferous  barbarity  to  separate  the  lovers,  to  mazrv  the  princesa 
Unael^  and  then  to  murder  his  soil,  the  prince»  because  he  re-^ 
pned  at  his  lot. 

LYSIMACHUS,  king  of  Thrac^  one  of  the  captains  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  rose  from  a  very  mean  condition  to  the 
fcfoiir  of  that  prince.  At  thepartition  of  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander, in  the  year  S23  B.  C,  Thrace,  the  Chersonese,  and  the 
countries  adjacent  to  the  Euxine,  were  allotted  to  Lysimachus. 
When  Antigonus  had  rendered  himself  formidable  to  all  the 
sdier  sharers,  Lysimachus  joined  in  the  league  against  him, 
widi  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Cassander.  By  a  subsequent 
treaty,  Thrace  was  confirmed  to  him ;  and,  in  imitation  of  other 
eiptains,  he  took  the  title  of  king.  He  founded  the  city  of 
Lysimachia,  in  309  B.  C,  and  made  it  his  capital;  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Seleucus  he  gained  the  great  batUe  of  Ipsus.  He 
tfierwards  seized  upon  Macedonia,  naving  first  expelled  Pyrr- 
kBS  from  the  throne ;  but  his  cruelty  rendered  him  truly  odious» 
tad  the  murder  of  his  son  Agathocles  so  offended  his  subjects, 
ftat  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  revolted  firom  him,  and 
ibandoned  the  kingdom.  He  banished  them  into  Asia,  and 
Mared  war  against  Seleucus,  who  had  given  them  a  kind  re- 
ttjption.  He  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle,  in  the  year  B.  C. 
|Sl,  and  in  the  eightieth  of  his  age.  His  body  was  found  in 
tike  heaps  of  the  skin,  by  the  fidelity  of  his  dog,  which  had 
teefuUy  watched  near  it.  With  great  courage  and  abilities, 
ka  was  characterized  by  a  cruel  and  ferocious  disposition,  which 
indered  him  unworthy  of  his  high  fortune.  Justin  mentions 
*9^aurious  fact  concerning  him,  vis.  that  having  offended  Alex- 
Mdei^  he  was,  as  a  punishment,  thrown  into  the  den  of  a 
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furious  lion ;  and  when  the  ravenous  animal  darted  upoiii  hmif 
he  wrapped  his  hand  in  his  mantle,  and  boldly  thrust  it  into 
the  lion*8  mouth,  and,  by  twistirig  his  tongue,  killed  An  adver- 
sary ready  to  devour  him.  This  act  of  courage,  in  self-defence^ 
recommended  him  to  the  monarch,  who  pardoned  and  took  him 
into  his  favour. 

PHILETi£RUS,  an  eunuch,  who  was  made  govetnor  of 
Pergamus,  by  Lysimachtis,  whom  he  afterwaMs  quarreled 
with,  and  made  himself  king  of  that  country,  B.  C.  283.  He 
reigned  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Eti- 
menes  L 

AOATHOCLES,  the  unfortunate  son  of  Lysfanachus,  Mag 
of  Thrace  and  Macedon,  who,  after  defeating  Und  putting  to 
flight  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  was  murdered  b^  his  fktfaer^s 
orders,  at  the  instigation  of  his  step-mbther  Arsmoe,  who  ml 
also  his  wife*s  sister,  B.C. 382. 

CASSANDER  reigned  king  of  Macedon  eighteen  jestm 
was  the  son  of  Antipater.  He  made  several  conquests  m 
Greece,  abolished  democracy  at  Athens,  and  gave  the  go- 
vernment of  that  state  to  the  orator  Demetrius  Philletedi 
Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  havihg  caused  AxMUtai 
and  his  wife  Eurydice,  with  others  of  Cassander's  party,  ttf  M 
put  to  death,  he  besieged  Pydne,  whither  the  queen  nad  rs> 
tired,  took  it  by  stratageln,  and  caused  her  to  be  put  td  deadk 
He  married  Tbessalonice,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  and  VSBbi 
Roxana  and  Alexander,  the  wife  and  son  of  that  conquenik 
At  length  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Seleucus  add  Lf- 
siitiachus,  against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  over  whom  flS 
obtained  a  great  victory,  near  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia,  B.  C.  SOI,  Ami 
died  three  years  after.  ^ 

THESSALONICE,  the  daughter  of  Philip  H.,  king  df 
Macedon,  and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Grreat.  She  was  mankil 
to  Cassander,  and  bore  him  three  sons,  Philip  IV.^  Antipatd^ 
and  Alexander  V.,  but  she  was  murdered  by  her  son  Andpaler^ 

ANTIPATER,  grandson  of  Antipater  of  Macedon,  «d 
son  of  Cassandei*,  by  Thessalonice,  the  sister  of  Alexander  ftl 
Gh*eat ;  a  monster,  who  murdered  his  mother  with  his  dti 
hand,  because  she  favdufed  his  brother  Alexander's  chmii  10 
the  crown,  although  she  Ibegsed  for  her  Hfe,  and  showed  Ui 
her  breasts  that  had  suckled  him,  biit  without  avail. 

ALEXANDER  IV.,  kmg  of  Macedon,  sirnamed  Mg^ 
the  posthumous  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Roxana,  iM 
murdered  alon^  with  his  mother,  by  Cassander/  in  the  fiiW 
teehth  year  of  his  age,  and  noihinal  reign,  B.  C.  810. 

ALEXANDER  V.,  king  of  Macedon,  son  of  Cassaattii 
by  Thessalonice,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Grreat,  after  dl* 
ing  in  the  aid  df  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  to  revenge  his  tfaodMV 
dedth,  who  Was  ttitirdered  by  his  brother  Antitmter,  he  tm^St^ 


^lllAiriaifciHit  Am   jm4    aJRT  lUiiti  iwi  itii*       Hfj  „       fciii^lti    f  ,  it  n,  i  II  1  'tih 

AtJSOLUS;  akfag  of  Cin^    Be^  Artett^rii ;  ^bt  Hm 

to.    ■ 

RTEMlStA  n.,  queett  of  Cam,  W  nkiiiktHdisM  iid; 
ory  by  the  possession  of  mat  qualities^  and  the  AftKta  tn 
igal  regard ;  for,  updh  thfe  death  of  hei  hca^akoA  Mkor 
,  she  displayted  the  mo^  ^kflS>ctbg  nfmpm^  btpiief.  SbH 
i:ed  a  superb  monmnent  to  be  erected  tb  Ihs  ikfmhbxjf; 

ftmous  toonuinent,  which  piissed  fbr  oM  of  fbto  iMVot 
HHis  of  Uie  worlds  %as  called  MauMleikili,  And  fironi  ttdl 
r  magnificent  sepnlchires  aiid  totiiba  haVe  ^rlic^yed  Ui(^iiiifai8 
h  It  was  buut  by  hoar  di^r<^  arehlteets.  .  ^ 
id  Ae  side  which  faced  the  testi  Tnfiottiettt  \aA 
k ;  Leochates  had  the  west ;  ihid  B)rb±il  file  nordL  Rl 
ibo  eihployed  in  raising  a  ^yrainid  over  QM  stittfely  dMttb< 
;  Mhd  the  top  was  adorned  hj  a  diariot  drawn  1^  Ibitt 
siL    The  expenceil  bf  this  edifice  ^Tere  imttens^;  aim  itiSi 

fth  occasion  to  the  philosopher  AiUctagorks  to  i^dalUL 
I  he  saw  it,  "  How  much  nibn^  febmged  ilitd  stofae^ 
liiisia  firequently  visited  Ae  place  where  her  htisaiiMlIf 
\  yfere  deposited;  inixed  #kter  Irith  Ae  etttA  irUdS^ 
;ed  him,  and  then  drank  it  dowii,  fbr .the  pturtMMBbj  kA  ritttf 
ttf  becoming  the  liritig  tomb  bf  h^  debamd  brd !  B^kt 
sd  the  richest  prizes  to  those  who  should  exi^el  in  cotU^dii^ 

panegyric  upon  his  virtues.  Though  the  heart  bf  tiller 
a  was  a  prey  to  the  most  Videitt  sotroW,  yet  fehe  did  bot 
r  a  useless  inactivity  to  ihtetfere  with  the  exalted  ditties  of 
tele,  but  took  the  command  of  her  ahny  iii  a  war  a|^^M: 
Ubodians,  and  is  said  to  have  performed  nlany  wOnderftll 
rits.  She  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  tinted 
Aabitants  with  great  rigour.  She  Caused  two  s(tdtne8  tb 
«eted,  one  of  the  city  of  Rhodes,  habitcid  like  A  slavii  j  attd 
Pilfer  of  herself,  branding  the  city  with  a  hot  irbtt; 
BA,  a  sister  of  queen  Arteihisl^  who  ih&rried  Ifili^ild&s; 
•  ll^  husband's  death  shfe  suc&efeded  to  tticf  thtUhe  Uf 
i ;  but  bteing  expeHed  by  htr  youhgl*  bf  other,  iht  ifeKlffcfl 

El^d^. 

EITAXERXES  III.,  simamed  Ochtid,  sttcclsedM  W» 
r  Artixerxes  11.  on  the  thrbtle  of  Pfersla,  aild  ^ttatUsbed 
sff  on  hiis  throne,  by  murderihg  abote  eifrhty  bf  His  i^e^st 
ibhs.  He  punished  with  death  brie  of  hu  dlBc^  WKb 
iired  a^inst  hihi ;  dhd  recovered  ^gypt.  ^hich  had  t^ 
9 1  destroyed  Sidon  ;  and  rataj^d  tul  Syria;  He  faladt! 
tedilst  the  Cadusii,  and  gready  rewarded  t  P^vilt^^  mjllli 
I  Codoinahus,  fbr  hiis  Uncommdh  valmir.     ©dt  Ws  pfei 


m  ih  Bgyt>t,  his  cruelty  to^tdi  tH«  tiihAbHl;  (Mfeartfed 
ffljcCu ;  and  Biigoas  at  last  ttbii^[ed  His  pnysiKian  ta  pbNHr 
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liim,  B.  C.  337,  and  afterwards  gave  his  flesh  to  be  devoured 
by  cats,  and  made  handles  for  swords  with  his  bones.  Codo- 
manusy  on  account  of  his  virtues,  was  soon  after  made  king  by 
the  people ;  and,  that  he  might  seem  to  possess  as  much  dig- 
nity as  the  house  of  Artaxerxes,  he  reigned  under  the  name  of 
Darius  III. 

BAGOAS,  a  etmuch,  as  the  word  implies,  was  an  E( 
tian,  and  governed  a  long  time  under  Artaxerxes  Ochu8» 
of  Persia,  whom  he  poisoned  to  avenge  the  death  of  Awm, 
which  was  worshipped  by  his  countrymen,  and  slain  by  ttnl 
prince.  He  afterwards  poisoned  the  son  of  Ochus,  and  was 
himsdf  put  to  death  by  Darius  Codomanus,  B.  C.356. 

SISIGAMBIS,  or  SIS YGAMBIS,  the  mother  of  Datiim 
the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family.  The  conqueror  treated  her  with  imconunon  tender- 
ness and  attention;  he  saluted  her  as  his  own  mother,  and 
what  he  had  sternly  denied  to  the  petitions  of  his  £sivourites 
and  ministers,  he  often  granted  to  the  intercession  of  Sisygambit. 
The  regard  of  the  queen  for  Alexander  was  uncommon ;  and, 
indeed,  she  no  sooner  heard  that  he  was  dead,  than  she  lulled 
herself,  unwilling  to  siurvive  the  loss  of  so  generous  an  enemy ; 
though  she  had  seen,  with  less  concern,  the  fall  of  her  aon*i 
kingdom,  the  ruin  of  his  subjects,  and  himself  murdered  by  bii 
servants.  She  had  also  lost,  in  one  day,  her  husband,  and 
eighty  of  her  brothers,  whom  Ochus  had  assassinated  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 

DARIUS  III.,  named  Codomanus,  was  placed  on  Ae 
throne  by  Bagoas,  the  eunuch,  who  had  murdered  Aises^  the 
youngest  son  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  Codomanus  did  no^ 
however,  ftilly  answer  the  expectations  of  Bagoas,  and  he  r^ 
solved  to  destroy  him  also  by  poison ;  but  me  plot  was  dii- 
covered,  and  the  perfidious  eunuch  was  obliged  to  drink  the 
fatal  cup  himself.  The  whole  of  this  prince's  reign  is  dial  of 
a  struggle  against  the  Macedonian  invasion.  Darius  did  not 
take  the  command  of  his  army  in  person,  till  Alexander  ad- 
vanced into  Cilicia.  He  then  proceeded  to  meet  him  in  aD  the 
pomp  of  royalty ;  but  with  a  force  ill  adapted  to  contond  wSk 
such  an  enemy.  He  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  hazard  a  battle, 
contrary  to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  his  Ghreek  allies.  The 
battle  at  Ipsus  was  fought,  and  Darius  took  the  command,  but 
fled  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  left  behind  him  his  shield 
and  mantle.  His  court  was  plundered,  and  his  mother,  wi6^ 
and  children,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror.  In  Taio, 
after  this,  did  Darius  suppUcate  for  an  accommodation ;  Alex- 
ander went  on  in  the  career  of  victory,  and  in  a  second  pitdied 
battle,  at  Gkiagamela,  Darius  again  fought,  and  Bgun  disgrace* 
fully  fled.    He  now  lost  Babybn^  Susa,  PersepoSsf  and  aU  hii 
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^-tlbacht  for  personal  safety  at  Ecbatana ;  but  hia 
Mltd  nUenated  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  and  be 
Beaaus,  governor  of  Bactriana,  who  assumed  the 
.yin  his  stead.  Alexander  closely  pursued  the 
ids  captive  beyond  the  Caspian  Straits.  Here 
nincd  to  remain ;  but  his  resolution  cost  him  his 
p  wounded  by  his  own  subjects,  and  left  weltering 
).  Of  Polystratus,  a  Macedonian,  he  besought  a 
_  er,  which,  being  brought  to  him,  he  desired  that  liis 
swledgments  and  thanks  might  be  conveyed  to  Alexander 
is  kinJness  and  attention  to  his  family,  with  an  earnest  ex- 
ition  that  he  would  avenge  his  death  on  the  traitors, 
us  immediately  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  Polystra- 
This  was  in  the  year  B.  C.  330,  being  ihe  fiftieth  of  the 
irch'a  age,  anrl  the  sixth  of  his  reign.  When  his  enemy, 
ander,  beheld  his  rival  dead,  he  is  said  to  have  wept  over 
to  have  covered  the  body  with  his  cloak,  and  sent  it  to  be 
limed,  and   interred   with   the   remams    of   the   Persian 


3TIS,  governor  of  Gaza,  under  Darius,  famous  for  his 
IT  and  loyalty ;  he  defended  a  place  of  consequence  against 
aoder,  who  was  there  shot  through  the  shoulder.  Betis, 
jng  him  slain,  returned  triumphantly  to  the  dty ;  but,  in  n 
id  aesault,  he  was  wounded  and  brought  to  Alexander,  who 
ented  him  for  his  arrogance. 

BMNON,  a  native  of  Rhodes,  was  a  general  in  the  ser- 
ot  the  last  Persian  king,  Dariu.^,  whom  be  served,  with 
:  fidelity,  against  Alexander  the  Great,  "^Vbcn  that 
iieror  had  landed  in  Asia,  and  was  advancing  up  the 
try,  Memnon  advi.-;c(l  him  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  but  lay 
!  the  country  bifore  the  invader.  His  counsel  was  re- 
i,  and  the  battio  of  the  Granicus,  in  the  year  B.C.  334,- 
red,  in  which  IMumnon,  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  merce- 
8,  lUsplayed  the  greatei^t  valour.  After  the  defeat,  he  ob- 
it the  most  honourable  conditions,  and  was  almost  iminedi- 
after  created  the  high  admiral  of  Darius,  and  governor  of 
sr  Asia.  He  had  now  the  important  command  of  the 
>f  Halicamassus,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Alexander,  and 
oyed  every  effort  in  his  power  to  save  it.  The  siege  was 
nued  a  long  time,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Maccdonianit 
heir  lives  before  the  pl;ice.  Memnon  was  generous  as  well 
nirageous;  for  when  the  fiigitive  commanders,  through 
d  of  Alexander,  opposed  the  demand  from  the  Mace- 
ju,  of  permission  to  bury  their  dead,  he  would  not  listen 
At  remiinntrftnces,  alit-ging  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  Greek 
fuse  the  rites  of  burial  even  to  an  enemy.  And  hearing 
af  bu  soldiers  abusing  Alexander  in  gross  and  vulgar 
'  •  struck  hbi  with  his  javelin,  saying,  "  I  hired  you  to 
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fight  Alexander,  not  to  revile  him.**  When  he  found  t^  plaoB 
no  longer  tenable,  he  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  the  citiide1| 
and  with  his  troops  and  the  inhabitants^  with  their  effects,  em- 
barked for  the  island  of  Cos.  He  then  advised  Darius  to  make 
a  powerfid  diversion  into  Macedonia,  as  the  only  means  of  sav- 
ing himself  from  destruction.  Darius  save  him  fiill  power  to 
levy  troops,  and  he  exerted  himself  with  so  much  vigour,  that 
he  reduced  several  of  the  Cyclades,  and  tl^e  islands  of  Chios 
and  Lesbos,  excepting  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  the  latter. 
While  carrying  on  the  siege  against  that  city  he  died,  and  tfaifs 
freed  Alexander  from  the  only  foe  of  whom  he  sUk^  in  ^we. 
Memnon  had  married  Barsine,  a  Persian  lady  of  high  rank, 
who,  with  her  children,  remained  at  the  court  of  Danus  aona 
time,  till  at  length  she  fell  under  the  power  of  the  conqueror, 
who  took  her  to  his  bed,  and  had  a  son  by  her. 

BESSUS,  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who,  after  the  battk  of 
Arbela,  seized  Darius,  his  sovereign,  and  had  him  put  to  dea^ 
After  this  murder  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  some 
time  after  brought  before  Alexander,  who  gave  him  to  OxatKih 
the  brother  of  Darius.  The  prince  ordered  his  hands  ^na 
ears  to  be  cut  oiBT,  and  his  body  to  be  exposed  on  a  cross,  an} 
shot  at  by  the  soldiers. 

DIO^YSIUS,  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  in  Pontus,  in  the  agp 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  death  of  the  conouenr, 
and  of  Perdiccas,  he  married  Amestris,  the  niece  or  )dag 
Darius,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He  was  of  such  an  im- 
common  corpulence  that  he  never  exposed  his  person  in  public^ 
and  when  he  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  he  abms 

E laced  himself  in  a  chair,  which  was  conveniently  made  to  hide 
is  face  and  person  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  When 
he  was  asleep  it  was  difficult  to  awake  him,  without  boning 
his  flesh  with  pins.  He  died  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
As  his  reign  was  remarkable  for  mildness  and  popularity,  bis 
death  was  severely  lamented  by  his  subjects.  He  left  two  foos 
and  a  daughter,  and  appointed  his  widow  queen-regent. 

ANTIGONUS  GONATUS,  son  of  DemetriusPoUoicetes, 
and  grandson  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia.  He  was  eminently 
distinguished  by  his  fuial  affection,  humanity,  and  mild  4¥V^ 
sition.  At  his  father  s  death,  which  he  greatly  laqientMli  he 
succeeded  him  in  all  his  European  dominions,  as  if  ell  a$  m  th# 
kingdom  of  Macedon,  and  other  cities  in  Greec^.  The  UfauW 
having  invaded  his  country,  he  defeated  and  expelled  tl^^; 
but  not  long  after,  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  routed  hiip.  Yet 
when  Pyrrhus  was  slain  at  Argos,  and  nis  head  hrqugbt  tq  ^ttj^ 
gonus  by  liis  son,  he  was  much  displeased;  and,  covefJQg  it 
with  his  robe,  ordered  the  body  to  be  se^rch^d  for,  ^^nd  honour- 
ablv  interred.  His  kind  treatment  of  Helen^  the  90ft,  of  that 
unrortunate  king,  whp  had  fallen  into  his  luiPfU,  iffs  fqiwitty 


PHiur  II.  Iff  nW4H^r  ^fBosTBs.  ^ 

The  taking  of  I     ci^  Qf  Coni^  bj  iaip^K,  vw 

iiieit  action  of  bis  I       'L^i^  ^7  W^  Ii^  mfttptaiBctf  4e 

It  of  the  smiUl  state    ui  Greece,  «od  enlarged  his  owq 

^MU.     By  cultivjitiii^  the  arts  pf  Vfce,  he  not  only  *e- 

%WV  affections  of  his  Bul^ects  to  hinjaelf,  b|it  to  his  de- 

,J»at»-      His   designs  were  opfwwd   by  the   Azcheu)^ 

ided  by  Aratus,  who  recovered  Cqiintli ;  but  })e  pursued  bis 

Clan,  and  left  his  kingdom  in  peace,  about  the  eightietb  ye«r  ai 
I*  lift;,  anil  thirty-fourth  of  bia  mga,  9-  C-  ^^t  *nd  Tss  suc- 
^^l^^d  bv  his  son  Demetrius  II< 

^■k^RHUS,  a  king  of  £pirus,  descended  from  AduHoi, 
^Hmic  side  of  hie>  mother,  and  frqpi  ^ercule3  by  that  of  bis 
iHVf,  and  son  of  (Kacides  and  Pbtbta.  fifi  was  saved,  wb^ 
an  tofant.  by  the  lideUty  of  bis  serr^tSt  frpjn  the  pursuif:;;  pf 
the  enemies  of  liis  father,  who  b^  b^U  Iwwsb^  ^V  bis 
kin^oni  1  and  he  was  carried  tq  (nie  courf:  of  GQsfidas^  laaa  fif 
tnyricuui,  who  educated  lijin  with  ffJKlA  tfaideriW*  Cu- 
uoder,  king  of  Macedonia,  wiabed  to  jde^tatich  hioii  4S  he  bad 
so  mucli  to  dread  from  him;  but  Glautias  Bot  only  refiise^  to 
debvei  him  up  into  the  hands  of  bis  enemy,  but  be  er^  went 
with  an  army,  and  placed  him  on  tbe  |bro°B  pf  Bpinu,  tbou^ 
only  twelve  years  of  age.  About  five  years  ftfipr,  ttw  absence 
of  ryrriius.  to  attend  uie  nuptiala  of  ooe  of  the  daughters  (^ 
Glautias,  raised  new  eonnnodona.  The  mRnarcb  was  eiqpelle4 
from  hif  tlirone  by  Neoptolemus,  vbo  ha4  usurped  it  after  the 
d«Dtb  of  (Eacidea;  ami  being  still  without  resources,  b^  ap- 
g^  to  his  brother-in-law  Ottuetrius  for  assistance.  He  ac- 
ogBpanied  Demetrius  at  tbe  battl«  of  Ipsus,  and  fought  there 
vtn)  all  tJie  prudcuceand  intrepidity  of  an  experienced  general. 
He  aAemards  passed  into  Kgypt,  where,  by  ois  marriage  with 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice,  he  soon  obtained  a  suf- 
ficient fiirte  to  attemnt  tlie  recovery  of  his  throne.  He  »a» 
■accessfid  in  the  undertaking;  but,  to  remove  all  causes  of 
quarrel,  he  took  the  usurper  to  share  with  him  the  royalty, 
and  some  time  aller  he  put  him  to  death,  under  pretence  that 
be  bad  attempted  to  poisun  him.  In  the  subsequent  years  of 
his  reif^Ti,  I'yrrhus  engaged  in  the  quarrels  which  disturbed  tb^ 
peace  of  the  Maccdoniau  monarchy ;  he  marched  agunst  De- 
netn'uii,  and  gave  the  Macedonian  soldiers  fresh  proofs  of  his 
nlour  and  aetivity.  By  dissimulation  he  ingratiated  himself 
In  the  minds  of  his  enemy's  subjects,  and  when  Demetrius 
Ubouri-d  under  a  momentary  illness,  Pyrrhus  made  an  attempt 
Upon  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  which,  if  not  then  successful, 
sooti  af^er  rendered  him  the  master  of  the  Ipngdonf.  This  be 
aharvd  with  Lysimuchus  for  seven  months,  till  the  jealousy  of 
tbe  Mncvdoi  i,  and  the  ambition  of  his  colleague,  oblued 
him  to  retire  i'yrrhus  was  mutating  n«v  conquests,  vSep 
m^  ••» ^.         ^jjpj  [jjp,  ^^  ijjjy^  jQ  g^l  t|,g„  Sgaiost  the 
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encroachinff  power  of  Rome.  He  gladly  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, but  his  pa^isage  across  the  Adriatic  proved  nearly  fatal, 
and  he  reached  the  shores  of  Italy,  after  the  loss  of  the  greatest 
part  of  his  troops  in  a  stomi.  At  his  entrance  into  Tarentunii 
B.  C.  ^80,  he  began  to  refonn  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
and,  by  introducing  the  strictest  discipline  among  their  troops, 
to  accustom  them  to  bear  fatigue,  and  to  despise  dangers.  In 
the  first  battle  which  he  fought  with  the  Romans,  he  obtained 
the  victory  ;  but  for  this  he  was  more  particularly  indebted  to 
his  elephants,  whose  bulk  and  uncommon  appearance  astonished 
the  Romans,  and  terrified  their  cavalry.  The  number  of  the 
slain  was  equal  on  both  sides,  and  the  conqueror  said  that  such 
another  victory  would  totally  ruin  him.  He  also  sent  Cineas, 
his  chief  minister,  to  Rome,  and,  though  victorious,  he  sued  for 
peace.  These  offers  of  peace  were  refused  ;  and  when  Pyrrhus 
questioned  Cineas  about  the  manners  and  the  character  of  the 
Romans,  the  sagacious  minister  rephed,  that  their  senate  was  a 
venerable  assembly  of  kings,  and  that  to  fight  against  them  was 
to  attack  another  Hydra.  A  second  battle  was  soon  afler 
fought  near  Asculum,  but  the  slaughter  was  so  great,  and  the 
valour  so  conspicuous  on  both  sides,  that  the  Romans  and  their 
enemies  reciprocally  claimed  the  victory  as  their  own.  Pyrrhus 
still  continued  the  war  in  favour  of  the  Tarentines,  when  he  was 
invited  into  Sicily  by  the  inhabitants,  who  laboured  under  the 
yoke  of  Carthage,  and  the  cnielty  of  their  own  petty  tjTants. 
This  fondness  of  novelty  soon  determined  him  to  quit  Italy ;  he 
left  a  garrison  at  Tarentum,  and  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
he  obtained  two  victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  took 
many  of  their  towns.  He  was  for  a  while  successful,  and 
fonned  the  project  of  invading  Africa  ;  but  soon  his  popularity 
vanished,  his  troops  became  insolent,  and  he  behaved  with 
haughtiness,  and  snowed  himself  oppressive,  so  that  his  return 
to  Italy  was  deemed  a  fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He  had 
no  sooner  arrived  at  Tarentum,  than  he  renewed  hostilities  with 
the  Romans,  with  great  acrimony ;  but  when  his  army  of  80,000 
men  had  been  defeated  by  20,000  of  the  enemy,  under  Curius, 
he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  B.  C.  27  V,  ashamed  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  mortified  by  the  victories  which  had  been  obtained 
over  one  of  the  descendants  of  Achilles.  In  Epirus  he  began 
to  repair  his  military  character,  by  attacking  Anti^onus,  who 
was  then  on  the  Macedonian  throne.  He  gained  some  ad- 
vantages over  his  enemy,  and  was  at  last  restored  to  the  throne 
of  Macedonia.  He  afterwards  marched  against  Sparta,  at  the 
request  of  Cleonymus ;  but  when  all  his  vigorous  operations 
were  insufficient  to  take  the  capital  of  Laconia,  he  retired  to 
Argos,  where  the  treachery  of  Aristeus  invited  him.  The 
Argives  desired  him  to  retire,  and  not  to  interfere  in  the  affurs 
of  their  republic,  which  were  confounded  by  the  ambition  of 
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^Hj^bilr  nobloa.  He  complied  witli  their  vUhes;  but,  in 
^pHt^  be  mitrched  his  forces  into  the  town,  and  might  have 
P^JUnuelf  master  of  the  place,  had  not  he  retarded  his  pro- 
■■  bjr  KOtering  it  with  his  elephants.  The  combat  that  eii- 
td  wu  obstinate  and  bloody ;  and  the  monarch,  to  flght  with 
m  buldiiess,  and  to  encounter  dangers  with  more  facility, 
changed  his  dress.  He  was  attacked  by  one  of  the  enemy ; 
t  as  ne  was  going  to  run  Iiim  through,  in  his  own  defence* 
e  mother  of  the  Argive,  who  saw  her  son's  danger  from  the 
p  of  the  house,  threw  down  a  tile,  and  brought  Pyrrhus  to 
e  ground.  His  )iead  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Antigonus,  who 
Te  his  remains  a  magnificent  fiinerai,  and  presented  hia  ashes 

his  son  Helenus,  2~)i  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Pyr- 
us  has  been  deservedly  commended  for  his  talents  as  a  general ; 
d  not  only  hi;!  friends,  but  also  his  enemies,  have  been  warm 

extolling  him ;  and  Hannibal  declared,  that,  for  experience 
d  sagacity,  the  king  of  Epirus  was  the  first  of  commanders. 
e  had  chosen  Alexander  tlie  Great  for  a  model,  and  in  every 
tag  he  wished  not  only  to  imitate,  but  to  surpass  him.  In  the 
t  of  war  none  were  superior  to  him ;  he  made  it  not  only  his 
Illy  as  a  general,  but  he  even  wrote  many  books  on  encainp' 
ents,  and  the  different  ways  of  training  up  an  army ;  and  what- 
er  he  did,  was  by  principle  and  rule.  His  uncommon  under- 
uding,  and  Ids  penetration,  are  also  admired ;  but  the  general 
wnTGly  censured,  who  has  no  sooner  conquered  a  country 
MIt  be  looks  for  other  victories,  without  regarding  or  securing 
brt  he  has  already  obtained,  by  measures  and  regulation! 
mourable  to  hinisefr,  and  advantageous  to  his  subjects.  The 
omans  passed  great  encomiums  upon  him ;  and  Pyrrhus  was 
»  less  struck  with  their  magnanimity  and  valour ;  so  much, 
deed,  that  he  exclaimed,  that  if  he  had  soldiers  like  the 
omans,  or  if  the  Komana  had  him  for  a  general,  he  would 
■ve  no  corner  of  the  earth  unseen,  and  no  nation  unconquered. 
jnrhus  married  many  wives,  and  all  for  pohtical  reasons ;  be- 
ilca  Aotigune,  he  had  Lanassa,  the  daughter  of  Agathocles, 
I  also  ft  daughter  of  Antoleon,  king  of  Psonia.  His  children, 
I  hia  biographer  observes,  derived  a  warlike  spirit  firom  their 
iher ;  and  when  he  was  asked  by  one  to  which  of  them  he 
lould  leave  the  kingilom  of  Epulis,  he  replied,  "  to  him  who 
la  the  sharpest  swi>rd," 

CYNEAS,  or  CINEAS,  a  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
ifinia,  more  distinguished  by  his  talcnuthan  by  his  birth.  He 
■d  been  instructed  in  oratory  by  Demosthenes,  and  in  military 
lelici  by  the  most  celebrated  officers  in  Alexander's  army. 
O  r*markal>Ie  was  he  fur  the  arts  of  persuasion,  that  his  sove- 
lued  to  compliment  him  with  having  gained  more  towns 
a  elo(Hience,  than  he  could  ever  have  conquered  by  force 
pu.  Jia  was  indeed  an  enemy  to  * 
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mankind,  when  undertaken  for  the  gratification  of  amUtiooi 
projects.  He  was  of  the  Epicurean  sect ;  and  wasperpetn^Bv 
urguig  upon  the  mind  of  his  king  the  maxim,  "  Tnat  no  mi' 
dition  to  his  territory,  no  augmentation  of  power,  oould  aU 
one  ingredient  to  the  happiness  already  within  hia  leadb" 
Pyrrhus,  however,  was  a  warrior  and  a  King,  and  not  a  phi* 
losopher;  he  determined  on  conquest,  and  forced  vpon  hb 
minister  a  chief  command.  After  a  decisive  victory  over  Ae 
Romans,  in  the  year  B.  C.  280,  Cyneas  proposed  to  negoAitB; 
the  king  consented,  and  sent  him  to  Home  for  the  purpose. 
In  this  he  was  unsuccessful ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  told  Kynrini 
that  the  Roman  senate  seemed  to  him  an  assembly  of  Vagu 
Cyneas  made  a  second  attempt,  but  with  no  better  racceaa  thio 
before.  He  was  afterwards  despatohed  to  Sicily,  andprepoMl 
the  way  for  his  master's  reception  in  that  island.  From  Ais 
period  no  more  is  heard  of  Cyneas ;  he  is  recorded  by  Ffaqr 
and  others  as  a  most  extraordinary  instance  of  the  powm  m 
memory ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  able,  the  day  after  nb  arrMI 
in  Rome,  to  salute  all  the  senators  and  knights  by  their 
As  an  author,  he  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  having,  in 
tion  ^-ith  the  king,  his  master,  composed  a  treatise  on  die 
tary  art. 

PTOLEMY,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epims,  by  AnligM^ 
who  was  left  governor  of  Epirus,  while  his  father  was  abaoft  ie 
Italy,  fighting  against  the  Romans.    He  governed  with 

Srudence,  but  was  killed,  fighting  bravely  in  Pyrrhus*a 
ition  against  Sparta  and  Argos. 
ALEXANDER  II.,    of  Epirus,  the  son  of  the 
Pyrrhus,  married  his  own  sister  Olympias,  and  had 
success  in  his  wars  with  the  neighbouring  monarchs. 

MILO,  a  fjeneral  of  the  forces  of  Pyrrhus.  He  wi 
governor  of  Tarentum ;  and,  that  he  might  be  reminded  of  Vi 
duty  to  his  sovereign,  Pyrrhus  sent  him,  as  a  present, 
which  was  covered  with  the  skin  of  Nicias  the  physieiaa^ 
had  perfidiously  made  an  ofler  to  the  Romans  to  poiaon  hk  rofrf 
master  for  a  sum  of  money. 

CL  EON  YMUS,  contemporary  with  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epiroib 
left  Lacedsemon  on  public  and  private  discontents.  He  wm 
the  son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  king  of  Sparta;  but,  becanse  of  Ui 
violent  and  imperious  humour,  the  Lacedsemonians  had  no  rf» 
Section  for,  nor  confidence  in  liiui ;  and  left  all  the  itjyal  00- 
thority  to  Areus,  his  brother's  son.  Thus  much  for  the  ottbil 
discontents ;  here  follow  the  domestic  ones.  Being  ofieoif 
advanced  in  years,  he  had  married  Chelidonia,  a  prinoOM  of  W 
blood,  und  daughter  of  I^icotychides,  a  very  beao^Hid  wooMi) 
but  she  loved,  verv  passionately.  Aero  ii,  a  ^  ry  ~ 
youth,  the  son  of  king  Areus.     That  IM 

great  deal  of  trouble  and  infamy  to  t    i  ale- 
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nmi  ftv  every  one  kisftw  the  oonducl  of  bii  wifi^  vd  that 
Aftdmpmd  hui.    So  thati  beinff  fuU  of  grief  and  angeri  he 
left .  Laoedaemon,  and  went  to  lolicit  Pjnrhjus  to  make  war  with 
tlia  Laoedttmcmians.    Pyrrhua  came  near  the  city  with  a  nu* 
nMBona  army»  and  might  have  taken  it  at  the  first  onseti  if  he 
had  fcttowed  ihe  advice  of  Qeonymus,  which  was  to  attack  it 
DHiiediatelyy  without  giving  the  few  inhabitants^  that  Arena 
had  left  thuere,  time  to  recover  their  surprise.    Areus  was  at 
that  time  in  die  isle  of  Crete,  to  assist  the  Gortynians*    Pyr- 
rhoa,  Rearing  the  city  would  be  phmdered  if  he  entered  it  in  the 
nl(^it»  defierred  the  attack  till  the  nextday.    He  was  so  vigor* 
€mtiw  repulsed  in  all  tbe  assaults  that  he  gave,  dther  bddre 
or  mer  Areus*s  return,  that  he  found  himi^  oU^ed  to  give 
Offer  hk  enterprise.    We  must  not  forget  the  courage  that  the' 
wosnen  of  Lacedsemon  showed  on  that  occasion.    It  was  rie» 
sobed  to  send  them  away  in  the  night  to  Crete,  but  thejr  op- 
poaed  it;  and  Archidamia  came,  vnth  sword  in  hand,  into  ^ 
nonntr,  complaining,  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest,  that  they  ws^ra* 
dmught  capable  of  survivinff  the  destruction  of  their  coun^. 
They  laboured  all  the  night  on  the  intrenchment  that  Was 
made  against  the  enemy.     CheUdonk  was  the  only  wovnan  that 
remamed  diiut  up.    She  put  a  rope  about  her  neck,  that,  in  caae 
of*  neoessity,  she  might  prevent  herself  fidUng  alive  into  the 
handa  of  her  husband.    Her  gallant  Acrotatus  did  wonders ; 
and,  as  he  returned  from  the  place  where  he  had  repulsed  the 
enemy*s  assaults,  and  was  proud  of  his  victory,  he  seemed 
taller  and  more  beautiful  than  ever  to  the  women  of  Lacedse- 
mon, so  that  they  cried  out  that  Ciielidonis  was  very  happy  to 
he  beloved  by  such  a  man.     The  old  men  followed  him  with  a 
tiwusand  acclamations,  exhorting  him  to  continue  to  cherish 
Chdidonis. 

HI£KO  II.,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  son  of  Hicrocles,  a  de- 
scendant of  Gclon.  His  mother  was  a  female  slave ;  and  the 
&lher  was  so  ashamed  of  his  offspring,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
cedered  him  to  be  exposed  in  the  woods,  where  he  was  nou- 
rished with  wild  honey.  His  escape  from  the  pangs  of  death 
was  regarded  as  little  short  of  a  miracle ;  and  he  was,  on  that 
aeoount,  brought  home,  and  very  carefully  educated.  He  soon 
became  distinguished  among  his  companions,  as  well  by  his 
desterity  in  all  manly  exercises,  as  by  his  readiness  in  receiving 
ition.  As  a  warrior,  he  served,  in  his  youth,  under  Pyr- 
i,  kmg  of  Epirus,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  re- 
jteided  as  one  of  the  ablest  commanders  of  his  army.  On  the 
leparture  of  Pyrrhus  from  Sicily,  Syracuse  became  a  prey  to 
the  fiurtious.  Hiero,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  entered  the  city 
Hith  his  colleague,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  To 
ritaiffthen  his  interest  among  the  people,  he  married  tfae 
flngfater  of  Septines,  a  person  of  great  authority,;  and  com- 
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mitted  the  domestic  management  to  his  father-in-law,  while  he 
was  absent  in  the  field.  There  were  at  this  time  large  bodies 
of  mercenaries  in  pay,  whose  insolent  and  mutinous  spirit  was 
the  source  of  constant  disturbances.  Hiero  fireed  himself  from 
these  by  a  stratagem,  which  was  more  successful  than  honour- 
able. Leading  me  whole  army  against  the  Mamertini,  a  fisro- 
cious  body  of  adventurers,  who  had  seized  upon  Mesaana,  he 
formed  two  separate  divisions  of  the  mercenaries  and  Syra- 
cusans,  and  ordered  the  former  to  attack  the  enemy,  pretend- 
ing that  he  meant  to  support  them  with  the  latter.  They  en- 
tered on  the  contest  with  the  utmost  degree  of  valour/  and 
were,  in  the  .end»  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  When  Hiero 
saw  that  he  had  nothing  now  to  fear  from  his  allies,  he  supplied 
their  places  with  the  Syracusan  military,  who,  without  diffi- 
culty, gave  the  Mamertini  a  signal  defeat,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  account  of  this  suc- 
cess he  was  unanimously  raised  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse^ 
about  the  year  B.  C.  266.  In  a  short  time  he  ofiered  terms 
of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Romans,  which  were  readily 
accepted;  and  he  ever  after  continued  the  steadiest  of  aU 
the  foreign  friends  of  the  republic,  and  as  a  reward  of 
his  constancy  he  enjoyed  a  long  and  prosperous  rei^  of 
almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  His  mild  and  equitable 
rule  extinguished  party  animosities  among  his  people,  while 
his  attention  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  enabled  him  to  pa- 
tronize all  the  arts  by  which  a  nation  is  made  flourishinff .  tie 
undertook,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Archimedes,  accomplished, 
some  public  wori^  of  great  magnificence.  He  encouraged 
commerce,  and  fitted  out  numerous  fleets  of  trading  vessels  to 
convey  the  superfluous  harvests  of  Sicily  to  other  countries; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  commercial  spirit  of  Hiero  was  fiiDy 
allied  to  the  liberality  of  princely  opulence.  He  relieved  die 
Rhodians,  after  a  most  disastrous  earthquake,  with  a  hundred 
talents  in  money,  and  many  other  valuable  donations.  After 
the  fieital  battle  of  Thrasymenes,  in  the  second  punic  war,  he 
sent  a  fleet,  laden  with  provisions,  to  the  port  of  Ostia^  and  di- 
rected his  ambassadors,  aftier  condolences  expressed  in  the 
most  pathetic  terms,  to  offer  to  the  republic  these  and  what- 
ever  other  supplies  it  might  stand  in  need  of;  and  also,  tar  the 
sake  of  the  augury,  to  accept  of  a  statue  of  Victory,  of  pue 
gold,  weighing  three  hundred  pounds.  The  senate  was  fa^^dr 
gratified  with  this  mark  of  attachment  at  such  a  period,  and 
decreed  that  the  Victory  should  be  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Hiero,  notwithstanding  his  seal  ror  die 
cause  of  the  republic,  was  mortified  by  the  conduct  of  hh  aoB 
Gelon,  who  openly  declared  for  the  Carthi  i  nsj  and  hf 
his  influence  would  probably  have  obliged  i  A  ftlher  Id 
a  passive  acquiescence  in  lus  measures/had      n      i>eeii  canied 
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off  by  a  sudden  illness.  Hiero  died  about  the  year  B.C.  210, 
in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-second  of  his 
reign.  He  was  universally  regretted ;  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Sicily  showed,  by  their  lamentations,  that  they  had  lost  a 
common  father  and  an  affectionate  friend.  He  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  literature,  and  wrote  a  book  on  agriculture. 

6ISCO,  son  of  Hamilcon,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was 
banished  from  his  country  by  the  influence  of  his  enemies.  He 
was  afterwards  recalled,  and  empowered  by  the  Carthaginians 
to  punish,  in  what  manner  he  pleased,  those  who  had  occa- 
sioned his  banishment.  He  was  satisfied  to  sec  them  prostrate 
on  the  ^ound,  and  to  place  his  foot  on  their  neck,  showing 
that  independence  and  forgiveness  are  two  of  the  most  brilliant 
virtues  of  a  great  mind.  He  was  made  general  soon  aft^r,  in 
Sunly,  against  the  Corinthians,  about  309  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  by  his  success  and  intrepidity  he  obliged  the 
enemies  of  his  country  to  sue  for  peace. 

HANNO,  a  general  of  the  Cartha^nians,  who  sailed  round 
Africa,  and  flourished  about  300  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  entered  the  ocean  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  dis- 
covered several  countries.  He  would  have  continued  his  navi- 
gation had  he  not  run  short  of  provisions.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  voyage,  which  Sigismund  Gelenius  published  in  Greek  at 
BasQ,  m  A.D.  523. 

AMILCAR,  a  Carthaginian  general  of  great  eloquence  and 
conning,  sumamed  Rhodanus.  When  the  Athenians  were 
afitud  of  Alexander,  Amilcar  went  to  his  camp,  gained  his  con- 
fidence, and  secretly  transmitted  an  account  of  all  his  schemes 
to  Athens. 

AMILCAR,  a  Carthaginian,  whom  the  Syracusans  called  to 
their  assistance  against  the  tyrant  Agathocles,  who  besieged 
their  city.  Amilcar  soon  after  favoured  the  interest  of  Aga- 
thocles, for  which  he  was  accused  at  Carthage.  He  died  in 
Syracuse,  B.C.  309. 

SABINUS,  a  native  of  Sparta,  the  leader  and  founder  of 
the  Sabines,  to  whom  he  gave  his  name.  He  was  deified  after 
his  death,  and  was  invoked  by  iEneas. 

AGATHOCLES,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Sicily,  was  son  of  a 
potter  at  Reggio.  He  was  a  thief,  a  common  soldier,  a  centu- 
rion, a  general,  and  a  pirate,  all  in  a  regular  succession.  He 
defeated  the  Carthaginians  several  times  in  Sicily,  and  was  once 
defeated  himself.  He  first  made  himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
and  then  of  all  Sicily;  after  which,  he  vanquished  the  Cartha- 
jdmans  again,  both  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  But  at  length  having 
il  success,'  and  being  in  arrears  with  his  soldiers,  they  muti- 
nied, and  forced  him  to  fly  his  camp,  and  then  murdered  his 
ddldren,  whom  he  left  behind.  Recovering  himself  again,  he 
relieved  Corfu,  besieged  by  Cassander ;  burnt  the  Macedonian 
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fleet ;  returned  to  Sicily ;  murdered  the  wives  and  duUreai  Itf 
those  who  had  murdered  his ;  afterwards  meetin|;  with  itk 
soldiers  themselves  he  put  them  all  to  the  sword ;  and, 
the  sea-coast  of  Italy,  took  the  city  of  Hipponium*  He 
length  poisoned  by  his  grandson,  Archagathus,  in  ihe 
second  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  S90,  having  reiffned  twei 
years.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  great  tiuents  and 
He  had  greatness  of  mind  enough  not  to  be  ashamed  cif  Ublfff 
origin;  and  at  pubUc  entertainments,  when  his  gaoMt"^^^ 
served  out  of  gold  and  silver,  he  was  accustomed  to 
earthenware,  as  most  suitable  to  a  potter. 

PISIS,  a  native  of  Thespia,  who  obtained  great  i 
among  the  Thebans,  and  acted  with  great  zeal  and  cootajga  fei 
defence  of  their  Uberties.  He  was  at  last  taken  priscmer  hf  Ot* 
metrius,  who  made  him  governor  of  Thespia. 

AGESISTRATA,  the  wife  of  Eudamidas  U.,  and 
of  Agis  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  who  was  murdered  in  priaonf        _ 
with  her  son  Agis  and  her  mother,  by  the  epbiati,  aktat 
B.C.  300. 

AGIS  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  the  son  of 'Eudamidas  {1*, 
the  fifth  in  a  direct  line  from  Agesflaus  II.  He  was  a  partflfc 
prince,  and  attempted  the  reformation  of  his  kingdoniy  bjr  n» 
storing  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  but  he  fell  under  the  wetjptt  af 
an  enterprize  that  could  not  but  be  disagreeable  to  aU  who  had 
great  possessions,  and  had  been  long  accustomed  to  •  takip- 
tuous  life.  Agis  being  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  hac^b^-« 
very  refined  desire  of  glory,  set  an  example  to  his  suljjeelil^  hr 
practising  the  ancient  discipline  first  in  his  own  peraoii;  hfc 
clothes  and  his  table  being  according  to  the  mawiflw  af 
former  times ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  Agaafs- 
trata,  his  mother,  and  Archidamia,  his  grandmoibarf  had 
brought  him  up  voluptuously.  When  he  sounded  his  peopkTs 
minds,  he  found  the  younger  classes  opposed  his  plan  lesa  ttan 
those  who  had  enjoyed  a  relaxation  for  several  years.  Tha 
greatest  difficulty  was  expected  to  arise  firom  the  women^  'wHo 
had  much  influence;  for  their  power  is  never  grcategHiap 
when  luxury  is  in  fashion.  Affis's  mother  did  not  at  all  "  ^ 
the  proposed  reformation,  by  which  she  was  to  lose  part 
riches ;  so  she  opposed  the  design  at  once,  aqfl  treated  ll^ajt* 
chimera.  But  her  brother,  Agesilaus,  whom  Agia  hafl  en- 
gaged in  his  interest,  managed  her  in  such  a  manner,  dMtt  she 
promised  to  second  the  enterprize.  She  endeavoured  to  gala 
the  women;  but  instead  of  suffering  themselves  to  he:|M» 
suaded,  they  appUed  to  Leonidas  III.,  the  other  Ung  of  I^fee* 
daemon,  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  his  coDeagtie.  lieooUaa 
durst  not  oppose  it  openly,  for  fear  of  irritating  the  people^  ta 
whom  the  reform  was  agreeable,  because  they  Ibona  Ihair 
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4^  bad  aspired  to  tjrrannyi  b^  depresaing  ttie  ndi  ^  rait- 
lag.tbe  >poor.  Affis  proposed  his  new  kws  to  the  senate,  upon 
lli^^Uacnarge  of  debts,  and  a  new  division  of  the  lands.  Le* 
«i^WM  being  supported  by  the  rich,  opposed  die  measure  so 
atPpQgly,  that  tmre  was  a  majority  of  one  against  it.  But  Ly- 
nader,  one  of  the  ephori,  who  had  been  a  principal  promoter 
of  the  reform,  called  him  to  account,  whereupon  Leomdas  too)c 
nfiigtt  in  a  temple,  whither  his  daughter,  Chilonis,  the  wife 
^fMeombrotus,  followed  him.  He  was  summoned;  but  not 
appearing,  was  degraded  pf  his  dignity,  which  was  conferred 
ni^liis  aon-in*law,  Cleombrotus,  and  Xieonidas  was  baoidied  to 
Icflsea,  The  new  ephori  had  I^ysander  and  Maodroclidas 
tjAn,  for  innovation ;  who  persuaded  the  two  kings  to  unite  an4 
turn  out  the  ephori,  whicn  was  done,  but.  not  without  great 
eoofbidon.  Agesilaus,  one  of  the  ephori  that  succeedad  uiose 
who  were  just  dismissed,  would  have  caused  Leonidas  to  be 
kiUed  on  the  way  to  Tegtea,  if  Agb  had  not  sent  him  a  strong 
guard  ;  a  favour  which  was  repaid  with  the  most  shockinff  in- 
|[rmtitude.  The  reformation  inight  then  have  been  establisned, 
if  Agesilaus  had  not  found  means  to  elude  the  good  intentions 
of  the  two  kings.  Whilst  this  was  transacting,  the  Achseans 
asked  assistance,  which  was  given  them,  and  Agis  had  the  com- 
maud  of  the  troops.  He  acquired  a  good  deal  of  reputation 
ia  this  campaign ;  but,  upon  his  return,  found  his  affairs  so  em-^ 
broiled  by  the  ill  conduct  of  Agesilaus,  that  it  was  impossible 
finr  him  to  maintain  himself.  Leonidas  was  recalled  to  Lace- 
dsemon;  Agis  retired  into  one  temple  and  Cleombrotus  into 
another.  The  wife  of  the  latter  behaved  herself  in  su6h  a  man- 
ner that  she  became  the  admiration  of  every  one.  Leonidas 
was  not  contented  with  banishing;  his  son-in-law,  but  he  appUed 
himself  entirely  to  the  ruin  of  Agis.  One  of  the  ephori,  who 
had  no  mind  to  return  what  Agesistrata  had  lent  him,  was  the 
diabolical  instrument  of  the  ruin  of  this  family.  Agis  never 
went  out  of  his  sanctuary  but  to  bathe.  One  day,  as  he  was 
letuming  from  thence  to  the  temple,  he  was  seized  by  that 
aphorus,  and  carried  to  prison;  brouffht  to  his  trial;  con- 
damned  to  death;  and  deUvered  to  the  executioner.  I£s 
■Mther  and  grandmother  used  all  possible  importunity,  that, 
aa  he  was  king  of  Lacedaemon,  he  might  at  least  be  permitted 
to  plead  his  own  cause  before  the  people.  But  the  ephori 
wore  apprehensive  lest  his  words  mignt  make  too  great  an  im- 
prauion,  and  therefore  they  ordered  him  to  be  stranded  that 
vfry  hour.  The  ephorus  who  was  the  un^atefrd  debtor  to 
AMsistrata,  permitted  that  princess  to  go  mto  the  prison,  as 
web  as  Agists  grandmother;  but  he  gave  orders  to  strangle 
tfcem  both.  Agesistrata  died  in  a  manner  that  was  extremely 
to  her  honour.    The  wife  of  Agis,  who  was  a  princess  of  great 
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fortune  and  prudence,  one  of  the  finest  ladies  in  Oi€ece»  and 
passionately  fond  of  her  husband,  was  forced  «waj  ftom  her 
apartment  by  king  Leonidas,  and  obliged  to  mAnjf  I>b  ao^ 
Qeomenesy  who  was  so  verv  young  as  to  be  hardly  fit  far  OMO^ 
riage ;  and  was  afterwards  the  last  king  of  Sparta.  Thus  idled 
the  last  patriotic  attempt  to  restore  the  primitive  virtue  of  Ae 
Spartans ;  an  evidence,  among  many  others,  how  difficult  it  ii 
to  bring  about  a  reform  amongst  people  who  are  once  enervated 
b^  luxury.  Not  long  after  tms,  Sparta  became  a  Roman  wh 
vmce ;  and  the  son  and  grand-children  of  Leomdaa  periMied 
miserably  in  Egypt. 

NICOCLES,  a  king  of  Paphos,  who  reigned  under  die  pro* 
tection  of  Ptolemy,  lung  of  Egypt.  He  revolted  firon  Ui 
friend  to  the  king  of  Persia,  upon  which  Ptolemy  ordered  one 
of  his  servants  to  put  him  to  death,  to  strike  terror  into  Ae 
other  dependent  princes.  The  servant,  unwilling  to  murder 
the  monarch,  advised  him  to  kill  himself.  Nicocles  obeyed^ 
and  all  liis  family  followed  his  example,  310  years  before  Ae 
Christian  era. 

E VAGORAS  II.,  grandson  of  Evagoras  I.,  king  of  C^prai^ 
and  son  of  Nicocles.  He  was  dethroned  by  his  uncle,  nolih 
goras,  on  which  he  fled  to  Artaxerxes  Ocnus,  who  made  kin 
governor  of  a  province,  but  at  last  put  him  to  death. 

MITHRIDATES,  the  second  of  that  name,  kmgof  PoalHb 
was  grandson  to  Mithridates  the  first.  He  made  himsdf  m» 
ter  of  Pontus,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Alexander,  mA 
had  been  ceded  to  Antigonus  at  the  general  division  of  As 
Macedonian  empire  among  the  conqueror's  generals.  Ht 
reimed  about  twenty-six  years,  and  died  at  the  aavanced  age  of 
eighty-four  years,  B.  C.  3QS.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  asib 
IMlithridates  III.,  who  enlarged  his  paternal  poasesnons  kf 
the  conquest  of  Cappadocia  and  Papnlagonia,  and  died  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-six  years. 

NECTANEBUS  II.,  of  Egypt,  grandson  of  NecCanebw  L, 
made  an  alliance  with  Agesilaus  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  and  with  Us 
assistance  quieted  a  rebellion  of  his  subjects.  Some 
this  he  was  joined  by  the  Sidonians,  Phoenicians,  and 
tants  of  Cyprus,  who  had  revolted  from  the  kins  of  F. 
This  powenul  confederacy  was  soon  attacked  by  Darioa^  ktag 
of  Persia.  Nectanebus,  to  defend  his  frontiers,  levied  IwciM 
thousand  mercenary  soldiers  in  Ghreece,  as  many  in  Lybia^  aM 
sixty  thousand  in  Egypt.  This  numerous  body  was  not 
to  the  Persian  forces ;  and  Nectanebus,  defeated  in  •  ' 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  assistance,  and  fled  into  Ethkmiay  Bw  C 
S50,  where  he  round  a  safe  asylum.  Egypt  beeame  mm  ikift 
time  tributary  to  the  king  of 


PTOLEMY,  Qimamed  LAGUS,  and  SOTBR,  Mwef 
Egypt,  was  a  native  of  Eordaea,  in  Maeedonie;  -heuMfMn* 
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Mv  a  naturo)  sort  of  king  Philip,  who  gave  liis  mother,  Arsinoe, 
wUmi  pn-gnant  by  him,  in  marriage  to  Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of 
Dwan  tU-nrent.  tie  passed  for  t)ie  real  son  o^  Lagus.  He  woa 
brnofcht  up  to  anns,  and  became  one  of  the  raost  celebrated 
offiircr;  of  Alexander  the  Oreat.  whom  he  accompanied  in  all 
^^^  expeditions.  He  purticulariy  distinguished  hunself  in  the 
^HkK  ^ninst  the  nations  on  the  Indian  border,  and  had  a  great 
^^HM!  id  the  successes  of  liia  sovereign.  On  the  dirieion  of  the 
^^noedcmian  empire,  at  the  death  of  Aleicander,  the  govero- 
'feant  of  Egypt,  with  part  of  Arabia  and  Lybia,  were  assigned 
to  Plolemy.  His  administration  of  that  province  was  so  wise 
md  equitable,  that  many  resorted  to  it  from  Europe  and  Asia  ; 
and  by  the  honours  which  he  paid  to  the  remains  of  Alexan- 
der, when  conveyed  to  Egypt  for  interment,  lie  attached  to 
Umsclf  many  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of  that  conqueror.  When 
Perdiccas  began  to  manifest  his  ambitious  designs,  Ptolemy 
jtAaed  in  ii  league  with  Antipater  and  Cratems  to  keep  him 
witliin  bounds ;  and  when  Antipater  made  a  new  division  of  the 
provincfs,  Ptolemy  was  confirmed  in  the  government  which  he 
ponessed,  and  which,  indeed,  could  not  be  taken  from  hbn. 
lie  afterwards  possessed  himself  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  He 
met  with  very  litllt?  opposition  in  this  attempt,  except  from  the 
Jpws,  wliose  resistance  obliged  him  to  lay  siege  to  their  capital, 
Jcruwdcm.  This  city  he  took  by  storm  on  the  sabbath-day, 
the  rehi.'ioii  of  the  inhabitants  not  pennittbig  them,  on  that  (lay, 
to  nake  use  of  the  means  of  self-defence.  He  sent  a  number 
of  Jews  as  captives  into  Egypt,  of  whom  he  selected  those 
$tteA  to  hi^  purpose  to  serve  m  his  garrisons,  and  placed  the 
rest  in  tlie  conquered  countries  of  Lybia  and  Cvrene.  He 
afterward^;,  together  with  Lysimaehus  and  Cassander,  formed 
a  confederacy  to  support  Selencus  against  the  power  of  Anti- 
Konus,  who  took  Syria  from  Ptolemy,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
Plicenician  ^ea-ports,  which  he  reduced.  Being  obliged,  how- 
erer,  to  carry  his  arms  elsewhere,  Ptolemy  marched  into  Syria, 
md  defeated  Demetrius,  the  eon  of  Antigonus,  and  recovered 
■0  that  he  had  lost.  A  defeat  given  by  Demetrius  to  a  general 
of  Pt«>femy'«.  produced  another  change  of  fortune,  and  Ptolemy 
retreated  to  Egypt  with  a  great  quantity  of  spoil  and  a  nume- 
rons  body  of  people,  who  were  desirous  of  living  under  his 
nvtection.  Peace  was  restored,  and  soon  after  broken. 
Ptoletny  now  made  inroads  into  CiUcia,  and  conquered  the 
H^eater  part  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  He  then  ohtiuned  vari- 
eoB  micecsaes  in  Lesser  Asia  and  the  Archipelago,  and  at- 
letDptcd  to  gain  the  hand  of  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexan- 
der ;  but  upon  the  bare  suspicion  of  the  princess's  intentions 
in  hJA  favour,  she  w^isi  put  to  death  by  order  of  jVntigonus. 
Hi*  career  was  stopt  by  ilie  activity  of  Demetrius,  who  defeat- 
aj  him  in  t  sea-fight,"  and  reduced  the  iiJc  of  Cypnis.    On 
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this  occasion  the  conqueror  assumed  the  title  of  lungi  and  con- 
ferred the  same  on  his  son,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  other  Macedonian  chiefs.  Thb  happened  in 
the  year  B.C.  306.  Antigouus  and  Demetrius  now  resolved 
to  attempt  the  entire  conquest  of  Ptolemy*s  dominions,  and  ac- 
cordingly invaded  Egypt  with  a  powerful  armament,  by  sea 
and  land ;  but  Ptolemy  was  too  prudent  and  skilful  to  allow 
them  to  carry  their  plans  into  effect.  They  turned  their  arms 
against  Rhodes ;  but,  by  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy,  tliat  city 
was  saved,  and  the  inhabitants,  for  his  services,  honoured  him 
with  the  appellation  of  saviour.  Ptolemy,  in  his  turn,  became 
the  aggressor ;  and  Antigonus  was  killed  in  battle,  while  De- 
metrius underwent  a  total  defeat.  Ptolemy  now  recovered  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  and  captured,  in  Salamis,  the  mother  and  fami^ 
of  Demetrius,  whom  he  dismissed  with  magnificent  presenti. 
He  regained  likewise  part  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  At  lengA, 
having  arrived  at  an  advanced  age,  he  devolved  the  cares  of 
government  upon  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  associatiqg 
him  in  the  throne,  and  declaring  him  his  successor,  to  the  pre- 

i'udice  of  an  elder  son  by  another  wife.     He  survived  two  yean 
onger,  and  died  in  the  year  B.  C.  i383,  in  the  eighty-fouitli 
irear  of  his  age,  having  reigned  more  than  forty  years.    Pto- 
emy  Soter,  says  the  historian,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Akz- 
auder*s  successors,  and  the  best  prince  of  the  line  which  he 
founded.     His  reign,  on  the  whole,  was  highly  prosperous,  and 
at  his  death  his  kingdom  was  very  extensive ;  besides  Egjpt 
and  its  dependencies  he  held  Phccnicia,  Ccelo-Syria,  LyU^ 
Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Caria,  and  some  of  the  CydMCli 
The   seat  of  his  kingdom  was  the  new  city  of  Alexandria 
which  he  rendered  populous  by  imiting  inhabitants  from  fsih 
ous  countries,  and  bestowing  on  them  great  privileges.    & 
built  the  famous  pharos,  or  light-house,  at  the  entrance  of  iH 
port,  and  founded  an  academy,  or  society  of  men  of  letten^  fiv 
whose  use  he  began  that  collection  of  books  which  afterwaidi 
became    celebrated   through  the  world   as  the  AlexandMi 
Ubrary.    He  was  himself  a  man  of  unquestionable  leamiqft^ 
composed  a  history  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  whiavM 
regarded  by  Arrian  as  the  best  authority  for  the  events  of  Art 
splendid  period.     While  on  the  throne,  he  retained  the  dp 
plicity  of  manners  and  familiarity  which  had  ^'»^"pm^»^  Up 
as  a  soldier.    His  government  was  mild,  prudent,  and  eqmtiHi 
so  that  his  dominions  were  the  refuge  of  numbers,  inio  M 
from  the  disorders  and  oppressions  prevailing  in  otfaiQr  jsitolf 
the  Macedonian  empire.     He  had  been  four  times  m— ''**t 
his  two  last  wives  were  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  AnlinilH 
and  mother  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus ;  Berenice,  by   rhose  diMi 
he  was  so  captivated  in  advanced  life,  that  he  c     Bulled  her  Si 
all  occasions,  and  made  her  son  his  heir. 
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PTOLEMY  CERAUNUS,  the  elder  brother  of  Ptolemy 
KiiladelphuB,  who  fled  to  Seleucus,  lung  of  Macedonia,  by 
whom  he  was  received  with  hospitality;  in  return  for  which,  he 
aBsassinated  hioi,  and  usurped  his  crown,  ile  then  invited 
Arsinoe,  who  was  his  widow,  and  his  own  sister,  to  share  the 
government  with  him ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  her  in  his  power, 
fae  murdered  her  and  her  children.  He  was  at  length  defeated) 
killed,  and  torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  Gauls,  B.C.  279. 

PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS,  king  of  Egypt,  son  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Berenice,  began  to  reign  during  the  life- 
time of  liis  father;  and,  B.C.  S81,  succeeded  him  as  sole 
moniirch.  Soon  after  his  succession  he  banished  the  philoso- 
pher Demetrius  Plialareus,  a  miserable  act  of  revenge,  whom 
he  suspc('te<l  of  having  advised  his  father  to  nominate,  as  his 
successor,  his  eldest  son  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  The  name  of 
Philadelphus  appears  to  have  been  assumed  by  this  king,  in 
compliment  to  tus  brother  Ceraunus,  after  the  latter  had  sent 
him  an  embassy,  expressing  his  desire  to  Uve  on  friendly  terms 
with  him,  notwithstanding  His  disappointment  in  the  succession. 
Philadelphus  had  received  a  powerful  and  opulent  kingdom, 
which  placed  him  among  the  greater  sovereigns  of  the  times. 
He  had  married,  as  his  first  wife,  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of 
Lysiniaclius,  whom  he  repudiated,  and  then  married  his  own 
BBter,  who  was  the  widow  of  their  half-brother  Ceraunus  ;  such 
was  the  custom  of  the  royal  families  of  the  Macedonian  race. 
He  now  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  the  Athenians, 
and  Liicedannonians,  and  sent  a  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Athens, 
when  bc?Lcj.'ed  by  Antigonus  Gonatus.  The  general  tranquil- 
lity of  his  reign  was  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of  his  maternal 
brother  Matras,  whom  Ptolemy  Soter  bad  made  governor  of 
Lybia  and  t.jrene.  Magas,  with  a  numerous  army,  advanced 
towards  Alexandria,  with  a  view  to  dethrone  Ptolemy,  but  was 
called  to  hi.s  own  government  by  a  revolt  of  the  Marmarides. 
Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  his  father-in-law  Antiochus 
Soter,  kinir  of  Syria,  he  renewed  his  design ;  but  Ptolemy  was 
before-hanil  with  him,  and  defeated  all  his  plans.  It  was  chiefly 
througli  the  policy  of  Philadelphus  that  Alexandria  became  so 
celebrated  fur  its  commerce.  He  founded  a  city  on  the  Red 
Sea,  near  the  frontier  of  Ethiopia,  which  he  named,  after  his 
Bother.  IJeienice ;  but  flnding  its  harbour  inconvenient,  he  re- 
Moved  tlic  trading  station  to  Myos-Hounos,  on  the  same  sea. 
To  this  part  were  brought  the  commodities  of  the  East,  whence 
Aey  werf  transferred  on  camels  to  Coptos,  on  the  Nile,  and 
Ibence  to  Alexandria;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passage 
msrosa  llic  tlenart,  he  carried  a  canal  into  it  from  the  Nile  for  a 
■qiply  of  water,  and  built  houses  of  accommodation  at  proper 
■^  ■  Tvals.  He,  likewise,  for  the  protection  of  trade,  kept  two 
mg  fleets,  one  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  other  in  the  Mediter- 
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rancan,  in  the  last  of  which  were  some  vessels  of  extmordbmrj 
magnitude.  By  these  prudent  measures  he  rendered  Ut  Idiig- 
dom  flourishing,  his  people  happy,  and  he  filled  the  eountry 
with  a  number  of  populous  towns  and  cities.  Upon  ihe  dorta 
of  Magas,  his  widow  excited  a  war  between  her  brotiier  An* 
tiochus  Theos  and  Ptolemy,  which  produced  a  formidable  in* 
vasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Syrian  king.  This  war  did  not  pcetoit 
Ptolemy  from  pursuing  those  plans  of  liberal  munificence  wUdi 
have  rendered  his  name  illustrious.  He  employed  learned  idoi 
to  collect  books  from  all  quarters  for  his  great  Hbraiy ;  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  nis  literary  emodtw 
that  the  Septuagint  was  made ;  though  the  manifest  fiiUes  wn 
which  the  narrative  of  this  transaction  is  mingled,  have  duomi 
doubts  upon  the  whole.  His  generosity  as  a  man,  and  at  a 
patron  of  letters  and  the  arts,  drew  to  his  court  many  *^iriiwi< 
persons  in  various  branches,  among  whom  were  seven  Gfeak 
poets,  fi*om  their  number  popularly  called  the  Pkiadea.  Ha 
was  also  the  greatest  collector,  in  his  age,  of  the  producCkwi  of 
the  fine  arts,  which  he  purchased  by  means  of  hia  ageaCi 
throughout  Greece.  After  the  death  of  his  dster-wifi^  hb 
affliction  was  unabating ;  and  he  perpetuated  her  memofy  by 
giving  her  name  to  several  cities,  and  raising  sumptuoua  mona 
ments  to  her  honour ;  nor  did  he  long  survive  her  loss.  Pudaay 
died  in  the  year  B.C.  246,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter  If 
his  first  wife.  He  was  not  of  an  amiable  temper  or  character, 
though  splendid  in  all  his  acts  as  a  public  man.  He  was  inia^ 
lent,  luxurious,  and  effeminate :  though  he  adopted  tlie  an^ 
name  of  Philadelphus,  he  put  to  death  two  of  his  brotliei%  lai 
suspicion  of  conspiracies,  whence  some  writers  have  auppdaed 
the  application  of  the  name  to  be  irony.  His  reign  rami  a 
kind  of  era  in  letters  and  the  arts. 

We  now  introduce  the  Roman  personages  of  this  period. 


CAIUS  LICINIUS,  a  Roman  tribune,  of  a  nlebeian  fittatf; 
rose  to  that  rank  by  his  own  aspiring  temper ;  he  was  tlie  §M 
plebeian  who  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  master  of  hoiaa  la* 
the  dictator.  He  was  sumamed  Stole,  or  Useless  jSproafy  an 
account  of  the  law  which  he  caused  to  be  enacted  aiiiiDff  Ui 
tribuneship.  By  this  law,  no  person  was  pemdtted  to  naM' 
more  than  500  acres  of  land,  it  bein^  allegea  that  when  naM 
was  held  by  one  proprietor,  he  would  not  have  leisure  to  filf 
up  the  useless  shoots  (stolones)  which  grew  firom  the  roottfi^ 
trees.  He  afterwards  carried  a  law,  which  permitted  tlie  ^th\ 
beians  to  share  the  consular  dignity  with  the  patridansy  anf  ^ 
himself  one  of  the  first  plebeian  consuls,  in  the  year  B.CX 

CURTIUS,  a  Roman,  whose  natiiotism  has  bean 
by  Livy ;  and  though  the  fact  which  b  recorded  b 
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8  name,  and  by  which  it  is  rendered  illustrious,  has  been 
ijcct  of  mtit^h  discussion  and  doubt,  yet  there  was  un- 
Mibly  «oinc  ftumdation  for  the  story,  which  is  thus  re- 
by  the  historian :  "  In  the  year  392  of  the  city, , 
57,  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  forum,  cither  from  an 
lake  or  some  similar  cause,  opened,  and  left  a  vast  chasm, 
mild  not  be  fillitl  by  any  human  art.  The  oracle  was 
ed,  who  declfiFMi  that  the  Roman  state  would  endure 
r,  provided  lliey  threw  that  into  the  gulf  in  wliich  the. 
16  were  most  i>owerfu].  Curtius  heard  the  answer,  and 
if  his  countrsnieu  possessed  any  thing  so  valuable  as 
ina  and  cmiriige '.  f  he  courage  of  the  hero  was  well 
;  his  question  caused  (he  most  profound  silence  ;  Curtius 
his  eyes  towanU  tlie  capitol,  stretching  his  iuuids  first 
s  heaven,  and  next  towards  the  bottom  of  the  gul^ 
Iv  devoted  hini^icif.  He  then,  fully  armed,  mounteu  his 
oecoraled  in  all  its  caparisons,  and  plunged  into  the 
,  the  applauding  people  of  both  aexcs  throning  after 
•rera  and  fruit.''  L\\h  was  afterwords  called  the  Curtian 
I  Jnemory  of  the  deed. 

NLIUS  P.  DKCILS,  distinguished  for  valour  and  patriot- 
B  a  military  tribune  of  plebeian  rank  in  the  army  of  C.  Cos- 
jut  the  year  B.  C.  ;i4.'S,  (rhen  it  was  brought  into  imminent 
of  ruin  by  tlio  Samnites.  Decius  saw  a  method  of  exr 
g  bis  countrymen ;  he  proposed  his  plan  to  the  general, 
was  agreed  upon,  and  which,  being  instantly  adopted, 
rwned  with  coniplfti-  success.  He  was  crowned  by  the 
I  and  aoldiers  as  their  deliverer;  and  was  presented,  for 
(dom  and  prowess,  with  a  golden  crown,  an  hundred 
ind  a  white  hull,  from  the  consul;  with  an  obsidional 
•f  grass  from  tlie  army,  and  a  civic  crown  of  oak  from 
1  detachment.  I'o  himself  he  reserved  only  the  crowns, 
itributed  the  otiicr  presents  among  his  brave  comrades. 
mn  afterwards  he  was  created  consul,  with  ManUus  Tor- 
,  In  ad.^nt;e^llll^  war  with  the  Latins, it  was  agreed  be- 
the  consuls,  that  he  n  liose  army  should  give  way  in  battle, 
devote  himself  lo  death  for  the  benefit  of  his  country; 
•.at  took  pWe  in  the  succeeding  combat,  and  Decius  im- 
ely  plunged  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  hostile  forces, 
he  tell  a  sacriHte  tn  his  patriotism;  bis  body  was  found 
St  djiy  buried  uiidiT  the  enemy's  weapons,  and  was 
■«bly  interred. 

son  Decius  imitiii'il  ins  example,  and  devoted  hims^ 
manner  in  his  fotn-tli  eonsularship,  when  fighting  against 
Alia  and  Samnites,  H.  <^  296.  His  grandson  also  did  the 
I  the  war  against  I'vnhus  and  the  Tarentines,  B.  C. 280. 
ict  of  (levutinn  was  of  essential  service  to  the  state. 
!  aiumatcd  by  the  example,  and  induced  to 


,  *  CDiuinaiKlcr,  wlio,  nmi}'ed  in  an  nn- 
■nu  Iiimsuir  to  tlic  gndit  with  Holemn  in* 
Yocatioa,  nuhed  into  die  Ukickcnt  giart  of  the  enemy  to  tneel 
hii&te. 

CATOS  NBPOS  DUILltS,  a  Konrnn  consul,  tbo  fint 
who  obluied  a.  ndonr  ofttr  [lit!  iiaviil  i>(>n'vr  of  Cartliaj^ 
B.C.367.  He  took  fi%tfaip!i,  and  waa  honoured  with  s  naval 
triumph,  the  fint  ibat  erer  appcori'd  ut  Rome.  I'hc  hsuu 
rewaraed  hit  valour,  hj  pennitting  liim  to  hnvc  mniac  pkyinf;, 
and.  tordui  lij^ile^  at  the  ]>ublic  expence,  every  day  while  lie 
was  at  mppn.  There  wttu  soiod  medals  struck  in  cominetDO- 
ratkn  of  thta  nctory;  Hid  there  »tili  exists  a  column  at  Rone, 
which  was  erected  on  the  ocea-iion. 

CAlUS  M(£NIU8,  a  celebrated  Koman  consul,  who 
conqueted  the  aadent  Latins,  B.C.  33H.  He  was  the  fint 
who  hungup  the  prowa,  &g.  of  the  salUn'M  he  had  taken  in  the 
nasal  engagement  of  Acthun,  upon  tne  place  wlicre  the  iribuna 
hanmgaed  the  people,  from  whence  it  was  called  the  rostn. 

MANLIVS  TORQUATUS,  a  famous  llumnn.  who  dk- 
played  great  courage  in  his  youth  as  military  tiibutu;.  la  a 
war  against  die  Gauls,  he  accepted  a  challenge  ^ivcn  by  me  nf 
the  enemy,  and,  having  alain  him,  took  his  coliUr  from  hi*  ocd^ 
on  which  aceotmt  he  awnriK-il  thc^  n;ime  of  Torquatus.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  who  a(lv,iiti.'t;d  to  the  <iietal<irsliip  wttluat 
bdngpievioujfy  a  consnL  r<ut  he  tarnished  his  glory  by  put- 
ting hia  SOD  to  death  for  dtlcaiing  the  enemy,  without  harilg 
received  orders  to  attack  tiiem.  This  gave  great  dhifpiat  ta 
Ae  Romans;  and,  on  accouni  of  hie  severity  in  his  go■na^• 
ment,  all  edicts  of  extreme  riiz^jr  were  called  mati/itma  iiJi-te 

FABIUS  MAXIMUS  RUI.LIANDS,  was  Uic  fix««( 
the  Fabii  who  obtained  the  sinuiine  of  Maxtnius,  tar  lesseniRg 
the  power  of  the  populace  ai  elections.  He  was  master  of  4hi 
horse,  and  his  victorv  over  tlie  SamtiiU's,  in  tliat  oapacte 
neariycost  him  his  life,  bei  m-.-  lie  cnfjiiKed  the  enemy  wm» 
out  the  command  of  the  dit  i.iinr.  He  was  live  lime#  oooaA 
twice  dictator,  and  once  c^ 'i'-'>r.  He  triumphed  over  sesca 
difibrent  nations,  and  raidercil  Inmiself  ilhjstrimis  by  Iiis  {»> 
triotism. 

PAPIRIUS  CURSOR,  an  eminent  llonian  coramamlA 
was  master  of  the  horse  to  I'npirius  Crassus,  when  dieHiEor  > 
the  year  B.  C.  389.  He  wb»  consul,  fur  the  Ri>t  time,  bi  tbt 
year  B.  C.333,  and  was  noiiiiii:tted  dictator  in  the  war  iritli  lbs 
SanmiteB,  B.  C.  SS4.  Havin;;  appointed  FsIhiis  Maximus  UsB- 
anua  to  he  his  master  of  tlie  horse,  he  marched  ngaimC  tbs 
oieaay,  atrietly  eqjoining  Fahius  not  to  engage  during  hia  ^ 
aence.  A  finvnfafaleoppartunity.  however,  occurred,  ainHh 
master  of  the  horw  dknlN^ycd  the  iiyuocttoo.  and  gm-o  tllf 
Saunoteaa  tatid  dafcat*  frr  whirh  breach  of  diainplbMr  br  at 
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■i  tvdtttit  by  the  dictiitor,  but  tlie  eentencc  was  not 
C  Ffeiurhlit,  during  Ihe  remainder  of  the  cnuipaign, 
limd/ to  the  recovering  of  the  affections  of  his  anidicrs, 
,d  been  alienated  by  his  severity,  and  then  he  attucked 
ly,  who  were  reduce<I  to  aue  for  peace.    He  was  chosen 

second  time,  B.  C.  3^ ;  and  again  a  third  tune  in 
ring  year,  when  he  reduced  Samnium,  which  had  re- 
(kI  put  all  the  Samnite  garrison  to  the  sword.  For  hia 
n  ihe  preceding  campaign,  triumphal  honoura  were  de- 
a.     In  the  cunsulite  of  Fabius  Rullianus,  and  Mardua 

B.  C.  310.,  the  latter  having  sustained  great  Iohs  in  an 
cut  with  the  ■Saniiiitos,  it  was  determined  again  to  raise 
to  the  dictatorship,  as  the  coounander  most  to  be  re- 
j  the  public  danger.    A  decree  was  accordingly  passed, 

Fabius  to  nominate  Papirius  to  that  high  office.  He 
1  successful,  and  received  a  third  triumph.  This  was, 
,  Ms  last  public  service  ;  as  his  name  occurs  no  more 
y.     He  surpa-ssed   all  his  contemporaries  in  military 

In  person  he  «as  tall  and  majestic,  of  great  bodily 
and  vigour,  and  so  swift  of  foot  that  he  obtained  his 
rom  that  circumstance.  He  kept  his  troops,  as  well 
f,  in  tnmstant  exercise,  and  maintained  strict  discipline. 
US  CLAIJIHAS,  siniamcd  C.-ECUS,  or  the  Blind, 
icendant  of  the  decemvir  of  the  some  name,  and  be- 
■brated  for  lii>  knowledge  of  the  civil  law.     He  served 

of  censor,  l>.t',313,  in  which  he  rendered  great  ser- 
Mme,  by  bringing  a  supply  of  water  by  an  aqueduct 
68  long ;  and  l>y  making  a  noble  road  from  the  city  of 
lUed  tlie  A|i[>i,iji  way.  He  wasmude  contui  B.C.  307, 
ear  following  piMtoi'.  In  his  old  age  he  lost  his  sight, 
entions  him  wiili  ri;spect, 

3  FABKICUS,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  in  his 
ulahip  obtaiTicd  f.evpr:d  victories  over  the  Samnites  and 
8,  and  w.n  luiiiuurcd  with  a  triumph.  The  riches 
in  tliose  huiik-s  w\tc  immense,  the  soldiers  were  libe- 
irded,  and  the  treasury  was  enriched  with  four  huu- 
(Jla.  Two  jenrs  after,  Fabricius  went  as  ambassador 
us,  and  rct'usiil  *silli  contempt  presents  and  oflers, 
ght  have  cornijili  <i  the  fidelity  of  a  less  virtoous  citi- 
irhua  admired  i\w  magnanimity  of  Fabricius,  but  his 
lent  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  Fabricius 
d  to  him  the  vilianv  of  his  own  physician,  who  had 
I  the  Roman  general,  for  a  sum  of  money,  to  poison 
mMtcr.  To  tliis  greatness  of  soul  was  added  Ihe  most 
Me  knowledge  of  military  aflUirs,  and  the  greatest  dm- 
■  manners.  Fabricius  never  used  rich  plate  at  his 
L  small  salt  cellar,  the  feet  of  which  were  of  horn,  was 
7  jvmt\  which  appeared  in  hin  house.    TliM  cbn- 
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tempt  of  luxury  Fabricius  wished  to  inspire  among  the  people; 
and  during  his  censorship,  he  banished  from  the  senate  Coi 
Bus  RussinuSi  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  dictator, 
he  kept  in  his  house  more  than  ten  pounds*  weight  of  ohrcr 
plate.  Such  were  the  manners  of  the  conqueror  of  Pjnrrlrai^ 
who  observed  that  he  wished  rather  to  command  those  who  had 
money  than  possess  it  himself.    He  Uved  and  died  in  virtnoiii 

g^verty;  his  body  was  buried  at  the  public  charge;  and  the 
Oman  people  gave  a  dowry  to  his  two  daughters,  when  diej 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity.  He  died  about  B.  C.  250. 
PAPIRIUS  CURSOR,  the  younger,  was  created 
B.  C.  293,  in  conjunction  with  Spurius  Caroclius.  In  hia 
tests  with  the  Samnites  he  was  very  successful,  and  gate  a 
proof  of  superiority  to  that  superstition  which  was  so  pievaldit 
among  the  early  Romans.  Being  informed,  as  he  waa  aboot  to 
advance  to  battle,  that  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  chickena  had 
falsely  given  a  favourable  report  of  the  augury  derived  fipom 
their  eating,  and  that  in  fact  the  presage  was  inauspicdona ;  he 
replied,  that  he  should  understand  the  report  as  it  waa  gifeii» 
and  that  if  the  keeper  had  deceived  him,  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  would  fall  on  him  alone.  He  therefore  placed  the  man  ■ 
the  front  of  the  battle,  where  he  was  killed  by  an  unkunra 
hand  before  the  armies  came  to  a  close  engagement.  The  bat- 
tle terminated  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  The  Sanuiitei 
not  totally  defeated,  but  lost  their  camp.  For  this  and 
subsequent  success,  he  obtained  a  triumph  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  Papirius,  in  his  second  consulate  with  the  aaas 
colleague,  was  equally  successful  against  the  same  people,  which 
put  an  end  to  a  war  that  had  lasted  for  seventy-two  jaan. 
The  consuls  next  subdued  the  Lucanians  and  Brutian%  md 
proceeding  to  Tarentum,  invested  that  city,  which  had  beoi 
the  first  to  invite  Pyrrhus  into  Italy.  Papirius,  by  the  offer  of 
favourable  terms,  gained  possession  of  the  citadel,  and  the  ton 
soon  surrendered,  and  became  tributary.  From  this  period 
nothing  more  occurs  relating  to  this  valiant  commander. 

DENTATUS  MANLIUS  CURIUS,  an  ancient  Romn 
who  raised  hunself  from  almost  the  lowest  rank,  to  the  highait 
and  most  important  offices  of  the  state.  He  attained  the  lank 
of  consul,  B.  C.  290,  and  shortly  put  an  end  to  the  lo^g 
that  had  been  carried  on  between  his  countrymen  and  the  S 
nites;  his  courage  and  prudence  fitted  him  for  the  diflkrit 
times  in  which  he  flourished.  In  some  instances,  the 
of  his  country  who  were  unable  to  conquer,  or  to 
him,  attempted,  what  has  often  proved  a  safer  and  a 
enterprise,  namely,  to  bribe  him.  Cooking  hia  hmnble 
with  nis  own  hands,  he  heard  their  offer,  a^.«.  ifiiDj  tc|Mp 
"  the  man  that  could  dine  as  he  did  had  no  oc  non  §»  gdw 
that  he  accounted  it  more  honourable  to  c  1 
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^Hhdd^  than  tu  be  rich  himself;  and  tliat  tliey  might 
HBNHMO&trjinen,  they  would  find  it  as  dilHcult  to  cur- 
^H  to  conquer  him. "  Inflexible  as  the  integrity  of  this 
"t  wa*,  still  he  halt  his  enemies;  je^ilous  of  his  superior 
ts.  and  envious  of  his  well-earned  lame,  they  accused  him 
nvrrtini;  to  liis  own  purposes,  part  of  the  spoil  taken  from 
■ueuijr.  He  was  examined  on  the  subject,  and  confessed 
act  i  be  had  retained  for  his  own  use  a  Moodeii  oil  vessel, 
le  purpose  of  niaidng  libations  to  the  gods.  On  many  oc- 
iiw  afWr  tilts,  he  conferred  on  his  country  the  most  signal 
fits;  on  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  he  had  a  magnificent  tri- 
b,  exliibitini^  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  rich  spoils,  but 
ral  captured  elepliunts,  itnitnaU  that  had  never  before  been 

in  R<»ae.  Tlic  senate,  on  this  occasion,  offered  him  fifty 
^  of  land,  which  t)ie  virtuous  and  self-denying  consul  re- 
I,  saying,  that  a  portion  of  seven  acres,  the  common  lot  of 
f  citizen,  was  suflicicnt. 

APIRIUS,  sumamed  PR^TEXTATUS,  fromanaction 
is  whilst  lie  wore  the  prsetexta,  a  certain  gown  for  young 
His  fatlier,  of  the  same  name,  carried  him  to  the  senate 
e,  where  atiairs  of  the  greatest  importance  were  then  in 
Lte  before  the  senators.  Tlie  mother  of  young  Papiriua 
ed  to  know  what    had  passed  in  the  senate  ;  but   Papi- 

unwilhng  to  betray  the  secrets  of  that  august  asscmblyt 
9ed  his  mother  by  telling  her,  thst  it  had  been  considered 
:ber  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  republic  to  give 
fiast  to  one  husband,  than  two  husbands  to  one  wife.  The 
MTftf  Pkpirius  was  alarmed,  and  she  communicated  the 
ttto  tkc  other  Roman  matrons,  and  on  the  morrow  they 
obled  in  the  senate,  petitioning  that  one  woman  might  have 
buabands  rather  tliau  one  husband  two  wives.     The  SMia- 

wcre  astonished  at  this  petition,  hut  young  Papirius  un- 
tied the  whole  mystery,  and  from  that  time  it  was  made  a 
unoDg  the  senators,  that  no  young  man  should  for  the  fu- 

lie  introduced  into  tlie  senate    house,   except  Papirius. 
1  law  was  carefully  observed  till  the  age  of  Augustus,  who 
littcd  children  of  all  ages  to   hear  the  debates  of  the 
tors. 
KENNUS,  agi-iiera!  of  the  Gauls,  who  passed  at  the  head 

prodigious  armi,  iniu  the  east,  ])cnetrated  into  Macedonia, 

Soetlivm^s,  general  ol'  that  country,  ravaged  Thessaly  and 
tee,  advanced  towards  the  temple  of  Delphos,  with  an  in- 
ma  to  plunder  it ;  Imt  was  rcpulsod  and  his  army  routed. 
rhicii  ho  put  an  end  to  himself,  B.  C.  278. 
[.  AT'l'lLlUS  REGULL'S,  s  Roman  consul  during  the 

Punic  war.  He  ridiiccd  Brundusium,  and  in  his  second 
lulnhip,  took,  sixtj-four,  and  sunk  thirty  galleys  of  the  Cai- 

r  fleet,  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily.     Afterwards  he  landed 
I.  H  b 
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in  Africa ;  and  so  rapid  was  his  success,  that  in  a  short  time 
he  made  himself  master  of  about  £00  important  nku^es  on  the 
coast.  The  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  but  ne  refused  to 
ffrant  it,  and  soon  after  was  defeated  by  Xantippua,  thirty 
thousand  of  his  men  being  killed,  and  fifteen  thousand  taken 
prisoners.  Regulus  himself  was  also  taken  and  carried  in  tri- 
umph to  Carthage.  He  was  then  sent  to  Rome,  to  propose  an 
accommodation;  and  if  his  commission  was  unsuccessfiil^  he 
was  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  return  to  Carthage. 
When  he  came  to  Rome,  Regulus  dissuaded  his  countrymen 
fiK>m  accepting  the  terms  which  the  enemy  proposed ;  and  when 
his  opinion  had  influenced  the  senate,  Regulus  returned  to 
Carthage  agreeable  to  his  oaths.  The  Carthaginians  hearing 
that  the  offers  of  peace  had  been  rejected  at  Rome  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Regulus,  they  prepared  to  punish  him  with  die 
greatest  severity.  His  eyeUds  were  cut  off^  and  he  was  exposed 
for  some  days  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  meridian  sun,  and 
afterwards  confined  in  a  barrel,  whose  sides  were  stuck  with 
iron  spikes,  till  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  His  sufieiings 
being  heard  of  at  Rome,  the  senate  permitted  his  widow  to  in- 
flict whatever  punishment  she  pleased  on  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  captives  of  Carthage,  who  were  in  their  hands.  She 
confined  them  in  presses  fill^  with  sharp  iron  points ;  and  was 
so  exquisite  in  her  cruelty,  that  the  senate  interfered  and  stop- 
ped her  barbarity.    Regulus  died  about  B.  C.  251. 

X  ANTIPPUSy  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  who  assisted  die 
Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war.  He  defeated  the  Ro- 
mans, B.  C.  256,  and  took  the  celebrated  Regulus  prisoner. 
Such  signal  services  deserved  to  be  rewarded,  but  the  Cartfaih 
ginians  looked  with  envious  jealousy  upon  Xantippus,  and  he 
retired  to  Corinth  after  he  had  saved  them  firom  destruction. 
Some  authors  suppose,  that  the  Carthaginians  ordered  him  to 
be  assassinated,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  as  he  was 
returning  home,  while  others  say,  that  they  had  prepared  a 
leaky  ship  to  convey  him  to  Corindi,  which  he  artftuly  aY<nded* 


PHILOSOPHY. 

ARISTIPPUS,  a  native  of  Cj^rene  in  Lybia,  the  founder 
of  the  Cyrenaic  sect  of  Philosophy,  the  son  of  AretadeSy  flott-  l 
rished  about  B.  C.  380.  The  great  reputation  of  Socrates  in-  i 
duccd  him  to  remove  to  Athens,  that  he  might  hear  his  dis- 
courses. He  was  chiefly  delighted  with  those  that  related  tD 
pleasure ;  which  he  asserted  to  be  the  ultimate  end  in  which  all 
napj^iness  consisted.  His  manner  of  life  was  agreeahle  to  Ui 
opuiion ;  for  he  indulged  himself  extremely  in  all  the  luxnriei 
of  dress,  wine,  and  women.    Though  he  nad  a  good  eslili^ 
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Aim  omtiitrf  aeats,  yet  he  was  the  oidr  oiicf  <»f  di6  aiief^ 
|di8  of  Soerfttea  who  took  monej  for  teaimttf ;  i«tdcil  h«tag 
obserred  by  the  phlkMopher,  he  aaked  Aris^muHy  how  h^ 
e  lo  hafe  so  machf  who  hi  rejJiy  aaked  iSatL  How  he 
eto  have  ao  Httle  ?  Upon  Mar  leaving  SocmCaa,  ne  went  lo 
/Bgina,  as  Athenttua  mlbnita  ua^  where  he  Kved  with  umm 
fteeJom  and  hixtirf  than  before.  Soeratea  aerd  frequent  ex- 
iMfftationa  to  him,  m  order  to  reehim  him,  but  aJl  In  vabi ;  mA 
with  diat  same  neWj  he  publifllied  that  discourse  which  wa  ind 
Is  Xenophon.  Hers  Ariatippua  became  acquainted  widi  Lais, 
4be  funous  courtesBan  of  (x>nntll^  finr  whose  sake  he  foek  m 
rofjmge  to  that  city.  He  continued  at  ^rina  till  the  d^ith  of 
Socrates,  as  appears  from  Plato's  Phsedon,  and  the  epistle 
which  he  wrote  on  that  occasion.  He  returned  at  tast  to  Cy- 
reDe,  where  he  proimed  phikioophy,  and  instituted  a  sect 
wfaidi  was  called  the  Cjrrenaic,  from  the  place,  and  the  He> 
dMK  or  the  Toluptuoos^  from  its  doctrines.  Dicing  the  height 
of  the  grandeur  of  Dionjrsins,  die  Sicilian  tyrant,  a  great  many 
yidoaopbers  resorted  to  him,  and  amomf-the  rest  Aristmpu^ 
who  was  tempted  by  the  magnificence  of  that  court.  Diony* 
mu  aaking  hun  the  reason  dT  his  coming,  he  replied,  ^  That 
wlien  he  wanted  wisdom,  he  went  to  Soeratea ;  but  now  ho 
wanted  money,  he  was  come  to  him."  He  soon  inrinuated  hinl« 
adf  into  the  fiiroor  of  Dionynus;  for,  beii^  a  unm  of  an  easy 
r,  he  conformed  himself  to  erery  place,  time,  and  person^ 
was  a  complete  master  of  the  most  refined  complaisance. 
After  he  had  nred  a  long  time  with  Dionysius,  his  daughter 
Aiete  sent  to  hmi,  desirmg  his  nresence  at  Cyrene,  to  take 
care  of  her  affairs,  as  she  was  in  danger  of  being  oppressed  by 
die  magistrates.  But  he  fell  sick  in  his  return  home,  and  died 
at  lipara,  an  iSolian  island. 

Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  several  anecdotes  of  Aristippus, 
dnraig  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Sicily.  Dionysius,  at  a 
feast,  commanded  that  all  should  put  on  women's  purple  habits, 
mi  dance  in  them.  Plato  refused,  alleging  it  would  disgrace 
his  manhood ;  but  Aristippus  readily  submitted  and  replied, 
^  At  feasts,  where  mirth  is  free,  a  sober  mind  can  never  be 
corrupted  .'*  At  another  time,  interceding  with  Dionysius  in 
bdialf  of  a  friend,  but  not  prevailing,  he  cast  himself  at  his 
feet ;  being  reproved  by  one  for  that  excess  of  humiUty,  he  re- 
pBad,  "  that  it  was  not  he  who  was  the  cause  of  that  submis* 
damr  but  Dionyshis,  whose  eara  were  in  his  feet.'*  Dionysim 
showed  him  three  beautiful  courteians,  and  ordered  him  to 
iMke  his  choice  ;  upon  which  he  took  them  all  tiu'ee  away  with 
,  alleging  that  Paris  was  punished  for  preferring  one  to 
other  two ;  but  when  he  had  brought  them  to  his  door  he 
them,  to  show  that  he  could  either  enjoy  or  reject 
wVt%  the  same  indifference*    Having  desired  mcmey  at  Dionf* 
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siuSi  the  latter  observed  to  him,  that  he  had  assured  him  a  wise 
man  wanted  nothing.  ''  Give  me,  says  he,  what  I  ask,  and  we 
will  talk  of  that  afterwards."  When  Dionysius  had  given  it 
him,  '*  now,  says  he,  you  see  I  do  not  want.'*  By  this  com- 
plaisance he  gained  so  much  upon  Dionysius^  that  he  had  a 
greater  regard  for  him  than  for  all  the  rest  of  the  philosophers, 
though  he  sometimes  spoke  with  such  freedom  to  that  king, 
that  he  incurred  his  displeasure.  When  Dionysius  asked, 
why  philosophers  haunted  the  gates  of  the  rich  men^L  but  not 
rich  men  those  of  philosophers  ?  he  replied,  "  because  the 
latter  know  what  they  want,  and  the  others  do  not."  Another 
time,  Dionysius  repeating  out  of  Sophocles,  these  verses, 

He  that  with  tyrants  seeks  for  bare  support, 
Enslaves  himself,  though  free  he  came  to  court ; 

he  immediately  answered,  *'  he  is  no  slave,  if  he  be  forced  io 
come.**    Aristippus  had  a  contest  with  Antisthenes,  the  Cynic 
philosopher ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  employed  his  interest 
at  court  for  some  of  the  friends  of  Antisthenes,  to  preserve 
them  from  death,  as  we  find  by  a  letter  of  his  to  that  philoso- 
pher.    Diogenes  followed  the  example  of  his  master 
thenes  in  ricQculing  Aristippus ;  and  called  him  the  court 
Suidas  observes,  that  Aristippus  surpassed  all  the  philosophers 
in  the  acuteness  of  his  apophthegms.    Being  once  railed  at,  he 
left  the  room ;  and  the  person  who  abused' him,  following  him, 
and  asking  him  why  he  went  away,  he  answered,  '*  because  it 
is  in  your  power  to  rail,  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  hear  you." 
When  one  recommended  his  son  to  him,  he  demanded  five 
hundred  drachms;   and  upon  the  father's  replying,   that  he 
could  buy  a  slave  for  that  sum,  "  do  so,"  said  he, ''  and  then  you 
will  be  master  of  a  couple."    Being  reproached,  because,  hav- 
ing a  suit  of  law  depending,  he  feed  a  lawyer  to  plead  for  him, 
'*  just  so,  said  he,  when  I  have  a  great  supper  to  make,  I  al- 
ways engage  a  cook."    Being  asked  the  diiierence  between  a 
wise  man  and  a  fool,  he  replied,  "  send  both  of  them  together 
naked  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  neither  of  them,  and 
then  you  will  know."    Being  reproved  by  Plato  for  his  costly 
feasts ;  *'  I  warrant  you,"  said  he, "  that  you  would  not  have  be- 
stowed three  farthings  upon  such  a  dinner,"  which  the  other 
confessing,   "  why  then,  said  he,  I  find  that  I  love  my  bdfy, 
and  you  love  your  money."    His  servant  carrying  after  him  a 
great  weight  of  money,  and  being  ready  to  sink  upon  the  road 
under  his  burden,  he  bid  him  throw  away  all  that  was  too  madi 
for  him  to  carry.    (Horace  mentions  this  fact,  lib.  ii»  sect.  8L) 
Being  reproached  for  going  from  Socrates  to  Dionysiusi  lie  le- 
plied,  ^'  that  he  went  to  Socrates  for  instruction,  and  to  IMony* 
sius  for  diversion."    Having  received  money  of  Dionyahm  at  Ibe 
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BiBie  time  that  IHato  accepted  a  book  only^  and  beii^  reproadi* 
ed  for  it;  ^the  reason  is  j^Iain,**  said  he,  **  I  wantmoney,  and 
Plafeo  wants  books.**  Havrng  lost  a  considerable  fiunn,  be  said 
to  one  who  seemed  to  compassionate  his  loss.  **  You  have  but 
OBB  fieldy  I  have  three  left,  why  should  not  I  rather  grieve  for 
you  ?**  When  a  person  told  mm,  '*  that  the  land  for  his  sake 
was  lost,**  he  replied,  *^  diat  it  was  better  so,  than  that  he 
should  be  lost  for  the  sake  of  die  land.**  Like  Socrates,  he 
rejected  the  sciences  as  they  were  then  taught,  and  pretended 
mat  logic  alone  was  sufficient  to  teach  truth,  and  to  fix  its 
bounds.  He  asserted,  that  pleasure  and  pain  were  the  crite- 
rions  by  which  we  were  to  be  determined ;  mat  these  alone  made 
up  all  our  passions ;  that  the  first  produced  all  the  soft  emotions, 
and  the  latter  all  the  violent  ones.  The  assemblage  of  all 
pleasure,  he  asserted,  made  true  happiness,  and  the  best  way  to 
attain  this  was  to  enjoy  the  present  moment. 

He  wrote  a  great  many  books,  particularly  the  HBstory  of 
Libya,  dedicated  to  Dionysius;  several  dialogues;  and  the 
four  books  of  the  Luxury  of  the  Ancients.  There  are  four 
of  his  epistles  extant  in  the  Socratic  collection,  published  by 
Leo  Aleatius.  Besides  Arete,  his  daughter,  whom  he  edu- 
cated in  philosophy,  Aristippus  had  also  a  son,  whom  he  dia* 
inherited  for  his  stupidity.  Arete  had  a  son,  who  was  named 
Aristippus,  from  his  grandfather,  whom  she  instructed  in  phl- 
kMophy.  Among  his  auditors,  besides  his  daughter  Arete,  we 
have  an  account  of  iSthiops  of  Ptolemais,  and  Antipater  of 
Cyrene.  Arete  communicated  the  philosophy  which  she  re- 
ceived from  her  father  to  her  son  Aristippus,  who  transmitted  it 
to  Theodorus,  the  atheist,  who  instituted  the  sect  called  Theo* 
dorean.  Antipater  communicated  the  philosophy  of  Aristippus 
to  Epitemedes  his  disciple ;  Epitemedes  to  Paraebates ;  Parse- 
bates  to  Hegesias  and  Anniceris ;  and  these  two  last,  improvin|^ 
it  by  some  additions  of  their  own,  obtained  the  honour  of  each 
of  them  giving  a  name  to  the  Hegesiac  and  Annicerian  sects. 

ARETE,  the  daughter  of  Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  taught  her 
&ther*8  system  of  phuosophy  after  his  death  with  great  reputa- 
tion. 

XENOCRATES,  a  famous  Grecian  philosopher,  was  bom 
at  Chalcedon,  in  the  first  year  of  the  mne^-sixth  Olympiad, 
B.  C.  896,  and  attached  himself  at  first  to  iEschines,  but  after- 
wards became  a  follower  of  Plato,  and  succeeded  Speusippus 
m  the  chair  of  the  old  academv,  B.  C.  S39.  His  temper  was 
l^oomy,  his  aspect  severe,  ana  his  manners  were  Uttle  tinc- 
tured with  urbanity.  Plato  took  pains  to  correct  these  obhqui- 
ties  of  his  disposition  and  character;    and  as  he  highly  re- 

Ected  his  master,  he  probably  improved  by  his  instruction,  so 
t  he  was  reckoned  one  of  his  most  esteemed  dis^les. 
Xenocrates  was  held  in  such  estimation  among  the  Athenians 
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for  his  virtues,  and  especially  his  integrity ,  as  well  as  his 
dom,  that  in  a  public  trial  his  simple  asseveration  was  accepted 
mstead  of  an  oath,  which  was  usually  required ;  and  that  even 
PhiUp  of  Maeedon  found  it  impossible  to  corrupt  him.  Dread- 
ing nis  influence,  and  the  temptation  of  a  bribe,  he  declined 
alTprivate  intercourse  with  the  Macedonian  sovereign,  and  was 
honoured  by  him  with  this  testimony ;  that  of  all  persons  who 
had  come  to  him  on  embassies  from  foreign  states,  Xenocrates 
was  the  only  one  whose  friendship  he  was  not  able  to  purchase. 
On  occasion  of  being  employed  as  an  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Antipater,  for  tte  reoemption  of  the  Athenian  captives,  he 
waived  the  honour  of  accepting  the  invitation  of  this  prince  to 
sit  down  with  him  at  supper  in  the  words  of  Ulysses  to  Ciroe» 
cited  from  Homer*s  Odyss.  Ub.  x.  ver  383,  thus  translated. 

What  man,  whose  bosom  burns  with  genVoiis  worth. 
His  friends  enthrall'd  and  banish'd  from  his  sight, 
Would  taste  a  selfish,  solitary  joy? 

The  patriotic  spirit  expressed  in  this  appropriate  paasi^ 
gratified  Antipater  so  much,  that  he  immediately  released  the 
prisoners.  As  another  example  of  his  moderation,  it  is  alleged 
that  when  Alexander,  wishing  to  mortify  Aristotle,  on  aocoimt 
of  some  accidental  pique,  sent  Xenocrates  a  magnificent  preaent 
of  fifty  talents,  he  accepted  only  thirty  minae,  returning  the 
residue  to  the  donor  witn  this  message ;  '*  that  the  whole  bub 
was  more  than  he  should  have  been  able  to  spend  during  his 
whole  life.'*  In  this  instance  he  also  manifested  a  superiority  to 
that  kind  of  jealousy  and  revenge  which  might  have  actuated 
meaner  minds,  when  it  is  considered  that  Aristotle  had  insti- 
tuted a  school  in  the  Lycseum,  in  opposition  to  the  academy 
over  which  Xenocrates  presided.  In  the  use  of  food  he  was 
singularly  abstemious ;  his  chastity  was  invincible  to  the  seduc- 
ing arts  of  Phryne,  a  celebrated  Athenian  courtezan ;  and  his 
humanity  was  testified  by  the  shelter  which  he  afforded  to  a 
sparrow  that  was  pursued  by  a  hawk,  and  fled  into  his  bosom, 
where  he  allowed  it  to  remain  till  its  enemy  was  out  of  sight, 
alleging  that  he  would  never  betray  a  suppliant.  In  the  em- 
ployment of  his  time,  he  allotted  a  certain  portion  of  each  day 
to  its  proper  business,  one  of  which  he  devoted  to  silent  meditar 
tion.  His  high  sense  of  the  importance  and  utility  of  mathe- 
matical studies  was  sufficiently  evinced  by  his  refusing  to  admit 
into  his  academy  a  younc  man  who  was  ignorant  of  geometiy 
and  astronomy,  because  ne  was  destitute  of  the  haadlea  of  phi- 
losophy. Upon  the  whole  Xenocrates  was  eminent,  belli  fiir 
his  purity  of  morals,  and  for  his  acquaintance  with  scienee ;  and 
he  supported  the  reputation  of  the  Platonic  school  by  bis  lec- 
tures, writings,  and  conduct.    His  life  waa  prolongod  to  tfic 
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thnd  vear  of  the  116di  (Njinpiad,  B.C.  S14,  or  the  eighty- 
■eoond  year  of  hit  agc»  when  he  accidentally  fell  in  the  dark  into 
e  naenrcnr  of  water.  fiBa  philoaophic  tenets  were  Pktonic ; 
bot^  in  hia  kctorea,  he  adopted  the  kngoage  of  die  Pytfa** 
goteana.  In  hia  system,  umty  and  diversity  were  prindpies  in 
nature,  or  gods ;  the  former  b^sg  the  fiither,  and  the  Utter 
the  mother  of  the  universe.  The  hmvens  he  represented  aa 
divine,  and  the  stars  as  celestial  gods;  and,  besides  these  di- 
vinities, he  taught  that  there  are  terrestrial  demons,  of  a  middle 
Older  between  the  gods  and  men,  partaking  of  the  nature  both 
of  mind  and  body,  and,like  human  beings,  capaUe  of  passumB^ 
and  liable  to  diversity  of  character.  Ue  jprobably  eonoeived 
with  Plato,  that  the  superior  divmities  were  ideas,  or  intelligenft 
Ibrma,  proceeding  immediately  from  the  Supreme  Deity,  and 
die  inferior  gods,  or  demons,  to  be  derived  from  the  soul  of  the 
world,  and,  Uke  that  princqde,  compounded  of  a  simple  and  e 
diviuMe  substance,  or  of  Ihat  which  also  remaina  the  same,  and 
that  which  is  liable  to  change.  A  tract  of  his^  on  death,  waa 
printed  W  Aldus,  in  1407. 

POLEMON,  a  youth  of  Athens,  son  of  Pbilostratns.  He 
waa  nmch  given  to  debauchery  and  extravaoance,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  riot  and  druuenness.  He  once, 
when  intoxicated,  entered  the  school  of  Xenocrates,  while  the 
philosopher  was  giving  his  pupils  a  lecture  upon  the  eflfects  of 
mtemperance,  and  he  was  so  struck  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
academician,  and  the  force  of  his  arguments,  that  from  that 
moment  he  renounced  the  dissipated  Ufe  he  had  led,  and  ap* 
pUed  himself  totally  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  was  then 
m  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and,  from  that  time,  he  never 
drunk  any  other  liquor  but  water;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Xenocrates,  he  succeeded  in  the  school  where  his  reformation 
had  been  effected.  He  died  about  S70  years  before  Christ,  in 
an  extreme  old  ace,  highly  respected  for  his  great  integrity  by 
the  Athenians.  Little  is  said  respecting  his  tenets  by  the  an- 
cients, excepting  that  he  stricdy  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of 
Plato. 

ARISTOTLE,  the  chief  of  the  peripatetic  philosophers, 
bom  at  Stagyra,  a  small  city  of  Macedon,  about  384  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ.  He  was  the  son  of  Nicomachu&,  phy- 
sician to  Amyntas,  the  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  lost  his  parents  in  his  infancy;  and  Proxenes,  a  friend  of 
his  fiither,  who  had  the  care  of  his  education,  takmg  but  little 
notice  of  him,  he  quitted  his  studies,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
die  follies  of  youth.  After  he  had  spent  most  of  his  patrimony, 
he  entered  into  the  army ;  but  not  succeeding  in  this  profession, 
he  went  to  Delphos,  to  consult  the  oracle  what  course  he  should 
foDow,  when  he  was  advised  to  eo  to  Athens,  and  study  philoso- 
phy.   He  accordingly  went  thither,  when  about  eighteen  years 
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of  agc>  and  studied  under  Plato  till  he  was  thirty-seven.  By  this 
time  he  had  spent  his  whole  fortune ;  and  we  are  told  that  he 
got  his  living  by  selling  powders,  and  some  receipts  in  phar- 
macy. He  followed  his  studies  with  most  extraordinary  dili- 
gence, so  that  he  soon  surpassed  all  in  Plato*s  school.  He  eat 
nttle,  and  slept  less ;  and,  that  he  might  not  oversleep  himself, 
Diogenes  Laeitius  tells  us,  that  he  lay  always  with  one  hand 
out  of  the  bed,  having  a  ball  of  brass  in  it,  wliich,  by  its  falling 
into  a  bason  of  the  same  metal,  awakened  him.  He  had  seTeru 
conferences  with  a  learned  Jew  at  Athens,  who  instructed  him 
in  the  sciences  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  and  thereby  sared 
him  the  trouble  of  travelling  into  Egypt.  When  he  had  studied 
about  fifteen  years  under  Plato,  he  began  to  form  different 
tenets  from  those  of  his  master,  who  l)ecame  highly  piqued  at 
his  behaviour.  Upon  the  death  of  Plato  he  quitted  Athens, 
and  retired  to  Abs^ya,  where  he  married  Pythias,  the  sbter  of 
Hermias,  prmce  of  JVIysia,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  lovecl  so 

Passionately,  that  he  ofiered  sacrifice  to  her.  Some  time  after, 
lemiias  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  Sleranon,  the  general  of 
the  Persian  king,  Aristotle  went  to  Mitylcne,  the  capital  of  Les- 
bos, where  he  remained  till  Philip,  king  of  IVIacedon,  having 
heard  of  his  great  reputation,  sent  for  him,  to  be  tutor  to  his 
son  Alexander,  then  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  Aristotle 
accepted  the  offer ;  and,  in  eight  years,  taught  his  royal  pujul 
rlictoric,  natural  pliilosophy,  ethics,  poUtics,  and  a  certain  sort 
of  philosophy,  which,  says  Plutarch,  he  taught  no  one  else.  Phi- 
lip erected  statues  in  honour  of  Aristotle  ;  and,  for  his  sake,  re- 
built Stagyra,  which  had  been  almost  ruined  by  the  wars.  The 
last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  spent  mostly  at  Athens,  sur- 
rounded with  every  assistance  which  men  and  books  could 
afford  him,  for  prosecuting  his  philosophical  enquiries.  The 
glory  of  Alexander  s  name,  which  then  filled  the  world,  insured 
tranquillity  and  respect  to  the  man  whom  he  distinguished  as 
his  friend ;  but,  after  his  premature  death,  the  invidious 
jealousy  of  priests  and  sophists  infiam^  the  superstitious  fiiry 
of  the  Athenian  populace ;  and  the  same  odious  passions  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  offensive  virtue  of  Socrates,  fiercely  assailed 
the  fame  and  merit  f  Aristotle.  To  avoid  their  persecution 
he  withdrew  to  Chalcis,  a  measure  sufficiently  justified  by  a  re- 
gard to  personal  safety ;  but  lest  his  conduct  should  appear  un- 
manly, when  contrasted  with  the  firmness  of  Socrates,  he 
apologised  for  his  flight,  by  saying  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
afford  the  Athenians  a  second  opportunity  "  to  sin  agunst  phi- 
losophy.'* He  seems  to  have  survived  his  retreat  from  Athens 
only  a  few  months;  vexation  and  regret  probably  ended  his 
days. 

Besides  Ills  treatises  on  philosophy,  he  wrote  also  on  poetiy^ 
rhetoric,  law,  &c.,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  treatises^ 
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aeccNTdlng  to  Diogenes  DaeitiuB.  An  acconnt  of  such  as  are 
extant,  and  of  those  said  to  be  lost,  may  be  seen  in  FVtbrietas*s 
BibBodieca  Gneca«  He  left  his  writings  trith  Theophrastas^ 
hia  beloved  disciple  and  suecesscnr  in  the  Ltcb^^  ;  waa  forbade 
that'  they  shonld  ever  be  pubfished.  Theophrastus,  at  hia 
deadly  trusted  them  to  Keleus,  his  .fiiend  and  disciple ;  whose 
lieilB  buried  them  in  the  ground  at  Scepsis,  a  town  of  Troas,  to 
■ecnre  them  from  the  king  of  Pergamos,  who  made  great 
search  every  where  for  boo^  to  adcnm  his  librarv.  Here  they 
lay  concealed  one  hundred  and  sixty  yeara,  until,  being  almost 
moiled,  they  were  sold  to  one  ApdHeon,  a  rich  citisen  of 
AdienB.  Sylla  found  them  at  this  man's  house,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  carried  to  Rome.  They  were  some  time  after  pur- 
chaard  bjr  Tyraraiion,  a  grammarian;  and  Andronicus  of 
Rlwdes  having  bought  them  of  his  heirs,  was  the  first  restorer 
of  the  works  of  this  ffreat  philosopfaer ;  for  he  repaired  what 
had  been  decayed,  and  got  them  copied. 

Many  followed  the  doctrine  of  Anstode,  in  the  reigns  of  the 
twrive  Cffisars,  and  their  numbers  increased  mnch  under  Adrian 
and  Antoninus.  Alexander  Aphrosophy  was  the  first  professor 
of  the  peripatetic  philosophy  at  Rome,  being  appointed  by  the 
enaperors,  Marcus  Auretius,  and  Lucius  Verus ;  and,  in  suc- 
eeuling  ages,  the  doctrmes  of  Aristotle  prevailed  among  almost 
aU  men  Df  letters,  and  many  commentaries  were  written  upon^ 
his  works.  The  first  doctors  of  the  church  disapproved  of  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle,  as  allowing  too  much  to  reason  and  sense ; 
but  Anatolius,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  Didymus  of  Alexandria, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Aiigustin,  and  several  others,  at  last  wrote  and 
spoke  in  favour  of  it.  In  the  sixth  century,  Boethius  made  it 
known  in  the  east,  and  translated  some  of  his  pieces  into  Latin. 
Bat  from  the  time  of  Boethius  to  the  eighth  century,  Joannes 
Damascenus  was  the  only  man  who  made  an  abridgement  of  his 
I^osophy,  or  wrote  any  thing  concerning  him.  The  Grecians, 
who  took  great  pains  to  restore  learning  in  the  eleventh  and  fol- 
lowing centuries,  deeply  studied  the  works  of  this  phUosopher, 
and  many  learned  men' wrote  commentaries  on  his  writings, 
aBiongst  these  were  Alfaragius,  Algazel,  Avicenna,  and  Aver- 
loes.  They  taught  his  doctrine  in  Africa,  and  at  Cordova  in 
Spain.  The  Spaniards  introduced  it  into  France,  with  the 
commentaries  of  the  Averroes  and  Avicenna ;  and  it  was  taught 
m  the  university  of  Paris,  until  Amauri,  having  supported  some 

Cicular  tenets  on  the  principles  of  this  philosopher,,  was  con- 
ned of  heresy,  by  a  council  held  there  in  1210,  when  all  the 
works  of  Aristotle  that  could  be  formd  were  burnt,  and  the  reading 
•f  them  forbidden,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  This  pro- 
hibition was  confirmed,  as  to  physics  and  metaphysics,  in  1215, 
by  the  pope*s  legate ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  gave  leave 
tot  his  logic  to  be  read,  instead  of  St.  Augustin's,  used  at  that 
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time  in  the  university.  In  1S65,  Simon,  cardinal  of /H.  Cecil, 
and  legate  from  the  holy  see,  prohibited  the  reading  of  the 
physics  and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  All  these  prohibitioD% 
however,  were  taken  off  in  1366 ;  for  the  cardmals  of  St.Maik 
and  St.  Martin,  who  were  deputed  by  pope  Urban  V.  to  xefinrm 
the  university  of  Paris,  permitted  the  reading  of  thoae  boob 
which  had  been  prohibited ;  and  pope  Stejuien  approved  of 
all  his  works,  and  procured  a  new  translation  of  them.  The 
first  edition  of  Aristotle's  works  was  in  Latin,  byAverroeiy 
Venice,  147£,  4  vols,  folio ;  but  the  editio  princeps  in  Ghreek  ia 
that  of  Aldus,  6  vols.  foUo,  1495.  The  best  subsequent  editioiia 
are  those  of  Casaubon,  1590,  2 vols,  folio;  Lugd.  and  Doraly 
4  vols.  fol.  Par.  1629.  The  late  Mr.  Pye  has  translated  the 
Poetics  into  English,  8vo.  1788 ;  and  Mr.  Twining  pubUahed 
another  in  1789,  4to.  The  treatise  on  government  naa  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Ellis,  4to.  1778,  and  Dr.  Gillies  has  tranthiled 
*'  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics." 

THEOPHR  ASTUS,  a  distinguished  Greek  philosopher,  die 
favourite  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  nominated  by  him  aa  hb  sue* 
cessor,  in  the  school  of  the  LycsBum,  was  bom  at  Erennn^  a 
maritime  town  of  Lesbos,  in  the  second  year  of  the  IQftid 
Olympiad,  B.  C.  371.  His  first  rudiments  of  education  were 
received  under  Alcippus,  in  his  own  country;  and  being  sent 
by  his  father  to  Athens,  he  became  first  a  disciple  of  Plato^  «id 
afterwards  of  Aristotle.  Such  were  his  natural  talents,  that^ 
under  such  tuition,  he  made  great  progress  both  in  phiUiaoplgp 
and  eloquence ;  so  that  his  origmal  name,  Tyrtanues,  was 
changed,  either  by  his  master  or  Us  followers,  into  Theo[diraa- 
tus.  After  he  undertook  the  Peripatetic  school,  in  the  jear 
B.  C.  323,  his  reputation  was  so  distiiu^hed,  that  the  nnmber 
of  his  scholars  was  two  thousand.  His  erudition  and  engag- 
ing manners  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Cassandtf  and 
Ptolemy ;  by  the  former  he  was  invited  to  MaoedoD,  aod  by 
the  latter  to  Egypt ;  and  among  the  Athenians  he  waa  so  gieat 
a  favourite,  that  when  he  was  accused  by  one  of  hit  enemiea  oi 
teaching  impious  doctrines,  the  accuser  could  not  without  dUt 
culty  escape  the  punishment  he  endeavoured  to  bring  on  Theo- 
phrastus.  Theophrajstus  is  no  less  highly  celebrated  iinr  his 
generosity  and  public  spirit,  than  for  his  industry,  learnings  and 
eloquence.  He  is  said  to  have  twice  saved  hit  country  horn 
the  oppression  of  tyrants ;  and  he  contributed  liberaUv  towards 
defiraymg  the  expence  of  public  meetings,  held  by  phuoacmhen 
for  learned  and  ingenious  conversation.  In  the  public  ■fWiJi 
he  appeared,  after  the  manner  of  Aristotle,  in  an  elennt  dieHb 
and  was  very  attentive  to  the  graces  of  elocution;  and  henoi^  H 
is  said,  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Theophrastos,  the  dhrhia 
speaker.  Towards  the  close  of  life,  which  was  prokiqged  to  die 
age  of  eighty-five  years,  he  became  very  infinD,  and  waa  ctmfeytd 
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to  the  mIiooI  in  a  carriage*  In  contempIatiQg  the  •hortaess  of 
Hi^  he  expreised  great  vegret,  oomplaining  that  long  life  was 
gvntod  to  stags  ami  crows,  to  whom  it  was  of  little  value,  but 
was  denied  to  man,  who,  if  it  were  of  longer  duration,  might 
aCtein  the  summit  of  science;  whereas  now,  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
mes  widiin  sight  of  it,  he  is  takenaway*  Hislast  adyioe  to  his 
disciples  was,  that  since  it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  die  as  sooh  as  he 
begins  to  live,  they  should  take  greater  pains  to  enjoy  life  as  it 
passes,  than  to  acmiire  posthumous  ftme.  A  hurge  body  of 
Athenians  attended  nis  fimeral. 

Several  of  his  works  are  extant,  and  have  been  minted  to- 
Mther  by  Heinsius  in  folb.  The  principal  are,  thelBstory  of 
nants ;  the  Treatise  on  Stones;  and  the  Moral  Characters  ^ 
Men.  Of  the  whole  extant  works  of  Theophrastus,  the  best 
edttionisthat  of  Dan.  Heinsius,  Greek  and  lstin,tclLLm^.B. 
1618.  Of  his  «*  History  <^  Plants,**  die  most  complete  is  diat 
of  BodsBUB,  Greek  and  Latin,  fbL  AmH.  1644.  The  editions 
of  his  **  Characters'*  are  very  numerous.  Among  the  most 
esteemed  are  those  of  Is.  Caisaubon ;  of  Needham,  with  the 
notes  of  Duport,  Cantab.  1718 ;  and  of  J.  Fr.  Fischer,  Cb- 
kmrg,  1763. 

DICEARCHUS,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  was  bom  at  Mes- 
mm,  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  philosopher,  historian,  and  mathe- 
■atirian,  and  composed  a  great  many  books  on  various  subjects^ 
ttd  in  all  sciences^  which  were  much  esteemed.  Cicero  and 
Atticus  valued  them  highly.  He  wrote  a  book,  to  prove  that  men 
lospected  more  mischief  from  one  another  than  from  all  evils 
beside.  Another  work  he  composed,  concerning  the  repubUc 
of  Lacedsemon,  was  highly  honoured,  and  read  every  year  be- 
hre  the  youth  in  the  assembly  of  the  ephori.  Geography  was 
one  of  his  principal  studies ;  and  we  have  a  treatise,  or  rather 
a  firagment  of  a  treatise,  of  his  still  extant  upon  that  subject. 
ft  was  first  published  by  Henry  Stephens  in  1589,  with  a  Latin 
version  and  notes ;  and  afterwards  by  Hudson,  at  Oxford,  in 
ITOS,  among  the  "  Yeteris  GeograMise  Scriptores,  GrsBCOs 
Ibiores,"  &c.  Pliny  tells  us  that  **  JDicearchus,  a  man  of  ex- 
lm<^inary  learning,  had  received  a  commission  from  some 

rsess  to  take  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  found  PeUon, 
highest  of  them,  to  be  ISdO  paces  perpendicular,  from 
pluimce  he  concluded  it  to  bear  no  proportion  which  could  afl^t 
die  rotundity  of  the  globe."* 

JEENO,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics,  was  bom  about 
B-  C«  S62,  at  Citimer,  in  Cyprus.  This  place  having  originally 
pecmled  by  a  colony  of  Phcenicians,  Zeno  is  sometimes 
la  Phoenician.  His  father  was  by  profession  a  merchant, 
iMtt  discovering  in  his  son  a  strong  pronensity  to  learning,  he 
devoted  him  to  philosophy,    in  tiiis  mercantile  capacity 
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he  had  frequent  occasion  to  visit  Athens,  where  he  purchased 
for  his  son  several  of  the  writings  of  tlie  most  eminent  Socratie 
philosophers.  These  he  read  with  great  avidity,  and  when  he 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  determined  to  take  a 
voyage  to  a  city  which  was  so  celebrated,  both  as  a  mart  of 
trade  and  of  science.  If  it  be  true,,  as  some  writers  relate,  that 
he  brought  with  him  a  valuable  cargo  of  Phoenician  purple^ 
which  was  lost  by  shipwreck  upon  the  coast  of  Pirseus,  this 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  facility  with  which  he  at  first 
attached  himself  to  a  sect  whose  leading  principle  was  the 
contempt  of  riches.  Upon  his  first  arrival  in  Atnens,  ffouig 
accidentally  into  the  shop  of  a  bookseller,  he  took  up  a  Tonime 
of  the  Commentaries  of  Xenophon ;  and  after  reading  a  few 
passages,  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  work,  and  formed  so 
high  an  idea  of  the  author,  that  he  asked  the  bookseller  where 
he  might  meet  with  such  men.  Crates,  the  cynic  philosopher, 
happening  at  that  instant  to  be  passing  by,  the  booksefler 
pointed  to  him,  and  said,  "  Follow  that  man,"  Zeno  attended 
upon  the  instructions  of  Crates,  and  was  so  well  pleased 
with  his  doctrine,  that  he  became  one  of  his  disciples.  Bat 
though  he  admired  the  general  principles  of  the  cynic  school, 
he  could  not  easily  reconcile  huuself  to  their  peculiar  manners. 
Besides,  his  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  would  not  allow  him  to 
adopt  that  indifference  to  every  scientific  inquiry,  which  was 
one  of  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  the  sect.  He  therefore 
attended  upon  other  masters,  who  professed  to  instruct  their 
disciples  in  the  nature  and  causes  of  things.  When  Crates, 
displeased  at  his  following  other  philosopliers,  attempted  to 
drag  him  by  force  out  of  the  school  of  Stilpo,  Zeno  said  to  him, 
"  You  may  seize  my  body,  but  Stilpo  has  laid  hold  of  my 
mind."  After  continuing  to  attend  upon  the  lectures  of  Stilpo 
several  years,  he  passed  over  to  other  schools,  particularly  to 
those  of  Xenocrates  and  Diodorus  Crotius.  By  the  latter  he 
was  instructed  in  dialectics.  He  was  so  much  delighted  widi 
this  branch  of  study,  that  he  presented  to  his  master  a  large 
pecuniary  gratuity,  in  return  for  his  free  communication  of 
some  of  his  ingenious  subtleties.  At  last,  after  attending  almost 
every  other  master,  he  offered  himself  a  disciple  of  ^lemon.^ 
This  philosopher  appears  to  have  been  aware  that  Zeno*s  ^ 
tention  in  thus  removing  from  one  school  to  another,  was  to 
lect  materials  from  different  quarters  for  a  new  system  of 
own ;  for,  when  he  came  into  Polemon*s  school  he  said  to  him- 
"  I  am  no  stranger,  Zeno,  to  your  Phoenician  arts ;  I  ^ 
that  your  design  is  to  creep  slily  into  my  garden,  imd  sti 
away  my  fruit.'*  Polemon  was  not  mistaken  in  his  upbiiuii^ 
Having  made  himself  master  of  the  tenets  of  others,  Zeno  de^ 
termined  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  sect.  The  pbo^^ 
which  he  made  choice  of  for  his  school  was  a  public  porticc:* 
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adpmed  widi  the  {Mctures  of  PolygiiotUB,  and  odier  enunenft 
Minten.  It  was  the  most  famous  portico  in  Athens,  and  called, 
Dj  way  of  eminence,  ''  the  Porch.'*  It  was  from  tfiis  circum- 
stance that  the  followers  of  Zeno  were  called  SidcM.  In  his 
verson  he  was  tall  and  slender ;  his  aspect  was  severe,  and  his 
brow  contracted.  His  constitution  was  feeble,  but  he  pre- 
served his  health  by  abstemiousness.  The  supplies  of  his  table 
consisted  of  figs,  bread,  and  honey ;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
was  frequently  honoured  with  the  company  of  great  men.  In 
public  company,  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  an  assuming 
temper,  he  commonly  took  the  lowest  place.  Indeed,  so  great 
was  his  modesty,  that  he  seldom  chose  to  miQgle  with  a  crowd, 
or  wished  for  the  company  of  more  than  two  or  three  firiends  at; 
once.  He  paid  more  attention  to  neatness  and  decorum  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  than  the  cynic  philosophers.  In  his  dress, 
indeed,  he  was  plain,  and  in  all  Ins  expenses  firugal ;  but  this  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  avarice,  but  a  contempt  of  external  mag- 
njftcfmce.  He  showed  as  much  jespect  to  the  poor  as  to  the 
lidi ;  and  conversed  freely  with  those  of  the  meanest  occupations. 
He  had  only  one  servant,  or,  according  to  Seneca,  none.  Zeno 
lived  to  the  extreme  age  of  ninety-eignt ;  and  at  last,  in  conse^ 
qiuence  of  an  accident,  voluntarily  put  an  end  to  his  life.  As 
ne  was  walking  out  of  his  school  ne  feD  down,  and,  in  the  fidi, 
fardce  one  of  his  fingers,  upon  which  he  was  so  afiected  with  a 
consciousness  of  infirmity,  that,  striking  the  earth,  he  said, 
"  Why  am  I  thus  importuned  ?  I  obey  thy  summons ;"  and 
immediately  went  home  and  strangled-,  himself.  He  died  in 
the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  twenfty^ninth  Olympiad.  The 
Athenians,  at  the  request  of  Antigonus,  erected  a  monument 
to  his  memory  in  the  Ceraunicum. 

ARISTON,  a  philosopherof  Chios,  pupil  to  Zeno  the  Stoic, 
and  founder  of  a  sect,  which  continued  but  a  little  time.  He 
unpported  the  notion  that  the  nature  of  the  divinity  b  unin- 
tiugible.  It  is  said  that  he  died  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
til  too  powerfully  upon  iiis  bald  head.  In  his  old  age  he  was 
^inch  given  to  sensuality. 

STRATO,  a  philosopher  of  Lampsacus,  who  succeeded 
Xheophrastus  in  the  Peripatetic  school  and  presided  in  it 
^^{hteen  years,  with  a  high  degree  of  reputation  for  learning 
^Vftd  eloquence ;  and,  from  his  attachment  to  natural  philoso- 
9^3  he  obtained  the  appeUadon  of  "  Physicus.'  Pto- 
Waqr  Philadelphus  chose  lum  for  his  preceptor,  and  recom^- 
^nned  his  services  with  a  present  of  eighty  talents.  None  of 
9tSs  works  have  reached  our  time.  His  constitution  was  feeble, 
it  is  said  that  he  lost  the  powers  of  perception  before  his 
In  his  opinion  conceminc  matter,  otrato  departed 
y  firom  the  system  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and 
11  said  to  have  nearly  approached  that  system  of  atheism 
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which  excludes  the  Deity  firom  the  formation  of  the  world. 
From  Cicero  we  learn,  that  he  conceived  all  divine  power  to  be 
seated  in  nature,  which  possesses  the  causes  of  prodactioi^ 
increase,  and  diminution,  but  is  wholly  destitute  of  senaation 
and  figure;  and  the  same  author  informs  us,  that  be  bad 
nothing  in  common  with  the  atomic  prindplea  of  Democritos, 
but  ascribes  every  thing  to  natural  motions  and  librationa. 
Brucker  gives  the  following  abstract  of  bis  opinions;  that  there 
is  inherent  in  nature  a  principle,  motion,  or  force,  without 
inteUigence,  which  is  the  only  cause  of  the  production  and 
dissolution  of  bodies ;  that  the  world  has  neither  been  fcMrmed 
by  the  agency  of  a  Deity,  distinguished  from  matter,  nor  by  an 
intelligent  animating  principle,  but  has  arisen  from  a  force  in- 
nate in  matter,  origmaDy  excited  by  accident,  and  since  contimi- 
ing  to  act,  according  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  natural  bodies. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  expressly  either  denied  or  aaecrted 
the  existence  of  a  divine  nature ;  but,  in  exdudincr  all  idea  of 
Deity  from  the  formation  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
he  indirectly  excluded  from  his  system  the  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Being.  Strato  also  taught,  that  die  seat 
of  the  soul  is  in  the  middle  of  the  brain,  and  thalt  it  only  acta 
by  means  of  the  senses. 

THEODORUS,  a  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  was  a  di8ci|de  of 
Anniceris,  and  for  speaking  freely  concerning  the  gods,  he  mm 
stigmatised  with  the  appellation  of  atheist,  and  bamshed  horn 
Cyrene.  At  Athens,  wtiera  he  sought  refuge,  he  was  protected 
by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  gained  access  to  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus.  Afterwards,  upon  his  return  to  Athena,  ke  if 
said  to  have  suffered  death  by  hemlock ;  but  it  has  been  dia* 
puted  whether  atheism,  or  contempt  of  the  Grecian  superatitious, 
was  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  is  joined  by  Sextus  Empiricus, 
with  Eumerus  and  others,  who  maintained  that  those  who  weie 
esteemed  gods,  were  men  who  had  possessed  great  power  on 
earth ;  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  expresses  his  surprise,  that 
Eumerus,  Nicanor,  Diagoras,  Theodorus,  and  others,  who  had 
lived  virtuously,  should  be  pronounced  atiieists,  firom  their  op- 
position to  Gentile  polytheism. 

DEMETRIUS  PHALEREUS,  a  cekbrated  orator  nd 
peripatetic  philosopher,  was  the  scholar  of  Theophrastos.  He 
acquired  so  much  authority  at  Athens,  that  he  governed  the 
city  for  ten  years ;  and  ruled  with  so  much  wisdom  and  virtue, 
that  they  set  up  thirty-six  statues  in  honour  of  him.  By  die 
slanders  of  some  malicious  persons  in  his  absence,  he  was,  naw- 
ever,  condemned  to  die;  and  his  images  were  palled  down; 
which,  when  Demetrius  heard,  he  saUi,  they  could  not  poB 
down  that  virtue  for  which  those  images  were  set  up.    He 

iped  into  Egypt,  and  was  protected  by  Ptolemj  Xagos. 
XI      king,  it  is  said,  asked  his  aavioe  concerning  the  ~'~^ 
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of  hii  dddren  to  the  tliKMie,  tix.  whether  he  ought  to  prefisr 
tboee  he  had  by  Eurydioei  to  Ptolemy  Philadel]^ut,  whom  he 
bad  by  Berenice  ?  and  Demetrius  advised  hhn  toieave  his  crown 
to  die  former.  This  displeased  Philadelphns  so  much,  that  he 
baniahed  Demetrius,  who  was  afterwards  kiDed  by  the  Ute  oJF 
an  asp.  Demetrius  composed  more  works  in  prose  and  yerse 
than  any  other  peripatetic  of  his  time,  and  his  writiiu^  consisted 
of  poetry,  history,  poHtics,  rhetoric,  harangues,  and  embassies. 
None  of  them  are  extant  except  lus  rhetoric,  which  is  usually 
printed  among  the  Rhetores  Selecti. 

STILPO,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  who  was  a  native  of  Me* 
gaia»  flourished  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  B.  C,  and  it 
aaad  to  have  died  after  the  year  B.  C.  894.    He  is  considered  as 
bdoiunng  to  the  Megaric  sect,  and  to  have  been  a  JBsdple  of 
one  of  tl^  successors  of  Euclid  of  Megara.    In  his  youth  he  is 
represented  as  having  been  licentious;  but  havinff  corrected  his 
ntad  piopemities  By  the  moral  pwcepte  ofpWToBqp^,  lie  ac- 
^dred  reputation  amcmg  jMiilosophers,  and  became  distinguish" 
ad  for  his  sobriety  and  moderation;  and  also  for  his  doquence 
and  skill  in  dialectics.    When  Ptolemy  Soter  captured  MWara, 
he  presented  Stilpo  with  a  lai^pe  sum  of  moncnr,  and  inrited  him 
to  bis  court ;  but  the  philosopher  returned  tne  greats  part  of 
the  present,  and  chose  to  retire,  during^Ptdemy's  stay  at  Me* 
gara,  to  the  island  of  iEgina.    When  Demetrius,  son  of  Anti- 
Mnus,  took  Megara,  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  spare  Ae 
house  of  Stilpo,  and  to  return  any  thing  that  might  have  been 
precipitately  taken  from  him.    The  philosopher  being  required 
to  ffive  an  account  of  those  effects  which  he  had  lost,  replied, 
"  mat  he  had  lost  nothing ;  for  no  one  could  take  from  hnn  his 
learning  and  eloquence.'*    To  the  conqueror  he  recommended 
himself  by  the  pathetic  manner  in  which  he  inculcated  upon 
himself  the  exercise  of  humanity.     So  great,  indeed,  was  his 
&me,  that  when  he  visited  Athens  the  people  ran  out  of  their 
shops  to  see  him ;  and  even  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of 
Athens  took  pleasure  in  attending  upon  his  discourses.    Never- 
tbdess,  he  excited  prejudices  by  not  having  respect  to  the  Athe* 
I  superstitions,  in  which  an  instance  or  two  occurred  during 
abode  at  Athens.    Having  asked  a  person  if  ACnerva,  the 
jhter  of  Jove,  was  a  deity,  and  being  assured  that  she  was, 
rejoined,  **  but  this,  before  referring  jto  the  statue,  is  not 
Minerva  of  Jove,  but  of  Phidias,  and  therefore  no  deity.*' 
'or  this  speech  he  was  carried  to  the  court  of  Areopagus,  uid 
"  immediately  to  leave  the  city.    When  Crates  put  the 
ion  to  him,  whether  the  gods  took  pleasure  in  prayers  and 
rations  ?  experience  having  taught  him  caution,  he  smartly 
"  Do  not  question  me  on  this  subject  in  the  pubm 

J,  but  when  we  are  alone."  But  there  is  no  proof  of  StiIi>o*s 

^sAdelity,  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Divinity. 
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Some  of  his  peculiar  doctrines  were,  the  species,  or  universalsy 
have  no  real  existence,  and  that  one  thing  cannot  be  predicated, 
or  asserted,  of  another ;  and  that,  in  using  the  word  "  man,**  as 
a  universal  term,  we  speak  of  nothinc^ ;  for  the  term  signifies 
neither  this  man  nor  that  man,  nor  applies  to  any  one  man  more 
than  another.  In  order  to  prove  that  one  thing  cannot  be  pre- 
dicated of  another,  he  said,  that  "  goodness"  and  "  man,"  for 
instance,  are  dilTerunt  things,  which  cannot  be  confounded  by 
asserting  the  one  to  be  the  other :  he  farther  argued,  that  good- 
ness is  a  universal,  and  universals  have  no  real  existence; 
consequently,  since  nothing  can  be  predicated  of  any  thing, 
goodness  cannot  be  predicated  of  man.  Some  have  supposed 
that  Stilpo  was  not  serious  in  this  kind  of  reasoning,  and  tnat  it 
was  his  intention  merely  to  expose  the  sophistry  of  the  schools. 
If  he  was  serious,  it  could  not  be  wholly  without  reason  that 
Glycera,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  when  she  was  reproved  by 
Stilpo  as  a  corrupter  of  youth,  retorted  the  charge  upon  him  by 
saying,  that  he  spent  his  time  in  filling  their  heads  with  sophis- 
tical quibbles  and  useless  subtleties.  On  moral  topics,  Stilpo  is 
said  to  have  taught,  that  the  highest  felicity  consists  in  a  mind 
free  from  the  dominion  of  passion,  a  doctrine  similar  to  that  of 
the  Stoics.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  is  said  to  have  hasten- 
ed his  final  departure  by  a  draught  of  wine. 

MENEDEMUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Eretria,  in  the  island  of  Euboea.  He  was  of  the  Eliac 
school,  which  he  afterwards  transferred  to  his  native  city,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Eretrian.  Menedemus,  though  nobly  de- 
scended, was  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  submit  to  a  mecha- 
nical employment,  either  as  tent-maker  or  mason.  He  formed 
an  early  intimacy  with  Asclepiades,  who  was  a  fellow-labourer 
with  him  in  his  humble  occupation.  Having  minds  more 
adapted  to  study  than  manual  labour,  they  resolved  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy.  For  this  purpose, 
they  left  their  native  country,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  Plato 
presided  in  the  academy.  In  his  own  school  at  Eretria  he  n^- 
lected  those  forms  which  were  commonly  observed  in  placet 
of  this  kind,  and  allowed  his  hearers  and  disciples  to  attend 
him  in  whatever  posture  they  pleased,  standing,  walking,  <» 
sitting.  At  first  Menedomus  was  received  by  the  Eretrians 
with  great  contempt ;  and,  on  account  of  the  vehemence  with 
which  he  disputed,  obtained  the  appellations  of  ''  cur,"  and 
''  madman."  But  he  afterwards  rose  into  high  esteem^  and 
was  entrusted  with  a  public  office,  to  wliich  was  annexed  an 
annual  stipend  of  two  hundred  talents.  He  discharged  the 
trust  with  fidelity  and  reputation,  but  accepted  only  of  a  fourth 
part  of  the  salary.  He  was  sent  upon  several  embassies  to 
Ptolemy,  Lysander.  and  Demetrius^  and  rendered  his  countiy- 
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men  essential  by  obUdning  a  diminution  of  their  tri> 

bate,  and  pre      vi]  i  from  other  burdens.   Antigonus  en- 

tertained a  personal  respect  for  him,  and  professed  himself  one 
of  his  disciples.     His  intimacy  with  this  prince  created  a  sus- 

Eicion  among  his  coimtrymen,  that  he  had  a  secret  intention  to 
etray  their  city  into  his  hands.  To  save  himself,  he  fled  to 
Antigonus,  and  soon  after  died,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  It  is  thought  he  precipitated  his  end  by  abstaining  from 
food  for  several  days,  being  oppressed  with  grief,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  as  on  his  dis- 
appointment in  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  Antigonus  to  re- 
store the  lost  liberties  of  his  country.  Menedemus  possessed 
great  talents  as  a  philosopher  and  disputant.  He  declared  his 
opinions  with  freedom,  inveighed  against  the  vices  of  others, 
and,  by  the  purity  of  his  own  manners,  commanded  universal 
respect.  He  observed  the  strictest  moderation  in  his  man- 
ner of  living.  His  entertainments,  which  were  frequented  by 
many  philosophers  and  men  of  distinction,  were  simple  and 
Grugal,  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables. 

ASCLEPIADES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  Hved  about  B.  C. 
S50.  He  and  his  friend  Menedemus  studied  under  Plato,  at 
Athens,  and  their  poverty  was  so  great,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  work  at  the  mill  in  the  night  to  enable  them  to  attend  the 
icademy  in  the  day.  This  being  mentioned  to  the  magis- 
trates, they  presented  the  young  disciples  witli  two  hundred 
Irachmas. 

PALiEPHATUS,  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher,  who  flou- 
rished between  the  times  of  Aristotle  and  Augustus,  but  whose 
precise  age  is  uncertain.  He  wrote  five  books  to  explain  the 
fables  of  mythology  by  historical  facts  ;  only  one  of  them  is 
sxtant. 

MENEDEMUS,  a  cynic  philosopher,  was  a  native  of 
Lampsacus,  mIio  lived  during  the  reign  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Macedon.  At  this  period,  the  peculiarities  of  the  cynic  sect 
bad  been  carried  to  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  extreme.  In 
Uenedemus  the  spirit  of  the  sect  was  degenerated  to  downright 
madness ;  at  first,  its  members  being  no  more  than  severe  pub- 
lic monitors,  commanded  attention  and  respect ;  but  their 
Ereedom  in  censuring  had  degenerated  into  scurrility,  and  the 
conduct  of  Menedemus  surpassed,  in  folly  Jind  extrava- 
gmce,  every  thing  that  had  gone  before  him.  He  appeared 
in  pubUc  dressed  in  a  black  cloak,  with  an  Arcadian  cap  upon 
Us  head,  on  which  were  drawn  the  figures  of  the  twelve  signs 
rf  the  zodiac,  with  tragic  buskins  on  his  legs,  with  a  long 
baord,  and  with  an  oaken  staff  in  his  hand,  exclaiming,  that  he 
■mt  a  spirit  returned  from  the  infernal  regions,  to  admonish 
lad  reform  the  world. 

LEO,   a   native  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished  340  years 
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before  the  Christian  era.  His  philosophical  and  political 
endeared  him  to  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  always  sent  npoo 
every  important  occasion  as  ambassador  to  Athens,  or  to  die 
court  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  This  monarchf  weQ  ae- 
quainted  with  the  abilities  of  Leo,  was  sensible  that  his  Tiewi 
and  claims  to  Byzantium  would  never  succeed  while  it  was  pro- 
tected by  the  vigilance  of  such  a  patriotic  citizen.  To  remofe 
him  he  had  recourse  to  artifice  and  perfidy.  A  letter  was 
forged,  in  which  Leo  made  several  promises  of  betraying  Ik 
country  to  the  king  of  Macedonia  for  money.  This  was  no 
sooner  known  than  the  people  ran  enraged  to  me  house  of  Leo^ 
and  the  philosopher,  to  avoid  their  fury,  and  without  attempt- 
ing his  justification,  strangled  himself.  He  had  written  some 
treatises  upon  physic  and  history,  which  are  lost. 

NEOCLES,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  the  fether,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  brother  of  Epicurus. 

EPICURUS,  the  greatest  philosopher  of  his  a^e,  was  IxHrn 
at  Gargettium,  in  Athens,  about  B.  C.  340,  in  the  hundred  and 
ninth  Olympiad.  He  settled  in  Athens  in  a  fine  garden  which 
he  purchased,  where  he  Uved  with  his  firiends  in  great  tnui- 
quillity,  and  educated  a  great  number  of  disciples.  Thc^ 
lived  in  common  with  their  master.  The  respect  which  his  tfUf 
lowers  paid  to  his  memory  is  admirable ;  his  school  was  nerer 
divided,  but  his  doctrine  was  followed  as  an  oracle.  His  IMtk* 
day  was  still  kept  up  in  Pliny's  time ;  the  month  he  was  bom 
in  was  observed  as  a  continual  festival,  and  they  placed  his  pie- 
ture  every  where.  He  wrote  many  books,  and  vahied  himsdf 
upon  making  no  quotations.  He  raised  the  oratorical  systSM 
to  great  reputation,  though  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  it^  but 
had  only  made  some  changes  in  that  of  Democritus.  As  to  fail 
doctrine  concerning  the  supreme  good,  or  happiness,  it  was  ^oj 
liable  to  be  misrepresented,  and  some  ill  efiects  proceeded 
from  thence,  which  discredited  his  sect.  He  was  charged  widi 
perverting  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  inciting  men  to  de* 
bauchery ;  but  he  did  not  forget  himself  on  this  occasion ;  he 
published  his  opinions  to  the  world.  He  wrote  some  books  of 
devotion ;  recommended  the  veneration  of  the  gods ;  sobrie^ 
and  chastity ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  in  an  exemfdsiy 
manner,  and  conformably  to  the  rules  of  philosophical  wiadiNK 
and  frugality.  Tunocrates,  a  deserter  of  his  sect,  spoke  ym 
scandalously  of  him.  Gassendus  has  given  us  all  he  could  cor 
lect  from  the  ancients  concerning  the  person  and  doctrine  of 
this  philosopher.  He  died  of  a  suppression  of  urine,  agei: 
seventy-two.  The  doctrine,  or  system  of  philosophy  maintain* 
ed  by  Epicurus  and  his  followers  consisted  of  three  partSf^ 
canonical,  physical,  and  ethereal.  The  first  m  i  about  tfafc 
canons,  or  rules  of  judging.  The  censure  which  fully  pas  osA 
upon  him  for  his  despising  logic,  will  hold  true  only  with 
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gsrd  to  the  logic  of  the  Stoics,  which  he  couid  not  approve  of, 
as  being  too  full  of  nicety  and  quirk.  Epicurus  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  analytical  method  of  division  and  augmenta- 
tion, nor  was  he  so  curious  in  modes  and  formation  as  the 
Stoics.  Soundness  and  sunplicity  of  sense,  assisted  with  some 
natural  reflections,  was  all  his  art.  His  search  after  truth  pro- 
ceeded  only  by  the  senses ;  to  tlie  evidence  of  which  he  cave 
so  great  a  certainty,  that  he  considered  tlieni  as  an  infaflible 
rule  of  truth,  and  termed  them  the  first  natural  light  of  man- 
Itind,  In  the  second  part  of  his  philosophy,  he  laid  down 
atoms,  space,  and  fjrayitj',  as  the  first  principles  of  all  things; 
he  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  God  ;  but  tnought  it  beneath 
his  majesty  to  concern  himself  with  human  affairs ;  he  held  him 
a  blessed  immortal  being,  having  no  afSiirs  of  his  own  to  take 
care  of,  and  above  meddling  with  those  of  others.  As  to  liis 
ethics,  he  made  the  supreme  good  of  man  to  consist  in  plea- 
sure, and  consequently  supreme  evil  in  pain.  Nature  itself, 
says  he,  teaches  us  this  truth;  and  prompts  iis,  from  our  birth, 
to  procure  whatever  gives  us  pleasure,  and  to  avoid  what  gives 
as  pain.  To  this  end  he  proposed  a  remedy  against  the  sharp- 
ness of  pain.  This  was  lo  divert  the  mind  from  it,  by  turning 
our  whole  attention  upon  the  pleasure  we  have  formerly  enjoy- 
ed. Me  held  that  the  wise  man  nmst  be  happy,  aa  long  as  he 
is  wbe ;  the  pain,  not  depriving  him  of  his  wisdom,  cannot  de- 
prive him  of  his  happiness.  There  is  nothing  that  has  a  fairer 
ihow  of  honesty  than  the  moral  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  Gas- 
sendas  pretends  that  the  pleasure  in  which  this  philosopher 
has  fixed  the  sovereign  good,  was  notliing  else  but  the  highest 
EranquilUty  of  mind,  in  conjunction  with  the  most  perfect 
bealtn  of  body ;  but  Tully,  Horace,  and  Plutarch,  as  well  as 
almost  ail  the  fathers  of  the  church,  give  ua  a  very  different  re- 
presentation ;  indeed  the  nature  of  lus  pleasure,  in  which  the 
chief  happiness  is  supposed  to  be  seated,  is  a  grand  problem  in 
the  morals  of  Epicurus.  Hence  there  were  two  kinds  of  Epi- 
cureans, the  rigid  and  the  remiss  ;  the  first  were  those  who 
understood  Epicunie's  notions  of  pleasure  in  the  hest  sense, 
uid  placed  all  tlieir  happiness  in  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  mind, 
resulting  from  tlie  practice  of  virtue :  the  loose  or  remiss  Epi- 
cureans, taking  the  words  of  that  pliilosophcr  in  a  gross  sense, 
placed  all  their  happiness  in  sensual  pleasure. 

DIAGORAS,  ail  Athenian  philosopher.  His  father's  name 
was  Teleclytus.  From  the  greatest  superstition,  he  became  a 
most  unconquerable  atheist;  because  he  saw  a  man  who  laid  u 
false  claim  lo  one  of  his  poems,  and  who  perjiuvd  himself,  go 
nnpunishtd.  His  great  impiety  and  blasphemies  provoked  liis 
conirtrjmen  to  that  degree,  that  they  promised  one  talent  to 
iiifa  who  brought  his  head  before  theu-  tribunal;  and  two  if  he 
»fre  produced  alive. 
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LEONTIl'M,  an  Athenian  courtezan,  at  one  time  noted 

For  the  licentiousness  of  her  life,  and  afterwards  distingjiished 
by  her  application  to  the  study  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy. 
It  lias  been  asserted,  that  she  did  not  desist  from  her  intrigues 
after  she  was  an  attendant  of  Epicurus ;  but  prostituted  herself 
to  the  disciples  of  his  school,  and  even  to  the  pnilosopherhimseUl 
She  became  the  wife  of  Metrodorus,  one  of  the  principal  disci- 
ples of  Epicurus,  and  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  Epicurus  com- 
mended to  the  notice  and  regard  of  his  executors.  Leontiuni 
applied  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
wrote,  in  defence  of  the  Epicurean  doctrines,  against  Theo- 
phrastus,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  peripatetic  sect.  The 
book  is  acknowledged  by  Cicero  to  have  been  wTitten  in  a  polite 
and  elegant  style.  Athenaeus  says,  that  she  had  a  daughter, 
napied  Dana'e,  who  was  a  prostitute,  like  her  mother,  and  who 
uttered  insolent  murmurs  against  Providence,  when  on  the  point 
of  being  put  to  death  for  contributing  to  the  escape  of  her  gal- 
lant from  that  fate.  The  fondness  of  Atlienaeus  however,  for 
collecting  scandalous  stories  to  the  discredit  of  philosophers, 
renders  it  proper  to  receive  what  he  had  advanced  with  great 
caution,  on  his  unsupported  testimony,  as  he  was  a  noted  re- 
corder of  scandalous  tales. 

ANAXARCHUS,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera,  a  follower  of 
Democritus,  and  highly  esteemed  by  Alexander  the  Grreat. 
His  end  was  equally  tragical  and  heroic.  lla>'ing  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Jsicocreon,  tyrant  of  Cyprus,  ordered 
him  to  be  pounded  alive  in  a  mortar ;  whereupon  he  replied, 
"  Beat  as  thou  Avilt  on  the  bag  of  Anaxarchus,  himself  thou 
canst  not  hurt."  On  this,  the  tvraiit  said  he  would  cut  out  his 
tongue ;  whereupon  the  pliilosopher  bit  it  ofl',  and  spit  it  at 
him. 

MANDANES,  an  Italian  prince  and  philosopher,  who,  for 
the  renown  of  his  wisdom,  was  invited  by  the  ambassadors  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  banquet  of  the  son  of  Jupiter.  A 
reward  was  promised  him  if  he  obeyed,  but  he  was  threatened 
with  punishment  in  case  of  a  refusal.  Equally  unmoved  by 
both,  the  philosopher  dismissed  them  witli  observing,  that, 
though  Alexander  ruled  over  a  great  part  of  the  universe,  be 
was  not  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  that  he  gave  himself  no  trouble 
about  the  presents  of  a  man  who  possessed  not  wherewithal  to 
content  himself.  "  I  despise  his  threats,"  says  he ;  "  if  I  live, 
India  is  sufficient  for  my  subsistence,  and  to  me  death  has  no 
terrors ;  for  it  will  only  be  an  exchange  of  old  age  and  infirmity 
for  the  happiness  of  a  better  life." 

CRATES,  a  philosopher  of  Boeotia,  son  of  Ascondus,  and 
disciple  of  Diogenes,  the  cynic,  B.  C.  324.  He  sold  his  estates, 
and  gave  the  money  to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  naturally 
deformed,  and  he  rendered  himself  more  hideous  by  sewing 
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8lieep*s  skins  to  his  mande,  and  by  the  singularity  of  his  man* 
nen.  He  clothed  himself  as  wann  as  possible  in  the  sumnier; 
but  in  the  winter  his  varments  were  uncommonly  thin,  aadlnca- 
paUe  of  resiBting  the  mclemency  of  the  season.  Ifipparchia,  tiie 
sister  of  a  philosopher,  became  enamoured  of  him ;  and  as  he 
could  not  cool  her  passion  by  representing  himself  as  poor  and 
deformed,  he  married  her.  He  had  by  her  two  daughters^ 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  two  of  his  disciples,  after  he  had 
permitted  them  their  company  for  thirty  days,  by  way  of  trial. 
It  is  said  that  he  threw  aft  ms  money  in  the  sea,  that  he  might 
die  more  freely  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
Others  assert  that  he  placed  it  in  another  person's  hands,  wim 
orders  to  ^ve  it  to  his  children  if  they  snould  happen  to  be 
fools.  **  (or,"  added  Crates,  ''if  they  should  be  philosophers, 
they  will  have  no  need  of  it ;"  in  which  case  it  was  to  be  giVen 
to  uie  people.     Some  of  his  works  are  still  extant 

HIPPAKCHIA,  a  celebrated  lady  at  Maronea,  in  Thrace, 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Her  attachment  to  learn- 
ing and  philosophy  was  so  great,  that,  haviim  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Crates,  the  cynic,  she  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  resoKred 
to  marry  him,  though  he  was  both  pld  and  ugly ;  and  though 
she  was  courted  by  many  handsome  young  men,  di^tinguidied 
by  their  rank  and  riches.  Crates  himself  was  prevailed  upon 
by  her  friends  to  try  to  dissua^je  her  from  her  rinffular  choice, 
which  he  did  by  displaying  his  poverty,  his  cioak>  his  bag,  and 
his  crooked  back ;  but  all  in  vain.  At  last  he  told  her  she  could 
not  be  his  wife  unless  she  resolved  to  live  as  he  did.  This  she 
cheerfully  agreed  to,  assumed  the  habit  of  the  order,  and  ac- 
companied liim  every  where  to  public  entertainments,  &c., 
which  was  not  customary  with  the  Grecian  ladies.  She  wrote 
several  tragedies,  philosophical  hypotheses,  and  reasonings  and 
questiwis  proposed  to  Theodorus,  the  atheist :  but  none  of  her 
works  are  extant. 

ARCESILAUS,  a  philosopher  of  Pitane,  in  i^olia,  disciple 
of  Polemon.  He  visited  Sardis  and  Athens,  and  was  the  found- 
er of  the  middle  academy,  as  Socrates  founded  the  ancient,  and 
Cameades  the  new  one.  He  pretended  to  know  nothing,  an^ 
aecused  others  of  the  same  ignorance.  He  acquired  many 
pupils  in  the  character  of  teacher ;  but  some  of  them  left  him 
m  Epicurus,  though  no  Epicurean  came  to  him,  which  gave 
Imii  occasion  to  say,  that  it  is  easy  to  make  an  eunuch  of  a  man, 
but  impossible  to  make  a  man  of  an  eunuch.  He  was  remark- 
able for  the  severity  of  his  criticisms,  but  knew  how  to  accom- 
nodate  himself  to  the  age,  and  pursue  the  allurements  of  plea- 
Sdre.  He  had  a  great  number  of  disciples.  His  doctrines  were 
diflerent  in  several  respects  from  those  of  the  ancient  school ; 
■nd,  perhaps,  he  was  led  into  this  diversity  of  opinions  bv  many 
cspital  errors  in  the  ancient  school,  such  as  the  incredible  arro- 
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gance  of  the  dogmatists  who  pretended  to  assign  causes  for  all 
things ;  the  mysterious  air  they  had  thrown  upon  the  doctrine 
of  ideas ;  the  entirely  discarding  the  testimony  of  the  senses ; 
the  objections  of  the  pyrrhonists,  who  began  to  broach  their 
opinions ;  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  stoics  and  peripatetics^ 
who  discovered  the  feeble  parts  of  the  academic  philosophy. 
These  might  have  given  cause  to  reform  the  ancient  school,  and 
to  found  a  new  one.  The  middle  school,  therefore,  laid  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  we  could  know  nothing,  nor  even  assure 
ourselves  of  the  certainty  of  this  position ;  from  whence  they  in- 
ferred that  we  should  affinn  nothing,  but  always  suspend  our 
judgment.  They  advanced,  that  a  philosopher  was  able  to  dis- 
pute upon  every  subject,  and  bring  conviction  with  him^  even 
upon  contrary  sides  of  the  same  question;  for  there  are  always 
reasons  seemingly  of  equal  force,  both  in  the  affirmative  and  ne- 
gative of  every  argument.  According  to  this  doctrine,  neither 
our  senses,  nor  even  our  reason,  are  to  have  any  credit ;  and, 
therefore,  in  common  affairs,  we  are  to  conform  ourselves  to  re- 
ceived opinions.  Arcesilaus  was  an  admirer  of  Homer,  and  ge- 
nerally divided  his  time  among  the  pleasures  of  philosophy,  love, 
reading,  and  the  table.  He  died  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  B.  C. 
^41,  or  300  according  to  some. 

HERACLIDES,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Pontus,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Speusippus,  and  afterwards  of  Aristotle.  His  vanity 
permitted  him  to  desire  one  of  his  friends  to  put  a  serpent  into 
nis  bed  just  as  he  was  dead,  in  order  to  raise  a  belief  that  he  was 
ascended  to  the  heavens  among  the  gods ;  but  the  cheat  was 
discovered.     All  his  works  are  lost. 

CALLISTHENES,  the  philosopher,  was  a  disciple  of  Aris- 
totle, by  whose  desire  he  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  in 
his  expedition ;  but  proving  too  severe  a  censurer  of  that  hero's 
conduct,  he  was  put  by  him  to  the  torture,  on  suspicion  of  a  trea- 
sonable conspiracy,  and  died  under  it  B.  C.  328. 

ALCIPHRON,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  There  was  a  sophist  of  the 
same  name,  whose  epistles  present  a  curious  picture  of  Grecian 
manners.  They  were  printed  by  Bergler,  at  Leipsic,  in  1715, 
and  an  English  translation  was  published  in  1791.  Ludain  is 
supposed  to  have  imitated  him. 

ONESICRITUS,   a  cynic  philosopher,  and    historian  of 
/Egina,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  and 
was  sent  by  him  to  the  Indian  Gymnosophists.     He  wrote  » 
history  of  Alexander's  expedition,  which  has  been  censured  fiof 
the  romantic  and  exaffgerated  anecdotes  it  contains. 

CALANUS,  a  celebrated  Indian  philosopher,  one  of  th^^ 
Gymnosophists.     He  followed  Alexander  in  his  Indian 
ditioii,  and  being  sick,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  he  ordered 
pile  to  be  raibcd,  upon  which  he  mounted,  decked  with  flower  -^ 
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juid  garlands,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  king  and  the  anny. 
When  the  pile  was  fired,  Alexander  asked  hun  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say ;  **  No,*'  said  he,  **  I  shall  meet  you  again  in  a  Tery 
short  time."    Alexander  died  three  months  after  in  Babylon. 

P  YRRHO,  a  Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Elea,  in  the  Pelopon^ 
nesus,  about  the  year  B.  C.  340.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Anaxar- 
chus,  whom  he  accompanied  as  far  as  India,  where  he  conversed 
with  the  Brahmins  and  Gymnosophists.  He  had  made  paint- 
ing his  profession  before  he  studied  philosophy.  He  establish* 
ed  a  sect,  whose  fundamental  principle  was,  that  there  is  no- 
thing true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  honest  or  dishonest,  just  or 
unjust ;  or  that  there  is  no  standard  of  any  thing  beyond  law 
or  custom,  and  uncertainty  and  doubt  belong  to  every  thing. 
From  this  continual  seeking  after  truth  and  never  finding  it, 
the  sect  obtained  the  name  of  Sceptics,  or  Pyrrhonians,  mm 
the  founder,  who  is  said  to  have  acted  upon  his  own  principles, 
and  to  have  carried  his  scepticism  to  such  a  ridiculous  extreme, 
that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  accompany  him  wherever  he 
went,  that  he  might  not  be  run  over  by  carriages  or  fall  down 
precipices.  But  this  is  treated  by  a  modem  writer  as  a  mere 
calumny,  invented  by  the  dogmatists.  Pyrrho  died  about  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  when  his  memory  was  honoured  with 
a  statue  at  Athens,  and  a  monument  in  his  own  country. 

That  the  sceptical  philosophy  is  absurd,  can  admit  of  no  dis- 
pute in  the  present  age ;  and  that  many  of  the  followers  of  Pyrrho 
carried  the  system  to  a  ridiculous  height,  is  no  less  true.     But 
we  cannot  believe  that  he  himself  was  so  extravagantly  sceptical 
as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  when  we  reflect  on  the  parti- 
culars of  his  life,  which  are  still  preserved,  and  the  respectful 
manner  in  which  we  find  him  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries 
and  writers  of  the  first  name  who  flourished  soon  after  him. 
The  truth,  as  far  as  at  this  distance  of  time  it  can  be  discovered, 
seems  to  be,  that  he  learned  from  Democritus  to  deny  the  real 
existence  of  all  qualities  in  bodies,  except  those  which  are  es- 
sential to  primary  atoms ;  and  that  he  referred  every  thing  else 
to  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  produced  by  external  objects ;  in 
other  words,  to  appearance  and  opinion.  All  knowledge,of  course, 
appeared  to  him  to  depend  on  the  fallacious  report  of  the  senses, 
and  consequently  to  be  uncertain ;  and  in  this  notion  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  general  spirit  of  the  Eleatic  school  in  which  he  was 
Vacated.     He  was  further  confirmed  in  his  scepticism  by  the 
%abtilties  of  the  Dialectic  schools,  in  which  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  son  of  Stilpo ;  choosing  to  overturn  the  cavils 
of  sophistry  by  recurring  to  the  doctine  of  universal  uncer- 
tainty, and  thus  cutting  the  knot  which  ^  could  not  unloose. 
^or  being  naturally  and  habitually  incUned  to  consider  immove- 
^Ue  tranquillity  as  the  great  end  of  aB  philosophy,  he  was 
easily  led  to  despise  the  dissensions  of  the  dogmatists,  and  to 
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infer  from  their  endless  disputes  the  uncertainty  of  the  ques- 
tions on  which  they  debated ;  controversy,  as  it  has  often  hap- 
pened to  others^  becoming  also  with  respect  to  hhn  the  parmt 
of  scepticism.  Pyrrho's  doctrines,  however  new  and  extraor- 
dinary, were  not  totally  disregarded.  He  was  attended  by  se- 
veral scholars^  and  succeeded  by  several  foDowers,  who  jm- 
served  the  memory  of  his  notions.  The  most  eminent  of  hk 
followers  was  Timon,  in  whom  the  public  succession  of  prci- 
fessors  in  the  Pyrrhonic  school  terminated.  In  the  time  of 
Cicero  it  was  almost  extinct,  having  suffered  much  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  dogmatists,  and  from  a  natural  aversion  in  the 
numan  mind  to  acknowledge  total  ignorance^  or  to  be  left  in 
absolute  darkness.  The  disciples  of  Timon,  however,  still  con- 
tinued to  profess  scepticism,  and  their  notions  were  embraced, 
privately  at  least,  bv  many  others.  The  school  itself  was  after^ 
wards  revived  by  Ptolemaeus,  a  Cyrenian,  and  was  continued 
by  .^Inesidemus,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  who  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the  principles  of  the  Pyrrhonic  philosophy,  the  heads  of 
which  are  preserved  by  Photius.  From  this  time  it  was  CO*- 
tinned  through  a  series  of  preceptors  of  Uttie  note  to  Sextw 
Empiricus,  who  also  gave  a  summary  of  the  sceptical  doctrine. 
A  system  of  philosophy  thus  founded  on  doubt,  and  clouded 
with  uncertainty,  could  neither  teach  tenets  of  any  impoztsnoe^ 
nor  prescribe  a  certain  rule  of  conduct ;  and  accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  followers  of  scepticism  were  guided  entirely  by  chance. 
As  they  could  form  no  certain  Judgment  respecting  good  and 
evil,  they  accidentally  learned  the  folly  of  eagerly  pursuit^  any 
apparent  good,  or  of  avoiding  any  apparent  evu;  and  tfaeor 
minds  of  course  settled  into  a  state  of  undisturbed  tranquillitjf, 
the  grand  postulatum  of  their  system.  In  the  schools  of  the 
sceptics  we  find  ten  distinct  topics  of  argument  urged  in  sop* 
port  of  the  doctrine  of  uncertainty ;  with  this  precaution,  how- 
ever, that  notiiing  could  be  positively  asserted,  either  ooncem- 
ing  their  number  or  their  force.  Tlieir  arguments  chiefly  re- 
spect objects  of  sense;  they  place  all  knowledge  in  appeannioe; 
and,  as  the  same  things  appear  very  different  to  different  peo- 
ple, it  is  impossible  to  say  which  appearance  more  truly  ex- 
presses their  real  nature.  They  Ukewise  say,  that  our  judg- 
ment is  liable  to  uncertainty  from  the  circumstance  of  frequent 
or  rare  occurrence,  and  that  mankind  are  continually  led  into 
different  conceptions  concerning  the  same  thing,  by  custom,  law, 
fabulous  tales,  and  established  opinions.  On  all  these  ac- 
counts they  think  every  human  judgment  is  liable  to  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  concerning  any  thing  they  could  only  assert,  diat 
it  seems  to  be,  not  that  it  is  what  it  seems.  This  doubt&d  rear 
soning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be  called,  the  sceptics  esLtended  to 
all  the  sciences,  in  which  they  discovered  nothing  true,  €X  wHA 
could  be  absolutely  asserted.    In  all  nature,  in  physics,  morals. 
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and  theology,  they  found  contradictory  opinions,  and  inexpli- 
cable or  incomprehensive  phenomena.  In  physics,  the  appear- 
ances they  thought  might  be  deceitful ;  and  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  God  and  the  duties  of  morality,  men  were,  in  their 
opinion,  equally  ignorant  and  uncertain.  To  overturn  the  so- 
phistical arguments  of  these  sceptical  reasoners,  would  be  no 
difficult  matter,  if  their  reason  were  worthy  of  confutation.  In- 
deed, their  great  principle  is  sufficiently,  though  shortly,  re- 
futed by  Plato  in  these  words :  "  When  you  say  all  things  are 
incomprehensible."  says  he,  '*  do  you  comprehend  or  conceive 
that  they  are  thus  incomprehensible,  or  do  you  not  ?  If  you  do, 
dien  something  is  comprehensible ;  if  you  do  not,  there  is  no 
reason  we  should  believe  you,  since  you  do  not  comprehend 
your  own  assertion." 

TIMON,  the  Phliasian,  a  disciple  of  Pyrrho,  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety  years.  At  an  early  age  he  visited  Megara,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  Stilpo's  instructions  in  dialectics,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Elea,  where  he  became  a  hearer  of  Pyrrho.  He 
first  professed  philosophy  at  Chalcedon,  and  afterwards  at 
Athens,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.     He  took  so  little 

C'  is  to  invite  disciples  to  his  school,  that  it  has  been  said  of 
,  that  as  the  Scythians  shot  flying,  Timon  gained  pupils  by 
running  from  them.  This  indifference  to  his  profession  was 
probably  owing  to  his  love  of  ease  and  indulgence ;  for  he  was 
fond  of  rural  retirement,  and  so  much  addicted  to  wine,  that 
he  held  a  successful  contest  with  several  champions  for  drink- 
ing. This  disposition  probably  led  him  to  embrace  the  indo- 
lent doctrine  of  scepticism.  He  seems  to  have  treated  the  opi- 
nions and  disputes  of  the  philosophers  with  contempt,  for  he 
wrote  with  sarcastic  humour  against  the  whole  body.  His 
poem,  entitled  "  Silli,"  often  quoted  by  the  ancients,  was  a  keen 
satire,  abounding  with  bitter  invectives  against  men  and  doc- 
trines. The  remaining  fragments  of  this  poem  have  been  in- 
dustriously collected  by  Henr}^  Stephens,  in  his  "  Poesis  Phi- 
losophica."  The  public  succession  of  professors  in  the  Pyrrhic 
school  terminated  with  Timon. 

ADR  AST  US,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  disciple  to  Aris- 
totle. 

ZENOPHILUS,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  lived  till 
he  was  one  hundred  and  seventy,  and  enjoyed  all  his  faculties 
to  the  last. 

CRATES,  a  famous  academic  philosopher,  the  disciple  .ind 
friend  of  Polemon.  He  had  other  celebrated  philosophers  for 
his  disciples,  and  flourished  about  B.  C.  300.  At  his  death  he 
leh  behind  him  several  highly  esteemed  philosophical  pieces  ; 
some  comedies  delivered  to  the  people  on  public  occasions,  or 
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during  embassies  in  which  he  had  been  employed  by  hit  coon* 
trymen. 

ARISTILLUS,  a  philosopher  of  the  Alexandrian  achool» 
who,  about  B.  C.  300,  attempted^  with  Timocharis,  to  detei^ 
mine  the  place  of  the  different  stars  in  the  heavengy  and  ta 
trace  the  course  of  the  planets. 

HICETAS  of  Syracuse,  an  ancient  philosopher  andaatroiio- 
mer,  who  taught  that  the  sim  and  stars  were  motionless,  and 
that  the  earth  moved  round  them.  This  is  mentioned  by  C^oeio, 
and  probably  gave  the  first  hint  of  the  true  system  to  Copemicut. 

POETRY. 

ANAXANDRIDES,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  reign  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  wrote 
sixty-five  plays. 

PHILETAS,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian  of  the  islaod 
of  Cos,  who  flourished  under  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Gveati 
and  was  preceptor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  was  the  au* 
thor  of  some  elegies,  epigrams,  and  other  works,  which  are  not 
extant  He  is  celebrated  by  Ovid  and  Propertius  as  one  of  die 
best  poets  of  his  age.  He  was  so  small  and  slender,  according 
to  the  improbable  accounts  of  iElian,  that  he  always  canied 
pieces  of  lead  in  his  pockets,  to  prevent  his  being  blown  vnj 
by  the  wind. 

ALEXIS,  a  comic  poet,  who  flourished  B.  C.  3S6,  of  Tho- 
rium, who  wrote  two  hundred  and  forty-five  comedies,  of  whidk 
some  few  fragments  remain. 

iESCHIRON,  a  Mitylenean  poet,  intimate  with  Aiistode. 
He  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition. 

ANTIPHANES,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  or  rather  of 
Smyrna,  who  wrote  above  ninety  comedies,  and  died  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  by  the  fall  of  an  apple  upon  his 
head. 

TIMOTHEUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  and  mu- 
sicians of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Miletus,  an  Ionian  city  of 
Caria.  He  not  only  excelled  in  lyric  and  dithyrambic  poetry, 
but  in  his  performance  upon  the  cithara.  Pausaniaa  saya  he 
perfected  that  instrument,  by  the  addition  of  four  new 
to  the  seven  it  had  before ;  but  Suidas  says  that  it  had 
before,  and  that  Timotheus  only  added  two.  A  senatoa 
sultum  is  preserved  at  full  length  in  Boethius,  whereby  tfaes 
kings  and  the  ephori  of  Sparta  passed  censure  on  TfawH— 
theus  for  adding  these  strings ;  and  obliged  them  to  cut 
all,  leaving  only  seven  tones,  and  banished  him  firom  the 
Suidas  attributed  to  him  nineteen  nomes,  or  landdei 
hexameters ;  thirty-six  proems,  or  preludes ;  e     itaen  didqr^ 
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ra ;  twenty-one  liymna ;  tlie  poem  in  praise  of  Diana ; 
anCftyriv ;  three  trngedies ;  t)ic  Persians ;  Pbinidas  and 
Hi  to  which  muEt  be  added,  Niobe,  and  a  pacm  on  the 
Df  Baciiius.  Steplien  of  Byzantiiun  makes  him  author 
htcen  books  of  nomefl,  or  airs,  for  the  citlifira,  to  eight 
md  verses,  and  of  a  thousand  preludes  for  the  nomes  of 
ites.  Timotheus  died  in  Macedonia,  according  to  Suidiis, 
linety-seven,  tliaugh  tlie  marbles  say  at  ninety. 
[EOCIUTUS,  a  Greek  poet,  esteemed  as  the  model  of 
111  poetry,  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  the  son  of  Prax- 
s  and  Philinu.  The  time  in  which  he  flourished  is  ascer- 
.  by  two  of  his  poems,  one  addressed  to  Hiero,  king  of 
use,  who  began  his  reign  about  the  year  B.  C.  269;  and 
her  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whose  reign  comprehended 
iterval  bctwcL-n  li.  C.  281  and  24.7.  Although  Hiero  is 
xd  to  have  been  a  patron  of  literature,  persons  of  rank, 
may  infer  from  Theocritus's  poem,  did  not  follow  his  ex- 
,  at  least  in  granting  encouragement  to  poets ;  and  there- 
t'heocritus  It-it  Sicily,  and  visited  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Jelphus  at  Alexandria,  on  whom  he  pronounces  a  splen- 
ilogy.  The  compositions  of  this  poet  are  denominated 
Ua ;"  they  are  written  in  the  Doric,  or  nisljc  dialect,  and 
rtbem  are  pastorals,  though  most  of  them  relate  to  rural 
ad  mamicrs.  The  purely  pastoral  are  distinguished  by 
utii  and  the  simplicity  of  the  manners,  descending  some- 
wen  to  coarseness,  and  the  pleasing  description  of  natu- 
jects,  drawn  from  the  Ufe.  lu  those  who  have  a  taslc  for 
ne  GiinpLieity,  iind  tlic  beauties  of  iiiitnre,  say*  '*ne  of  the 
^thers,  the  poetry  of  Theocritus  is  highly  agreeable. 
ntiue  gives  us  the  following  character  of  this  poet : 

The  sweet  Tlicoiritns,  with  softest  strains. 

Makes  pipin'^  l';in  <!cliglU  Sicilian  swains  ; 

Thrci'  his  siiiiiotli  rei'il  no  rustic  numbers  move. 

But  aU  is  ini^L'rii.'.H,  and  all  is  love. 

Ab  if  tlie  Mljsi-s  sal  in  cv'ry  vale, 

Intpir'd  tlii.'  aong,  Mid  told  the  melting  talc. 

e  first  edition  ■iiriuocritus  was  that  of  IVlilan,  in  1403; 
be  best,  tluii  of  \\',ir(-m,  ii  vols.  4to.,  1770.  Polwhele  has 
«ted  this  author  into  Enfflish  verse,  with  notes. 
HNTUS  AKAH1:A,  a  comic  poet,  who  flourished  at 
t,  in  the  reign  of  Kt  ^ulus.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry 
iB  extant. 

SNANDKR,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  comic 
,  waa  b<jrn  in  the  tear  B.  C.  3442.  He  is  conddered  aa  the 
A  who  tiiLioducLtl  the  new  comedy,  which  refined  upon 
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the  grossncss  and  licence  of  the  old,  and  bamshed  living  cha- 
racters from  the  stage.     He  is  represented  as  possessing  evoy 
part  of  a  perfect  dramatic  writer ;  viz.  elegance  of  lanffuage, 
force  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  the  true  humorous  deline- 
ation of  character.     He  was  so  much  the  poet  of  nature,  that 
the  grammarian  Aristophanes  once  exclaimed,  ''  O  Menander 
and  Nature,  which  of  you  copied  from  the  workmanship  of  the 
other !"    Quintilian  praises  Iiim  for  the  strength  and  consis- 
tency displayed  in  the  characters  of  his  dramas.     Ovid  pre- 
dicts that  the  fame  of  Menander  would  be  immortal.     His  fame 
extended  as  far  as  the  Greek  language ;  and  we  are  informed, 
by  the  elder  Pliny,  that  the  kings  of  Egjrpt  and  JMaoedonia 
gave  him  pressing  invitations  to  their  courts,  and  even  oflfered 
fleets  for  his  safe  conveyance.    He  preferred,  however,  a  life 
of  freedom  in  his  native  city ;  yet  he  could  not  be  accounted  a 
moral  philosopher.     By  Plutarch  he  is  caDed  "  the  chief-priest 
of  love  ;*'  and  Suidas  gives  him  the  character  of  one  **  mad  af- 
ter women.**    Phsedrus  paints  him  as  paying  his  compliments 
to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  at  Athens,  perfumed  all  over,  with  a 
flowing  garment,  and  ad^'ancing  with  an  affected  and  langiud 
step.    He  composed  one  hundred  and  eight  comedies,  eignt  of 
which  obtained  the  theatrical  prize.     It  is  extraordinary,  that 
of  an  author  so  much  esteemed  as  Menander  was,  nothing  his 
come  down  to  our  time  except  some  fragments,  chiefly  <»  the 
sentimental  kind,  and  generally  of  a  gloomy  and  quenuous  te- 
nor, which,  perhaps,  were  characteristic  only  of^  the  perBcmi 
into  whose  mouth  they  were  put ;  and  what  remains  does  not 
mark  so  strongly  his  own  peculiar  genius  as  the  taste  of  dios? 
selectors  who  have  chosen  his  words  to  illustrate  their  own 
ideas.     Happy  had  it  been  for  us  and  the  world  had  the  m 
and  the  witty  finislied  the  portrait  of  the  bard,  by  transmitting 
to  after  ages  examples  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  measure 
him  by  the  standards  of  humour,  sprightliness,  and  fiuicy.  The 
superiority  of  the  Grecian  dramatist  was  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  Roman  imitators ;  and  Cicero  frequently  reprobates  the  pie- 
vailing  partiality  of  his  countrymen  for  such  foreign  autnon. 
Menander  was  drowned  in  the  harbour  of  Pirseus,  m  the  year 
B.  C.  293,  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  he  had  done  enough  Co 
obtain  impartiality,  and  while  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  un- 
impaired by  age,  and  his  genius  suflSciently  ardent  to  do  sd 
more.    He  is  said  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  sea,  in  aflt 
of  jealousy,  occasioned  by  his  unfortunate  competition  widi 
Philemon.     He  was  vanquished,  as  Aulus  Grellius  asserti,  bf 
the  superior  interest,  rather  than  talents,  of  his  suixeasM 
rival ;  and  the  same  writer  relates,  that,  meeting  him  shcffdf 
afier  the  contest  had  been  decided,  he  asked  him  if  he  did  not  "^ 
blush  at  gaining  the  prize  against  1dm. 
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>  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cumberland  for  the  following  Irans- 
n  from  the  tragnients  of  Menander.  The  original  ia  pre- 
ed  in  the  comnieDt.iry  of  Eustatliius. 

Su]^se  some  god  should  say, — Die  whca  thou  wilt. 
Mortal,  expect  another  life  on  earth  ; 
And  for  that  life  make  choice  of  all  crcalion 
'What  thou  wilt  be ;  dog,  sheep,  goat,  manor  horse  ; 
For  live  again  thou  must ;  it  ia  thy  fate ; 
Choose  only  in  what  form ;  there  thou  an  free-~ 
So  help  me,  Crato,  T  wotild  fairly  answer- 
Let  me  be  all  things ;  any  thing  but  man ; 
He  onlvt  of  all  creatures,  feels  afflictions  ; 
The  generous  horse  is  valued  for  his  wortli, 
And  dog,  by  merit,  is  preferred  to  dog ; 
The  warrior  cock  is  pampered  for  his  courage. 
And  awes  the  baser  brood. — tiul  what  is  man  ! 
Trntli,  virtue,  valour,  how  do  they  avail  him ! 
Of  this  world's  good,  the  first  and  greatest  share 
Is  flattery's  prize ;  the  informer  take«  the  next, 
And  bare-faced  knavery  garbles  what  it  left. 
I'd  rather  be  an  ass  than  what  I  am. 
And  see  tliese  villains  lord  it  o'er  tlieir  betters. 

HILEiMON,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  son  of  Damon,  flourisli- 
n  the  reign  of  the  king  Antigonus  Gonatus.  He  was  a  rival 
tfenoiider,  agiiinst  whom  he  fiequentJy  gained  the  prize. 
;  titles  of  some  of  his  plays  are  preserved ;  and  the  "  Mer- 
ir"  of  Plautus  is  professedly  talicn  from  one  of  Phileiuon's 
'».  It  is  said  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven  or 
tty-nine,  and  that  the  cause  of  hia  death  was  a  fit  of  laugh- 
occasioned  by  seeing  his  a-ss  eat  figs.  Philemon  the 
uigcr  was  also  a  comic  writer,  and,  according  to  Suidae, 
iposcd  fifty-fuur  comedies,  of  which  fragments  remain,  and 
e  been  published  with  those  of  Menander,  Some  of  them 
e  been  translated  by  Cumberland. 

lYCOPHRON,  a  famous  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  wae 
Q  at  Cbalcis,  in  Euboca,  and  flourished  about  B.  C.  SOO. 
was  one  of  those  poets  who  liTed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
ladelphus,  and  who,  from  their  number,  obtained  the  name 
Pleiades.  According  to  Ovid,  he  was  slain  by  an  arrow, 
was  author  of  several  tragedies,  of  which  the  titles  of  twenty 
e  been  presort  ed  ;  but  the  only  work  which  lias  come  down 
to,  is  a  Very  singular  poem,  entitled,  "  Alexandra,"  or,  Cas- 
ira,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  series  of  predictions,  feigned 
Win  to  have  been  uttered  by  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of 
no,  during  the  Trojan  war.  This  poem  contains  four  hun- 
i  and  seventy-four  verses,  the  obscurity  of  which  has  pro- 
ed  the  epithet  of  "  Tenebrosua"  to  its  author.     The  Cas- 
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sandra  of  Lycophron  has  been  several  times  edited.  The  best 
edition  is  accounted  that  of  Bishop  Potter,  Ozon,  fidio,  1G97 
and  1702. 

SOTADES,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thrace.  He  wrote  verses 
against  Phiiadelphus  Ptolemy^  for  which  he  was  thrown  into 
the  sea  in  a  cage  of  lead.  He  was  called  SiiueduSy  not  only  be- 
cause he  was  addicted  to  the  abominable  crime  which  the  sir- 
name  indicates^  but  because  he  wrote  a  poem  in  c(»nmendalion 
of  it. 

ARATUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  who,  according  to  Stra- 
boy  was  bom  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus,  king  of  Eg^t.  He  discovered^  in  his 
youth,  a  remarkable  poignancy  of  wit,  and  capacity  for  improve- 
ment; and  having  received  his  education  under  Dionysius 
Hcracleotes,  a  stoic  philosopher,  he  espoused  the  principles  of 
that  sect.  Aratus  was  physician  to  Antigonus  Gxmatus,  king 
of  Macedon,  who  being  a  great  encourager  of  learned  men,  sent 
for  him  to  court;  ad^tted  him  to  nis  intimacy;  and  en- 
couraged him  in  his  studies.  The  Phsenomena  of  Aratus, 
which  is  still  extant,  gives  him  a  title  to  the  character  of  an 
astronomer  as  well  as  a  poet.  In  this  piece  he  describes  the 
nature  and  motion  of  the  stars,  and  shows  the  particular  influ- 
ence of  the  celestial  bodies.  He  wrote  this  poem  in  Greek 
verse ;  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Cicero,  who  tells  as,  in 
his  first  book  De  Oratore^  that  the  verses  of  Aratus  are  very 
noble.  There  is  also  a  translation  of  this  poem  by  Gennanicus 
Cassar,  and  another  into  elegant  verse,  by  Festus  Avienus.  A 
quarto  edition  of  the  Phsenomena  was  published  by  Grotius, 
at  Ley  den,  in  1600,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  fragments  of 
Cicero's  version,  and  the  translations  of  Gennanicus  and  Avie- 
nus ;  all  which  the  editor  has  illustrated  with  curious  notes. 
He  wa^  certainly  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  since  we  find 
so  great  a  number  of  commentators  upon  him.  There  are  se- 
veral other  works  also  ascribed  to  Aratus.  Vii^^  in  hb 
Georgics,  has  imitated  or  translated  many  passages  firom  this 
author ;  and  St.  Paul  quoted  a  passage  from  Aratus  in  his 
speech  to  the  Athenians,  Acts  xvii.  28.,  wherein  he  told  them 
that  some  of  their  own  poets  have  said,  '^  For  we  are  also  his 
oflspring."  These  words  are  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  fine  of 
Aratus's  Phsenomena. 

THEODECTUS,  a  Greek  poet  and  orator  of  PhaseKs,  in 
Pamphylia,  son  of  Aristander.  He  wrote  fifty  tragedies,  be- 
sides other  works  now  lost.  He  had  such  a  happy  memory, 
that  he  could  repeat  with  ease  whatever  verses  were  spoken  in 
his  presence.  When  Alexander  passed  through  Fhaselis,  he 
crowned  with  garlands  the  statue  which  had  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  poet. 

EZEKIEL^  a  Greek  Jew  and  poetj  who  composed  tn^jedies 
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on  Scriptural  subjects.  Fragments  of  one,  on  the  departure  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  are  preserved  by  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  and  Eusebius.     He  flourished  about  B.  C.  300. 

CALLIMACHUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  the  son  of 
Battus,  and  native  of  Cyrene,  in  Lybia,  flourished  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  kings  of  Eeypt,  about  B.C. 
280.  He  passed,  according  to  Quintilian,  for  the  prince  of  the 
Greek  elegiac  poets.  His  style  is  elegant,  delicate,  and  nervous. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  small  poems,  of  which  we  have 
only  some  hymns  and  epigrams  remaining.  Catullus  has  closely 
imitated  him,  and  translated  into  Latin  verse  his  small  poem  on 
the  locks  of  Berenice.  Callimachus  was  also  a  good  gramma- 
rian and  a  learned  critic. 

A  late  author,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Candidus  Hesy- 
chius,  observes,  that  Callimachus,  finding  that  the  wind  did 
not  favour  him,  never  durst  venture  into  the  open  sea,  but 
always  kept  near  the  shore,  so  that  he  might  the  more  easily 
get  into  harbour ;  that  is,  he  wanted  a  poetical  genius,  which 
elevates  a  poet ;  and  therefore  never  cared  to  undertake  a  work 
of  too  great  a  length.  This  very  objection  his  envious  rivals 
made  against  him  in  his  life-time  ;  they  urged  that  his  muse 
made  very  short  flights,  and  would  attempt  nothing  of  length 
or  consequence.  He  gave  a  very  ingenious  and  sharp  reply  to 
this  charge,  at  the  end  of  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  which  seems  to 
be  composed  and  introduced  with  all  that  art,  which  Ovid 
makes  the  great  excellency  of  Callimachus. 

Sly  envy  in  his  ear  Apollo  told, 
He's  poor  that  writes  less  than  a  sea  can  hold  ; 
Apollo  spurn'd  the  monster  off,  and  said, 
See  vast  Euphrates,  how  his  billows  spread ; 
But  see  the  loads  of  mud  that  press  his  side, 
And  foul  the  water  while  they  raise  the  tide. 
But  not  with  liquor  drawn  at  every  stream 
Great  Ceres'  maids  regale  their  heav'nly  dame  ; 
But  some  untainted  crystal  brook  supplies 
Its  spotless  drops,  to  purge  the  sacrifice. 

The  scholiast  on  this  place  observes,  that,  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  these  detractors,  the  poet  composed  his  Hecate,  a  work  of  a 
larger  size,  now  lost,  but  frequently  cited  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man authors.  Ovid  gives  the  following  account  of  the  poetical 
character  of  Callimachus  : — 

Battiades  toto  semper  cantabitus  orbe  ; 
Quamvis  ingenio  non  valet,  arte  valet. 

The  strains  of  Battus'  son  shall  ne'er  depart ; 
If  not  in  genius,  he  excels  in  art. 

Ingenium  must  here  be  supposed  to  mean  the  inventive  fa- 
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culty,  or  genius  properly  so  called*  He  is  supposed  to  hsve 
been  much  imitated  by  Catullus  and  Propertins ;  and  tlie  Coma 
Berenices  of  the  former  is  a  translation  from  CalUmadms. 

The  best  editions  of  Callimachus  are  those  of  GtenoM^  2 
vols.  8vo. ;  Bentley,  London,  1741, 8vo. ;  and  Elmeat,  Leyden^ 
2  vols.  His  worl^  have  been  tran3lated  into  EngKab^  fint  bjr 
Dodd>  and  next  by  Tytler. 

LITERATURE. 

EUBULIDES,  a  philosopher  and  dramatic  writer  of  tiA' 
tusy  was  a  disciple  of  Euclid,  and  preceptor  to  DemosdiettBt 
and  Alexinus.  He  wrote  comedies,  and  a  book  againsC  Aiii^ 
totle.  There  was  another  of  the  same  name,  but  of  tlie  Cfsie 
sect. 

DEMOSTHENES,  the  famous  Athenian  orator,  was  boM 
at  Athens,  B.  C.  381.     He  lost  his  father  at  seven  yean  of  «g% 
and  was  placed  under  the  conduct  of  ^ardiana,  who  voMm4 
him  of  his  substance,  and  neglected  his  education.    DtiBiCi' 
thenes  soon  repaired  this  loss  by  his  extraordinary  nljilitJMi 
He  became  the  disciple  of  Isaeus  and  Plato,  and  studied  lli^. 
orations  of  Isocrates.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  gave  a  pvoif  r 
of  his  eloquence   and   abilities  against  his  guaraiaiUy  froV; 
whom  he  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate.    HBs  liii^f 
talents  were,  however,  impeded  by  various  natural  defecte,  ImI 
which  he  overcame  by  dint  of  resolution  and  unwearied  atl00» 
tion.     He  declaimed  by  the  sea-shore,  that  he  might  be  mfll 
to  the  noise  of  a  tumultuous  assembly ;  and  with  p^blesin  bil. 
mouthy  that  he  might  correct  a  defect  in  his  speecn.     He  pne»/  \ 
tised  at  home  with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over  his  dboiudatb 
that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful  motion  to  which  he  wal 
subject.    He  confined  himself  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  to  dt* 
vote  himself  more  closely  to  study ;  and  to  check  all  incHnatJMi 
to  appear  in  pubUc,  he  shaved  one  half  of  his  head.    In  lUl^ 
solitary  retirement,  by  the  help  of  a  glimmering  lamp,  he 
posed  the  greatest  part  of  his  orations,  which  have  since 
the  admiration  of  all  ages,  though  his  contemporaries  andrinibr 
inveighed  against  them,  and  observed  that  they  smek  of  oly 
His  abiUties  as  an  orator  raised  him  to  consequence  at  AthMjtw. 
and  he  was  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  government.    In 
public  capacity  he  roused  his  countrymen  from  their  i 
and  animated  them  against  the  encroachments  of  Philip  of 
cedonia.    In  the  batfle  of  Chasronea,  however,  his 
could  not  supply  the  want  of  courage,  and  he  saved  his 
flight.     After  the  death  of  Philip  he  declared  himself 
against  his  son  Alexander,  when  the  Macedonia  s  d 
of  the  Athenians  their  orators^   Dem         n      :  yminilfd 
countrymen  of  the  fable  of  the  sheep  whi  "od  19 
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dogs  Id  the  wolves.    By  the  prevalence  of  party,  however,  he 
waa  fiurced  to  retire  to  Troeaen,  in  iEginat  where,  it  is  said,  he 
Hved  with  more  eflfeminacy  than  heroism.    When  Antipater 
made  war  against  Greece,  after  the  deaUi  of  Alexander,  De- 
mosthenes was  publicly  recalled  from  his  exile,  and  a  galley 
was  sent  to  fetch  him  nrom  Mpna.    His  return  was  attended 
with  much  splendour,  and  all  the  citizens  crowded  at  the  Pi- 
r»i8  to  see  him  land.    But  his  triumph  and  popularity  were 
short.     Antipater  and  Craterus  were  near  Athens,  and  de- 
manded all  the  orators  to  be  delivered  up  into  their  hands. 
Demosthenes  fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptune,  in  Calauria ;  when 
he  saw  no  hopes  of  safety  hctook  a  aose  of  poison,  which  he 
ahrmvB  carried  in  a  quill,  and  expired  on  the  day  that  the  Thes- 
mopnorio  were  celebrated,  B*  C.  322.    The  Athenians  raised 
a  hraxen  statue  to  his  memory,  with  a  suitable  inscription. 
Denostibenes  has  been  deservedly  calfed,  the  prince  of  orators. 
bdeed  no  orator  had  ever  a  finer  field  than  Demosthenes  in 
hii  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are  his  capital  orations ; 
and  undoubtedly  to  the  greatness  of  tiie  suliject,  and  to  tiiat  in- 
Iqprity,  and  public  spirit  which  breathe  in  them,  they  owe  a 
bt]^  portion  of  their  merit  The  subject  is,  to  excite  the  indi^- 
nition  of  his  countrymen  against  Phi&p  of  Macedon,  tiie  pubhc 
CMmy  of  the  Uberties  of  Greece ;  and  to  guard  them  against 
the  treacherous  measures  by  which  that  crafty  tmmt  endea- 
vomed  to  lull  them  into  neglect  of  their  danger.   To  attain  this 
end,  he  uses  every  proper  means  to  animate  a  people,  distin- 
gobhed  for  justice,  humanity,  and  valour ;  but,  in  many  in- 
itmces,  become  corrupt  and  degenerate.     He  boldly  accuses 
them  of  venality,  indolence,  and  indiflerencc  to  the  public  good ; 
wiiiley  at  the  same  time,  he  reminds  them  of  their  former  glory, 
and  of  their  present  resources.    His  contemporary  orators,  who 
iwe  bribed  by  Philip,  and  who  persuaded  the  people  to  peace, 
lie  openly  reproached  as  traitors  to  their  country.    He  not  only 
pompts  to  vigorous  measures,  but  teaches  how  they  are  to  be 
cvried  into  execution.   His  orations  are  strongly  animated,  and 
faB  of  the  impetuosity  and  ardour  of  public  spirit.     His  com- 
pontion  is  not  distinguished  by  ornament  and  splendour ;  it  is 
It  energy  of  thought,  peculiarly  his  own,  which  forms  his  cha- 
lieler,  and  raises  him  above  his  species.     He  seems  not  to  at- 
kid  to  words,  but  to  thiags.     We  forget  the  orator,  and  think 
/if  die  subject.     He  has  no  parade  and  ostentation  ;  no  studied 
falroductions;  but  is  like  a  man  full  of  his  subject,  who,  after 
|De|iaring  his  audience,  by  a  sentence  or  two,  for  the  reception 
\M  plain  truths,  enters  directly  on  business.     The  style  of  De* 
'^     '  tnes  is  strong  and  concise ;  though  sometimes,  it  must  be 
led,  harsh  and  abrupt.   His  words  are  highly  expressive, 
hia  arrangement  firm  and  manly.    Negu^fent  of  lesser 
Bt,  he  teems  to  have  aimed  at  that  true  tuMune  whidi  lies 
VOL.  I.  K  k 
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in  sentiment.     His  action  and  pronunciation  are  said  to  have 
been  uncommonly  vehement  and  ardent ;  which,  from  the  man- 
ner of  his  writing,  we  should  readily  believe.     His  character 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  austere  rather  than  of  the  gentle 
kind.     He  is  always  grave,  serious,  passionate ;  ne^'er  dc^prad- 
ing  himself,  or  attempting  any  thing  Uke  pleasantry.     If  his 
admirable  eloquence  be  in  any  respect  faulty,  it  is,  that  it  some- 
times borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.     He  may  be  thought  to 
want  smoothness  and  grace,  which  is  attributed  to  his  imitating 
too  closely  the  manner  of  TImcydides,  who  was  his  great  modd 
for  style,  and  whose  history  he  is  said  to  have  transcribed  eu^ 
times  with  his  own  hands.     But  these  defects  are  more  man 
atoned  for  by  that  masterly   force  of  masculine  eloquence, 
which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  heard  it,  cannot,  even  in  die 
present  day,  be  read  without  emotion.     Cicero  calls  him  a  per- 
fect model,  and  such  as  he  himself  wished  to  be.    These  two 
great  princes  of  eloquence  have  been  often  compared  tosethor; 
but  the  jud^nent  hesitates  to  which  to  give  the  preference. 
The  archbishop  of  Cambray,  however,  seems  to  have  stated 
their  merits  with  great  justice  and  perspicuity  in  his  RefleeSmn 
on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry.     "  I  do  not  hesitate,*^  says  he,  **  to 
declare,  that  I  think  Demosthenes  superior  to  Cicero.    I  ant 
persuaded  that  no  one  can  admire  Cicero  more  than  I  do.    He 
adorns  whatever  he  attempts ;  he  does  honour  to  language ;  he 
disposes  of  words  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself;  hn  fltjfe 
has  great  variety  of  character.  Whenever  he  pleases,  he  is  eioi 
concise  and  vehement ;  for  instance,  against  Catiline,  agUHl 
Verres,  against  Antony.     But  ornament  is  too  visible  m  Ui 
writings.     His  art  is  wonderfiil ;  but  it  is  perceived.  WhenAe 
orator  is  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  repubUc  he  forgets  not 
himself,  nor  permits  others  to  forget  him.     Demosthenes  seaoa 
to  escape  from  himself,  and  to  see  nothing  but  his  country.  9t 
seeks  not  elegance  of  expression ;  unsought  for  he  possesses  it 
He  is  superior  to  admiration  ;  he  makes  use  of  language  ss  s 
modest  man  does  of  dress,  only  to  cover  him.     He  thunmn^  k 
lightens  ;  he  is  a  torrent  which  carries  every  things  befine  it 
We  cannot  criticise,  because  we  are  not  ourselves,   ilia  subjstf 
enchains  our  attention,  and  makes  us  forget  his  language ;  .iM 
lose  him  from  our  sight ;  Philip  alone  occupies  our  minds.  I 
am  delighted  with  both  those  orators ;  but  1  confess  that  Ifli 
less  affected  by  the  infinite  art  and  magnificent  eloquenostf 
Cicero,  than  by  the  rapid  simplicity  of  Demosthenes." 

Of  sixty-five  orations  which  he  composed,  only  a  small  poi^ 
tion  remains.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Wolfius,  FVsflk- 
fort,foUo,  1604;  Taylor,  Cambridge,  4to.,  1748;  and  RaAt 
Leipsic,  8vo.  1770.  The  best  translations  are  Aose  of  Ldtfl 
and  Francii^.  '■'• 

LVCURGUS,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Lye  ypfamii  fB»  \\ 
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in  flie  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon*  and  ib  tuppoaed  to 
unm  died  about  die  year  B.  C.  380.  He  studied  pUloaophy 
mfkat  Plato,  and  oratory  under  laocratei,  and,  attadiinff  him- 
«lf  to  a  political  life,  arose  to  eminence  in  the  state.  The  su- 
Mtintendanceof  the  public  revenue  was  entrusted  to  lum»  in 
vUeh  office  he  conducted  himself  with  the  strictest  integrity* 
Bb  was  appointed  one  of  the  magistrates ;  and  in  exereinng  the 
hHies  of  this  situation,  he  baniwied  all  persons  of  a  dissolute 
tenMBteE,  and  made  a  number  of  very  usefiil  regulations.  As 
10  diought  the  highest  kinds  of  poetry  possessed  superior  ad* 
MiBges,  *he  patronised  dramatic  exhibitions,  and  caused  sta- 
■w  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  the  poetical  tragedians.  He  was 
ho  fifend  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  lealous  advocate  for  Ubmrty. 
Whfm  Xenocrates  was  dragged  to  prison  because  he  had  not 
add  the  tribute  exacted  from  strangers,  he  liberated  him,  and 
joaliiiwl  the  tax-gatherer  in  his  stead.  Lycurgu«  was  one  of 
lie  thirty  orators^hom  the  Athenians  refused  to  deliver  up  to 
Ueiander.  Some  of  his  orations  are  preserv^  and  have  been 
■inled  in  collections  of  the  Greek  orators.  One  oration  of 
ii^  against  Isocrates,  is  extant. 

.ASCHINES,  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flourished  about  B. 
"im  348,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  rivalship  with  Demos-* 
htnea.  Hb  &ther's  name  was  Ahemetus,  ai^  ne  boasted  of 
rib  descent  from  a  noble  &mily ;  though  Demosthenes  re* 
Mailed  him  as  being  the  son  of  a  courtesan.    The  first  open 

yds  of  enmity  between  the  rival  orators  appeared  at  the  court 
Philip,  where  they  were  sent  as  ambassadors ;  but  the  cha- 
ncter  of  ^Eschines  was  tarnished  by  the  aoceptaiace  of  a  bribe 
km  the  Macedonian  prince,  whose  tyranny  had  hitherto  been 
lile  general  subject  of  his  declamation.  When  the  Athenians 
■idled  to  reward  the  patriotic  labours  of  Demosthenes  with  a 
^oUen  crown,  iSschines  impeached  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed 
t;  and  to  their  subsequent  dispute  are  we  indebted  for  the  two 
felebrated  orations  De  Corona,  ^schines  was  defeated  by  his 
inl^s  superior  eloquence,  and  banished  to  Rhodes ;  but  as  he 
Vtiasd  from  Athens,  Demosthenes  ran  after  him,  and  nobly 
iMed  him  to  accept  a  present  of  silver.  In  his  banishment, 
ht  orator  repeated  to  the  Rhodians  what  he  had  delivered 
Igafaist  Demosthenes ;  and  after  receiving  nnuch  applause,  he 
•OS  desired  to  I'ead  the  answer  of  his  antagonist.  It  was  re- 
plied with  greater  marks  of  approbation ;  "  But,**  exclaimed 
bcUnes,  ^'  how  much  more  would  your  admiration  have  been 
ihed  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  himself  speak  it  !*' 
'  JBaehines  died  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  at  Rhodes^ 
%  'Oa  aome  suppose,  at  Samos.  He  wrote  three  orations  and 
hm  epbdes,  which,  from  their  numhers,  received  the  namOt 
ho  flnt  of  the  Graces,  and  the  last  of  the  Muses. 
TIm  orations  were  printed  by  Aldus  in  1518 ;  l^  Henry  Ste* 
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phens,  with  the  Greek  orators,  in  157«5;  and  since,  by 
There  are  also  ascribed  to  iSschines  twelve  epistles,  which 
Taylor  has  added  to  his  edition  of  Demosthenes.  They  haye 
been  printed  separately  at  Leipsic,  in  8vo.,  1772,  and  hj 
Wolfius,  with  a  Latin  version,  which  is  much  esteemed.  A 
French  translation  of  the  orations  was  given  by  Auger,  at  Paris, 
in  1789.  An  oration  which  bears  the  name  of  Delusea  LeXf 
is  said  not  to  be  his  production,  but  that  of  another  .^Ischines, 
also  an  orator  of  that  age.  Diogenes  mentions  seven  more  of 
that  name. 

PYTHEAS,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  in  the  age  of  Demos- 
thenes, who  distinguished  himself  by  his  intrigues  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  measures  of  Demosthenes,  of  whom  he  observed, 
that  his  orations  smelt  of  the  lamp.  Py theas  joined  Antipaler 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  orations  were 
devoid  of  elegance,  harsh,  unconnected,  and  diffuse,  and  from 
this  circumstance  he  has  not  been  ranked  among  the  orators  of 
Athens. 

DEMADES,  a  famous  Athenian,  who,  from  being  a  mari- 
ner, became  a  groat  orator,  and  appeased  Philip  by  his  elo- 
quence, after  the  famous  victory  over  the  Athenians  at  Chiero- 
iiea,  B.  C.  338. 

iENEAS  TACITUS  ^NE  AS,  a  Greek  author  inlhe  art 
of  war,  who  lived  about  B.  C.  330.  His  work  was  prefixed,  bj 
Casaubon,  to  his  edition  of  Polybius,  Paris,  1609,  and  leprinl- 
ed,  in  l2mo.,  at  Leyden,  in  1G33. 

THEOPOMPUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  orator  and  historian, 
was  born  in  the  isle  of  Chios,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  aD 
the  disciples  of  Isocrates,  and  won  the  prize  from  all  the  pane- 
gyrists whom  Artemisia  invited  to  praise  MausoUs.  He  wrote 
several  works,  which  are  lost. 

ANAXIPPUS,  a  comic  writer,  in  the  age  of  Demetrius.  He 
used  to  say,  that  philosophers  were  wise  only  in  their  speeches^ 
but  fools  in  their  actions. 

HYPERIDES,  an  eminent  Grecian  orator,  the  sonof  Gliu- 
cippus,  was  born  at  Athens,  and  studied  under  Plato  and  bo- 
crates.  He  cultivated  the  art  of  eloquence,  became  one  of  the 
most  distuiguished  orators  of  his  time,  and  acquired  that  tmj 
in  state  afiairs  which  popular  oratorical  talents  never  fiiiled  to 
obtain  in  the  ancient  democracies.  He  was  the  steady  and  inl- 
ous  opponent  of  Philip  of  Maccdon,  and  his  zeal  caused  Ub 
to  be  made  commander  of  a  galley,  in  which  capacity  he  gaio^ 
much  credit  by  his  promptness  and  zeal  in  succouring  tbe  By- 
zantians.  When  Philip  threatened  an  invasion  of  £iw<Ba»Hj^ 
perides  procured  a  tax  to  be  levied  for  the  eq  nent  of  fivQf  \m 
galleys,  and  set  the  example,  by  contributing  one  finr  laatet 
and  another  for  his  son.    In  the  time  of  Alexander  he  WM 1^ 
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of  the  chief  influence  in  Athehsy  and  when  that  prince 
demmded  galleys  and  officws  from  the  Atheiii«u^  he  oppoMd 
Che  grant  of  either.  His  life  wair  fiiDy  devoted  to  his  count^iy. 
He  moved  distingiushed  honours  to  Demosthenesi  his -great 
competitor  in  eloquence;  but  when  this  nrince  of  orators  was 
suspected  of  having  taken  a  bribe  from  Harpalus,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  prosecution  against  nim.  Hyperides 
was  himself  accused  of  having  acted  contrary  to  the  law,  by 
procuring  a  decree  for  granting  citiaenship  to  foreigners,  and 
nberty  to  the  slaves,  whose  families  he  caused  to  be  transported 
to  the  Pirseus ;  but  he  justified  himself  on  the  ground  of  state 
neoesttty.  Hyperides  continued  his  opposition  to  the  Maoedon 
oian  power  after  the  death  of  Alexander ;  and  when  Antipater 
sent  deputies  to  Athens,  who  made  a  high  eulogy  upon  their 
master,  as  the  worthiest  of  men ;  **  I  know/*  renliea  I^rperides, 
**  that  he  is  a  very  worthy  man  ;  but  we  will  nave  no  master, 
however  worthy  he  may  be.*'  The  approach  of  Andpater 
obliged  Hyperides  and  the  other  leading  characters  to  quit. 
Athens.  Departing  thence,  he  was  seeking  for  a  safer  place  of 
nsfiige,  when  he  was  apprehended  by  Archiasi  in  the  temple 
irhere  he  had  taken  sanctuary,  and  carried  to  Antipater,  at 
Qeonss.  He  was  put  to  the  torture,  frith  the  hope  of  obtaining 
from  him  some  state  secrets.  To  prevent  this,  he  is  said  to  have 
bit  off  part  of  his  tongue  ;  but  another  account  relates  that  his 
tongue  was  cut  out  by  order  of  the  tyrant,  as  a  punishment  due 
to  his  silence.  His  body  was  left  unburied  till  some  of  his  re- 
lations secretly  committed  it  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  brought  his 
ishes  to  Athens.  Quintilian  characterises  the  oratory  of  Hy- 
perides as  singularly  sweet  and  acute,  better  adapted  to  Utue 
than  to  great  causes.  In  the  time  of  Photius  fifty-two  of  his 
orations  were  extant. 

CALLISTRATUS,  an  excellent  Athenian  orator,  who  was 
banished  for  having  obtained  too  great  an  authority  in  the  ^o- 
remment.  Demosthenes  was  so  struck  with  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  and  the  glory  that  it  procured  him,  that  he  abandon* 
sd  philosophy,  and  resolved  from  thenceforward  to  apply  him- 
idt  to  oratory. 

DINARCHUS,  a  Greek  orator,  son  of  Sostratus,  and  disci- 

eto  Theophrastus,  at  Athens.  He  acquired  much  money  by 
compositions,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  ene- 
toieB  of  the  Athenians,  B.  C.  307.  Of  sixty-foxu:  of  his  orations, 
■lihr  three  remain,  which  are  in  Stephens's  Collection,  1575. 
.  >ANAXIMENES,  the  son  of  Aristocles  of  Lampsacus,  an 
mtcAr,  the  disciple  of  Diogenes,  the  cynic.  He  was  preceptor 
ka  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  followed  him  to  the  wars,  Aiex- 
ndef  being  incensed  against  the  people  of  Lampsacus,  thejr 
mat  this  philosopher  to  intercede  for  them.  Alexander,  know- 
ing die  cause  of  his  coming,  swore  that  he  would  do  the  viery 
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reverse  of  whatever  he  desired  of  him.  Anaximenes  begged 
of  him  to  bum  Lampsacus  and  eztiipate  the  inhabhantl,  or 
sell  them  for  slaves.  Alexander,  unwilling  to  break  hii  oathi 
and  not  able  to  elude  this  stratagem,  pardoned  the  people  of 
Lampsacus. 

JADDUS,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  who,  when  Alexander 
nitended  to  pillage  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  went  to  meet  him 
in  his  pontincal  habit,  and  the  sight  so  struck  the  victor,  that 
he  altered  his  sentiments,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  God  of 
Israel. 

SIMON  I.,  simamed  the  Just,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  sue* 
ceeded  his  father,  Onias  I.,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadd- 
phus.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  justice,  and  for  having  lepaiied 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  fallen  to  decay,  and  sur- 
rounding  the  city  with  a  wall. 

ELEAZAR,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  succeeded  his  brother, 
Simon  the  Just,  about  B.  C.  292.  He  is  said  to  have  given  a 
copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who 
caused  the  same  to  be  translated  into  Greek  by  seventy  inter- 
preters, which  version  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Septa* 
agint. 

ARISTiSUS,  said  to  be  one  of  the  seventy-two  tramlaton 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  at  the  court  of  Philaidelphus,  accord- 
ing to  Joscphus.  A  letter,  attributed  to  him,  on  the  sul^ect  of 
that  version,  is  extant,  and  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  169S. 

ANTIGONUS  SOCHiEUS,  the  founder  of  the  Jewi* 
sect  of  the  Sadducees,  about  B.  C.  300.  He  opposed  the  Phari- 
sees on  the  merit  of  good  works,  and  some  of  his  followefs 
taught  that  there  is  no  future  state  of  rewards  or  punishmentiy 
resurrection  for  the  dead,  or  future  life. 

HISTORY. 

EPHORUS,  a  Greek  historian  and  orator,  was  a  native  of 
Cuma,  or  Cyme,  in  iSolia,  and  flourished  about  the  year  B.C 
S52.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  at  whose  instigation  te 
wrote  history,  which  he  commenced  after  the  fabulous  periodi» 
with  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus,  audi 
brought  down  to  the  twentieth  year  of  PhiHp  of  Blaeedcm 
This  work,  which  was  divided  into  thirty  books,  was  heU  ^ 
estimation  by  the  ancients,  and  frequently  cited  by  Stkubo 
other  writers;  though  the  historian  is  charged  with 
misrepresentations,  and  plagiarisms.  Besides  the  histOfy, 
loss  of  which  is  regretted,  Ephorus  wrote  several  other  books 
moral,  geographical,  and  rhetorical  subjects,  none  of  whid 
extant  except  a  few  fragments,  printed  at  Le;         in  IflOT, 

XANTHUS,  a  historian  of  Sardis,  under  uan  la. 

;£SOP|  the  author  of  a  romantic  history  of  A  esMider 
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Qfoit,  in  Greeki  whidi  hits  been  iranilftted  into  Latin  and 
Gennan. 

HECATiEUS  of  ABDERA,  a  GrecEan  historian,  who  at- 
ladied  himself  to  Ptdemy  Lagus.  He  wrote  ccnnmentariea  on 
Hesiod  and  Homer,  and  a  HSstorv  of  Elgypt ;  but  his  most  cele- 
hmted  work  was  the'History  of  the  Jews,  m  which  he  spoke  so 
fiiTOurably  of  that  nation,  mat  Plato  and  Scaliger  have  doubted 
whether  it  were  his ;  Josephus,  however,  quotes  it  as  the  real 
production  of  Hecataeus ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Arrian 
■lao  mention  it. 

ISIDORE  of  CHARAX,  a  Greek  author  m  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus.    He  composed  several  historical  woriu,  and 
a  description  of  Parthia,  which  has  been  published  by  Hesche- . 
fan,  and  also  at  Oxford  among  the  collection  of  the  lesser 
Keographers,  1703. 

I^ROSUS,  priest  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  at  Babylon,  in 
be  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  wrote  the  history  of  Chair 
Isn,  which  is  often  cited  by  the  ancients,  and  of  which  Josephus 
pres  some  curious  fragments.  The  Athenians,  according  to 
Pliny,  caused  his  statue,  with  agolden  tongue,  to  be  placed  in 
beir  Grymnasium. 

MANETHOS,  an  ancient  Egyptian  historian,  was  high- 
iriest  of  Heliopolis,  in  the  reign  of  PtoleiOT  Philadelpliufl;, 
kbout  the  year  B.  C.  304.  He  wrote,  in  the  week  language, 
of  Egypt,  the  substance  of  which  he  asserts  to  have 
extracted  irom  certain  pillars,  on  which  inscriptions  had 
made  in  the  sacred  dialect  of  T^hoth,  the  first  Mercury, 
irfaich,  after  the  flood,  were  translated  into  the  Greek  tongue, 
Mit  were  written  in  the  sacred  character,  and  were  laid  up  in 
books  in  the  sacred  recesses  of  Egypt  by  the  second  Mercury ; 
but  this  account,  which  certainly  related  to  the  earlier  portions 
cxf  the  history,  is  so  incredible,  by  its  reference  to  the  Greek 
language,  at  a  period  when  it  could  not  be  known  in  Egypt  that 
the  writers  of  the  Universal  History  suspect  some  mistake  or 
asrruption  in  the  passage  of  Eusebius  containing  it.  The 
vork  of  Manethos  was  divided  into  three  tomes,  the  first  of 
Hiich  comprehended  the  hbtory  of  the  gods  and  demi-gods, 
'iao,  in  his  estimation,  were  mortal  men,  very  eminent  for  v^r- 
^;  the  second,  that  of  the  eight  dynasties  of  kings,  and  the 
^iid  of  twelve.  The  history,  which  is,  in  a  good  measurOj 
bullous,  is  lost ;  but  his  dynasties  have  been  preserved  in  the 
womcle  of  Eusebius.  Some  fragments  of  the  history  are'  to 
^isond  in  Josephus's  work  against  Apion. 
J^ANTIGONUS  CARYSTIUS,  an  historian  and  phaoso- 
her,  flourished  under  the  Ptolemies  Lagus  and  Philaaelfilius, 
Iwnt  B.  C.  300.  He  wrote  several  Uves  of  nhilosophers,  an 
poem,*  entitled  "  Antipater,*'  mentioned  by  AibeiNeus^ 
ler  works ;  but  none  are  extant,  except  a  coQfiC^lt  of 
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wonderful  stories,  concerning  animals  and  other  natural  bodieSy 
compiled  from  various  authors. 

MEGASTHENES,  an  ancient  Greek  historian,  who  lived 
under  Selcucus  Nicanor,  about  B.  C.  S93.  He  wrote  a  his- 
toid of  Judea,  quoted  by  many  authors,  but  now  lost^ 

IDOMENEUS,  a  Greek  historian  of  Lampsacus,  in  the 
age  of  Epicurus.    He  wrote  a  history  of  Samothrace. 


music. 

LAMIA,  the  most  celebrated  female  flute  player  of  anti- 
quity. Her  beauty,  wit,  and  abilities  in  her  profession,  made 
her  regarded  as  a  prodigy.  The  honours  which  she  received, 
which  are  recorded  by  several  authors,  particularly  by  Ku- 
tarch  and  Athenasus,  are  sufficient  testimonies  of  her  great 
power  over  the  passions  of  her  hearers.  Her  claim  to  admira- 
tion from  her  personal  allurements,  does  not  entirely  depend, 
at  present,  upon  the  fideUty  of  historians,  since  an  ezquinte 
engraving  of  her  head,  upon  amethyst,  with  the  veil  and  band- 
age of  her  profession,  is  preserved  in  the  late  king  of  France's 
collection,  which,  in  some  measure,  authenticates  the  account 
of  her  beauty. 

As  she  was  a  ^reat  traveller,  her  reputation  soon  became 
very  extensive.  Her  first  journey  from  Athens,  the  place  of 
her  birth,  was  into  Egypt,  whither  she  was  drawn  by  the  fiune 
of  the  flute-player  of  that  country.  Her  person  and  perfimn- 
ance  were  not  long  unnoticed  at  the  court  of  Alexandria ;  how* 
ever,  in  the  conflict  between  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Demetrnu,  for 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  about  B.  C.  833,  Ptolemy  being  defeated 
in  a  sea  engagement,  his  wives,  domestics,  and  military  etoiet 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius. 

Plutarch,  in  his  Ufe  of  this  prince,  tells  us  that  **  the  cele- 
brated Lamia  was  among  the  female  captives  taken  in  this  vic« 
tory.     She  had  been  universally  admired,  at  first,  on  account  of 
her  talents,  for  she  was  a  wonderful  performer  on  the  flute ;  but 
afterwards  her  fortune  became  more  splendid,  by  the  charms 
of  her  person,  which  procured  her  many  admirers  of  great 
rank.**    The  prince,  whose  captive    she  became,   and  who, 
though  a  successful  warrior,  was  said  to  have  conquered  as 
many  hearts  as  cities,  conceived  so  ardent  a  passion  for  Lami^ 
that,  from  a  sovereign  and  a  conqueror,  he  was  instantly  traxi^ 
formed  into  a  slave,  thoudi  her  beauty  was  now  in  the  decfio^* 
and  Demetrius,  the  handsomest  prince  of  his  time,  was  mach 
younger  than  herself. 

At  her  instigation,  he  conferred  such  extraordinary  benefit 
upon  the  Athenians,  that  they  rendered  him  diving  hononr^i 
and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  influence  which  he  bad  ex^^" 
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in  tfidr  frTour,  diey  dedicftted  a  temple  to  her,  under  the 
iwnie  of  **  Venus  Damuu" 

HERODORUS,  die  trumpeter  of  Megara,  who,  according 
toAdienmusi  had  the  power  of  animating  the  troops  dP  Deme- 
trios  so  much,  by  soundinff  two  trumpets  at  a  time,  during  the 
siege  of  Argos,  as  to  enable  them  to  move  a  machine  towards 
the  ramparts,  which  they  had  in  vain  attempted  to  do  for  seve- 
ral days  before,  on  account  of  its  enormous  weight.  Now  the 
whole  miraculous  part  of  this  exploit  may  safely  be  construed 
inio  a  signal  j^ven  by  the  musician  to  the  soldiers  for  worldng 
in  concert  at  the  battering  ram,  or  other  miUtarv  ^i^es  ;  for 
want  of  which  mpal  in  former  attempts  their  efforts  had  never 
iMm  united,  and  consequently  were  me£fectuaL 

The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  Herodorus  was  victor  in  the 
wkcie  circle  of  sacred  games,  having  been  crowned  at  the 
iNympian,  Pythian,  Nenuean,  and  Isthmean,  by  turns* 

These  performers  on  the  trumpet  appear  to  have  been  he^ 
raids  and  public  criers,  who  not  onfy  gave  the  signals  at  the 
games  for  the  combatants  to  engage,  and  announced  their 
success,  but  proclaimed  peace  and  war,  and  sounded  signals  of 
sacrifice  and  silence,  at  reliinous  ceremonies. 

A.  Herodorus  is  aUowea  to  have  been  contemporaiy  with 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  he  may  be  placed  as  flourishing  about 
the  hundred  and  twentieth  olympiad,  B.  C  300.  According  to 
the  authors  already  cited,  he  was  as  remarkable  for  his  gigantic 
fiffure  and  enormous  appetite,  as  for  the  strength  of  his  lungs, 
which  were  so  powerful  in  blowing  the  trumpet,  that  he  could 
not  be  heard  with  safety  unless  at  a  great  distance. 

TELEFHANES,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  flute  in  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  According  to  Pausanias)  he  was  a 
native  of  Samos,  and  had  a  tomb  erected  to  him  by  Cleopatra, 
tister  of  Philip,  in  the  road  between  Megara  and  Corinth, 
vrliich  was  subsisting  in  his  time.  The  yitaph  upon  this  mu-* 
adan,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Anthologia,  equals  his  talents 
to  those  of  the  greatest  names  in  antiquity. 

Oif>heus,  whom  gods  and  men  admire, 
*  Surpassed  all  mortals  on  the  lyre ; 

Nestor  with  eloquence  could  charm. 
And  pride  and  insolence  disarm : 
Great  Homer,  with  his  heav'nly  strain. 
Could  soften  rocks,  and  quiet  pain : 
Here  lies  Telephanes,  whose  flute, 
Had  equal  powV  o'er  man  and  brute. 

Telephanes  was  closely  united   in  friendship  with  Demos- 
I,  who  has  made  honourable  mention  of  him  in  his  ha- 
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ISM ENIAS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  perfomiers  on  the 
flute  in  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  and  no  less  renown- 
ed for  splendour,  extravagance,  and  caprice,  than  for  his  skill 
in  music.  Having  been  taken  prisoner  by  Atheas,  king  of  the 
Scythians,  he  performed  on  the  flute  before  this  rude  monarch; 
but  though  his  attendants  were  charmed  so  much  that  they  ap- 
plauded him  with  rapture,  the  king  laughed  at  their  foUy,  and 
said  that  he  preferred  the  neighing  of  his  horse  to  the  flute  of 
this  fine  musician. 

/Elian  tells  us  that  he  was  sent  ambassador  into  Perua. 
Lucian,  that  he  gave  three  talents,  or  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  pounds,  five  shillings,  for  a  flute,  at  Corinth.   Antisthene^ 
not  being  very  partial  to  music,  said  he  was  sure  that  Ismenias 
was  a  worthless  fellow,  by  his  playing  so  well  on  the  flute. 
Plutarch  relates  the  following  story  of  Ismenias :  Being  sent 
for  to  accompany  a  sacrifice,  and  having  played  some  time 
without  the  appearance  of  any  good  omen  in  the  victim,  his 
employer  became  impatient,  and,  snatching  the  flute  out  of  his 
handy  began  playing  in  a  very  ridiculous  manner  himself  for 
which  he  was  reprimanded  by  the  company ;  but  the  happj 
omen  soon  appearing,  "  There !"  said  he,  "  to  play  acceptab^ 
to  the  gods,  is  their  own  gift !"    Ismenias  answered,  with  t 
smile,  "  ^liile  I  played,  the  gods  were  so  delighted,  that  they 
deferred  the  omen,  in  order  to  hear  me  the  longer ;  but  they 
were  glad  to  get  rid  of  your  noise  upon  any  terms.**    The 
same  author,  in  his  life  of  Demetrius,  informs  us,  that  Isme- 
nias used  to  instruct  his  pupils  by  examples  of  excellent  and 
execrable  |>erformance ;  letting  them  hear,  immediatdly  afta 
each  other,  a  good  and  a  bad  player  on  the  flute ;  saying  of  the 
first,  ^'  This  is  the  way  you  should  play  ;'*  and  of  the  seooodli 
"  This  is  the  way  you  should  not  play.**    He  is  recorded  bf 
Pliny  as  a  prodigal  purchaser  of  jewels,  which  he  diapkyed 
with  great  ostentation* 

AKISTOXENUS,  the  most  ancient  musical  writer,  of  whoa 
works  many  tracts  are  come  down  to  us,  was  bom  at  TarentOBA 
He  was  the  son  of  a  musician,  whom  some  call  Mnesias,  otheis 
Spintharus.  He  had  his  first  education  at  M antinse,  under  Ik 
father  and  Lamprus  of  Erythrae ;  he  next  studied  under  X^ 
nophilus,  the  Pythagorean ;  and  lastly  imder  Aristotle,  in  COB- 
pany  with  Theophrastus.  Suidas  adds,  that  Aristoxenus,  ea^ 
raged  at  Aristotle  having  bequeathed  his  school  to  Theophn^ 
tus,  traduced  him  ever  after.  Aristocles,  the  peripatetic^  ■ 
Eusebius,  exculpated  Aristoxenus;  and  assures  us  that  hi 
always  spoke  with  great  respect  of  Aristotle.  Aii8tozc9il|i 
Uved  under  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  first  successora. 
Harmonics,  in  three  books,  all  that  have  reached  us,  to(^ 
with  Ptolemy *s  Harmonics,  were  first  published  by  OoffimBMI 
at  Venice,  in  156S,  4^o.,  with  a  Latiq  version.    John  MeuniiV 
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tnadite  I  ihaBe  Uiiee  books  into  Latm,  from  the  MS.  of 
J/meA  Scdiger.  WHh  Aeae  he  fvintod,  at  Leyden,  m  i6ljSp 
4lo.,  jNichoiiMcliiis  and  Alypitu,  tiro  odier  Greek  writere  oa 
iHrie.  Meibomius  collected  theae  muBical  writers  together ; 
to  wUch  he  added  Euclid,  Bacchus  seniori  and  Aristides 
Qirintilianus ;  and  published  the  whole,  with  a  Latin  versiflQ 
apd  notes,  from  the  elegant  press  of  Eberir,  Amsterdam,  l6BMg 
nd  dedicated  them  to  Christiana,  queen  of  Sweden.  Aris- 
JDOPPmis,  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  writtai  four  hundred  and 
fifty-two  different  works,  among  which,  those  on  music  were 
die  most  esteemed ;  yet  his  writings  on  other  subjects  are  fre- 
foently  quoted  by  ancient  authors,  notmlhstandii^  Ciceto  and 
^AfOra  say  he  was  a  bad  philosopher,  and  had  nothing  in  his 
head  but  music.  The  titles  of  several  of  the  lost  works  of 
AiiBtDzenus,  quoted  by  Athenseus  and  others,  have  been  ocd* 
leeted  by  Meursius,  in  his  notes  upon  this  author,  by  Tcmsiua 
aai  Menage,  all  wl:dch,  Fabridus  nad  d^ested  into  alphabet!- 
ed  order. 

6AUDENTIUS  the  Philosopher,  one  of  the  seven  Greek 
writers  on  music,  collected  and  published  by  Meibomius^ 
WBStt  with  a  Latin  translation  and  qommentary.  He  is  sup* 
pamti  to  have  Uved  B.  C.  300. 


MATHEMATICS,  ASTRONOMY*  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

£UDOXUS,  a  celebrated  astronomer  of  Cnidus,  in  Caridf 
who  flourished  about  B.  C.  870.  He  studied  geometry  under 
Acchytas,  and  travelled  into  Eg3rpt  to  learn  the  other  sciences* 
Hiere  he  and  Plato  studied  together  for  thirteen  years,  after 
wUdi  they  came  to  Athens,  where  Eudoxus  taught  with  so 
renown,  that  even  Plato  is  said  to  have  envied  him. 
toxus  composed  Elements  of  Geometry,  from  which  Pkt>« 
tells  us,  Euclid  himself  borrowed  liberally.  Cicero  calls 
»xus  the  greatest  astronomer  that  ever  lived ;  and  Petro* 
sajrs,  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  on  the  top  of  a 
k^glk  mountain,  that  he  might  contemplate  the  stars  with  more 
Cflttvenience  ;  Strabo  says,  the  remains  of  his  observatory  were 
seen  at  Cnidas  in  his  time.    He  died  in  his  fifty-third 


M)LUS,  a  mathematician,  who  afterwards  followed  the 
of  Epicurus,  and  disregarded  geometry,  as  a  fiedse  and 
B  study. 

-  AUTOLYCUS,  a  Greek  mathematician  and  astronomer  of 
BMms,  in  iEoIia,  who  flouridied  about  B.  C.  329.  He  was 
iWinntor  in  mathematics  to  Arcesilans,  who  was  also  a  disci- 
life  m  Theophrastus,  the  successor  ctf  Aristotle.  The  personal 
lirtory  of  this  philosopher  is  IttUe  known ;  but  two  woriis  of 
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his  remain,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician ;  the  first,  a  treatise  "  On  the  Spheres  ;*'  the  second, 
a  treatise  '^  On  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Phmets." 

PYTHEAS,   an   ancient  mathematician,   astronomer,  and 
geographer,  was  a  native  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Marseilles,  in 
Gaul,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  Alexander 
the  Great.     He  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  science  by 
accounts  which  he  wrote  of  his  travels  and  voyages,  and  other 
works.     To  him  is  attributed  a  work,  entitled.  The  Circuit  of 
the  Earth ;  and  in  the  abridgment  of  Artemidorus  the  £phe- 
sian,  he  is  placed  in  the  number  of  those  who  have  written  a 
"  Periplus  of  the  World ;"  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  written 
a  treatise  "  De  Oceano."    None  of  these  pieces  have  reached 
modem  times,  though  some  of  them  were  extant  in  the  fourth 
century.     From  fragments  collected  out  of  Strabo,  it  appears 
that  Pytlieas  introduced  into  them,  as  the  testimony  of  outers, 
a  number  of  marvellous  and  incredible  circumstances,  which 
drew  on  him  the  censure  of  that  author  and  Polybius.     The 
last  named  author  maintained  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  for  a 
private  person,  who  was  ever  in  want,  to  have  travelled  so  &t 
as  he  pretended  to  have  done  by  sea  and  land.     He,  however, 
probably  visited  all  the  countries  of  Europe  that  are  situated 
upon  the  ocean,  discovered  the  island  of  Thule,  or  Iceland,  and 
penetrated  a  considerable  distance  into  the  Baltic.     This  &ct 
has  been  proved  by  Gassendi,  who  shows  that  Pytheas  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  northern  countries,  and  accurately  marked 
the  distinction  of  climates,  by  the  difference  which  he  observed 
in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  in  different  latitudes.    He 
also  attempts  to  prove  that  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus  im- 
proved their  geographical  works  by  availing  themselves  of  the 
labours  of  Pytheas,  without  due  acknowledgments  of  their  obE- 
'  gations.    There  is  no  doubt  that  Pytheas  was  a  skilful  observer 
of  the  heavens  ;  for  he  taught  that  there  is  no  star  in  the  pre« 
cise   situation  of  the   pole,   and  he  rendered  himself  famous 
among  astronomers,  by  being  the  first  calculator  of  the  men* 
dian  altitude  of  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice,  at  Marseilles. 
This  fact  he  ascertained  by  erecting  a  gnomon  of  a  siveD 
heiglit,  and  finding  the  proportion  between  that  height  and  the 
length  of  the  meridian  shadow.     The  result  was  found  to  cor- 
respond exactly  with  that  of  an  observation  made  by  Gassendii 
at  the  same  place,  in  the  year  1636.     To  obviate  such  olriee- 
tions  as  those  advanced  by  Polybius  against  the  reality  of  I^' 
theas's  voyages,  it  has   been  said  that  he  probably  was  fiff* 
nishcd  with  the  means  of  prosecuting  them  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  for  as  the  republic  of  Marseilles  was  then  powerful  ^ 
sea,  largely  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  sent  Eotb- 
nienes  to  make  such  discoveries  in  the  southern  parts  of  ^ 
world,  as  might  lead  to  the  extension  of  its  trade,  it  seems  te^ 
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pobftUe  that  Pytheas  was  despatched  on  the  public  accomit 
uto  the  northern  regions  for  the  same  purposes. 

ARCHEL  AUSy  a  geogranher,  was  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  all  the  countries  conquerea  by  Alexander,  in  whose  time  he 
lived*  Stob^us  quotes  also  anomer  book,  on  rivers,  written  by 
one  Archelaus. 

HERO.  There  were  two  celebrated  mathematicians  of 
antiquity  of  this  name,  who  are  usually  distingubhed  by  the 
eiHthets,  Hero  the  Elder,  and  Hero  the  Younger.  The  first 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  the  disciple  of  Ctesias,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign*  of  Ptolemy  PhiladelphuS)  and  Euer- 
getes  I.  He  was  distingubhed  by  ms  great  suU  in  mechanics, 
and  particularly  in  the  construction  of  machinery ;  as  a  mora- 
list, he  Was  inclined  to  the  tenets  of  Epicurus.  The  younger 
Hero  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Heraclitus. 

CLEOSTRATUS,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  bom  in  Tene- 
dos,  who,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  first  who  discovered  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac ;  others  say,  that  he  only  discovered  the 
«gns  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  He  also  corrected  the  errors  of 
the  Grecian  years.    He  lived  about  B.  C.  S06. 

TIMOCHARIS,  an  astronomer  of  Alexandria.  He  ob- 
served, B.  C.  294,  on  the  9th  of  March,  four  hours  befi>re  mid- 
night, a  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  SpicaVirffinis,  the 
star  being  then,  according  to  him,  eight  degrees  West  from 
the  equinoxial  point. 

EL  CUD,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  according  to  the 
account  of  Pappus  and  Proclus^  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  where  he  flourished,  and  taught  mathematics  with 
great  applause,   under  the  reign  of  Ftolemy   Lagus,  about 
B.  C.  2S0.     And  here,  from  his  time,  till  the  conquest  of  Alex- 
tndria  by  the  Saracens,  all  the  eminent  mathematicians  were 
either  born  or  studied ;  and  it  is  to  Euclid  and  his  scholars  we 
are  indebted  for  Eratosthenes,  Archimedes,  ApoUonius,  Pto- 
lemy, Theon,  &c.  &c.     He  reduced  into  regularity  and  order 
all  the  fundamental  principles  of  pure  mathematics,  which  had 
been  delivered  down  by  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Eudoxus,  and 
other  mathematicians  before  him,  and  added  many  others  of 
Ilia  own  discovering ;  on  which  account,  it  is  said  he  was  the 
first  who  reduced  arithmetic  and  geometr^ito  the  form  of  a 
science.     He  likewise  applied  himself  to  tm  study  of  mixed 
aaathematics,  particularly  to  astronomy  and  optics. 

His  works,  as  we  learn  from  Pappus,  and  Proclus,  are, 
die  Elements,  Data,  Introduction  to  Harmony,  Phenomena, 
Optics,  Catoprics,  Treatises  on  the  Divbion  of  Superficies, 
Porisms,  Loci  and  Superficies,  Fallacies,  and  four  books  of 
Conies* 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  first  work,  "  The  Ele- 
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ments  of  Geometry  ;*'  of  which  there  have  been  numberleis 
editions^  in  all  languages ;  and  a  fine  edition  of  all  his  woiki 
now  extant  was  printed  in  1703,  by  David  Gregory,  SavSian 
Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford. 

The  '^  Elements/'  as  coimnonly  publishedi  consist  of  fifteen 
books^  of  which  the  two  last,  it  is  suspected,  are  not  £uclid*s^ 
but  a  comment  of  Hypsicles  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  two  bun- 
dred  years  after  EucUd.  They  are  divided  into  three  Miti ; 
viz.  The  Contemplation  of  Superficies,  Numbers,  and  SoBds; 
the  first  four  books  treat  of  planes  only ;  the  fifth,  of  die  pio- 
portions  of  magnitudes  in  general ;  the  sixth,  of  the  proportioa 
of  plane  figures;  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  give  us  the 
fimdamental  properties  of  numbers ;  the  tenth  contains  Urn 
theory  of  commensurable  and  incommensurable  Inies  sad 
spaces ;  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  1^ 
teenth,  treat  of  the  doctrine  of  solids. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  before  Euclid's  time,  Elements  of  OeiH 
metry  were  compiled  by  Hippocrates  of  Chius,  Eudoxus,  Jjttmk 
and  many  others,  mentioned  by  Proclus,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  second  book ;  for  he  affirms,  that  Euclid  new  ordered  nai^ 
things  in  the  Elements  9f  Eudoxus,  completed  many  tilings  is 
those  of  Theatetus,  and,  besides,  strengthened  such  proposi- 
tions as  before  were  too  slightly,  or  but  superficially  estsmiih- 
ed,  with  the  most  firm  and  convincing  demonstrations. 

History  is  silent  as  to  the  time  of  Euclid's  deadi,  or  his  m. 
He  is  represented  as  a  person  of  a  courteous  and  agreeable  &• 
haviour,  and  in  great  esteem  and  familiarity  with  king  Ptoleaqr, 
who  once  asking  him  whether  there  was  any  shorter  way  sf 
coming  at  geometry  than  by  his  Elements,  Euclid,  as  Pkodns 
testifies,  made  answer,  that  there  was  no  royal  way,  or  padl^ 
to  geometry. 

AKISTARCHUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  astronomer  and 
philosopher,  and  a  native  of  the  city  of  Samos;  but  at  whal  pe- 
riod he  flourished  is  not  certain.  It  must  have  been  heme 
the  time  of  Arcliimedes,  as  some  parts  of  his  writings  and  Mi- 
nions are  cited  by  that  author.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  rf^ 
thagoras  as  to  the  system  of  the  world.  He  maintained  ttat 
the  sun  and  stars  were  fixed  in  the  heavens,  and  that  the  eeith 
moved  in  a  circle  about  the  sun  at  the  same  time  that  it  re» 
volved  about  its  .^wn  axis.  He  detennined  that  the  annoil 
orbit  of  the  earth,  compared  with  the  distance  of  die  flasd 
stars,  is  but  as  a  point.  For  these,  his  opinions,  whieh 
has  ])roved  to  be  undeniably  true,  he  was  censured  by  hiai 
temporaries,  some  of  whom  wont  about  to  prove  that  Gv 
ought  to  have  punished  Aristarchus  for  his  neresy*  This 
losopher  invented  a  peculiar  kind  of  sun-dial, 
Vitruvius.  There  is  now  extant  only  a  treatise  iqpoo  die 
nitude  and  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  m 
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latad  into  htiAOf  and  odnmieiited  upon,  by  Cdqunaiidiiie,  irtio 
prihBiiiid  it,  wMi  P«ppiu*8  ezplanatioiifli,  in  157£. 


PAINTING. 

CIDEAS,  an  ancient  Greek  painter,  cotitemporary  wiili 
Euphranor,  about  the  hundred  ana  fourth  olympiad.  Amongst 
other  works,  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Argonauts,  which  was 
aikerwards  bought  by  Hortensius  for  the  sum  of  forty-four  thou- 
sand sesterces,  about  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  fUaioBf 
and  i^laced  it  in  a  small  tem]^,  built  on  purpose  to  reodre  it, 
m  his  villa  at  Tivoli.  It  was  afterwards  removad  by  M. 
Agrippa  to  the  portico  of  Neptune,  which  he  had  fiibricalad  in 
Rmne. 

EUPHRANOR,  an  eminent  painter  and  sculptor,  who  flon- 
rislied  about  B.  C.  86S.  He  wrote  several  volumes  on  symma* 
tiy  and  the  art  of  colouring,  and  was  the  first  who  signaliaad 
hmself  by  representing  the  majesty  of  heroes. 

CTESIDEMO,  an  ancient  painter,  who  is  celebrated  for 
his  picture  representing  Hercules  taking  (EchaHa,  a  city  of 
Bceotia ;  and  for  another  of  Laodtemia  ascending  the  fiuieral 

PAUSIAS,  'a  famous  ancient  painter,  the  inventor  of  Ek- 
CAUSTic  Fainting,  was  a  native  of  Sicyon.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Pamphylus,  and  flourished  about  B.  C.  35S.  He  drew  a 
beautiful  picture  of  his  mistress,  Glycere,  for  which  Lucullus 
gave  two  talents.  The  Sicyonians  being  obliged  to  sell  his  pic- 
tures, to  clear  an  enormous  debt,  they  were  all  purchased  by 
M.  Scaurus,  the  Roman. 

PAMPHYLUS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
age  of  Philip  II.  He  was  founder  of  the  school  for  painting  at 
Sicyon ;  and  he  made  a  law,  which  was  observed,  not  only  in 
Sicyon,  but  all  over  Greece,  that  none  but  the  children  of  no- 
Ue  and  di^^nified  persons  should  be  permitted  to  learn  paint- 
niff.     Apelles  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

TIM  AN  THUS,  a  famous  painter  of  Sicyon,  who  lived  in 
dbe  reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon.  His  painting  of  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Iphi^enia  was  much  and  justly  admired,  wherein  he  re- 
presented all  the  spectators  in  extreme  grief,  but  covered  the 
mce  of  Agamemnon,  as  esteeming  the  father^s  grief  impossible 
to  be  expressed  by  the  pencil.  This  painting  carried  ofi^  the 
prise. 

NICIAS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Athens,  who  flourished 
about  B.  C.  322,  and  was  universally  extolled  for  the  great 
variety  and  noble  choice  of  his  subject ;  the  force  and  rdievo 
of  his  figures ;  his  skill  in  the  distribution  of  the  Uj^ts  and 
shades ;  and   his  dexterity  in  representing  all  sorts  of  four- 
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footed  animals,  beyond  any  master  of  his  time.  His  most  ode- 
brated  piece  was  that  of  Tartarus,  or  Hell,  as  described  by 
Homer,  for  which  king  Ptolemy  I.  offered  him  sixty  talents,  or 
eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  poimds,  which  he  refused, 
and  generously  presented  it  to  his  own  country.  He  was  much 
esteemed  like^iise  by  his  contemporaries,  for  his  excellent 
talent  in  sculpture. 

APELLES,  an  ancient  Greek  painter,  bom  in  the  isle  of 
Cos,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  is 
called  the  prince  of  painters,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by 
Alexander,  that  he  would  not  pennit  any  other  person  to  paint 
his  portrait;  and  gave  him  Campaspa,  one  of  nis  mistresses, 
with  whom  Apelles  fell  in  love,  white  taking  her  likeness,  for 
a  wife.  The  following  reply  of  the  painter  to  Alexander,  or, 
according  to  some  authors,  to  a  Persian  nobleman,  who  often 
visited  his  study,  contains  a  sentiment  so  apposite  as  to  de- 
serve transcribing.  The  great  man,  endeavouring  to  display 
his  laste  on  the  subject  of  Apelles^s  art,  and  talking  verv  aln 
surdly  on  the  subject,  the  indignant  painter  replied,  "  Whik 
you  were  silent,  the  boys  in  my  study  were  lost  in  admiration 
of  your  magnificence ;  but  the  moment  you  began  to  talk  of 
what  you  did  not  understand,  they  laughed." 

CTESILOCO,  the  scholar  of  ApeUes,  was  known  by  his 

Sicturc  representing  the  birth  of  the  Egyptian  Bacchus,  where 
upiter  seemed  to  moan  effeminately  in  the  midst  of  the  god- 
desses,  assisting  at  the  labour.  Pliny  speaks  of  this  paint- 
ingas  highly  indecent. 

I^ROTOGENES,  a  celebrated  ancient  painter,  bom  at 
Caunas,  a  city  of  Caria,  subject  to  the  Rhodians,  who  flourish- 
ed about  B.C.  300.  He  was  at  first  employed  in  the  lowest 
use  of  the  brush,  as  in  painting  ships,  &c. ;  but  soon  acquired 
the  highest  fame  for  historical  pieces.  His  most  celebrated 
piece  was  Jalysus,  the  founder  of  Jalysus,  a  city  of  Rhodes, 
which  saved  Rhodes  from  destruction ;  for  Demetrius  Pofior- 
cetes,  who  intended  to  bum  the  town,  raised  the  siege  rather 
than  risk  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  painting.  Apelles  did  grett 
justice  to  his  merits;  for  he  gave  him  fifty  talents  (about tan 
thousand  pounds)  for  one  picture,  which  the  Rhodians  pur- 
chased back  from  him  at  a  still  higher  price.  He  lived  veiy 
abstemiously. 

ARISTIDES,  a  painter,  contemporary  with  Apelles,  flourish- 
ed at  Thebes  about  B.  C.  ^88.  He  was  the  first,  according  to 
Pliny,  who  expressed  character  and  passion,  the  human  mmd, 
and  its  several  emotions ;  but  he  was  not  remarkable  for  soft- 
ness of  colouring.  His  most  celebrated  picture  was  of  an  in- 
fant, on  the  takmg  of  a  town,  at  the  mother's  breast,  who  is 
wounded  and  expiring.  The  sensations  of  the  mother  were 
clearly  marked ;  and  her  fear  lest  the  child,  upon  fiulure  of  the 
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n^  1^^  liloodt    ANxfuider  ili^  Grant  took  this 
nktare  witli  lnjm  \q  jp^g. 

ile  111  cdd^nite4  |bf  tmoiy  ftor  |iifltiifei>  taut  wintaf  atl,  for  one 
iqneteptinig  fi  yputb  Uowinf  a  ^pMk;  of  fiv»;  ^mii  which  it 
woold  apjpo^r  tl^M  ttie  ^ii§ifqiit4  mre  not  ignorant  of  Iho  mQicol 
fjB^KStft  aftlic  cbWo  ofi^woi 

AETION,  a  (i^l^br^t^  |Miilter»  wbo  haa  left  us  an  ^xedlant 
niptiv9  of  Rpjwia  w4  AUmwdor,  which  he  oxhibitod  at  th^ 
Oljmpip  gww*  ](  i^j^meota  a  nagaifiQeiit  chanbe^  whew 
Rq^MHais  sittiiuron  abed  pf  amoat  P^odid  a^iearanoe,  wliioh 
ia  mdered  wQ  mo^  Imlliwt  by  her  hoau^.  She  kioka 
downward,  in  a  kUld  of  ooi^ion*  being  atniok  with  the  ap» 
MMonce  of  Aiaj^anider  atandbig  before  lier.  A  number  of 
fittle  cupid3  flutter  aboilta  iKwe  holding  up  the  curtain,  others 
undreesuig  the  lady  s  9ome  pulUng  Ak«ander  by  ibo  doak» 
ai|d  presentiog  Im  to  hie  mialrets,  otheya  phtynu;  with  his 
awa;  while  jUa  fiiepd  llepbieition,  and  tha  cod  Hjmm  mm 
vepieaented  attendh^c  with  the  matrimonial  lofoh.  Tiusiactura 
gained  Aetion  ao  mueb  reputation,  that  the  peesidMt  of  the 
gmnea  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 


AROHITBCTUBB. 

DDfOCRATES,  a  oelebrated  architect  of  Macedonia,  who 
rebuilt  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  when  burnt  by  Erostratus^  with 
much  more  magnificence  than  before.  Vitruvius  informs  us 
that  Dinocrates  proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great  to  convert 
Atfao3  into  the  figure  of  a  man,  whose  left  hand  should 
a  walled  city,  and  all  the  rivers  of  the  mount  flow 
into  his  rights  and  from  thence  into  the  sea !  He  also  con- 
oahred  a  scneme  for  building  the  temple  of  Arsinoe,  at  Alexan- 
dria, of  loadstone,  that  should^  by  its  attraction,  uphold  her 
imi  imaae  in  the  centre,  suspended  in  the  air  t  Projects  whicb 
ai  least  snowed  a  vast  extent  of  imagination. 

PHILO,  a  celebrated  architect  and  writer  of  Byzantium, 
flourished  about  B.  C.  SOO.     He  wrote  a  treatise  on  ma- 
used  in  war. 


SCULPTURE  AND  STATUARY. 

PRAXITELES,  a  celebrated  sculptor  of  antiquity,  was 
in  Orsecia  Magna,  and  flourished  about  die  year  B.  C.  364. 
excelled  particularly  in  the  working  of  marble,  and  was  the 
of  some  of  the  most  famous  statues  noticed  by  ancient 
;  among  tiiese  were  two  of  Venus,  one  clothed,  ahd  die 
VOL.  I.  L  1 
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Other  naked.  The  first  was  purchased  1^  the  CSoanSi  who  pre- 
ferred it,  as  the  most  decent.  The  Cmdians  took  the 'ot!ier> 
which  was  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  many  persons  took  a 
voyage  to  the  isbund  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeuig  it.  Praxi- 
teles was  deeply  enamoured  of  tne  famous  courtesan  Fkrvne, 
of  whom  he  made  several  statues,  one  of  which  was  erected  at 
Delphi.  Many  of  his  performances  were  in  the  Ceraunicns  at 
Athens ;  among  the  rest,  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton,  which  Xerxes  carried  away,  and  Alexander  afterwards 
restored.  Many  were  extant  at  a  later  period  in  Rome.  lEs 
most  noted  works  were  in  marble ;  but  he  cast  many  statues  in 
metal,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  marble,  were  greatly  admired. 
He  had  a  son,  who  inherited  his  skill  and  fame. 

PHRYNE,  a  Grecian  coiurtezan,  who  flourished  at  Athens 
about  B.  C.  328.  Society  alone  can  discover  the  charms  of  the 
understanding;  and  women  of  virtue,  amongst  the  ancieiit 
Grecians,  were  excluded  from  society.  The  courtezans,  on 
the  contrary,  lived  pubUcly  at  Athens,  and  by  hearing  frequent 
conversations  on  phik>sopliy,  politics,  ai^  poetry,  acquired 
taste,  precision,  and  eloquence.  Their  houses  Deeame  Ae 
schools  of  eloquence,  from  whence  the  poets  drew  their  fedng 
for  ridicule  and  grace,  and  the  philosophers,  simplicity  m 
diction.  Beautiful  and  highly  accomplished,  Phryne  rank 
among  the  most  distinguished  in  that  class  of  women.  SHie 
served  as  a  model  for  Fraxiteles,  and  a  subject  for  Apdki. 
Both  sculptor  and  painter  represented  her  as  Venus.  Her 
statue,  in  gold,  was  placed  between  those  of  two  kingSi  st 
Delphi.  W  it  and  beauty  were,  as  amongst  their  deities,  men 
frequently  sacrificed  to  than  virtue.  She  offered  to  rebuSdtk 
walls  of  Thebes  at  her  own  expense,  provided  they  would  pcfr 
mit  her  to  place  the  following  inscription  on  them :  "  Alezandcr 
destroyed  Thebes,  Phryne  rebuilt  it." 

LYSIPPUS,  a  celebrated  sculptor  and  statuary,  was  boa 
at  Sicyon,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gmi 
He  was  originally  a  worker  of  brass,  and  then  applied  hinsdf 
to  painting,  tiU  his  talents  and  mclination  led  him  to  fix  on  the 
profession  of  a  sculptor.  He  worked  with  such  extraordiBaf 
diligence  and  facility,  that  he  is  said  to  have  left  one  thonstfi 
five  hundred  performances,  all  of  such  excellence,  that  any  iil 
of  them  singly  might  have  conferred  celebrity  on  him  as  M 
artist.  He  attained  to  so  high  a  reputation,  that  Alexaote 
forbad  any  sculptor  but  Lysippus  to  make  his  statues.  ^T^ 
pus  improved  tne  art  of  statuary  by  a  better  imitadon  of  wi 
hair,  and  by  an  attentive  study  of  symmetry,  in  which  lie  O^j 
sidered  how  the  figure  appeared  in  the  eye,  not  what  wctelkj 
exact  proportions.  The  most  admirable  of  his  works 
statues  of  Alexander,  of  which  he  executed  a  seri  ss, 
from  his  childliood ;  one,  of  a  man  coining  out  of  a 
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placed  by  Marcus  Agrippa  before  his  public  baths :  and  being 
lemoTed  by  Tiberius,  into  his  own  chamber,  the  Roman  people 
were  so  clamorous  for  its  restoration,  that  the  emperor  thought 
it  mrudent  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  A  chariot  of  the  sun^ 
at  jElhodes,  was  one  of  his  gre&t  works,  which  was,  however, 
sui'passed  by  a  colossus  at  Tarentiun,  forty  cubits  high.  His 
statue  of  Socrates,  and  those  of  the  twenty-five  horsemen  who 
were  drowned  in  ihe  Grranicus,  were  so  highly  valued,  that,  in 
the  am  of  Augustus,  they  were  sold  for  their  weight  in  gold. 

CUARES,  the  Lydian,  a  celebrated  statuary,  was  the  dis- 
dple  of  Lysippus,  and  made  the  famous  colossus  of  the  sun^ 
in  the  city  of  Rhodes.    He  flourished  B.  C.  288. 


MEDICINE. 

MENECRATES,  a  phvsician  of  Syracuse,  who  flourished 
about  B.  C.  360,  famous  for  his  skill  in  the  profession,  but 
much  more  for  his  vanity.     He  affected  the  character  and 
attributes  of  Jupiter ;  made  his  patients  follow  him  in  those  of 
die  other  gods  ;  and  travelled  through  different  countries,  es- 
corted by  these  counterfeit  deities.     He  once  wrote  to  the 
:    king  of  Macedon,  **  Menecrates  Jupiter  to  Philip,  greeting. 
^    Thou  reignest  in  Macedonia,  and  I  in  medicine,  diou  givest 
^    death  to  those  who  are  in  good  health  ;  I  restore  Ufe  to  the 
sick  ;  thy  guard  is  composed  of  Macedonians ;  the  gods  them- 
selves constitute  mine.'*     Philip  answered,  that  he  wished  him 
restored  to  reason.     Hearing  afterwards  that  he  was  in  Mace- 
don, Philip  sent  for  him,  and  invited  him  to  an  entertainment. 
Menecrates  and  his  companions  were  placed  on  rich  and  lofty 
couches,  before  which  was  an  altar,  covered  with  the  first 
firuits  of  the  harvest ;  and  while  an  excellent  repast  was  served 
up  to  the  other  guests,  perfumes  and  Ubations  only  were  of- 
fi^d  to  those  new  gods,  who,  greatly  affronted,  hastily  left  the 
palace,  and  never  returned. 

ERASISTRATUS,  a  celebrated  physician,  grandson  to  the 

philosopher  Aristotle.     He  discovered,  by  the  motion  of  the 

jr  pulse,  the  love  which  Antiochus  conceived  for  his  step-mother, 

Otratonice,  and  was  rewarded  with  one  hundred  talents  for  the 

by  Seleucus.     He  was  a  great  enemy  to  bleeding  and  vio* 

cathartics,  wherein  he  is  now  followed  by  many  modern 

sicians. 

HILIP,  a  native  of  Arcania,  physician  to  Alexander  the 

t.     When  that  monarch  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  after 

g  in  the  Cydnus,  Philip  undertook  to  remove  the  com- 

t,  when  the  rest  of  the  physicians  believed  that  medical 

ce  would  be  ineffectual.     But  as  he  was  preparing  this 

cine,  Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  in  which 

T    I   o 
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he  was  advised  to  beware  of  his  physician,  Philip,  as  he  had 
conspired  against  his  life.  The  monarch  was  alarmed ;  and 
when  Philip  presented  him  the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Parme- 
nio's  letter  to  peruse,  and  began  to  drink  the  potion.  The 
serenity  and  composure  of  Philip's  countenance,  as  he  read 
the  letter,  removed  every  suspicion  from  Alexander's  breast, 
when  he  pursued  the  directions  of  his  physician,  and  in  a  few 
days  recovered. 

ALEXIPPUS,  one  of  the  physicians  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  in  high  esteem,  as  Plutarch  informs  ua,  with  that 
prince. 


PERIOD  xni. 

FROM  PTOLEMY  EUERGETES  TO  PTOLEMY 
PHILOMETOR. 

[B.  C.  300.] 

RBMARKABLB  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


B.C. 

3IM  Tba  oumbet  of  effective  men  in  Rome  amounU  to  370,000. 

293  The  lirat  sun-dial  en-cted  at  Rome  by  Papiriuc  Cursor. 

3SJ  Diomaius  or  Alexnnilria  began  bis  Bslmnomicil  era  on  Mondny, 
Jooe  ae,  being  tlie  flrit  who  found  Ihe  exaci  «olar  year  tn  consM 
of  3«t5  dnys.  5  hours,  aii<l  4d  minutes.  The  watch-tower  of  Pham 
built.  Ptolemy  I'hilidelphos,  kiag  of  Egypt,  emplojs  Mvent^ 
two  ititerpreleta  to  traualale  the  Old  I'eBtameat  into  the  GrMfc 
tanguegea. 

SM  The  fi'undHtiun  of  the  Acbman  republic  laid. 

283  Tlie  college  and  library  rounded  at  Alexandria. 

2S2  The  Tarcnline  war  begins. 

280  Pyrrbiu  invades  Ituly. 

379  A  census  at  Romo.    The  number  of  oitlseni  278,2», 

9RA  The  number  of  Roman  citizeiia  aogmetifed  1o  292,334. 

96*  Tbe  Srst  Punic  war  be^ina,  and  continues  twenty-three  yean.  Tbs 
chronology  of  the  Arundeliaii  marbles  composed. 

960  Provincial  quacstorii  established  at  Rome.  The  Romans  fint  engagfl 
in  naviil  nffHJrs,  nod  defeat  Ihe  CittUiRgiiiJani  at  sea. 

Sii  A  cecKUs  at  Rome,  Sb7,897  cilisens. 

347  Another.    The  citizens,  251,213. 

346  Tbe  records  of  China  destroyed. 

Ml  Conclusion  of  Ibe  first  Panic  wav. 

240  Comedies  lint  acted  at  Rome. 

337  Uamilcar,  (he  Caribaginian,  canae*  his  son  Hannibal,  al  niiwyean 
old,  to  iwcar  eternal  enmity  to  Ihe  Romalu, 

339  The  Tartars  expelled  from  China. 

396  Rome  at  peace  with  other  nations.    The  temple  DTJajm  Ant 

331  Corsica  and  Sardinia  anbdued  by  tbe  Romans.    The  llr«t  tUroMe  at 

319  Tbe  art  of  surgery  intrtMluced  at  RomCb 

•IS  Commencement  of  the  aeooml  Panic  wai.  Hawribal  pawM  Ihe  Alga 

and  invades  Italy. 
SU  Tbe  Romaui  defeated  at  Cannn,  May  31flt. 
314  Syracuse  besieged  by  Haroelliu. 
aw  A  census  al  Rome ;  227,107  oitlieBl. 
90B  Asdmbal  invades  Italy,  bnl  is  defeated  aiid  killed. 
303  Hannibal  defeated  by  Scipio  al  Zama. 
Ml  Conelnrion  «f  the  seoond  Pnnk  war. 
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This  period  presents  us  with  a  state  ef  the  world  entirely 
from  the  foregoing.  We  now  behold  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  world, 
from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  the  Indus,  and  beyond  it,  newly  united 
into  one  vast  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  ready  to  fall  for  want  of  a 
proper  head ;  the  western  world  filled  with  fierce  and  savage  nations, 
whom  the  rival  republics  of  Carthage  and  Rome  were  preparing  to 
enslave.  The  first  remarkable  events  took  place  in  the  Macedonian 
empire.  Alexander  had  left  behind  him  a  victorious,  and  almost  in* 
vincible  army,  commanded  by  most  expert  officers,  all  equally  ambi- 
tious of  supreme  authority.  Peace  could  not  long  exist  in  such  a 
situation.  For  a  number  of  years,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  of  bat 
the  most  horrid  murders,  until  at  last,  the  mother,  wives,  children^ 
brothers,  and  even  sisters  of  Alesaader,  were  cut  off;  not  one  of  tbe 
femily  of  that  great  conqueror  being  left  alive  within  thirty  years  after 
his  death. 

Where  things  were  a  little  settled,  four  new  empires,  each  of  them 
of  no  small  extent,  had  arisen  out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander.  Gas- 
aander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  had  Macedonia  and  all  Greece ;  Anti- 
gonus,  Asia  Minor ;  Seleucus  had  Babylon  and  all  the  eastern  po- 
▼inces ;  and  Ptolemy,  Egypt  and  the  western  ones.  One  of  these 
empires,  however,  soon  fell;  Antigonus  being  defeated  and  killed 
by  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  B.  C.  dOI.  The 
greater  part  of  his  dominions  then  fell  to  Seleucus ;  but  several  pro- 
vinces took  the  opportunity  of  these  confusions,  to  shake  ciff  the 
Macedonian  yoke  altogether ;  and  thus  were  formed  the  kingdoms  of 
Pontus,  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia. 

The  two  most  powerful  and  permanent  empires,  however,  were 
those  of  Syria,  founded  by  Seleucus,  and  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Soler. 
The  kings  of  Macedon,  though  they  did  not  preserve  the  same  audio- 
rity  over  the  Grecian  states  Uiat  Alexander,  Antipater,  and  Casssnder 
had  done,  yet  effectually  prevented  them  from  those  outrages  upon 
one  another,  for  which  they  had  formerly  been  so  remarkable.  Indeed* 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether  their  condition  was  better  or  worse 
than  before  they  were  conquered  by  Philip ;  since,  though  they  were 
now  prevented  from  destroyingoneanother,  they  were  most  gneronsly 
oppressed  by  the  Macedonian  tyrants. 

While  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  were  deluged  with  blood,  and 
the  successors  of  Alexander  were  pulling  to  pieces  the  empire  which 
he  had  established,  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  proceeded  in  their 
attempts  to  enslave  the  nations  of  the  west.  The  Komans,  ever  en- 
gaged in  war,  conquered  one  city  afler  another,  till,  about  the  year 
B.  C.  ^53,  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  dmoat  the  whole  of 
Italy.  During  this  time,  they  had  met  with  only  one  check  in 
their  conquests;  and  that  was  the  invasion  by  Pyrrhns»  king  of 
Epirus.  That  ambitious  and  fickle  monarch  had  projected  tlie  con- 
quest of  Italy,  which  he  fancied  would  be  an  easy  matter.  Aococd* 
ingly,  in  B.C.  271,  he  entered  that  country,,  and  maintained  a  war 
with  the  Romans  for  six  years^  till  at  last,  heing  utterly  defeated  by 
Cneius  Dcntatus,  he  was  obliged  to  return.  The  Romans  Ind  an 
sooner  made  themselves  masters  of  Italy,  than  they  wanted  only  s 
pretence  to  carry  their  arms  out  of  it ;  and  this  soonoccnrrsd*  Beng 
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itt^Qtad intoSicilv  to  aas»t  die  Mamertinesigainst  Hieio  IL, at  king 
of<8yiicii8er.aiid  the  Cartluiginiaiis,  they  imm^iatelv  conunenced  ^ 
nwr  with  the  latter,  which  continued  with  the  utmost  rarj  for  twenty- 
three  years.  The  war  ended  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  dartibaginiana. 
The  Gcmsequence  of  this  war  was  the  entire  loss  of  Sicily  to  me  Car- 
thaginians ;  and,  soon  after,  the  Romans  seized  on  Sardinia. 

The  transactions  of  the  second  Punic  war  are  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable recorded  in  history.  The  states  of  Greece,  weary  of  the 
granny  of  the  Macedonians,  entered  into  a  resolution  to  recover  their 
hberties.  For  this  purpose,  was  formed  the  Achesan  league,  but  as 
they  could  not  agree  among  themselves,  thev  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
Romans,  who  finally  subdued  the  kin|^«m  of  Macedon.  The  Romans 
afterwards  conquered  the  Carthaginian^,  and  destroyed  their  city,  as 
wdl  as  the  city  of  Corinth.  The  Jews  were  much  oppressed  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes. 


GOVERNMENT. 

PTOLEMY  EUERGETES,  son  of  PhOadelphus  Ptor 
lemy,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  E£m>t  in  the  year  JS.  €•  246* 
Soon  after  his  accession,  his  sister,  loerenice,  widow  of  Antio- 
ochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  being,  widi  her  infimt  son,  reduced 
lo  the  most  imminent  danger  by  Laodice,  the  first  wtfe  of  that 
king,  Ptolemy  marched  with  an  army  to  her  succour ;  but,  be? 
fore  his  arrival,  they  were  taken  and  put  to  death.  In  revenge, 
he  not  only  seized  and  put  to  death  Laodice,  but  made  himself 
master  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  all  the  country  to  the  Euphrates. 
He  then  passed  that  river,  and  reduced  Mesopotamia,  Baoylonia, 
and,  it  is  said,  the  whole  tract  of  country  as  far  as  Bactria  and 
the  confines  of  India.  Being  called  by  a,  revolt  in  Egypt,  he 
brought  back  an  immense  booty  in  gold  and  silver,  and  also  a 
vast  number  of  Egyptian  idols,  which  had  been  carried  away 
by  Cambyses.  These  he  replaced  in  their  temples,  and  hence 
he  acquired,  among  bis  superstitious  subjects,  the  simame  of 
Euergetes,  or  the  Benefactor.  When  Ptolemy  set  out  on  this 
expedition,  his  queen,  Berenice,  made  a  vow  to  consecrate  her 
beautiful  hair  to  the  gods,  in  case  he  returned  to  her  in  safety. 
She  fulfilled  her  vow ;  but  through  the  negligence  of  the 
priests,  it  was  soon  lost.  To  avert  the  king's  wrath,  Conon, 
the  celebrated  mathematician,  feigned  that  the  locks  had  been 
transported  into  the  heavens,  and  formed  a  group  of  stars  near 
Ae  tail  of  the  lion.  To  this  new  constellation,  as  he  called  it, 
he  gave  the  name  of  Berenice's  Hair,  by  which  it  is  still 
kfljown.  After  this,  Ptolemy  made  an  expedition  southwards, 
uriiich,  in  the  end,  ^ave  him  possession  of  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Red  Sea  on  the  Arabian  and  Ethiopic  sides,  down  to  the 
itnuts  of  Babelmandel.    He  died  in  the  year  B.  C.  22L  Thia 
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king,  says  the  historian,  inherited  the  Ioir«  «f  leantfllg  whMl 
distinguished  his  progenitors,  and  employed  Audi  cAM  Md  et«- 
pense  in  augmeyitbi^  the  Alexandrian  library.  He  entertained 
men  of  literary  eminence  at  his  court ;  and,  having  been  a  pu- 
pil of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus,  was  liimself  eminent  in  letter^ 
particularly  in  historical  composition. 

BERENICE,  daughter  of  Philadelphus  and  Arsinoe,  who 
married  her  own  brother,  Euergetes,  whom  die  loved  with 
much  tenderness*  When  he  went  on  a  dangerous  expedition 
she  voWed  all  the  hair  of  her  head  to  the  goddess  Venufli  if 
he  returned.  Some  time  after  his  victorious  retttm»  the  lodb^ 
which  were  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  disappeared ;  and  Conon, 
«n  astronomer,  to  make  his  court  to  the  queen,  puMidy  rapiMt*- 
ed  that  Jupiter  had  carried  them  away,  and  hid  aifide  trnm  4 
constellation.    She  was  put  to  death  by  her  own  son,  B.  C.  SSI. 

ARS  ACES,  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  who,  upon  seeing  Se* 
leucus  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  invaded  Parthia,  and  conquered 
the  governor  of  the  province  called  Andragoras,  and  lud  the 
foimdations  of  an  empire,  B.  C.  ^0.  He  added  the  kingdom 
6(  the  Myrcani  to  his  newly-acquired  possession^,  and  spent  his 
time  in  establishing  his  power  and  regulating  the  laws.  Aitet 
death  he  was  made  a  god  of  his  nation,  and  all  his  BocceMM 
Mnere  called,  in  honour  of  his  name,  Arsacidae^ 

ARSACES,  son  and  successor  of  the  former,  calrried  war 
against  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  entered  the  Md 
with  a  hundred  thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horae.  He 
afterwards  made  peace  with  Antiochus,  ahd  died  B.  C.  SI  7. 

PTOLEMY  PHILOPATER,  king  of  £gypt,  anceeeded 
his  father  Euergetes,  assuming  the  name,  Ltiver't^f  Mk  fMttf 
for  reasons  that  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  He  waa  a  Ticioiil» 
dissolute,  and  cruel  prince ;  one  of  his  first  aets,  after  his  ft6> 
cession,  was  to  put  his  brotlier  Magas  to  death,  because  he  imtt 
supposed  to  be  too  much  loved  by  the  army.  Ptolemy  Was  sooli 
involved  in  a  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Sytia,  who 
attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  recover  the  provinces  of  CScelx>^ 
Syria  and  Palestine,  which  had  been  detached  from  the  Syriali 
crown  by  Euergetes.  A  peace  soon  followed,  in  which  the 
contested  provinces  devolved  to  Ptolemy;  and  on  this  immrtanl 
occasion  he  visited  all  their  principal  cities,  and  among  me  rest 
Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  sacrifices,  and  made  rich  pretctrtt 
to  the  temple.  Being  resisted  by  the  priests  in  his  atteutpl  ft 
enter  the  holy  of  holies,  he  returned  to  Alexandria  ao  ftudl 
exasperated  against  the  Jewish  nation,  that  he  detefiiAaed  t6 
deprive  them  of  their  privileges.  A  rebellion  which  brdkt  Ottt 
in  E^ypt  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  a  number  dT  Jews, 
which  Eusebius  records  about  this  period,  tepresenfh^  liken 
as  fighting  on  the  royal  side.  Philopater,  in  the  toihth  yeir  iX 
his  reigh,  made  an  alliance  between  Egypt  afid  Rome;  Mk 
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bitnq^t  a  mxh  afta^  bvfiiiB  fae^n  chiUkfes  a  mal  niun^ 
vt  jemtlh  In  joy  for  Ab  efwat,  he  gave  imulelf  up  to  aH 
airti  of  dabauchemt;  hk  queen  romonttrated,  and  to  prevent 
Jwr  interfengnee,  he  cauied  tier  to  bo  BMaBsmated.  tie  ii  abo 
npieeentad  ae  having  put  hit  own  niother  to  death;  and,  ao- 
dovding  to  hiitofy,  he  was  unquestkmablt  a  moit  detestabb  to- 
irereign*  But  he  was  not,  however,  witnout  lome  good  quali- 
I  die  love  of  learning,  which  was  hereditaiy  in  thk  houie^ 
linendy  displayed  in  his  character,  and  he  gave  tome 
oneiMriouB  instances  of  munifioence.  He  died  in  the  year 
B.  C.  204,  after  a  leign  of  about  seventeen  years. 

PTOLEMY  EP^HANES,  Ung  of  Egypt»  was  only  in 
Us  rixth  year  when  he  succeeded  to  iht  throne.  During  Us 
ndnuriiy,  Antiochus  the  Great  having  formed  an  alliuice  with 
PlliI^>,  king  of  Macedon,  fiir  the  partitioa  of  the  Egratian  do- 
aiwons,  in^uled  and  took  CoelO'Syria  and  Pakstine^  rtolennr^ 
gaardians  thereupon  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome^  imploraig  tlie 
protection  of  the  republic;  and  M.  Lepidus  was  deputed  1^  the 
senate  to  go  to  Egypt,  and  assume  the  direction  of  affiifaa. 
When  the  young  king  assumed  die  veins  of  governsKnt,  he  ML 
under  the  government  of  courtten,  who  mini^ered  to  his  vicious 
jasKniitiona,  and  subverted  the  influence  of  Aristomenes^  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  him  fidthful  advice.  This  .he 
continued,  which  Ptolemy  so  much  resented,  that  he  caused 
Um  to  be  put  to  death*  His  administration  became  so  odious 
and  tyrannical,  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among  his  sub- 
jects, which  had  neariy  effected  his  deposition.  By  means  of 
anoCl^r  able  minister,  Polycrates,  he  was  extricated  fixmi  the 
danger,  but  he  manifested  his  treacherous  disposition  by  cruelly 
executing  the  conspirators,  after  they  had  submitted  upon  the 
ptomise  of  a  pardon.  He  cultivated  a  strict  friendship  widi  the 
fUttmns,  to  whom  he  offered  succomrs  in  their  war  with  An- 
tiDchua,  although  they  had  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  that 
Ung.  He  also  maintained  a  strict  conneidon  with  the  Achaian 
jvpublic,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  to  send  an  embassy,  hi- 
vidng  it  to  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive*  As  he  was  pre- 
paring to  make  war  against  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  he  was 
amisoned  by  his  nobles  and  principal  oiBcers,  who  suspected  that 
Imi  meant  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  their  fortunes. 
TUs  occurred  in  the  year  B.  C.  180,  in  the  twmty^urth  year 
«f  his  reign. 

SCOPAS,  an  iStolian,  who  raised  some  forces  to  assist 
JPMemy  Epiphanes,  kin^  of  Egypt,  against  his  enemies  An- 
liadius  and  his  allies.  He  afterwards  conspired  against  the 
B^rptian  monarch,  and  was  put  to  death,  B.C.  196. 
^LNTIOCHUS  U-,  of  Syria,  simamed  THEOS  (God)  by 
tka  Milesians,  beciuise  he  put  to  death  their  tyrant  Timaichus, 
was  son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  Soter.    He  put.  an  end  to 
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the  war  which  had  been  begun  with  Ptolemy ;  and,  to  strengthea 
the  peace,  he  married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian 
king.  This  so  offended  his  former  wife  Laodice,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  that  she  poisoned  him,  and  suborned  Artemon, 
whose  features  were  similar  to  his,  to  represent  him  as  king. 
Artemon,  subservient  to  her  will,  pretended  to  be  indispoaeay 
and,  as  king,  called  all  the  ministers,  and  recommended  to 
them  Seleucus,  simamed  Callinicus,  son  of  Laodice,  as  bis 
successor.  After  this,  it  was  made  public  that  the  Idng  had 
died  a  natural  death,  and  Laodice  placed  her  son  on  the  throne^ 
and  despatched  Berenice  and  her  son,  B.  C.  246. 

BERENICE  was  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
wife  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Sjrria.  This,  on  the  siae  of  An- 
tiochus,  was  a  marriage  of  convenience,  for  he  repudiated  his 
wife  Laodice,  that,  by  uniting  himself  to  Berenice,  he  n^ht 
ensure  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  E^ptian  king. 
After  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  Antiochus  again  took Xaodice,  au 
Berenice  retired  to  Antioch,  where  she  ended  her  days ;  for 
Laodice,  mortified  at  her  husband  having  married  Uiis  unfor- 
tunate princess,  indulged  towards  her  the  most  inveterate  hate; 
and  after  poisoning  Antiochus,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  ha 
son  in  his  elevated  station,  ordered  Berenice  to  be  strangled, 
B.  C.  248. 

ARL4R ATHES  IV.  succeeded  his  father  Ariamnes  on  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia,  and<  married  Stratonice,  daughter  of 
Antiochus  Theos.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty*eight  years, 
B.  C.  220,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

SELEUCUS  II.,  sumamed  CALLINICUS,  succeeded  his 
father,  Antiochus  Theos,  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  B.  C.  24& 
His  mother  Laodice  having  cruelly  put  to  death  Berenice  die 
second  wife  of  Antiochus,  and  her  son  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  die 
brother  of  Berenice,  marched  into  Syria,  slew  Laodice,  and  took 
possession  of  great  part  of  the  Syrian  empire.  After  his  retnra 
to  Egypt,  Seleucus  recovered  part  of  his  lost  dominions ;  but 
being  defeated  by  Ptolemy,  he  applied  for  aid  to  his  brother. 
This  union  brought  about  a  truce  with  Ptolemy,  but  the  two 
brothers  then  quarrelled,  and  Seleucus  was  defeated  by  An* 
tiochus  in  a  great  battle  at  Ancyna.  The  war  between  them 
was  carried  on  with  great  inveteracy,  while  the  empire  was  in- 
vaded on  one  side  by  Eumenes  and  Attalus,  kings  of  Perga- 
mus ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  Arsaces,  founder  of  the  Parthua 
monarchy,  who  was  making  a  progress  in  Hyrcania.  Sdeocus 
was  at  length  deUvered  from  the  hostility  of  his  brother,  who 
was  detained  captive  in  Egypt,  whither  he  had  fled,  and  he 
then  turned  his  arms  against  Arsaces ;  but  in  a  great  battle  that 
was  fought,  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  He  died  in 
Parthia,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  fix)m  nis  horse,  in  die  year 
B  C.  236. 
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SELEUCUS  m^  simained  CEBAUNUS,  eldest  fson  of 
Stibuciu  II.,  succeeded  him  on  the  throve  of  Syria.    He  was 
a  weak  and  incapable  prince ;  and  after  a  reign  of  three  years 
he  was  poisoned  by  two  of  his  chief  cheers,  while  engaged  in 
an  expedition  against  Attains. 

ACrLGUS,  the  son  of  Andromachus,  whose  sister  was  the 
wife  of  Sdeucus  Ceraunus,  was  offered  the  crown  of  Syria  as 
Bticoessor  to  Seleucus,  but  declined  in  &vour  of  Antiochus,  th^ 
broAerif^  the  deceased  king,  who  was  afterwards  simamed 
the  Greai.  All  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  was  committed  to 
die  duupffe  of  Achseus.  In  this  station  he  wrested  from  Attidus, 
king  of  FergamuSy  all  the  countries  in  Asia  which  that  prince 
had  seised,  and  annexed  them  to  the  crown  of  Syria.  When 
designs  were  formed  against  him,  he  seized  the  crown  which  he 
h^  before  refused,  and  was  crowned  at  Laodicea^  in  Phrygia, 
assoming  ever  afterwwds  the  rcsgal  title  in  all  letters  to  the  d- 
ties  of  .A^,  and  obUmng  them  to  ffive  it  him  in  all  their  ad- 
dresses. Antiochus  havkig  succeeded  la  several  enterprises^ 
directed  his  attention  towa^  carrying  on  the  war  in  Asia  Mi- 
ncv  against  Achseus,  who  beim;  mat  up  in  the  castle  of  Sardis, 
Was  delivered  to  Antiodius,  after  he  had  tiiken  the  city.  ThU 
prince  was  moved  with  compassion  towards  a  person  to  whom 
ne  had  once  owed  his  crown ;  but  motives  of  state  psevailing 
over  his  natural  tenderness,  he  ordered  him  to  bie  put  to 
death. 

ANTIOCHUS  III.,  simamed  the  GREAT,  brother  to  SeT 
leucus  Ceraunus,  was  king  of  Syria  and  Asia,  and  reigned  i 
thirty-six  years.  He  was  defeated  by  Ptokimy  Philopater  at  \ 
Raphia;  after  which  he  made  war  against  Persia,  and  took 
Sanies.  After  the  death  of  Philopater,  he  endeavoured  to 
crush  his  infant  son  Epipbanes ;  but  the  guardians  solicited  the 
aid  of  the  Romans,  and  Antiochus  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
pretensions.  He  conauered  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  of 
which  some  cities  implored  the  aid  of  Rome ;  and  Hannibal, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court,  encouraged  him  to  make 
war  against  Italy.  He  was  glad  to  find  himself  supported  by 
tke  abilities  of  such  a  generm ;  but  his  measures  were  dilatory, 
and  not  agreeable  to  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  and  he  was  cop- 
qnered,  and  obliged  to  retire  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  and  pay 
a  yearly  fine  of  two  hundred  talents  to  the  Romans.  His  re- 
iraaohies  being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  attempted  to  plunder 
"die  temple  of  Belus  in  Susiana,  which  so  incensed  the  inha- 
liilants,  that  they  killed  liim  with  his  followers,  B.  C.  187.  In 
lufl  character  of  king,  Antiochus  was  humane  and  liberaU  the 
patron  of  learning,  and  the  friend  of  merit ;  and  he  published 
ab  edict,  ordering  his  subjects  never  to  obey  unless  his  com- 
annds  were  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  country.  He  had 
three  sons,  Seleucus  Philopater,  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  and 
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Demetrius.    The  first  succeeded  him,  and  the  two  others  were 
kept  as  hostages  by  the  Romans.    He  had  a  daughter  named 

SELEUCUS,  simamed  PHILOPATER,  succeeded  his 
father  Antiochus  the  Great,  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  the  year 
B.  C.  187.  He  was  favourable  to  the  Jews  during  the  sreatest 
part  of  his  reign,  but  near  the  close  of  it  he  employed  Heliodo- 
ru8  to  carry  on  the  treasures  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  aa  is 
mentioned  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees.  He  yif»  after- 
wards poisoned  by  Heliodorus,  who  usurped  his  throne.  Thb 
event  occurred  in  the  year  B.  C.  176.  There  were  several  other 
kinffs  of  the  name  of  Seleucus,  but  they  did  notlung  worthy  of 
notice. 

ARIARATHES  V.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  a  prince  who 
ried  Antiochia,  the  daughter  of  king  Antiochus,  whom  he 
sisted  against  the  Romans.  Antiochus,  being  defeated, 
thes  saved  his  kingdom  from  invasion  by  paying  the  Romans  a 
large  sum  of  money  remitted  at  the  instance  of  me  king  of  Per^ 
gamus. 

ARIARATHES  VI.,  son  of  the  preceding,  called  PHILO- 
PATER,  from  his  piety,  succeeded  his  father  B.  C.  16&  Aa 
alliance  with  the  Romans  shielded  him  against  the  false  dams 
that  were  laid  to  his  crown  by  one  of  the  fitvourites  of  Deme- 
trius king  of  Syiia.  He  was  maintained  on  his  throne  by  At- 
tains, and  assisted  liis  friends  of  Rome  against  Aristonicus,  the 
usurper  of  Pergamus ;  but  he  was  killed  in  the  war,  B.  C.  ISO, 
leaving  six  children,  five  of  whom  were  murdered  by  his  svrviv- 
ing  wife  Laodice. 

MITHRIDATES  IV.,  king  of  Pontus,  succeeded  his  frtfaer 
Ariobazanus,  who  was  the  son  of  Mithridates  III. 

ARTAXIAS  I.,  king  of  Armenia,  of  which  country  he  was 
joint  governor  with  Hadriades,  under  Antiochus  the  Great,  but 
setting  up  for  themselves,  they  established  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia,  the  first  of  which  was  obtained  by 
Artaxias.  He  was  made  prisoner  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  b^ 
afterwards  obtained  his  liberty  and  his  throne. 

MITHRIDATES  V.,  king  of  Pontus,  succeeded  his  &tfaer 
Mithridates  IV.,  and  strengthened  himself  on  his  throne  by  aa 
alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  whose  daughter  Laodioe  he 
married.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phamaces. 

ANTIOCHUS  IV.,  sirnamed  EPIPHANES,  or  ILLUS- 
TRIOUS, was  king  of  Syria,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  8^ 
leucus,  and  reigned  eleven  years.  He  destroyed  Jerusalem,  mA 
was  so  cruel  to  the  Jews,  that  they  called  him  Epimanes,  or  IW- 
rius,  and  not  Epiphanes.  He  attempted  to  plunder  Peieepolis 
without  effect.  lie  was  of  a  voracious  appetite,  and  fond  of 
childish  diversions ;  he  used  for  his  pleasure  to  empty  bigs  ct 
money  in  the  streets,  to  see  the  people  s  eagerne«i  to  gather  it ; 
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he  bathed  in  the  public  baths  with  the  populace,  and  was  fond 
of  perfuming  himself  to  excess.  He  invited  all  the  Greeks  he 
could  at  Antioch,  and  waited  upon  them  as  a  servant,  and  danced 
with  such  indecency  among  the  stage  players,  that  even  the 
most  dissipated  and  shameless  blushed  at  the  sight. 

PHILIF,  foster  brother  of  AntiochusEpiphanes,  (1  Mace.  vi. 
14  and  55,  2  Mace.  ix.  29,)  was  a  Phrygian  by  birth,  and  very 
much  in  Antiochus's  favour.  This  prince  made  him  governor 
of  Jerusalem,  {2  Mace.  viii.  8,  v,  22,)  where  he  treated  the  Jews 
very  cruelly,  to  force  them  to  change  their  religion.  Seeing  that 
Apollonius  and  Seron  were  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  he 
sent  for  new  succours  to  Ptolemy,  governor  of  Coelo-Syria,  who 
sent  him  Gorgius  and  Nicanor  with  a  powerful  army.  Some 
time  after,  Antiochus,  going  beyond  the  Etiphrates  to  extort 
money  from  the  people,  PhiUp  went  along  witn  him  ;  and  An* 
tiochus  finding  himself  near  his  end,  (1  Mace.  vi.  14,)  made  him 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  put  his  diadem  into  his  hands,  his  royal 
cloak,  and  his  ring,  that  he  might  render  them  to  his  son  the 
young  Antiochus  Eupator.  But  Lysias  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  young  Eupator,  who 
was  but  a  child,  Philip  not  being  able  to  cope  with  him,  durst 
not  return  into  Syria ;  but  he  went  into  Egypt,  carrying  the  body 
of  Epiphanes  along  with  him,  to  implore  assistance  from  Ptolemy 
Philometor  against  Lysias,  the  usurper  of  the  government  of 
Syria.  The  year  following,  while  Lysias  was  busy  in  the  war 
carrying  on  against  the  Jews,  Philip  invaded  Syria,  and  took 
possession  of  Antioch  ;  but  Lysias  returning  into  the  country, 
with  great  diligence  retook  Antioch,  and  put  Philip  to  death, 
who  was  taken  in  the  city. 

MATT  AT  HI  AS,  a  Jewish  priest,  founder  of  the  family  of 
Maccabees,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  twenty-four  ap- 
pointed by  David  to  officiate  in  the  temple,  and  was  of  the 
branch  of  tlie  Asmoneans.  The  persecution  of  his  countrymen, 
and  profanation  of  their  religion  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  were 
so  grievous  to  him,  that  he  retired  from  Jerusalem  to  his  native 
place,  to  avoid  the  sight.  One  of  the  king's  officers,  named 
Apelles,  coming  thither  to  enforce  his  master  s  commands,  as- 
sembled the  people,  with  Mattathias  and  his  five  sons,  and  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  them  to  compliance;  but  the  zealous  and 
patriotic  priest  loudly  declared,  that  although  the  whole  nation 
abandoned  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  he  and  his  house  would 
continue  faithful  to  their  God.  His  zeal  carried  him  much 
further  than  a  mere  assertion  of  his  pious  constancy ;  he  put  in 
practice  an  injunction  of  the  Mosaic  law,  by  actually  killing  on 
the  spot  a  Jew  who  presented  himself  to  sacrifice  at  the  altar 
of  an  idol.  At  the  same  instant,  he  fell  upon,  and  slew  the 
king's  olficcr  and  his  attendants,  overthrew  the  idol,  and  ran 
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through  the  city,  calling  upon  all  who  were  attachad  to 

law  to  follow  them.    They  quickly  found  themiehas  at  Um  haai 

of  a  considerable  body  of  men ;  and  haying  consnltod 

as  to  the  lawfulness  of  fighting  on  the  Sabbath-dvfy 

agreed  not  only  to  be  lawfiil,  but  obligatory,  to  i 

from  their  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  their  religioii,  on 

bath.    They  instantly  became  aggressors,  and  wardied  tnm 

city  to  city;  overthrew  the  altars  of  idolatry,  and 

worship  of  the  true  God.     Mattathias  caused  all  die 

taken  from  the  apostates  to  be  put  to  death  without 

compunction.     Thus  successfully  did  he  commeiiace 

which  was  productive  of  so  many  neat  events  under  1^ 

Simeon,  Judas,  and  Jonathan ;  and  perceiving  his  own 

proaching,  he  gave  a  most  solemn  exhortation  to  his 

in  unity,  and  pursue  with  zeal  and  courage  the  ooune  tiMy-hii 

entered  upon.    He  died  B.C.  166,  leaving  behind  him  tf 

racter  of  a  vaUaiit  and  faithful  asserter  of  the  religion  and 

of  his  country. 

JUDAS  MACCABiEUS,  a  valiant  leader  of  the 
the  third  son  of  Mattathias,  of  the  Asmonean  fmStft 
succeeded  as  general  of  his  nation  in  the  year  B.C;.  168.  Jtit 
this  period  the  Jews  were  in  a  state  of  revolt  against 
Epiphanes,  and  Judas  with  a  small  body  of  men  ~ 
Syrians,  Samaritans,  and  apostate  Jews,  and  filled  the 
with  the  terror  of  his  name.  After  some  important 
and  being  left  master  of  the  field,  Judas  marched  to 
where  he  purified  the  city  and  temple,  the  latter  of  wUdl 
again  dedicated,  and  a  commemoratory  festival  on  this  oc^ 
was  instituted,  which  was  ordered  to  be  perpetual.  Tlie 
of  Antiochus  gave  the  Jews  some  respite,  but  hostifitles 
soon  renewed,  and  Judas  displayed  his  usual  vigour  and  nBM^ 
prowess.  Lysias,  the  commander  of  the  Syrians,  was  nov  In 
chief  antagonist,  him  he  defeated  and  obliged  to  sedi:  tenM  if 
peace.  After  this  the  Syrian  general  invaded  Judea  a  aeenil 
time,  and  obliged  Judas  to  take  refuge  in  Jerusaleiii.  He  he* 
sieged  the  city,  which  would  probably,  notwithstandii^  dM 
lour  of  its  defender,  have  been  obliged  to  surrender  for  WM 
provisions,  had  not  the  hostile  army  been  hastily  recalled  tf^A 
rebellion  in  tlieir  own  country.  After  Demetrius  Soter  ' 
tained  the  crown  of  Syria,  the  war  with  the  Jews  waa 
Bacchides  marched  with  the  fiower  of  his  army,  surprised 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  men,  of  whom,  all  bot  ei|At  kl 
dred,  deserted  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  l^dl  neatht 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  till  he  fell  upon  a^heap  of  dam  ' 
tered  enemies.  This  was  in  the  year  B.  C.  16L  The  newBof 
death  caused  the  utmost  grief  and  consternation  at  ' 
where  a  general  mourning  was  made  for  hSm,  and  kn 
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bnted'm  8011^  as  one  of  the  gieataet  herodt  of  tin  His 

tody 'was  recoveredi  and  intemd  in  tiie  sepulchre  df  his  fiuher 
it  Nodhiik 

ZACCHEUSi  a  i)er8(m  who  was  left  by  Judas  Maccabssus, 
-  along  with  Sinion  and  Joseph,  to  besie^  the  sons  of  Beon  in 
two  towers,  {2  Mace.  x.  19, 1  Mace.  v.  5,  iv.  5,)  in  the  year  of  the 
world  8840.  But  Simon's  people  being  bribed  with'  money,  per- 
mitted some  to  escape.  Judas  put  t&se  traitors  to  death.  It 
is  not  plain  that  Joseph,  Simon,  or-Zaccheus  had  any  share  in 
dns  treachery. 

-  JONATHAN,  simamed  Apphos,  was  son-  of  Biattathias, 
and  brother  to  Judas  Maccabseus.  After  the  death  of  Juda% 
he  was  appointed  general  of  the  troops  of  Israel.  Bacchides, 
mneral  of  Demetrius  Soter,  his  enemy,  was  soon  informed  of 
It.  Jonathan  went  immedii^ly  into  the  country  bordering  on 
die  lake  Asphaltites ;  at  last  he  passed  the  river  Jordan,  and 
obaeihring  that  Bacchides  was  advancing  towards  him  widi  a 
powerful  army,  in  order  to  give  him  battfe  on  the  sdbbath-day, 
and  being  posted  in  such  a  manner  that  he  had  the  en«ny  be- 
fore hhn,  Jordan  at  his  back,  and  woods  and  marshes  at  his 
rk^ht  and  left,  he  exhorted  his  people  to  implore  the  assbtance 
of  heaven,  and  represented  to  them  the  necessity  they  were 
under  of  either  conquering  or  dying,  since  there  was  no  way  for 
escape.  He  therefore  *  immeoiately  gave  batde,  and  being 
mthin  reach  of  Bacchides,  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  meaning 
to  run  him  through ;  ^  but  Bacchides  dexterously  avoided  the 
blow  by  retiring  backwards.  At  length  Jonathan  and  his  peo- 
ple having  laid  a  thousand  of  their  enemies  dead  upon  the  spot, 
and  being  apprehensive  that  they  should  be  overwhelmed  with 
numbers,  threw  themselves  into  the  river  Jordan,  and  swam 
t>Ter  it,  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies,  who,  not  daring  to  pur- 
sue them,  retreated  to  Jerusalem.  After  various  other  battles, 
Jonathan  made  proposals  of  peace,  which  Bacchides  accepted, 
vetumed  to  Syria,  and  came  no  more  into  Judea.  JoniUhan 
dwelt  at  Machmas,  not  at  Jerusalem,  because  the  troops  of 
Demetrius  Nicator  were  in  possession  of  the  citadel.  Some 
years  afterwards,  Alexander  Balas  and  Demetrius  Soter,  who 
-  eimtended  for  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  wrote  to  Jonathan,  desir- 
ing his  friendship,  each  endeavoimng  to  engage  him  in  their 
party.  Jonathan  declared  for  Alexander  Balas,  against  De- 
toetriiis.  The  first  time  of  his  puttmg  on  the  high.priest;s 
ornaments  was  on  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  year  B.  C, 
•  IfiS.  After  his  receiving  Alexander  Balas*s  letter,  who  gave 
I  Imn  this  dignity,  the  people  importuned  him  to  accept  it,  and 
X  he  solemnly  performed  the  functions  belonging  to  it. 
^  Two  years  after,  Alexander  Balas  celebratmg  his  marriage 
^  with  the  king  of  Egypt's  daughter  at  Ptolemais,  Jonathan  was 
invited  tliither,  and  appeared  with  royal  magnificence.    Some 
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of  hU  enemies  attempling  to  accuse  him  to  the  kii^i  he  i 
not  beior  them,  but  clothed  him  in  purple,  and  seated  him 
to  him.  Jonathan  returned  to  Jerusalem^  and  th^ve  ftbod^ 
some  time  in  peace.  But  at  the  end  of  two  yeari  Demetrnv 
Nicator,  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  coming  intq 
Syria,  aent  ApoUonius,  general  of  hit  troopa,  to  Jamma.  k 
Palestine,  to  defy  Jonathan,  telling  him  that  oe  truated  only  t^ 
his  rocks  and  mountains,  where  he  kept  dose,  without  dannf 
to  descend  into  the  plain.  Jonathan,  stung  with  theiwi  fh 
proaches,  assembled  ten  thousand  chosen  men,  besieged  Joppi^ 
and  took  it  with  ease.  From  thence  he  marched  agMnat  A- 
pollonius,  defeated  him,  killed  eight  thousand  of  his  men*  mi 
returned  loaded  with  booty  to  Jerusalem,  Alexander  Bahi 
waa  killed  some  years  after;  whereupon  Demetriua  Nicator 
was  advanced  to  the  throne  of  Syria«  Jonathan  taking  advaih 
Cage  of  the  troubles  in  Syria,  besieged  the  citadel  of  Jeruaakau 
Some  time  after,  Jonatlian  having  desired  I>emetrius  to  rsdH 
hb  troops  from  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  that  prinoe  an9w^«4 
him,  that  he  would  not  only  do  what  he  requeated,  but  rnONb 
provided  he  would  send  him  succours,  to  reduce  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Antioch.  Jonathan  sent  him  three  thousand  chpm 
men,  who  rescued  him  from  his  danger ;  for  his  peojde  had  bo* 
aie^ped  him  in  his  palace.  The  city  of  Antioch  waa  obliged  to 
solicit  his  clemency,  and  desire  peace. 

Demetrius  was  not  so  grateml  as  he  might  have  beeni  bat 
shortly  after  he  quarrelled  with  Jonathan,  His  ingratUpde 
was  the  cause  of  Jonatlian*8  declaring  for  young  Antjoohm 
whom  Tryphon  had  set  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  JonaCliW 
fought  several  battles  with  Demetrius*s  generak.  About  tki 
same  time  he  renewed  his  aUiance  with  the  Romans  and  Lace*' 
dannonians.  Jonathan  marched  against  the  Zebedean  An\A^ 
ans,  or  Nabathasans,  defeated  them,  and  returned  to  Jeruaaloa 
with  great  booty.  He  undertook  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jeror 
aalem,  and  to  raise  the  wall  between  the  fortress,  which  was  ii 
the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  city.  Tryphon  having  eo^ 
ceived  the  design  of  despatching  young  Antiochus,  and  atip- 
ping  into  his  tlirone,  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  the  peridP 
of  Jonathan.  He  persuaded  him  to  come  to  Ptolemais,  afd 
having  not  above  a  thousand  men  with  him,  the  inhabitaolfc 
when  he  had  entered  into  their  city,  shut  the  gates,  killed  As 
Jews  who  attended  Jonathan,  seized  him,  and  put  him  ill 
chains.  Tryphon  killed  Jonathan  and  his  sons  some  tiM 
after  at  Bascama,  perhaps  Berek,  not  far  from  Bethshan.  Si* 
mon  procured  the  bones  of  Jonathan,  his  brother,  and  burial 
them  at  Modin,  in  a  magnificent  mausoleum.  There  was  a 
genernl  and  great  mourning  over  all  Israel  for  Jonathan  raanj 
days. 

ALCIMAS,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Josephuii  JACIHU8,  or 
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roACHIM,  was  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  and  succieeded  to 
that  office  B.  C.  162.  He  was  of  the  race  of  the  priests,  bat 
not  of  a  family  of  the  first  rank,  nor  whose  ancestors  had  en- 
jojed  the  high  priesthood.  Besides,  he  had  been  polluted  urith 
idolatry  during  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Ejnphanes,  (2  Mace, 
dr.  3,}  and  obtained  this  dignity  by  very  irr^fular  methods, 
After  the  death  of  Menelaus,  ne  was  confirmed  m  his  office  by 
kii^;  Antiochus  Eupator.  Alcimas  did  not  perform  the  funo- 
&>n8  of  it,  till  after  the  death  of  Judas  Maccabeus.  Seeing^ 
iMxefore,  that  he  could  not  exercise  his  digmty  of  high  priest^ 
lie  no  sooner  heard  that  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antiodnis  Epi- 
phanes,  had  privately  left  Rome,  ahd  was  arrived  in  Syria,  than 
ne  waited  on  the  new  monarch  at  die  head  of  the  apostatb 
lews,  who  were  then  at  Antioch.  He  besought  Demetrius  to 
defend  them  fi'om  the  violence  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  whom  he 
■ecosed  as  an  oppressor  of  such  as  supported  the  kinff*s  party,  ' 
md  who  had^expelled  them  their  country.  He  also  mtreated 
Um  to  send  some  person  into  Judea  to  examine  into  the  mis- 
Aie&  and  disorders  committed  bv  Judas  Maccabseus,  and  to 
diastise  his  insolence.   1  Mace.  vu. 

Demetrius  immediately  sent  Bacchides  with  an  army  into 
lodea,  and  confirming  Alcimas  in  his  office  of  ludbi  pries^ 
eharged  them  jointly  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  They  en^ 
deavoured  to  surprize  Judas  and  his  brethren,  who,  sunpee^g 
the  snare  laid  for  them,  happily  escamd.  However,  Aldmai 
swearing  that  no  injury  should  be  offered  to  any,  about  sixty 
Assideans,  with  many  scribes  and  doctors  of  the  law,  put  them- 
sdves  in  his  power,  and  were  all  murdered.  Afl«r  this  perfi- 
dious action  not  one  would  trust  him. 

Bacchides  having  established  Alcimas  by  force  in  Judea, 
marched  into  Syria,  and  left  to  Alcimas  the  whole  government 
of  the  province,  with  troops  sufiicient  for  his  support.  Alcimas 
br  some  time  defended  himself  with  success,  but  Judas  ob- 
tained a  superiority ;  he  found  himself  unable  to  resist  him, 
and  returned  to  the  king  with  a  present  of  a  gold  crown,  a 
|Mdm  tree,  and  golden  branches  which  he  had  probably  taken 
tmt  of  the  temple.  2  Mace.  xiv.  3,  4.  Seizing  a  favourable 
opportimity,  he  represented  to  the  king,  that  so  longas  Judas 
ttved,  his  authority  would  never  be  settled  in  Judea.  The  same 
was  suggested  by  others,  who  had  much  influence  with  the 
bng.  Demetrius,  therefore,  was  at  length  persuaded  to  send 
a  new  army  into  Judea,  under  the  command  of  Nicanor.  This 
■eneral  was  killed,  and  his  army  routed,  in  a  battle  which  he 
ftught  with  Judas  Maccabseus^  Demetrius,  being  informed  of 
Ais,  again  sent  Bacchides  and  Alcimas,  with  a  powerful  rein**^ 
fnroement,  consisting  of  the  choice  of  all  his  troops.  Judas 
Maccabseus  having  ventured  to  attack  this  army  with  a  body  of 
oidy  eight  hundred  men,  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  1  Macc« 
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ix.  1.  22.  By  the  death  of  Judas,  Alcimas  and  liis  party  was 
delivered  from  a  formidable  enemy,  and  obtained  superiori^ 
in  the  country.  Alcimas  began  to  exercise  the  oflSces  of  the 
priesthood,  wliicli  he  had  purchased  with  money ;  but  attempt- 
ing to  pull  down  the  wall  of  the  inner  court,  which  had  been 
built  by  the  prophets,  and  which  probably  separated  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering  from  the  priest's  court,  Godpunished  him  by 
a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  of  which  he  died  B.  C.  160.  1  Maec 
vii.  9.  ix.  54. 

ANTIOCHUS  v.,  simamed  EUPATOR,  succeeded  hfa 
fadier  Epiphanes  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  B.  C.  164,  He  made 
a  peace  with  the  Jews,  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  wai 
assassinated  by  his  uncle  Demetrius,  who  said  that  the  crova 
was  lawfully  his  own,  and  that  it  had  been  seised  firam  hii 
father. 

DEMETRIUS  I.,  king  of  Syria,  sumamed  SOTER  or 
SAVIOUR,  was  son  of  Seleucus  Philoi>ater.  Beinff  a  host^e 
at  Rome,  when  his  &ther  died,  his  uncle  Antiochus  EpiphaiM^ 
usurped  the  kingdom,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Antiodiai 
Eupator.  Demetrius  at  last  procured  his  liberty  on  preteace 
of  going  to  hunt,  and  fled  to  Syria,  where  the  troops  xeoeifed 
him  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  He  nut  to  death  Eupator  sad 
Lysias,  but  endeavouring  to  establish  himself  on  his  uinme  bj 
cruelty  and  oppression,  Alexander  Balas,  the  pretended  son  (a 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  claimed  the  crown,  and  defeated  Deoe* 
trius  in  a  battle,  B.  C.  150. 

ALEXANDER  BALAS,  so  called  from  Bala  his  modwr, 
was  the  natural  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  upon  medah 
is  sumamed  Theopator  Euergetos.  Some  historians  will  not 
allow  him  to  be  even  the  natiural  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphaneii 
florus  caUs  him  an  imknown  person,  and  of  uncertain  eztias- 
tion.  Justin  says,  that  the  enemies  of  Demetrius,  'khw  sf 
Syria,  suborned  a  young  man  from  among  the  meanest  of  die 
people,  to  declare  himself  son  and  heir  of  Antiochus ;  and 
that  he,  warring  with  success  against  the  kinff  of  Syiia»  ob- 
tained his  kingdom.  Appian  pudnly  affirms,  mat  Aleztfidcr 
Balas  pretended  to  be  of  tne  familv  of  the  SdeuddsB,  witfaoot 
any  title  to  that  pretension ;  and  Athenaeus  says,  that  he  was 
the  supposed  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  However,  tbl 
Roman  senate,  the  Jews,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Syrians,  a^ 
knowledged  him  as  son  and  heir  of  that  prince.  Heradides  tf 
Byzantium  was  the  person  who  undertook  to  seat  Alexander 
Balas  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  to  displace  Demetrius  Jdi 
particular  enemy.    He  carried  Alexander  to  Rome,  and  hf 

E resents  and  intrigue  prevailed  on  the  senate  not  only  to  i#* 
nowledge  Alexander  as  the  son  of  Antiochus,  but  also  Ml 
issue  a  decree  permitting  him  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  9j^ 
from  Demetrius,  and  pronusing  him  the  assistance  of  the  Htv 
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Wm  people.  By  virtae  of  this  decree,  Alexaad^  Balu  raiied 
ibroet ;  cuid  sailing  to  Ptolemais  in  Palestine,  he  possessed  hnn* 
sdf  of  that  city,  and  assumed  the  tide  of  king  of  Syria,  B«  C. 
tSS.  He  then  wrote  to  Jonathan  Mactobaeusi  and  sent  him  a 
purple  robe,  and  a  crown  of  gold.  (1  Mace.  x.  18,  &c.)  Jona- 
than therefore  embraced  the  party  of  Alexanderi  notwithstand<« 
ing  the  offers  and  solicitations  of  Demetrius.  The  two  con- 
teading  kings  committed  the  determination  of  their  cause  to  a 
decisive  baUle,  in  whi^h  Demetrius,  after  performing  pKHfi|pea 
«f  valour,  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Alexander  Balas  having  thus  obtained  foil  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  sent  to  demand  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  in  marriage.  Ptolemy  compfied  witti  the  demand,  and 
die  marriage  was  performed  at  Ptolemais,  where  the  two  kings 
met.  But  Alexander  did  not  long  enjoy  prosperity.  He  hra 
not  filled  the  throne  above  two  years,  when  Demetrius  Nicator^ 
ddest  son  of  the  former  Demetrius  Soter,  resolving  to  revenge 
llie  death  of  his  father,  procured  from  Crete  an  army  of  mer- 
eeaaries,  and  passed  into  Cilicia.  Alexander  was  then  fai 
Pbcenicia,  and  as  soon  as  he  received  the  news,  he  returned 
with  all  speed  to  Antioch,  that  he  might  order  affidrs  befi»« 
dM  arrival  of  Demetrius. 

In  the  mean  time,  Demetrius  having  givai  the  commted  of 
his  troops  to  Apollonius,  that  general  was  defeated  bv  Jonathan 
MaocabEeus,  whom  Alexander,  for  his  services,  advanced  to 
new  honours,  and  made  an  addition  to  his  territories.  (1  Mace. 
X.  69,  &c.)  "Whilst  these  things  were  transacting,  Ptolemy 
Hiilometor,  father-in-law  of  Alexander  Balas,  dev£ed  how  he 
aught  unite  the  kingdom  of  Syria  with  that  of  Egypt,  and  took 
private  measures  to  destroy  both  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Alex« 
ander  Balas.  Under  the  pretence  of  assisting  his  son-in-law, 
he  entered  Syria,  and  after  possessing  himself  of  many  cities, 
which  received  him  as  a  friend,  he  said  that  Balas  had  pre* 
pared  for  him  several  ambuscades  in  Ptolemais.  (1  Mace.  xi. 
IrS,  &c.)  He  advanced  to  Antioch,  without  encountering  any 
lenstance,  and,  seating  himself  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  put 
epon  his  head  the  two  diadems  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 
'  Balas,  who  had  retreated  into  Cilicia,  collected  a  numerous 
imy,  with  which  he  marched  against  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius 
Nicator,  who  were  now  confederated  against  him.  He  gave 
dtan  battle,  but  his  army  was  routed,  and  himself  obliged  to 
into  Arabia,  and  Jabdiel,  a  prince  of  the  Arabians,  cut 
lis  head,  and  sent  it  to  Ptolemy.  (1  Mace.  xi.  17.)  This  is 
l|l^  account  given  by  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees. 
^  '  historians  relate,  that  Alexander's  generals,  considering 
own  interests  and  security,  treated  privately  with  Deme- 
treacherously  killed  the  master,  and  sent  hb  head  to 
holemy  at  Antioch.    This  happened  B.  C.  14<&    Alexander 
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Balos  left  a  son  very  young,  who  was  called  Antiochus  Theus, 
and  whom  Tryphon  raised  to  the  tlirone. 

AMMONIUS  was  general  of  Alexander  Balas's  troops^  and 
accused  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  of  a  design  to  poison  him.  In 
his  attempt  to  escape  from  Antioch,  in  the  disguise  of  a  female 
dress,  he  was  apprehended  and  put  to  death  S.  C.  145. 

NICOMEDES  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  had  no  sooner  taken 
possession  of  his  father's  throne,  B.  C.  270,  than  he  caused  two 
of  his  brothers  to  be  put  to  death.     The  youngest,  Zibfleas, 
liaving  saved  himself  by  a  timely  flight,  seized  on  the  coast  of 
BithvT^in,  then  known  by  the  names  of  Thracia  Thyniccia, 
and  Thracia  Asiatica,  and  there  maintained  a  long  war  with 
his  brother.    Nicomcdes  being  informed  that  Antiochus  Soter, 
king  of  Syria,  was  preparing  to  attack  him  at  the  same  timCi 
called  in  the  Gauls  to  his  assistance ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
people  first  passed  into  Asia.     Nicomedes,  having  with  their 
assistance  repulsed  Antiochus,  overcome  his  brother,  and  ac- 
quired the  possession  of  all  his  father's  dominions,  bestowed 
upon  them  tnat  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  from  them  was  caDed 
Gallo  GraBcia,  and  Galatia.    He  enlarged  and  adorned  the 
city  of  Astacus,  which  he  called  Nicomedia,    He  had  two 
wives,  and  by  one  of  them  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  kingdom 
to  her  son,  in  preference  to  his  elder  brothers. 

PRUSIAS  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  flourished  about  B.  C.  S31. 

PRUSIAS  II.,  sirnamed  VENATOR,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  when  they  waged  war 
with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  He  gave  a  kind  receptioii 
to  Hannibal,  and  by  his  advice  he  made  war  against  EumaiOy 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  defeated  him.  Eumenes,  who  was  an 
ally  of  Rome  as  well  as  Prusias,  complained  before  the  Romani 
of  the  hostilities  of  the  king  of  Bithynia.  Quintus  Flanunms 
was  sent  from  Rome  to  settle  tlie  disputes  of  the  two  monardui 
and  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  Bithynia,  than  Prusias,  to  gam 
his  favour,  prepared  to  deliver  to  him,  at  his  request,  die  cd^ 
brated  Carthaginian,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  the 
advantages  he  had  obtained  over  Eumenes;  but  Hannibal  pre- 
vented it  by  a  voluntary  death.  Prusias  was  obliged  by  the 
Roman  ambassador  to  make  a  restitution  of  the  provinces  he 
had  conquered,  and  by  his  meanness  he  continued  to  enjoy  the 
favours  of  the  Romans.  When,  some  time  after,  he  visited  die 
capital  of  Italy,  he  appeared  in  tlie  habit  of  a  manumitted 
slave,  calling  himself  the  freed  man  of  tlie  Romans ;  and  when 
he  was  introduced  into  the  senate-house,  he  saluted  the  aenaton 
by  the  name  of  visible  deities,  of  saviours  and  deKveren.  Sndi 
abject  behaviour  rendered  him  contemptible  not  only  in  dm 
eyes  of  tlie  Romans,  but  of  his  subjects,  and  when  he  letumed 
home  the  Bith}iiians  revolted,  and  placed  his  son  Nicomedei 
on  the  throne.    The  banished  monarch  fled  to  Nicomedia» 
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vhere  he  was  assassinated  near  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  abofit 
).  C.  149.  Some  say  that  his  son  became  his  muroerer.  Pra« 
aaa,  according  to  Polybius>  was  the  meanest  of  monarchs, 
rithout  honesty,  without  morals,  virtue,  or  principle ;  he  was 
Tud  and  cowardly,  intemperate  and  voluptuous,  and  an  enemy 
0  all  learning.  He  was  naturally  deformed,  and  he  often  ap- 
leared  in  public  in  the  habit  of  a  woman  to  render  his  defor- 

NICOMEDES  II.,  king  of  Bithynia,  |^dson  of  Nico* 
nedes  L,  began  his  reign,  wlb  him,  by  sacrificing  his  brothers 
o  his  jealousy,  after  having  waded  to  the  throne  in  the  blood 
if  Prusias  his  father.  He  assumed  the  name  of  EpiphaneSr 
nr  the  Illustrious,  though  he  performed  nothing  worthy  of  this 
itle,  or  even  of  notice,  dunng  the  whole  time  of  nis  long 
eun.    • 

NICOMEDES  III.,  son  and  successor  of  Nicomedes  IL» 
ras  dethroned  by  his  brother  Socrates,  and  afterwards  by  the 
imbitious  Mithridates.  The  Romans  re-established  him  on  his 
hrone,  and  encouraged  him  to  make  reprisab  upon  thekintf  of 
Pontus.  He  followed  their  advice,  ana  was,  at  last,  expeUed 
mother  time  from  his  dominions,  till  Sylla  came  into  Asia,  who 
estored  him  to  his  former  power  and  affluence. 

EUMENES  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded  his  uncle 
Philetaerus  about  B.  C.  263.  He  made  war  against  Antiochus, 
he  son  of  Seleucus,  and  enlarged  his  possessions  by  sci^g 
ipon  many  of  the  cities  of  the  king  of  Syria.  He  Uved  in  alliance 
inth  the  Romans,  and  made  war  against  Prusias,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia. He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning,  but  was  given  much 
to  wine,  and  died  of  an  excess  in  drinking,  after  a  reign  of 
hrenty-ti^'o  years.     He  was  succeeded  by  Attains. 

ATT  ALUS  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  began  his  rei^  B.  C. 
m.  He  was  a  warlike  prince,  and  an  encourager  of  learned 
Ben.  He  made  conquests  in  Ionia,  and  vigorously  repelled 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon.  He  died  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
Ills  age,  and  the  forty-third  of  his  reign. 

EUMENES  II.,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded  his  father 
Attains  on  the  throne  of  Asia  and  Pergamus.  His  kingdom 
Wu  small  and  poor,  but  he  rendered  it  powerful  and  opulent 
•Qd  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  contributed  to  the  increase 
rf  his  dominions  after  the  victories  obtained  over  Antiochus 
tlie  Great.  He  carried  his  arms  against  Prusias  and  Antigo- 
iis,  and  died  B.  C.  160,  afler  reigning  forty  years,  leaving  the 
Uqgdom  to  his  son  Attains  IL  He  has  been  admired  for  his 
lioevolenee  and  magnanimity ;  and  his  love  of  learning  ^ady 
■niehed  the  famous  library  of  Pergamus,  which  had  been 
bonded  by  his  predecessors  in  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian 

xAection  of  tlic  Ptolemies.    His  brothers  were  so  attached  to 
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him,  that  they  enlisted  among  his  body  guards  to  show  their 
fraternal  fidelity. 

ATT  ALUS  II.9  king  of  Pergamus,  son  of  Attalus  I.,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Eumenes,  B.  C.  159.  His  country  was  in- 
vaded in  his  time  bv  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  but  was  reliftved 
by  the  Romans.  Attalus  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  m 
peace»  and  died,,  aged  eighty-two,  after  reigning  twenty-one 
years. 

CHING,  or  XI-FIOAM-JU,  emperor  of  China,  about  B.C 
240.  He  rendered  his  name  illustrious  by  a  number  of  victo- 
ries ;  and  disgraced  it  by  causing  all  books  to  be  burnt.  He 
built  the  great  wall,  after  having  expelled  the  Tartars. 

DEMETRIUS  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  succeeded  his  father 
Antigonus  Gonatus,  B.  C.  ^43.  After  reigning  twelve  years  he 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Antigonus  Deson,  his 
son  Philip  being  in  his  infancy. 

ANTIGON  L S  II.,  sumamed  DOSON,  king  of  Mac^onis, 
the  son  of  Antigonus  I.,  succeeded  his  brother  Demetrius  IL 
B.  C,  231,  and  was  soon  after  chosen  conunandcr-in*chief  of 
the  Achaean  forces  by  sea  and  land.  The  league  beixig  greatij 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  Epirotes,  BseotiaiUf 
Phocians,  Arcadians,  and  Thessalians,  Ctcomenes  III.)  king 
of  Sparta,  raised  a  great  anny  to  oppose  Antigonus,  but  being 
deserted  by  his  allies,  the  Argivcs,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat to  defend  his  own  kingdom,  after  destroying  Megalo* 
polls.  Antigonus,  after  taking  a  number  of  cities,  completelf 
defeated  Cleomenes,  at  Sellasia,  who  fled  to  Egypt,  after  the 
battle,  leaving  Laccdasmon  open  to  the  victorious  army,  B.C. 
224f.  Antigonus,  however,  used  his  victory  with  great  mode- 
ration, giving  the  Spartans  a  free  repubhcan  government,  and 
restoring  their  ancient  laws,  which  their  late  sovereign  had 

freatly  altered.  After  this  the  barbarians  having  attacked 
f acedonia,  Antigonus  returned,  and  put  them  to  flight,  but 
did  not  long  enjoy  his  good  fortune,  for  he  died  the  next  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  liis  nephew,  PhiHp  V.,  B.  C.  220. 

PHILIP  v.,  king  of  Macedon,  was  the  son  of  Demetrius. 
His  infancy,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  protected  by  Anti- 
gonus, one  of  his  friends,  who  ascended  the  throne,  and  ramA 
for  twelve  years,  with  the  title  of  Independent  Monarch.  Whea 
Antigonus  died,  PhiUp  recovered  his  father*s  throne,  thau^ 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  he  early  distmguished  himself 
by  his  boldnessi  and  his  ambitious  views.  He  came  to  tfae 
throne  in  the  year,  B.  C.  220 ;  and  the  beginning  of  his  mgn 
was  rendered  glorious  by  the  conquests  of  Aratutya  ^[Vp* 
ral  who  was  as  eminent  for  his  love  of  justice  as  his  skdl  n 
war.  But  so  virtuous  a  character  could  hardly  fail  to  be£i- 
agrecable  to  a  prince  who  indulged  himself  in  every  species  of 
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Jhnpttion  and  vice;  and  his  cruelty  to  him  aeon  displayed  his 
character  in  its  true  light ;  to^t,  to  the  {^ratification  of  ererynce^ 
hit  had  the  meanness  to  sacrifice  uos  fidthful  and  virtuous 
Atl^uan«  Not  satisfied  with  Macedcmia,  FhiHp  asphed  to 
beoae  the  friend  of  Hannibal^  to  share  with  lum  the  spoOs 
vUcn  the  distresses  of  the  Romans  seemed  to  promise.  But 
lis  expectations  were  frustrated ;  the  Romans  discovered  his 
ntriguesy  and  though  weakened  by  the  valour  of  the  Cartha- 
jniianSy  they  were  soon  enabled  to  meet  him  in  the  fidd  of 
Mitde.  The  consul  Lsevinus  entered  Macedonia,  obtained  a 
rictcMry  over  him  near  Apollonia,  reduced  his  fleet  to  ashes, 
ind  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  not  permanoit; 
md  when  the  Romans  disco^red  that  he  had  assisted  thdr 
Ebnnidable  enemy  Hannibal,  with  men  and  numey,  they  ap- 
pointed Quintius  Flaminius  to  punish  hisperfidy.  The  R<»nan 
sonsul^  in  a  general  engagement,  fought  near  Cynocephale, 
totally  defeated  the  mon^di,  who  savra  his  life  by  flieht,  and 
mm  obliged  to  demand  peace  by  his  ambassadors,  wmch  was 
Banted  with  difficulty.  In  the  midst  of  these  pal^  calamitiea 
me  peace  of  his  family  was  disturbed,  and  Perseus,  tiie  ekkst 
sf  his  sons,  by  a  concubine,  raised  the  suspicions  of  his  brother 
EXemetrius,  whose  condescension  and  humanity  had  gained  po- 
pularity among  the  Macedonians,  and  who,  firom  his  reridence 
itRome,  as  an  hostage,  had  gahiedthe  good  graces  of  the  se-* 
late.  Philip  listened  to  the  false  accusations  oif  Perseus,  that 
Demetrius  wished  to  rob  him  of  his  crown.  But  no  sooner  was 
Demetrius  sacrificed  to  his  credulity,  than  Philip  became  con- 
rinoed  of  his  rashness,  and,  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  Perseus,  he 
ittempted  to  make  Antigonus,  another  son,  his  successor.  But 
he  was  prevented  by  death,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
Runi,  B.  C.  178. 

DICEARCHUS,  commander  of  the  fleet  which  Philip, 
ilie  last  king  of  Maccdon  but  one,  fitted  out  to  attack,  con« 
tary  to  all  right  and  justice,  the  isknds  Cydades.  He  began 
diis  unjust  enterprize  by  a  most  abominable  action ;  for,  as  if 
he  would,  at  the  sa^e  time,  have  terrified  both  gods  and  men, 
he  was  no  sooner  in  a  condition  to  sail,  than  he  erected  two 
altars,  one  to  impiety,  and  the  other  to  injustice,  unon  which 
he  celebrated  the  very  same  divine  service,  and  paid  the  same 
honiage  to  those  two  crimes,  as  he  would  have  done  to  the 
gada.  Polybius,  if  we  had  him  entire,  would  have  informed 
■aikf  the  success  of  this  war,  and  the  sequel  of  Dicearchus'a 
;  the  fragments  we  have  remaining  of  that  author  only 
us  that  this  impious  wretch,  engaging  in  a  conspiracy^ 
BVKd  under  the  torture* 

ii.JLRATUS,  a  famous  general  of  the  Achseans,  who,  at  twenty 
dMite  of  age,  commencol  the  great  attempt  to  deliver  Greece 
inm  its  tyrants,  and  establish  one  genoai  republic  among  the 
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different  states.    He  began  by  expelling  Nicoclesy  the  tyrant 
of  his  native  country,  Sicyon,  which  he  thereby  joined  to  the 
Achaean  league^  B.  C.  253.     Two  years  afterwurds  he  took 
the  fort  Acrocorinthus,  and  delivered  Corinth  from  the  Mace- 
donian yoke.    Being  aAerwards  repeatedly  elected  prseCoj^  or 
general  of  the  league,  he  delivered  Argos,  and  several  other 
Grecian  states  from  their  tyrants.    But  in  the  midst  of  this  sue- 
cessful  career,  while  the  league  was  flourishing  throughout  all 
Peloponnesus,  it  was  deserted  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose 
king,  Cleomenes  III.,  joined  the  i£tolians,  and  defeated  An- 
tus,  B.  C.  235.     By  the  advice  of  Aratus,  the  Achaeans  called 
in  the  assistance  of  Antigonus  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  who 
joined  the  league,  and  defeated  Cleomenes,  but  Aratus  wis 
afterwards  poisoned  by  his  ungrateful  successor,  Philip  Vli, 
whom  he  had  newly  restored,  in  the  second  year  of  the  141it 
Olympiad,  and  sixty-second  of  liis  age.     He  was  interred  it 
Sicyon,  and  received  the  greatest  honours  from  his  countrymeik 
Polybius  gives  us  so  great  a  character  of  Aratus's  Commenti- 
ries,  or  History,  that  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  work  is  higUj 
to  be  regretted. 

ARISTIPPUS,  a  tyrant  of  Argos,  whose  life  was  one  con- 
tinued series  of  apprehension.  He  was  killed  by  a  Cretan,  in 
a  battle  against  Aratus,  B.  C.  242. 

PIIILOPCEMEN,  a  celebrated  general  of  the  Achcn 
league,  bom  in  Megalopolis,  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  no 
sooner  able  to  bear  arms,  than  he  entered  among  the  troops 
which  Megalopolis  sent  against  Laconia.  When  Cleomoies 
III.,  king  of  Sparta,  attacked  Megalopolis,  Philopoemen  dis- 
played much  courage,  and  he  signalizea  himself  no  less  in  the 
battle  of  Sellasia,  where  Antigonus  defeated  Cleomenes.  An- 
tigonus made  very  advantageous  offers  to  gain  him  over  to  Mi 
interest ;  but  he  rejected  them.  He  went  to  Crete,  then  ca- 
gaged  in  war,  and  served  s<>veral  years  as  a  volunteer,  till  be 
acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  mihtary  art.  On  hii 
return  home,  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  horse;  in  whid 
command  he  behaved  so  well,  that  the  Achiean  horse  becsm^ 
famous  all  over  Greece.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  genenl 
of  all  the  Achaean  forces,  when  he  applied  himself  to  re-estab- 
lish military  discipline  among  the  troops  of  the  republic,  whick 
he  found  in  a  very  low  condition,  lie  made  ffreat  imuovci' 
ments  in  the  Achaean  discipline ;  and  had  for  ei^t  montlu  ex- 
ercised his  troops  daily,  when  news  was  brought  him,  thatM*' 
chanidas  was  advancing,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  ts 
invade  Achaea.  He  accordingly  took  the  field,  mei  the  eneof 
in  the  territories  of  Mantinea,  where  a  battle  was  foug^  ii 
which  he  completely  routed  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  kiDed 
their  leader  with  his  own  hand ;  this  happened  about  B..C.  flOl 
But  what  most  of  all  raised  the  fame  and  xeputatkm  of  FMb- 
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^OBmen  was  Us  joining  the  powerful  state  of  Lacedsnndn  to  die 
Aduean  commonwealm ;  by  which  means  the :  Achssans  came 
la  edqpse  all  the  other  states  of  Greece.  This  memoraUe 
event  nappened  in  the  year  B.  C.  191.  The  Lacedvmoniansy 
OTO^yed  to  see  themselves  delivered  from  die  oppressioui 
tli^had  long  groaned  under,  ordered  the  palace  and  ramitare 
of  meir  tyrant^  Nabis,  to  be  sold ;  and  the  sum  accruing  from 
tiienoey  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  tw«ity  talents,  to  be 
pveaented  to  Philopoemen,  as  a  tok^i  of  their  gratitude.  On 
liiis  occasion^  so  great  was  the  opinion  which  the  Spartans  had 
of  his  disinteTest^nesSy  that  no  one  could  be  found  who  would 
tdke  upon  him  to  offer  the  present,  untQ  Timolaus  was  eom- 
polled  by  a  decree.  The  money,  however,  he  rejected,  dedar- 
jng  he  would  always  be  their  friend  without  expense.  About 
two  years  after  this,  the  city  of  Messene  withdrew  itself  from 
die  Achssan  league.  Philopoemen  attacked  them,  but  was 
wounded,  fell  from  his  horse,  was  taken  ]^risoDer,  and  poisoned 
Inf  Dinocrates,  the  Messenian  general,  m  hh  seventieth  year, 
A  C.  183.  Philopoemen  drank  the  cup  with  pleasure  when  he 
heard  from  the  jailor  that  his  countrymen  were  victors.  The 
Adneans,  to  revenge  his  murder,  marched  up  to  Messene^ 
where  Dinocrates,  to  avoid  tiieir  vengeance,  silled  himself. 
The  rest,  concerned  in  his  murder,  were  sacrificed  on  his 
tomb,  and  annual  sacrifices  were  held  to  his  memory  by  tiie 
Megalopolitans.  To  the  valour  and  prudence  of  Phflopoemen^ 
Achasa  owed  her  glory,  which  upon  his  death  declined ;  whence 
Philopoemen  was  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks^  as  Brutus  waa 
afterwards  styled  the  last  of  the  Romans. 

PERSES,  or  PERSEUS,  the  last  king  of  Macedon,  was 
die  son  of  Philip  V.  by  a  concubine.  He  had  a  younger  bro* 
dier,  Demetrius,  who  was  the  offspring  of  a  legitimate  mar- 
aage,  and  who  on  these  and  other  accounts,  was  regarded  by 
Berses  with  jealousy  and  dislike.  Demetrius  having  been  l^ 
liis  fiither  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans,  had  received  most 
of  his  education  at  Rome,  and  had  acquired  a  predilection  for 
duit  people.  Perses  made  use  of  this  to  deprive  him  of  his  fii- 
ther^s  affection,  in  which  he  too  well  succeeded ;  Demetrius 
put  under  an  arrest,  imder  the  pretence  of  a  conspiracy, 
was,  by  the  order  of  Philip,  poisoned.  The  king  disco- 
~  the  fraud  that  had  been  practised  on  him ;  and,  in  a  pa- 

Sam  of  grief,  determined  to  exclude  Perses  from  the  throne, 
to  appoint  Antigonus  in  his  stead ;  but  death  put  an  end 
to  his  projects.  Perses  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  the  vear 
B.C.  178,  and  his  first  act  was  to  cause  his  competitor,  Anti- 
fonns,  to  be  put  to  death.  He,  however,  attempted  to  extin- 
goiah  the  odium  of  this  exemption,  by  a  mild  and  prudent  ffo- 
itmiiiM  111  He  ingratiated  himself  with  his  own  subjects,  by 
adannistering  justice  with  unpartiality;  and  he  gained  the  good. 
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will  of  the  Grecian  states  by  relinquishing  certain  claimsy  made- 
by  his  house,  upon  their  cities.    To  the  Romans  he  aent  an. 
embassy  of  friendship,  which  they  returned  by  the  misnon  of* 
ambassadors,  who  took  upon  themselves  to  controul  him  as  a 
dependent,  rather  than  treat  him  as  a  sovereign  prince*    Mis- 
understandings, therefore,  soon  arose  between  tnem ;  and,  ia 
the  prospect  of  a  war,  Perses  cultivated  the  firiendship  of  the 
Greek  states,  and  the  neighbouring  princes.    He  ako  made 
ample  provision  of  money  and  military  stores,  and  kept  on  foot 
a  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army.    With  these  laudaUe 
measures  of  policy,  he  did  not  scruple  to  join  base  and  txea- 
cherous  attempts  against  his  enemies.     Eumenes,  king  of  Pei^ 
gamus,  his  great  enemy,  and  who  had  made  complaints  against 
him  before  the  Roman  senate,  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  temde 
at  Delphi,  was  attacked  by  assassins  on  his  return,  and  left  tor 
dead.    This  villainous  deed  was  traced  to  Perses,  who  was  soon 
afterwards  accused  of  a  plot  for  poisoning  the  principal  persons 
in  Rome,  who  opposed  the  Macedonian  mterest.    To  the  Ro* 
man  ambassadors,  who  charged  him  with  these  crimes,  he  gave 
such  an  answer,  that  they  left  liis  kingdom,  and  every  thing 
tended  to  immediate  hostilities.    Perses  still  negociated  for 
peace,  but  was  haughtily  answered,  that  he  might  treat  with 
the  consul,  who  would  shortly  arrive  in  his  kii^om  with  an 
army.    When  war  was  declared,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  finer  army  than  had  been  seen  in  Macedon,  since  the  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  marched  into  Thessaly.    He 
insulted  in  his  camp  the  Roman  consul,  who  was  much  infericff 
in  force,  and  gained  considerable  advantage  in  battle.    Fed* 
ing,  however,  that  he  was  not  equal  to  cope  with  so  formidable 
an  enemy,  he  renewed  his  offers  of  peace  upon  veryhumiliatiiig 
terms,  which  were  not  accepted.    Perses  was  obli^^  to  retiett^ 
and  at  Pydna  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  puttmg  his  fkte  to 
the  hazard  of  a  general  engagement,  in  which  he  was  tottBj 
defeated.    This  took  place  in  the  year  B.  C.  168 ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  by  Polybius  and  Livy,  that,  during  the  battle.  Penes 
was  employed  in  sacrificing  to  Hercules  in  the  city  of  Pydna. 
This  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  been  contradicted  by  Poadomait 
a  Greek  writer,  who,  being  present,  affirms,  that  Perses,  notF 
witlistanding  he  had  been  £sabled  by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  in- 
sisted upon  being  conveyed  into  the  field,  where  he  encouraged 
his  men  during  die  combat,  till  a  wound  from  a  dart  compdled 
him  to  withdraw.    He  fled,  slenderly  aocomnanied,  to  PeBi^ 
where,  being  remonstrated  with  by  lus  two  cnaanberlaina^  be 
stabbed  them  both  with  his  own  hands.    Theiu:ie  he  retreated 
to  Amphipolisy  where,  having  mounted  the  tribunal  to  addieai 
the  people,  his  tears  flowed  so  fast  as  to  prevent  his  utteranoai 
From  AmphipoUs  he  sailed  to  die  isle  of  bamothnce,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Cantor  and  F(Aua(»wIiioli  vas-vegasdid 
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itannmohl]  ictiiary.'  Doul;iting  hu  aafety  there,  he  hired 
tflariiierofCi  ;,  to  carry  hfan,  mth  hU  fSuiuly  aad  treasures, 
to  that  ishuid ;  but  die  maUy  having  got  the  money  on  board, 
ist  aaO,  and  left  Perses  to  regain  admission  into  the  temple. 
Al  Imgth  he  surrendered  himself  to  Octavius,  the  Roman  ad* 
adral,  who  conveyed  him  to  the  camp  of  .dSmilius*  The  ccmsul 
nfcoached  him  severely  for  his  enrors,  but  afterwards  treated 
Um  with  respect  and  kmdness.  He  was,  however,  brouffht  to 
Roaoe,  throwninto  prison,  and  reserved  to  decorate  the  tnumph 
of  file  victor.  To  this  disgraceftd  scene  he  came,  dad  in  deep 
■Mmming,  and  followed  by  his  two  sons,  his  in&nt  daughter, 
tfieir  attendants,  and  the  principd  Macedoniai|  nobles.  After 
dya  exhibition,  he  was  thrown  into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  and 
vednced  to  such  wretchedness  as  to  be  obliged  to  beg  a  share 
of  the  small  pittance  allowed  to  his  fellow  prisoners.  He  died 
about  two  years  after  he  had  been  led  m  triumfA,  but  the 
■aimer  of  his  death  is  not  known;  and  in  him  ended  the  king<- 
dbm  of  Macedon,  which  had  subsisted  six  hundred  years  from 
die  time  of  Caranus,  the  first  kii^.  His  son,  Alexander,  was  at 
faat  placed  with  a  mechanic,  a  worker  in  wood,  and  is  said  to 
hsve  become  a  very  ingenious  workman ;  after  which  he  was 
pvomoted  to  be  a  clerk  to  the  Roman  senate.  In  these  inferior 
occupations,  he  probably  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  happiness 
than  ne  would  have  had  in  the  superior  rank  of  sovereign. 

.  ANDRISCUS,  a  man  of  mean  extraction,  who  pretending 
to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  took  the 
name  of  Philip,  for  which  he  was  called  Pseudo-PAUippus,  the 
Gdse  Philip.  After  a  complete  victory  over  Juventus,  the  Ro- 
man praetor,  he  assumed  the  kingly  power ;  but  exerdsed  it 
with  much  cruelty.  At  last,  the  Romans  obliged  him  to  fly 
into  Thrace,  where  he  was  betrayed,  and  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Metellus,  whose  triiunph  he  served  to  grace,  walking 
■I  ehains  before  him. 

-  AMPHARES,  one  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ephori,  was  the 
ohief  instrument  in  the  tragical  death  of  king  Agis.  After  the 
le-eatablishment  of  his  colleague,  Leonidas,  this  prince  took 
Mnctuary  in  a  temple.  Amphares  was  one  of  those  who  fiuni- 
iaily  visited  him  tnere,  and  accompanied  him  when  he  went 
bom  thence  to  the  bath,  and  back  again  to  the  temple.  As  he 
returning  one  day  in  this  manner  from  the  bath,  Amphares 
on  him,  and  obliged  him  to  appear  before  the  ephori, 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct;  he  carried  him  by  force  to 
a-nrison;  the  ephori,  and  their  assistants,  immediately  repaired 
iHber,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  king.  He  assiured  them, 
lllafc^he  had  no  other  intention  than  to  seme  aJBBurs  on  the  same 
Nm  as  Lycurgus  had  left  them,  and  that  he  should  never  re- 
jint  of  so  good  a  design.    Whereupon  he  was  condemned  to 

Intfat  and  the  officers  werefiammAiided  ta  ognduct  himto  the 
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place  of  execution.  The  officers  thought  it  so  strange  ancZ 
unheard-of  a  thing  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  person  of  a  laiig> 
that  they  expressed  an  abhorrence  of  their  orders;  and  Demo* 
chares,  a  friend  of  Amphares,  was  obliged  in  person  to  perform 
the  office.  Agesistrata,  the  mother  of  Agis,  and  her  mother, 
Archidamia,  came  immediately  to  the  prison  doors,  and  re- 
quested that  this  prince  might  be  permitted  to  plead  his  canae 
before  the  people,  which  occasioned  the  execution  to  be  bat- 
tened. As  soon  as  Agis  was  strangled,  Amphares  came  out, 
and  assured  Agesistrata  that  no  injury  should  be  offered  to  her 
son,  and  that,  if  she  pleased,  she  might  go  in  and  see  him;  the 
same  permission  was  offered  to  the  grandmother ;  and  bodi 
went  into  the  prison.  Amphares  caused  Archidamia  immedi- 
ately to  be  hanged ;  and  then  ordered  Agesistrata  to  be  broiuht 
to  the  place  where  the  execution  was  performed.  The  first 
thing  which  presented  itself  to  the  view  of  this  lady,  was  the 
dead  corpse  of  her  son,  extended  on  the  ground,  and  next,  that 
of  her  mother,  yet  hanging.  She  assisted  the  executioners  in 
taking  her  down,  and  laid  her  near  the  body  of  Agis ;  theni 
kissing  her  son,  she  cried  out,  that  he  had  undone  himself  and 
drawn  them  into  these  misfortunes,  by  his  too  great  lenity. 
Amphares,  hearing  these  words,  told  her,  that  since  she  ap- 
proved the  conduct  of  Agis,  she  should  be  treated  like  Urn. 
Agesistrata,  without  showing  any  surprize,  held  out  her  neck 
to  the  executioner  to  be  hanged,  saying  only,  that  she  wished 
all  things  might  turn  to  the  good  and  welfare  of  her  country. 
The  people  were  incensed  at  such  an  extraordinary  piece  of 
cruelty,  and  murmured  at  it ;  but  it  was  attended  with  no  &r- 
ther  consequences.  Then  was  verified  the  truth  of  a  maxiniy 
which  may  be  applied  on  several  occasions,  People  clamour, 
and  then  are  quiet.  The  strongest  inducement  to  Amphares 
to  perpetrate  this  crime,  was  the  desire  of  not  returning  what 
Agesistrata  had  lent  him. 

CLEOMENES  III.,  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  father  Leo- 
nidas.  He  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  resolved  to  restore 
the  ancient  discipline  of  Lycurgus  in  its  full  force.  He  kiDed 
the  ephori,  poisoned  his  royal  colleague  Eurydamidas,  and  made 
his  own  brother  Elucidas  king,  contrary  to  the  express  laws  of 
the  state,  which  ordained  one  of  each  family  to  sit  on  the  throne. 
He  made  war  against,  and  attempted  to  destroy  the  Achaean 
league.  Aratus,  the  general  of  the  Achseans,  who  supposed 
himself  inferior  to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  his  assist- 
ance; and  Cleomenes,  when  he  had  fought  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Sellasia,  retired  into  Egypt  to  the  court  of  Ptolraqf 
Euergetcs,  where  his  wife  and  family  had  gone  before  haak 
Ptolemy  received  him  with  great  cordiality  but  his  successor, 
weak  and  suspicious,  soon  expressed  his  jealousy  of  this  nobk 
stranger,  and  imprisoned  him.    Cleomenes  kiQed  lumself>  and 
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V&  body  was  flayed  and  ezpoaed  on  a  cross,  in  die  140th 
^Hrnnsiad* 

N  ABIS,  a  famous  tyrant  of  Lacedsemon,  who  attamed  to  the 
sopreme  power  in  that  country  ver^  soon,  after  the  death  of 
Machanioasi  and  while  the  lawnil  kuig  AgesipoHs  was  Knntf  in 
ez3e.  He  is  represented  as  one  of  the  worst  and  most  cruel  of 
Dien,  the  enemy  of  all  noble  and  virtuous  persons,  and  intent 
only  on  filling  hiis  treasury,  and  aggrandisins  nimself  by  themost 
(vgastLfiable  means.    He,  however,  is  said  to  have  performed 
wnh  ^gularity  the  functions  of  a  chief  ma^brtrate,  and  he  pro- 
iNiUy  made  lus  government  acceptable,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
body  of  the  nation,  since  he  was  able  to  emfdoy  a  large  pubUc 
Gmeoc,  and  to  extend  his  dominion  into  the  neighbouring  states. 
Diuring  the  war  between  Philip  king  of  Macedon  and  the  Ro- 
■•ns,  that  monarch  not  being  anle  to  retain  Argos,  which  he  had 
taken,  delivered  it  to  the  keeping  of  Nabu,  who  began  to  prao- 
tiae  every  extortion  to  enrich  himself  with  its  spoils.    He  com* 
pdied  the  magistrates  to  pass  two  decrees,  one  for  cancelling 
old  debts,  the  other  for  an  equal  division  of  land,  Inr  which  he 
hflf^  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  lower  classes.    HeoUueedf 
by  force,  the  principal  male  inhabitants  to  surrender  all  mm* 
lewds  and  other  valuables,  while  he  disputed  widi  his  wife  on 
a  ainular  errand  with  respect  to  the  females.    After  this  he  made 
aa  alliance  with  the  Romans ;  but  when  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Macedonians  had  left  Nabis  in  possession  of  Argos,  which  was 
considered  as  discreditable  to  the  Romans,  the  senate  decreed 
that  their  general  Quintus  Flaminius  should  carry  on  war  upon 
him.    As,  however,  the  Roman  ^neral  could  make  no  impres- 
siim  upon  that  city,  he  led  his  forces  to  Sparta  itself.    Nabis 
iHrepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance ;  and  to  secure  himself  firom 
lotmal  treachery,  he  infamously  massacred  eighty  young  men 
of  the  principal  families  of  his  state.    The  Roman  army  laid 
waste  the  country  around,  and  reduced  several  places  on  the 
sea  coast,  especially  Gythium,  the  station  of  Lacedaemonian 
maritime  force.    Nabis  sued  for  peace,  but  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  Roman  general  were  so  severe,  Uiat  he  preferred  to  risque 
me  consequences  rather  than  submit  to  them.    He  was,  how- 
ever, a  coward  as  well  as  tyrant,  and  was  obUged  to  suppficate 
tor  peace  on  any  terms.    Scarcely  had  the  Romans  witndrawn 
diemselves,  when  Nabis  began  to  plan  the  recovery  of  his  power, 
but  in  the  event  he  was  slain,  which  happened  in  the  year  B.  C. 
198,  after  he  had,  during  fourteen  years,  acted  a  considerable 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

.  HIERONYMUS,  a  tyrant  of  SicUy,  who  succeeded  his 
bther  or  grandfather  Hiero,  when  only  fifteen  years  old.  He 
aendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruel^,  oppression,  and  de- 
bauchery. He  abjured  the  alliance  of  Kome,  which  Hiero  had 
observed  witli  so  much  honour  and  advantage.    He  was  assas* 
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sinated,  and  all  his  family  were  overwhelmed  in  his  fidl,  and 
tally  extirpated,  B.  C.  214. 

HAMILCAR  BARCA,  father  to  the  celebrated  Haimibal^ 
a  Carthaginian  general,  was  in  SicOy  during  the  first  Pudic  war*, 
and  after  a  peace  had  been  made  with  the  Romans,  he  quelle^ 
one  rebellion  of  slaves,  who  had  taken  many  African  towns,  and 
had  laid  siege  to  Carthage  itself.     This  internal  war  was  con- 
cluded by  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  enemy ;  and  die 
towns  which  had  espoused  their  cause,  or  which  had  submiCtecl 
to  their  power,  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  arms  of  Hi- 
milcar.    rie  now  meditated  something  more  important  for  Us 
country,  and  extended  the  dominion  of  the  repuolie  beyond  its 
former  limits  in  Africa,  and  brought  the  whole  country  to  a  truH 
quil  condition.    After  this  he  passed  into  Spain  with  his  soa 
Hannibal,  whom  he  caused  to  swear  at  the  altar  eternal  snl 
irreconcileable  enmity  against  the  Romans,  a  passion  by  wluch 
he  himself  had  ever  been  animated.    In  Spain  he  canned  on  a 
war  for  nine  years  with  great  success,  subduing  maOT  natioii% 
and  enriching  his  army  and  country  with  abundance  of  phmder. 
In  this  expedition  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Bit* 
celona. 

SPENDIUS,  a  Campadian  deserter,  who  rebelled  agsiut 
the  Romans,  raised  tumults,  and  joined  the  Carthaginians^  sad 
carried  on  war  for  some  time  against  Hamilcar  in  thatdespenle 
warfare,  called,  from  its  horrors,  the  inexpiable  war.  He  was 
at  last  crucified  by  Hamilcar,  with  nine  of  the  other  rindeaden. 

HANNIBAL,  son  of  Hamilcar,  a  famous  Carthaffmian  ge- 
neral, was  educated  in  his  father's  camp,  and  inured  ncm  emj 
life  to  all  the  labours  of  the  field.  When  he  was  only  nine  yean 
old,  he  attended  hia  father  in  Spain,  and,  though  so  youngs  fer- 
vently took  a  solemn  oath  never  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans. After  the  death  of  Hamilcar  he  was  appointed  to  die 
command  of  the  cavalry  in  Spain ;  and  upon  the  death  of  As- 
drubal,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  sole  command  of  all  the  ar- 
mies of  Carthage,  though  at  that  time  not  twenty-five  yeara  of 
age.  During  the  next  three  years  his  success  was  so  great  that 
he  subdued  all  the  nations  in  Spain  which  opposed  the  CarthSf 
ginian  power,  and  took  Saguntum  after  a  siege  of  eight  monthi.' 
This  city  was  in  alliance  vdth  the  Romans,  and  its  fidl  was  the 
cause  of  the  second  punic  war,  which  Hannibal  prepared  to  saj^ 
port  with  all  the  courage  and  prudence  of  the  consummate  ^ 
neral.  He  levied  three  large  armies,  one  of  which  he  sent  to 
Africa,  a  second  he  left  in  Spain,  and  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  third  towards  Italy.  He  came  to  the  Alps,  which  had 
till  this  moment  been  regarded  as  inaccessible,  and  had  nefcr 
been  passed,  as  it  was  believed,  but  by  Hercules.  After  maeht 
trouble,  however,  and  almost  incessant  exertion,  he  gained  the 

mmit  in  about  nine  days,  and  had  made  the  path  so  dear  tint 
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Ilk  dejphaiilt  I  IheayjrJiaggage  were  earily  transported  aeroti 
IImmm  imiiiehM  mountains ;  but  it  was  with  the  amainng  loei  of 
dAftf  thousand  men.  Conquerors  are  not  apt  to  cakukte^  or 
men  regard  the  costs  of  an  expedition ;  it  is  sufficient  for  diem 
dMt  they  succeed ;  and  the  destruction  of  their  men  gives  them 
Icde  or  no  concern.  As  Hannibal  advanced  into  the  country^ 
h^wasmetbyScipio;  an  engagement  ensued^  the  Romans  were 
lefealedi  and  the  consul  wounded.  The  Carthaginians  next 
HNitaed  die  Po,  when  the  Roman  army^  being  reinforced  by  the 
Mind  of  a  large  body  of  men  under  the  consul  Sempronius,  a 
IMeral  engagement  was  brought  on,  whidi  terminated  in  the 
Mlniilete  victory  of  the  Carthaginians.  Tins  success,  and  die 
laM  policy  of  Hannibal,  drew  over  to  his  party  many  of  the 
CSnIpine  nations,  from  whom  he  obtained  vast  assistance  in  nu- 
MflNNiB  bodies  of  well  disciplined  men.  He  is  said,  however,  to 
hMis  placed  so  Utile  confidence  in  dieir  attachment,  diat  he 
miriv  appeared  twice  in  the  same  dress,  in  order  that  he  nu^^fat 
imd  aiw  attempt  that  might  be  made  on  his  life.  He  now 
ppoaaed  die  Apennines,  invaded  Etruria,  and  having  defisated 
die  consul  flaminius,  he  met  die  two  consuls  Ferentius  and 
Bmilius  at  CannsB;  when  that  engagement  ensued,  which  has 
beoi  so  long  celebrated  in  the  page  of  history.  In  this  cotttesC 
Ae  slaughter  was  so  great  diat  no  less  dian  forty  diousand  Ro« 
anna  were  killed ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  the 
vletory,  Hannibal  sent  to  Carthage  three  bushels  of  gold  rings 
diat  had  been  taken  from  nearly  six  thousand  Roman  knights 
dain  in  battle.  It  seemed  now  that  nothing  remained  for  nim 
to  prevent  him  from  putting  an  end  to  the  republic.  He  was 
vged  with  the  most  pressing  entreaties  to  march  immediately  to 
die  gates  of  Rome ;  and  he  has  been  reproached  with  not  know- 

Show  to  make  use  of  the  victory  which  he  had  so  gloriously 
ieved.  This  censure,  perhaps,  did  not  apply  to  Hannibal^ 
masmuch  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  that  after  so  hard 
a  ibught  battle  his  own  army  was  in  a  condition  to  march  to 
aaodier  attack,  and  against  troops  that  had  not  been  in  action, 
hrtwere  waiting  as  a  reserve  against  any  emergency.  The  im« 
nediate  consequence  of  this  victorv  was  the  defection  of  most 
ef  die  Roman  allies  in  that  part  of  Italy,  and  the  surrender  of 
the  opulent  city  of  Capua,  to  which  the  Carthaginian  army  ad- 
vanced ;  and  here  the  conquerors  soon  forgot  their  warlike  ha- 
Uls  in  the  pleasures  and  riot  of  a  luxurious  city.  From  this 
dKumstance  it  has,  with  much  propriety,  been  said  that  Capua 
waa  a  Cannae  to  'Hannibal.  After  the  battie  the  Romans  be- 
aiube  more  cautious  ;  and  when  the  dictator,  Fabius  Maximus, 
ItoJI  defied  the  artifice  as  well  as  the  valour  of  Hannibal,  they 
Iwan  to  anticipate  better  times.  MarceUus,  who  succeeded 
Nbios  in  the  field,  first  taught  his  countrymen  that  Hannibal 
not  invincible.    At  the  suggestion  of  Scipio  it  was  deter^ 
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mined  that  war  should  be  carried  into  Africa,  in  order  to  witbv* 
draw  Hannibal  from  Rome.  When  Carthage  saw  the  enenty 
on  her  coasts,  she  recalled  her  general  from  Italy,  who  is  sai/ 
to  have  obeyed  the  summons  with  most  poijnuuit  regret.  With 
tears  in  his  eyes  he  left  a  country  which,  wr  sixteen  years,  he 
had  kept  in  continual  alarm,  and  which  he  began  to  consider  al- 
most as  his  own  property.  He  and  Scipio  met  near  Carthage. 
A  general  engagement  ensued ;  the  field  of  contest  and  of  car- 
nage was  near  Zama.  Victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  it  was  reported  that  twenty  thousand  Carthagimang 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  an  equal  number  made  prisonen. 
Hannibal,  unused  to  defeat,  fled  to  Adrumentum ;  and  now  the 
Romans  in  their  turn  granted  peace  only  on  very  hard  temu. 
His  credit  was  not  destroyed  among  his  countrymen  by  the  ca- 
lamitous issue  of  this  battle.  He  was  employed  in  some  other 
military  expeditions,  till  the  Roman  senate,  refusing  to  restore 
their  hostages  while  Hannibal  was  suffered  to  be  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  he  was  necessarily  deprived  of  his  command.  The 
office  of  praetor  was  now  conferred  upon  him ;  and  in  executiDg 
it  he  displayed  talents  that  rendered  him  as  great  a  statesman 
as  he  had  been  illustrious  as  a  general.  He  regulated  the  fi- 
nances, rectified  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  ex- 
posed various  frauds  and  corruptions  in  the  pubhc  officers.  He 
was  too  honest  for  the  purUeus  of  a  court,  and  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  his  country.  At  Tyre  he  was  received  with  aU 
the  distinction  due  to  liis  character.  From  thence  he  passed 
by  Antioch  to  Ephesus,  where  Antiochus  then  was,  with  whom 
he  had  many  conferences  concerning  his  meditated  war  widi  the 
Romans.  He  advised  that  Italy  should  be  made  the  seat  of 
war;  and  he  offered,  if  placed  at  the  head  of  a  sufficient  body  of 
troops,  to  make  a  descent  on  that  country,  and  keep  the  enemj 
engaged  till  Antiochus  should  arrive  with  the  main  force.  The 
Carthaginians  became  jealous  of  the  talents  and  exertions  of 
him,  whom,  on  account  of  his  integrity,  they  had  driven  from 
their  country.  They  apprized  their  inveterate  Enemies,  the 
Romans^  of  what  was  going  on,  in  order  that  they  might  coon- 
teract  his  influence.  Through  the  artifices  of  the  Romamb 
Antiochus  began  to  be  suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  the  vetenm 
commander ;  and  though  there  was  no  reason  for  the  Jeakiuyy 
the  monarch  was  base  enough  to  meditate  a  design  of  deliver- 
ing him  UT)  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Hannibal  was  ap- 
prised of  the  fact  in  time  to  prevent  the  treachery ;  and  he  fled 
to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  Him  he  endeavoured  to  exdte 
against  the  Romans,  thus,  in  every  instance,  proving  that  he 
was  not  regardless  of  the  oath  he  had  taken  in  his  chiVBJl 
years.  Roman  vengeance  followed  him  to  Bithynia,  and  aa 
embassy  was  sent  to  demand  of  Prusias  instandy  to  give  UA  | 
Hannibal.    When  he  foimd  there  were  no  means  of  escapcj  am   : 
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that  Prusias  had  actually  surrounded  his  house  with  a  troop  Of 
mUien,  he  swallowed  a  poison  which  he  had  always  ready 
Mdnst  such  an  emergency,  and  dfed  in  the  year  B.  C.  183,  at 
toe  age  of  sixty-three. 

PIlILINUS,  a  native  of  Agrigentum,  who  fought  along  with 
Hannibal  against  the  Romans*  He  wrote  the  history  of  the 
panic  wars. 

ASDtlUBAL  BARCA,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  commanded 
in  Spain,  where  he  was.  several  times  defeated  by  the  Romans ; 
he  afterwards  entered  Italy  with  a  numerous  army  to  assist  his 
toother,  but  at  the  river  Metanus  he  was  attacked  by  the  Ro^ 
nana,  and  after  a  bloody  battle  his  army  was  routed,  himself 
slBan,  and  fifty-six  thousand  of  his  men  sluu^  his  fgUe;  fivethoo- 
gand  four  hundred  men  were  taken  prisoners,  and  about  eight 
djopsand  Romans  were  killed.  The  head  of  Asdrubal  was  cut  ofif^ 
mod  some  days  aftier  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal,  who,  in 
the  moment  that  he  was  in  the  greatest  expectations  horn  a  pro« 
~  supply,  exclaimed  at  the  sight,  **  In  losing  Asdrubal,  I 
all  my  happiness,  and  Carthage  all  her  hopes/* 

ASDRUBAL,  a  Carthaginian  commander,  was  brothe^<4n« 
law  of  Hannibal,  and  succeeded  Hamilcar  in  Spain,  where  he 
built  a  city  called  New  Carthage,  now  Carthagena,  and  reduced 
the  whole  country  into  subjection  to  the  Carthaginians.  He 
was  assassinated  by  a  Gaul,  in  revenge  for  having  put  his  master 
to  death. 

ASDRUBAL,  son  of  Giscon,  appointed  general  of  the  Car- 
diaginian  forces  in  Spain,  in  the  time  of  the  great  Hannibal. 
He  made  head  against  the  Romans  in  Africa,  with  the  assist-^ 
ance  of  Sypliax,  but  he  was  soon  after  defeated  by  Scipio.  He 
diedB.  C.20G. 

ASDRUBAIi,  a  general  whose  camp  Scipio  destroyed,  and 
whose  army  of  twenty-thousand  men  he  routed.  When  all  was 
lost,  Asdrubal  fled  to  the  enemy,  and  begged  his  Ufe.  Scipio 
showed  him  to  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which  his  wife,  with  a 
thousand  imprecations,  threw  herself  and  her  two  children  into 
die  flames  of  the  temple  of  i^sculapius,  which  she,  and  others^ 
had  set  on  fire.     He  was  not  of  the  same  family  as  Hannibal. 

SOPHONISBA,  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  the  celebrated 
Cartha^nian  general,  a  lady  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  other 
aeoomplishments.  She  was  married  to  Syphax,  a  Numidian 
$,  who  was  at  first  very  successful  against  his  rival,  Masi-* 
but  was  aftei-wards  totally  defeated,  and  his  kingdom  re- 
daeed,  by  the  combined  forces  of  Masinissa  and  the  Romans* 
Oka  this  occasion,  Sophonisba  fell  into  the  hands  of  Masinissa, 
Mjd,  by  her  beauty,  soon  captivated  her  conqueror.  Her  hus- 
fand,  Syphax,  dying  soon  aftier  at  Rome,  Masinissa  married 
Im*  But  this  act  mspleased  the  Romans,  because  she  was  a 
dorthaginian  princess;  and  the  king,  though  the  firm  ally  at 
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Rome,  had  not,  forsooth,  asked  the  consent  of  these  proud  re- 
publicans. Scipio  Africanus,  senior,  in  other  respects  a  great 
and  virtuous  character,  shamefully  disgraced  his  name  im  this 
occasion,  by  ordering  the  timid  Numidian  monarch  to  jUmimm 
Sophonisba.  The  mean-spirited  monster,  instead  of  resenting 
such  an  imperious  insult,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  1^  break- 
ing with  the  Romans,  and  joining  the  Corthaginianoy  m  which 
cose,  probably^  Carthage  might  have  vied  with  Rome  for  ages, 
went  to  his  wife,  and  advised  her  to  die  like  the  daughter  of 
Asdrubal.  She  accordingly  drank  the  cup  of  poison  sent  her 
by  her  husband,  with  uncommon  resolution  and  serenity,  about 
B.C.  SOS;  and,  upon  this  melancholy  scene,  our  countr]^msii| 
Thomson,  composed  his  admired  tragedy  of  Sophonisba. 

SYPHAX,  a  king  of  the  Masssylbi,  in  Libya,  who  married 
Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  and  forsook  the  aJJiatM*^ 
of  the  Romans  to  join  himself  to  the  interest  of  his  father-in- 
law,  and  of  Carthage.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle  by  lissi- 
nissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and  given  to  Scipio,  the  Roman  gene- 
ral. The  conqueror  carried  him  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned 
his  triumph.  Syphax  died  in  prison  201  years  before  Christ; 
and  his  possessions  were  given  to  Masinissa.  According  to 
some,  the  descendants  of  Syphax  reigned  for  some  time  ova  s 
part  of  Numidia,  and  continued  to  oppose  the  Romans. 

MASINISSA,  the  king  of  a  small  coimtry  in  Africa,  who  took 
part  with  the  Carthaginians  against  Rome;  but  his  nephew  be- 
ing taken  prisoner  by  Scipio,  he  sent  him  back  to  his  uncle  widi 
presents;  which  so  affected  Masinissa,  that  he  became  llie 
ally  of  the  Romans,  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  many  victo- 
ries. At  his  death  he  made  Scipio  iSmilianus  guardian  of  hit 
kingdom.    He  died  B.C.  149. 

MICIPS  A,  king  of  Numidia,  in  Africa,  was  son  to  MasinisM, 
who  preferred  him  to  his  other  two  sons.  He  left  two  soot, 
Adherbal  and  Hiempsal. 

ABRENTIUS,  was  made  governor  of  Tarentum  by  Hanni- 
bal. He  betrayed  his  trust  to  the  enemy,  to  gain  the  &Y0un 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  whose  brother  was  in  the  Roman  amy* 

Now  follow  the  Romans  of  this  period. 

L.  CALPL  RNIUS  PISO,  sirnamed  FRUGI,  a  Raman  of 
a  distinguished  patrician  family,  called  the  Calpumian,  aoooid- 
ing  to  Cicero ;  though  in  another  passage  he  represents  him  si 
tlie  son  of  a  tribune.    The  epithet  Frugi  is  said  to  have  bsea 

g'ven  him  on  the  following  occasion.  When  consuli  in  the  yesr 
.  C.  183,  he  went  into  Sicily,  in  order  to  suppress  a  mufiay 
among  the  slaves ;  and  after  the  business  was  raected,  bestow- 
ing commendations  from  the  tribunal  on  tliose  who  had  chiol^ 
contributed  to  the  success;  he  awarded  to  bis  own  |M»  At 
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of  a  gdden  crown  of  three  pounds  we^ht,  saying  at  the 
tinie,  that  he  meant  to  leave  him  the  ^oU  as  a  l^^y^  so 
Ikat  he  should  recme  the  honour  from  his  ffenerals,  and  the 
nnrard  from  his  fedier.    For  this  instance  of  frugality  of  the 

CUic  money,  the  ajqpeOadon  of  Frugi  was  bestowed  upon  him. 
proof  of  the  exactness  of  the  principles  of  justice  by  which 
he  was  gOTemed,  we  have  the  foQowuig  anecdote.  He  had 
-afamys  opposed  the  law  4>f  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  com ; 
but  when  it  had  been  carried  by  C.  Gracchus,  he  came  to  de- 
flMmd  his  portion.  Gracchus  perceiving  him  standing  in  the 
crowd,  asked  him  how  he  could  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  receive 
com  by  virtue  of  the  law  which  he  opposed.  To  this  he  re- 
plfed,  ^  It  was  against  my  will  that  you  should  have  the  dls^- 
Imtion  of  my  property;  but,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  will  claim  my 
•share  of  it."  Piso  was  afterwards  censor  with  MeteDus  Balea- 
rins.  He  pleaded  causes,  afid  was  a  promoter,  or  opposer,  of 
several  laws.  He  left  behind  him  various  orations,  and  was  die 
author  of  "  Historical  Annals,"  which,  though  written  in  the 
meagre  simplicity  of  the  times,  were  reckonea  of  good  autho- 
rity. 

QUINTUS  MAXIMUS  FABIUS,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who,  from  a  dull  and  inactive  childhood,  was  raised  to  the  high- 
est offices  of  the  state.  In  his  first  consulship  he  obtained  a 
•victory  over  Liguria;  and  the  fatal  battie  of  Thrasymenes  oc- 
casioned his  election  to  the  dictatorship.  In  this  important 
office  he  began  to  oppose  Hannibal,  not  by  fighting  him  in  the 
open  field,  like  his  predecessors,  but  by  continually  harassing 
his  army  by  counter-marches  and  ambuscades,  from  which  he 
received  the  surname  of  Cunctator,  or  the  Delayer.  Hannibal 
sent  him  word,  that  "  if  he  was  as  great  a  captain  as  he  would 
be  thought,  he  ought  to  come  into  the  plain  and  give  him  bat- 
tle." But  Fabius  coolly  replied,  "  that  if  he  was  as  great  a 
captain  as  he  would  be  thought,  he  would  do  well  to  force  him 
to  fight."  Such  operations  for  the  commander  of  the  Roman 
armies,  gave  ofience  to  some ;  and  Fabius  was  even  accused  of 
cowardice.  He,  however,  continued  firm  in  his  resolution;  and 
patiently  bore  to  see  his  master  of  horse  raised  to  share  the 
dietatorial  dignity  with  himself,  by  his  enemies  at  home.  When 
he  had  laid  down  his  office  of  dictator,  his  successors,  for  a 
lime,  followed  his  plan ;  but  the  rashness  of  Varro,  and  his 
contempt  for  the  operations  of  Fabius,  occasioned  the  fatal 
lialtle  of  Cannae.  Tarentum  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  him 
the  battle  of  Canna; ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  Carthagi- 
observed,  that  Fabius  was  the  Hannibal  of  Rome.  When 
iia  had  made  an  agreement  with  Hannibal  for  the  ransom  of 
captives,  which  was  totally  disapproved  by  the  Roman  se~ 
!,  he  sold  all  his  estates  to  pay  the  money,  rather  than  for- 
Itts  word  to  the  enemy.  The  bold  proposal  of  youi^  Scipio 
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to  carry  the  war  from  Italy  to  Africa,  was  rejected  by  Fabius 
as  chimerical  .and  dangerous.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  see 
the  success  of  the  Ruman  arms  under  Scipio,  and  the  conquest 
of  Carthage  hy  measures  which  he  treated  with  contempt,  and 
heard  with  indignation.  He  died  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his 
age,  after  he  had  been  five  times  consul,  and  twice  honoured 
vdth  a  triumph.  The  Romans  were  so  sensible  of  his  great 
merit  and  services,  that  the  expences  of  hb  funeral  were  de- 
frayed from  the  pubUc  treasury. 

QUINTUS  MAXIMUS  FABIUS,  son  of  Quintus  Maximu 
Fabius,  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  father's  virtues.  Dur- 
ing his  consularship  he  received  a  visit  from  his  fiither,  on 
horseback,  in  the  camp.  The  son  ordered  his  father  to  dis- 
mount, and  the  old  man  cheerfully  obeyed,  embracing  his  son, 
and  saying,  "  I  wished  to  know  whether  you  knew  what  it  is 
to  be  consul.''  He  died  before  his  father,  who,  with  the  mo- 
deration of  a  philosopher,  deUvered  a  funeral  oration  over  his 
son's  body. 

GABRIO  MARCUS  ACILIUS,  a  consul  of  Rome,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  military  skill  and  bravery  on  seve^ 
ral  occasions,  and  particularly  in  the  victorv  which  ne  Sg^^ed 
over  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  at  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylse. 

ACILIUS,  son  of  Gabrio  Acilius,  he  erected  a  temple  to 
Piety,  which  his  father  had  vowed  to  this  goddess  when  fight- 
ing against  Antiochus.  He  raised  a  golden  statue  to  his  &ther, 
the  first  that  appeared  in  Italy.  The  temple  of  Piety  was  built 
on  the  spot  where  once  a  woman  had  fed  with  her  milk  her 
aged  father,  whom  the  senate  had  imprisoned,  and  excluded 
from  all  aliments. 

POPILIUS  L.^NUS,  a  Roman  ambassador  to  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria.  He  was  commissioned  to  order  the  monarch  to 
abstain  from  hostilities  against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  who 
was  the  ally  of  Rome.  Popilius  put  many  questions  to  the 
monarch,  who  wished  to  evade  any  direct  answers  ;  but  Popi- 
lius, with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  made  a  circle  in  the  sand  on  which 
Antiochus  stood,  and  bade  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Ronuun 
senate  and  people,  not  to  go  beyond  it  before  he  had  given 
decisive  answers.  This  had  the  desired  effect;  Antiochus 
withdrevv  his  garrisons  from  Egypt,  and  no  longer  thought  of 
making  war  upon  Ptolemy. 

PAIILUS  ^MILIUS,  a  Roman,  son  of  the  iEimliui 
who  fell  at  Canna?,  was  celebrated  for  his  victories,  and  received 
the  simame  of  Macedonicujty  from  his  conquest  of  Macedonia. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  un- 
common application,  and  by  his  fondness  for  military  disdpline. 
His  first  appearance  in  the  field  was  attended  with  great  sue* 
cess,  and  tne  barbarians  that  had  revolted  in  Spun  yrert 
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dnoed' with  the  greatest  fadlity  under  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
In  his  first  consulship  his  arms  were  Erected  a^nst  the  Ligu- 
liansy  whom  he  totally  subjected.  His  application  for  a  second 
consulship  proved  abortive,  but  when  r^rseus  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  had  declared  war  against  Rome,  the  abilities  of 
Paulus  were  remembered,  and  he  was  honoured  with  the  con- 
sulship about  the  si3:tieth  year  of  his  age.  After  this  appoint- 
ment, he  behaved  with  uncommon  vigour,  and  soon  a  general 
enga^ment  was  fought  near  Lydna.  "[jThe  Romans  obtained 
the  victory,  and  Perseus  saw  himself  deserted  by  all  his  subjects. 
In  two  days  the  conqueror  made  himself  master  of  all  Mace- 
donia, and  soon  after  the  fugitive  monarch  was  brought  into  his 
Eresence.  Paulus  did  not  exult  over  his  fallen  enemy,  but  when 
e  had  gently  rebuked  him  for  his  temerity  in  attacking  the 
Romans,  he  addressed  himself  in  a  pathetic  speech  to  the  offi- 
cers of  his  army  who  surrounded  him,  and  reelindy  enlarged 
on  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the  vicissitude  of  all  human 
afiSiirs.  When  he  had  finally  settled  the  government  of  Mace- 
donia with  ten  commissioners  from  Rome,  and  after  he  had 
sacked  seventy  cities  of  Epirus,  and  divided  the  booty  an\pnffst 
his  soldiers,  Paulus  returned  to  Italy.  He  was  received  with 
the  usual  acclamations,  and  though  some  of  the  seditious  sol- 
diers attempted  to  prevent  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  Capitol, 
yet  three  days  were  appointed  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tories. Perseus  with  his  wretched  family  adorned  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror,  and  as  they  were  dragged  through  the  streets 
before  the  chariot  of  Paulus,  they  drew  tears  of  compassion 
from  the  people.  The  riches  which  the  Romans  derived  from 
this  conquest  were  immense,  and  the  people  were  freed  from 
all  taxes  till  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pausa ;  but  while 
every  one  of  the  citizens  received  some  benefit  from  the  victo- 
ries of  Paulus,  the  conqueror  himself  was  poor,  and  appropri- 
ated for  his  own  use  nothing  of  the  Macedonian  treasures  ex- 
cept the  library  of  Perseus.  In  the  office  of  censor,  to  which 
lie  was  afterwards  elected,  Paulus  behaved  with  the  greatest 
moderation,  and  at  his  death,  which  happened  about  168  years 
kefore  the  Christian  era,  not  only  the  Romans,  but  their  very 
raemies  confessed,  by  their  lamentations,  the  loss  which  they 
bad  sustained.  He  had  married  Papiria,  by  whom  he  had  two 
ams,  one  of  whom  was  adopted  by  the  family  of  Maximus,  and  the 
odier  by  that  of  Scipio  Anicanus.  He  had  also  two  daughtersj 
one  of  whom  married  a  son  of  Cato,  and  the  other  i^lius  Tu- 
hoNh  He  afterwards  divorced  Papiria,  and  when  his  friends 
vished  to  reprobate  his  conduct  in  doing  so,  bv  observing  that 
dhe  was  young  and  handsome,  and  that  she  haa  made  him  a  fa- 
ttier of  a  fine  family,  Paulus  repUed,  that  the  shoe  which  he 
Ifacft  wore  was  new  and  well  made,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to 
Iwve  it  off,  though  no  one  but  himself,  as  he  said,  knew  where 
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it  pinched  hinu  He  married  a  second  wife  by  whom  he  haA 
two  sons,  whose  sudden  death  exliibited  to  the  RomaoBy  ia  the 
most  engaging  view,  their  father  s  philosophy  and  tloiewu 
The  elder  of  these  sons  died  five  days  before  Paulus  trhimphed 
over  Perseus,  and  the  other  three  days  after  the  proceanon. 
This  domestic  calamity  did  not  shake  the  firmness  of  the  eon* 

aueror ;  yet  before  he  retired  to  a  private  station^  he  harangued 
le  people,  and  in  mentioning  the  severity  of  fortune  upon  hit 
family,  lie  expressed  his  wish  that  every  evil  might  be  averted 
from  the  republic  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  domestic  prosperity 
of  an  individual. 

Q.  ^ELIl  S  TUBERO,  a  Roman  consul,  sm-m-kv  of 
Pnulus  the  conqueror  of  Perseus.  He  is  celebrated  far  hit 
poverty,  in  whicli  he  seemed  to  glory ,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
tamily.  Sixteen  of  the  Tuberos,  with  their  wives  and  childnB, 
hved  in  a  small  house,  and  maintained  themselves  with  the  jmh 
duce  of  a  Uttle  field,  which  they  cultivated  with  their  own 
hands.  Tlie  first  piece  of  silver  plate  that  entered  the 
of  Tubcro,  was  a  small  cup,  which  his  father-in-law 
to  him,  after  he  had  conquered  the  king  of  Macedonia. 

SEMPRONIUS,  a  legionary  tribune,  who  led  away 
Cunna;  the  remaining  part  of  tlie  soldiers  who  had  not  baai 
killed  by  the  Cartliaginiaiis.  He  was  afterwards  consult  ^ 
fought  in  the  field  against  Hannibal  with  great  success.  Hi 
was  killed  in  Spain. 

L.  BANTlCS,  a  gallant  youth  of  Nola,  whom  Hannibil 
found,  afler  the  battle  of  Cannae,  almost  dead  among  the  dUai 
He  was  sent  home  witli  great  humanity,  upon  which  he  le- 
solvcd  to  betray  his  country  to  so  generous  an  enemy.  Msr* 
cellus,  the  Roman  general,  heard  of  it,  and  rebuked  Pan^^ 
who  continued  firm  and  faithfiil  to  the  interest  of  Rome. 

L.  C^ECILIUS  METELLUS,  who  saved  from  the 
the  palladium,  when  Vesta  s  temple  was  on  fire.     He 


high  priest.  He  lost  his  sight  and  one  of  his  arms  in  doiu  il^ 
and  the  senate,  to  reward  nis  zeal  and  piet^»  permitteduu 
ailways  to  be  drawn  to  the  senate  house  in  a  cnanot»  an  heaav 
which  no  one  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  He  also  gained  a  gitfl 
victory  over  the  Cartliaginians  in  tlie  first  Punic  war,  and  taJk 
from  them  elephants,  &C.  He  was  honoured  with  die 
torship,  and  the  office  of  master  of  horse,  &c 

MARCUS  CLAUDIUS    MARCELLUS^  m 
Roman  general,  descended  from  a  plebeian,  but  an 
consular  family,  entered  early  into  the  militarj  BU>ke  of  Hi 
ctmntry,  and  obtained  many  honorary  rewards  far  hsa 
and  heroism.     He  was  elected  consul        -     -  ~ 

Scipio  in  the  year  B.  C.  222.    They  were,  ii 
their  election,  obliged  to  take  the  fieM  agidnil  &» 
the  re]>ublic,  and  Marcelius  was  singled  oul  hf  Vn 
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kmg  of  the  Gesatei  fof  angle  oombat  The  coiMttl  sooHjder 
ilKoyed  his  tauemy,  and  conteerated  hit  spoik  (o  Japiter  Fexe^ 
triiUy  which  being  reckoned  propitkms  to  his  desinls^  he  a(» 
kadbsd  the  enemy,  and  gsSned  a  coin[dete  victory.  On  aocoiint 
of  tUs  success,  a  triumph  was  decrcMsd  to  MarceUus,  of  which 
die  noblest  ornaments  were  the  opime  spoils,  that  is,  ^ose  taken 
ima  a  slain  kina . 

In  the  second  Carthaginian  war,  MarceOus  was  appointed 
pnetor  of  Sicily,  and  had  made  ready  a  fleet  for  diat  service^ 
■rhen  the  event  of  the  fatal  batde  of  Cannaa  induced  ^e  senate 
to  send  him  to  take  the  command  of  those  who  survived  the 
lisaster.  He  threw  himself  into  Nola,  whioh  was  threatoied 
by  Hannibal  with  a  siege,  and  gave  that  commander  a  oMisi** 
lerable  check,  which  revived  the  courage  of  the  Bomans,  and 
Hnred  the  place.  In  the  year  B.  C.  815,  Marcellus  was  again 
laanimouJy  chosen  consul,  but  a  thunder  storm  happening  at 
(he  time  of  the  assembly,  it  was  thought  the  election  was  du^ 
plwuring  to  the  gods,  and  he  refused  to  acorat  the  office, 
liDugh  pressed  to  it  by  the  people.  Fabiua  MAmnus,  wlu 
dected  in  his  stead,  and  Marcellus  was  continued  in  a  pro^ 
xinsular  command  over  the  troops  at  Nola.  After  this  he  was 
dioeen  consul  in  connexion  with  Fabius  Maximus,  and  thus  it 
ihis  said,  Rome  was  defended  at  the  same  time  by  her  swotd 
wad  her  ahiddy  which  were  the  ei»thet8  applied  to  these  two 
jpeat  commanders.  Marcellus  was  now  caifed  to  active  exer« 
tions  in  Sicily,  in  which  island  the  Carthaginian  interest  was 
rery  prevalent ;  he  invested  Syracuse,  the  capital,  then  one  of 
ht  richest  and  strongest  cities  in  this  part  of  the  world.  He 
irst  proposed  terms  of  accommodation,  which  being  rejected, 
le  kud  siege  to  the  city  by  land  and  by  sea,  taking  command 
ii  the  Roman  fleet  upon  himself,  while  the  praetor  Appius 
xanmanded  the  land  forces.  This  siege  was  rendered  very 
nanarkable  by  the  various  mechanical  contrivances  of  the  great 
Ijrcliimedes  for  its  defence.  By  their  means  the  first  attempts 
if  the  Romans  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  Marcellus, 
Mmverting  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  led  the  greater  part  of  his 
loops  against  the  revolted  cities  of  Sicilv,  many  of  which  he 
leduced  to  obedience.  After  his  considship  was  expired,  he 
wwm  eontinueil  as  pro-consul  in  the  chief  command  m  Sicily, 
nd  bent  every  effort  to  the  finishing  a  siege,  upon  whicli  the 
of  all  parties  were  attentively  fixed.  Marcellus  deter- 
~  on  making  an  assault  upon  Syracuse,  and  fixed  on  the 
festival  of  Diana  for  this  purpose,  in  which  it  was 
[  the  garrison  would  probably  be  buried  in  wine  and 
ilKqpL  At  the  appointed  time  a  choice  band  of  troops  scaled 
^  walls  without  discovery,  and  certain  quarters  of  the  city 
tdcen  without  resistance.  Marcellus,  surveying  from  an 
the  vast  and  opulent  city,  which  was  about  to  suflfer 
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all  the  miseries  of  a  capture,  is  said  to  have  shed  tears,  became 
he  could  not  persuade  the  inhabitants  to  save  themselveB  from 
plunder  by  a  timely  surrender.     They  were  deaf  to  remon- 
strances, and  Marcellus  had  to  sustain  a  furious  attack  from  the 
Carthaginians  without,  and  the  Syracusans  within,  which  he 
repulsed  with  a  loss  to  the  assailants.     A  plague  which  broke 
out  in  Syracuse  added  to  the  calamities  of  that  unfortunate 
city.     It  ravaged  likewise  the   Cartha^nian  camp  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  break  it  up  after  carrying  ofF  the  commander.    It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  end  of  three  years,  that  Syracuse  was 
taken  by  assault,  when  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  inhabitants 
from  the  effects  of  a  sack ;  the  houses  were  pillaged,  and  many 
citizens  were  put  to  the  sword,  among  whom  was  Archimedei^ 
whose  fate  was  particularly  afflicting  to  Marcellus,  and  who  was 
Flain  while  he  was  calmly  working  a  mathematical  problem. 
The  Roman  commander,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  put  an  end  to 
the  atrocities  of  liis  soldiers,  and  displayed  much  personal 
clemency  and  humanity  to  the  vanquished,  but  he  carried  away 
all  the  public  monuments  of  art  which  decorated  Syracuse  tor 
the  ornament  of  Rome.   Marcellus  continued  some  time  longer 
in  Sicily,  but  his  last  action  ended  in  a  considerable  victory  ob- 
tained over  the  combined  forces  of  Ilanno  and  Epicydes,  afier 
which  he  returned  to  Rome  with  great  glory.  In  the  year  B.  C. 
5^10  he  was  agiiin  chosen  consul,  when  he  was  accused  by  die 
Syracusans  with  cruelty  and  a  violation  of  treaty.     He  was^ 
however,  after  due  enquiries,  acquitted  of  the  charges,  and 
his  subsequent  behaviour,  would   have  done  honour  to  any 
man.    He  raised  up  the  Syracusan  deputies,  who  had  been  his 
accusers,  and  had  fallen  at  his  feet  to  implore  forgiveness,  as- 
sured them  not  only  of  his  pardon,  but  of  his  future  protect 
tion,  and  obtained  of  the  senate  that  the  people  of  Syracuse 
should  be  reinstated  in  their  liberties,  and  considerea  as  the 
allies  of  Rome.     They,  unwilling  to  be  behind  in  respect  ton 
his  manly  virtues,  expressed  their  gratitude  to  him  by  a  decreet 
that  when  he  or  any  one  of  his  family  should  visit  Sicily,  the 
people  should  walk  in  procession  before  him,  crowned  with 
garlands,  and  celebrate  the  day  with  public  sacrifices,  and  that 
thenceforth  the  whole  island  should  be  imder  the  peculiar  pa- 
tronage of  the  Marcelli.    After  this  Marcellus  was  a  second 
time  called  upon  to  oppose  Hannibal.     He  displayed  as  usud 
his  great  military  talents  in  his  operations  against  this  geneial* 
but  was  not  sufKciently  vigilant  against  the  snares  of  his  advex^ 
sary.     He  imprudently  separated  hunself  from  his  camp,  and 
was  killed  in  an  ambuscade  in  the  sixtieth  year  of.  his.aae^"aia3 
in  his  fifth  consulship,  being  the  year  B.  C.  9O01    When  tb^ 
body  of  this  great  commander  was  broui      to  Haniubal,  l^^ 
surveyed  it  a  considerable  time  in  t  tdlence;  an^ 

paused  it  to  be  buried,  or,  as  others  saj;  id  on  a  fim^^ 
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nd  pile;  and  then  sent  the  ashes,  enclosed  in  a  silver  urn  and 
crowned  with  laurel,  to  his  son. 

CAIUS  DUELLIUS,  consul  in  the  four  hundred  and 
ninety  third  year  of  Rome,  B.  C.  S56,  vanquished  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  and  was  the  first  Roman  to  whom  a  naval  triumph 
was  granted.  A  column  was  erected  in  honour  of  him  with  a 
fine  inscription.  It  was  one  of  the  columns  which  were  called 
RostrakPf  on  account  of  the  prows  of  the  ships,  with  which 
diey  were  adorned.  A  fragment  of  this  column  was  dug  up  at 
Rome  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  still  subsists. 
•  SCIPIO,  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  fiimily  in  ancient  Rome, 
who  were  a  branch  of  the  Cornelian  fiimily,  and  by  their  bra- 
very and  other  virtues-  rose  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  repub- 
lic. This  sirname  was  derived  firom  Scipio,  a  stafi^  because  one 
of  their  ancestors  had  led  his  father,  when  blind,  and  had  been 
to  him  as  a  walking  staff. 

CNEAS  CORNELIUS  ASIN A  SCIPIO,  and  consul  B.  C. 
857  and  B.  C.  251.  During  his  first  consularship,  he  was  de- 
fisated  in  a  naval  battle,  and  lost  seventeen  ships ;  but  in  B.  C«. 
256,  he  took  Aleria,  in  Corsica,  and  defeated  the  Carthagi** 
nians  under  Hanno,  in  Sardinia ;  took  two  hundred  of  their 
ships,  and  the  city  of  Panormiun  in  Sicily. 

CNiEUS  and  PUBLIUS  SCIPIO,  sons  of  Asina.    In  the 
beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  Publius  was  sent  with  an 
army  into  Spain  to  oppose  Hannibal,  but  hearing  that  Hannibal 
had  gone  to  Italy,  he  endeavoured  by  quick  marches  to  stop 
him.     Hannibal,   however,   defeated  him  near  the  Ticinus, 
where  he  would  have  lost  his  life  had  not  his  son,  afterwards 
the  famed  Africanus,  bravely  defended  him.     He  again  went 
into  Spain,  where  he  gained  several  victories  over  the  Cartha« 
ginians  and  other  inhabitants.     His  brother  Cnseus  shared  the 
command  with  him;  though  at  first  successfid,  their  confidence 
proved  their  ruin.     They  divided  their  army,  and  soon  after 
Publius  was  furiously  assailed  by   the  Carthaginians  under 
Mago  and  the  two  Asdrubals.     PubUus  was  Ulled,  and  his 
army  cut  to  pieces.     The  victors  immediately  fell  upon  Cnasus, 
£rom  whom  thirty  thousand  Celtiberians  had  just  revolted.  He 
retired  to  a  hill,  and  defended  himself  bravely,  but  was  over- 
powered with  his  troops  by  numbers. 

LUCIUS  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO,  simamed  ASIATI- 
CUS,  was  the  brother  of  Africanus,  and  accompanied  him 
in  his  expeditions  into  Spain  and  Afdca.  He  was  rewarded 
'With  the  consulship  for  his  services,  B.  C.  187,  and  was  sent 
^against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  whom  with  the  assistance 
ttd  advice  of  his  brother  Afiricanus,  he  completely  defeated  in 
*  battle  at  Magnesia,  near  Sardis,  wherein  Antiochus  lost'fifty 
^fcvusand  mfantry  and  four  thoi^sand  cavalry,  and  soon  after 
^^Imiitted.    On  his  return  to  Romej  Scipio  was  decreed  • 
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triumph  and  the  simame  of  Asiaticus.  But^  notvithstaiidi^g 
his  victories  and  disinterested  conduct^  Cato  the  oenior  mt^ 
cused  him  of  having  received  money  from  Antiochua,  wUch  he 
had  not  accounted  for.  This  produced  an  inquiry,  and  the 
judge,  being  prejudiced,  decided  against  Scipio  and  lua  two 
Keutenants.  But  upon  confiscating  his  property,  the  whole 
effects  of  Scipio  did  not  amount  to  near  the  sum  he  wmadnraed 
witl]»  which  afforded  a  decisive  evidence  of  his  innocenee.  Hh 
friends  and  tenants,  in  this  distress  made  him  Kbend  offen, 
which  he  generously  declined.  He  was  soon  sent  to  aettie  the 
disputes  between  Kumenes  and  Seleucus,  which  he  aoeeoH 
plished ;  and  on  his  return,  the  Romans  ashamed  of  thcr 
former  injustice,  rewarded  his  merits  witli  such  ancomiiion  Kfae* 
rality,  that  Asiaticus  was  enabled  to  celebrate  games  in  honov 
of  his  victory,  for  ten  successive  days.  He  died  about  B.  €X  ITU 
PUBLIIJS  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO  simamed  AFRICA- 
NUS,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the  Roouai  i^ 
public,  was  the  son  of  Publius  Cornelius,  Scipio,  whoN  16 
he  saved  at  the  battle  on  the  Ticinus,  B.  C.  SI  8,  beingtbtn  biti 
youth  of  seventeen.  This  young  man  fulfilled  the  praHbe  of 
his  early  years  by  his  conduct  afler  the  battle  of  Caniue,  wlMl^ 
being  informed  that  certain  persons  of  high  consequence  is  Iks 
state  had  adopted  the  design  of  abandoning  their  countiy^  he 
repaired,  with  some  followers,  to  the  place  where  they 
assembled,  and  compelled  them,  by  the  threat  of  instant  ' 
to  take  an  oath  of  never  abandoning  the  republic.  He 
appointed  to  the  edileship,  through  the  favour  of  die  jitofhi 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  which  was  some  years  berove  Iks 
usual  age  for  that  high  office.  In  his  twenty-fourth  JMT  hi 
was  appointed  proconsul,  for  the  sake  of  endeaTOuringteii* 
trieve  the  affairs  that  were  in  an  unprosperous  state  ill  9ftt^ 
The  high  character  which  he  had  already  obtained,  lie  b  flH 
to  have  rendered  still  more  the  subject  of  admiration  bj 
tices,  the  result  partly  of  enthusiasm,  and  partly  of  artifice. 
insmuated  to  the  multitude,  that  he  acted  frequeodj 
divine  inspiration,  or,  by  the  admonitions  commumcsted  to 
by  dreams ;  and  he  never  undertook  public  bosineas 
repairing  to  the  temple  in  the  capital,  as  if  he  were  ec 
the  gods.  Soon  after  his  appointment,  he  embarked  a 
derable  reinforcement  of  troops,  and,  haTing  on  lui  anftMli 
surprised  and  captured  the  Capitol  of  the  Carthaginiill  dMi^ 
nions  in  Spain,  he  became  master  of  a  great  nuinber  of  f^ 
soners,  and  immense  treasuries.    It  was  upon  this  •--*- 

gave  an  example  of  continence,  for  which  he  has  bee 
by  every  historian  who  has  written  on  the  mibjeCC 
captive  of  singular  beauty  was  brought  to  Un  m  a 
spoil ;  lie  was  not  insensible  to  her  chami ;  iNrtf  i- 
shc  was  betrothed  to  a  Cekiberian  prino^  hMiead  of- 
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iposed  rights  of  a  conqueror,  he  sent  for  ha  parents*  md 
tst,  and  surrender^  her  pure  mto  their  hands,  at  die  saawf 
e  bestowmg  the  ransom  which  the^  pressed  upon  hbon  as  ail 
lition  to  her  marriage  portion.  Tnis  noUe  act,  which  de-* 
^ed  all  the  applause  that  had  heen  bestowed  upon  it,  flBed 

Spaniards  with  admiration,  and  not  only  the  bridegroom 
led  Scipio's  troops  at  the  head  oi  a  body  of  caTahry,  Irat  die 
3le  province  of  Celtibcria  came  orer  to  the  Roman  party, 
the  next  campai^,  Scipio  marched  against  Asdrubal,  the 
»ther  of  Hannibal,  with  whom  was  Masmissa,  the  Numidian 
ace.  He  entirely  routed  them,  and  took  possesion  of  their 
up,  with  a  number  of  captives.  <  Amonff  these,  was  a  youtitl 
very  prepossessing  aspect,  who  was  me  nephew  of  Masi* 
la.  Scipio  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  and  tiius  laid 
i  foundation  of  Masinissa*s  attachment  to  the  Roman  canse. 

vigorously  pursued  his  advantages  over  the  CarthaginiiOis, 
1,  mer  almost  entirely  destroying  AsdrubaTs  amy,  obliged 
1  to  fly  to  Africa,  leaving  Spam  entirety  in  die  power  of  thfl^ 
mans.    In  the  end,  the  success  of  Scipio  was  complete^  andt 

Roman  senate  being  informed  of  di^  event,  recalled  him  t0 
[y,  sending  two  proconsols  to  take  the  command  in  Spain. 

arrived  at  Rome  near  the  time  of  die  eoiunbr  election,  and 
ugh  he  was  yet  under  the  age  preaeribed  for  attaining  diat 
nity,  the  splendour  of  his  exploits  caused  him  to  be  mdufli- 
osly  chosen  by  the  people  to  the  office  of  consul.  This  wa9 
:he  year  B.  C.  ^5.  It  was  his  wish  to  be  sent  to  command 
Afirica,  but,  through  the  influence  of  Fabxus,  he  was  ap- 
nted  to  a  command  in  Sicily,  with  a  conditional  power  of 
ising  over  to  Africa  with  thirty  ships.  Being,  ui  his  own 
id,  determined  to  make  that  country  the  dieatre  of  war,  he 
iduously  employed  himself  in  preparations  for  the  purpose. 
B  year  of  his  consulship  bein?  ended,  he  was  continued  in 
!  command  as  proconsul,  with  me  permission  of  carrying  widi 
I  to  Africa  such  of  the  Roman  troops  in  Sicily  as  ne  snould 
■k  proper.  He  at  length  embarked  at  Lilybseum,  amidst  ST 
t  concourse  of  spectators,  and  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
ennity  that  mignt  impress  his  soldiers  with  a  sense  of  die 
gmtode  of  the  undertaking  and  die  hope  of  victory.  Almost 
mediately  after  his  landmg,  he  was  joined  by  Masinissa, 
I,  having  attained  some  successor!^  he  proceeded  to  lay 

r^  to  Utica.  This,  however,  he  was  obUged  to  abandons,' 
be  chose  a  place  for  his  winter  quarters,  where  he  coidd 
a  receive  supplies  from  Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  his  pro- 
r  command  having  expired,  it  was  continued  to  him  by 
( voice  of  the  people  as  long  as  die  war  should  last.  S^jphast 
ring  married  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  was  now  fixed  in  the 
rtfaaginian  interest,  and  lay  with  his  army  encamped  Bear 
f  gmeral.    Scipio  opened  the  campaign  with  suriming  by 
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night,  and  buminff  the  Numidian  and  Carthaginian  camps,  and 
with  a  great  slau^ter  of  their  forces.    After  thia,  he  defeated 
Asdrubal  and  S3rphax,  and  captured  Tunis,  and  several  of  their 
other  towns.     The  Carthaginians  now  sent  deputies  to  Rome 
to  treat  for  a  peace,  and  Scipio  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  hoa- 
tilities,  till  their  return.    They  had,  however,  in  the  mean  time 
recalled  Hannibal  from  Italy,  as  the  only  antagonist  fitted  to 
oppose  their  successful  invader.     On  his  arrival,  active  hosti- 
lities recommenced ;  and  the  two  great  commanders  met  at  the 
head  of  their  collected  forces,  near  Zama,  where  a  dedsiva 
battle  was  fought.    This  action,  which  happened  in  the  year 
B.  C.  ^2,  end^  in  a  complete  victory  over  tne  Cartha^nians. 
Peace  was  now  restored,  but  the  conditions  of  Cartha^  were 
extremely  severe ;  her  territories  were  restricted  to  Africa;  her 
naval  power  was  annihilated ;  and  a  vast  sum  was  exacted  from 
her  by  way  of  indemnification.     With  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  terminated  the  second  Punic  war.     Scipio  returned  to 
Rome,  crowned  with  glory,  and  was  met  at  his  entrance  by  the 
whole  body  of  citizens.    A  triumph  was  decreed  him  by  the 
united  votes  of  the  senate  and  people,  together  with  the  sir- 
name  of  Africanus,  by  which  he  has  been  distinguished  from 
all  the  other  branches  of  his  illustrious  family.    In  the  year 
B.  C.  199,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  censors,  and  in  19i 
he  ^vas  elected  consul  a  second  time;  but,  nothing  occuned 
during  the  year  of  his  office,  that  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
distinguisliin^  himself.     In  B.  C.  190,  his  brother  Xudiis  wts 
chosen  consul,  and  Scipio  proposed  to  accompany  him -as  Ken- 
tenant,  should  he  be  sent  to  command  in  Asia  against  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  in  whose  service  his  old  antagonist  Hannibal 
was  engaged.    The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  two  1notfaen» 
with  their  troops,  marched  from  the  Hellespont.    He  crossed 
the  strait  without  opposition.    Africanus  staying  some  dayi 
after  his  brother,  on  account  of  his  being  occupied  ^as  a  priest 
of  the  Salii,  in  religious  ceremonies,  of  which  ne  was  alwayi 
very  observant.     The  son  of  Africanus  had  been  taken  niisoner 
at  sea,  and  brought  to  Antiochus,  who  treated  him  in  tae  mod 
honourable  way,  and  offered  to  restore  him  without  ransooir 
provided  he  might  thereby  receive  the  good  offices  of  their  fii^ 
then    Scipio  rejected  the  offer,  and  obliged  themonaidito 
accept  of  peace  upon  any  terms.     Shortly  after  this,  ScipiOi 
while  lying  upon  a  sick  bed  at  Elaea,  was  gratified  ^riith  As 
sight  of  his  son,  restored  to  him  by  Antiochus.    The  dedflta 
battle  of  •  Magnesia,   soon  afler  this,   obliged  Antiochus  ts 
submit  to  the  conditions  which  the  Roman  senate .  impoaed 
on  him.     Upon  the  return  of  Scipio  to  Rom^.he  appean 
to  have  retired  to  the  repose  of  private  life,  whftch«  howeWi 
he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  very  kmff  iimiioloatejt     Hft 
was  accused  of  various  misaemeanoiB  wmle  in  oflbe^  nd  % 
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day  appointed  for  a  hearing.  After  some  prelmiiiiary  inquiries, 
a  second  day  was  appointed ;  on  this,  wnen  siknoe  was  pro- 
daimedy  he  rose  and  said,  '*  On  this  day,  tribunes,  and  ilo- 
mansy  I  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Hannibal  and  the  Car- 
tfiaginians.  Since,  therefore,  such  a  day  should  be  exempt  from 
atrm  and  contention,  I  mean  to  go  and  pay  my  devotion  to 
Jove  and  the  other  sods  who  preside  over  the  Capitol,  and  re- 
tom  them  thanks,  mat,  as  well  as  on  this  day  as  many  others, 
they  have  granted  me  the  desire  and  ability  of  doing  great  ser- 
vke  to  the  republic.  You  my  fellow-citizens,  to  whom  it  is  con- 
venient, go  along  with  me,  and  pray  that  you  may  always  pos«" 
•ess  leaders  like  myself;  for,  as  from  the  age  of  seventeen,  to 
advanced  life,  you  have  ou^one  my  years  by  your  honours,  so 
I  have  anticipated  your  honours  by  my  actions.*'  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Capitol,  followed  by  the  whole  assembly,  not  ex- 
cepting the  scribes  and  apparitors,  so  that  the  tribunes  were 
left  with  no  other  attendants  than  their  slaves,  and  the  public 
crier*  A  more  splendid  mode  of  defeating  an  impeachment 
was  never  practised,  and  Livy  prefers  the  glory  connrred  upon 
Sdpio  by  his  conduct  on  this  day,  to  his  triumph  over  Sjrphax 
and  the  Carthaginians.  It  was,  however,  but  a  temporary  suc- 
cess, for  his  enemies  returning  to  the  charffe,  dted  him  a  third 
time,  but  he  refused  to  submit  to  what  he  felt  an  indimity,  and 
retired  to  his  country  seat,  his  brother  appearing  in  nis  stead, 
and  pleading  the  excuse  of  Ul  health,  which  not  being  considered 
as  satisfactory,  the  business  was  adjourned  to  another  clay.  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,  father  of  the  celebrated  Gracchi,  was  one  of 
the  tribunes  at  this  time,  and  as  he  was  known  to  be  an  enemy 
to  the  Scipios,  his  refusal  to  put  his  name  to  this  decree  was 
thought  a  prelude  to  something  still  more  severe ;  but  it  arose 
firom  the  most  honourable  feelings ;  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  suffer  Scipio  to  be  accused  till  he  should  return  to  Rome, 
and  would  then  even  protect  him  from  the  necessity  of  pleading 
his  cause;  adding  some  strong  and  severe  reflections  on  the 
public  prosecution  of  a  man  so  venerable,  from  the  high  ser- 
vices which  he  had  performed  for  his  country.  This  interpo- 
mtion  was  successful,  and  the  generosity  of  Gracchus  was  re- 
warded by  the  hand  of  Cornelia,  the  Ulustrious  daughter  of 
Afiicanus ;  henceforth  no  mention  is  made  of  this  great  man ; 
he  probably  died  very  soon  after,  at  or  about  the  age  of  forty- 
eight.  He  desired  to  be  buried  at  Lintiunum,  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Campania,  to  which  he  had  withdrawn ;  and  he  mani- 
fested his  displeasure  against  his  countrymen,  by  the  epitaph 
which  he  ordered  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb :  '^  Ungrateful 
countrymen  who  shall  not  possess  my  bones."  Livy  speaks  of 
•hhn  as  a  person  more  illustrious  in  his  concerns  in  war,  than 
for  his  conduct  in  peace ;  and  he  remarks,  that  little  was  added 
to  his  renown  after  the  second  Punic  war,  the  glorious  termina- 
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tion  of  which  was  jusdy  aseribed  to  hinu    That  die 

of  Africanus  from  public  life  was  owing  to  inrBwatiiwi 

than  necessitVy  may  be  inferred  from  a  saying  of  hit 

by  Cicero,  that  ''he  was  never  less  emfhfdi,  dun 

leisure,  nor  less  solitary  than  when  alone.'*    Tothb 

nei^  Hannibal^  when  in  exile,  paid  the  following  <soi  , 

Being  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  greatest  commandeii  s^lii 

time,  and  the  order  in  which  they  should  stand,  " 

said  the  Carthaginian, ''  is  Alexander,  the  second 

the  third  mys^"    *'  And,"  said  Scipio,  "  if  you  hai 

auered  me,  in  what  rank  would  you  have  jdaced  yolDMlff  "fti 
le  first,*'  said  Hannibal. 

C.  CORNELIUS  NASICA,  waa  the  son  of  Comw  8aU> 

aasK 


and  cousin-german  to  Scipio  Africanus,  senior.  He 
refused  the  consulship,  though  supported  by  the  i 
Africanus,  but  afterwuds  obtained  it ;  when  he  was  m  _ 
the  Boii,  whom  he  conquered,  and  was  decreed  m  trhmflir  St 
was  also  successful  in  an  expedition  into  Spain.  Itu 
to  his  honour,  that  when  the  image  of  the  goddeaa 
brought  from  Phry^,  the  senate  decreed,  that  one  of 
body,  who  was  most  eminent  for  punty  of  morals^  Amiitki 
delegated  to  meet  the  goddess  of  Ostia,  and  Naai 
pointed,  as  best  suiting  that  character.  Nasicaabo 
Jiimself  as  an  orator,  and  the  friend  of  persecuted 
seal  in  confuting  the  invidious  calumnies  invented 


relations  Africanus  and  Asiaticus.    He  was  aka  a  mm  dT  t^ 


nius,  and  the  first  inventor  of  the  Clepsydra,  or  i 
measuring  time  by  water,  about  B.  C.  159. 

CAIUS  LiELIUS,  a  noble  Roman,  the  pardcobr 
of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  accompanied  that  mmwanipr  is 
Spain,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  capture  of  New 
When  Spain  was  reduced  under  the  Roman  power, 
sent  by  Scipio  to  treat  with  Syphax,  and  after  this  he 
ployed  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Africa.    In  coqjnnction 
sinissa,  he  defeated  Syphax,  and  brought  him  prisoneor  to 
He  commanded  the  Italian  horse  at  the  battle  of  Zama, 
a  considerable  share  in  the  success  of  the  day.    His  vi 
consul  in  the  year  B.  C.  190. 

T.  SEiMPRONIUS  GRACCHUS,  father  of 
Cuus  Gracchus,  twice  consul,  and  once  censor, 
guished  by  his  integrity  as  well  as  his  prudonoe 
ability  either  in  the  senate  or  at  the  head  of  die 
made  war  in  Gaul,  and  met  with  much  succeaa  ii 
married  Comeliat  of  the  famQy  of  the  Sapioti  • 
virtue,  piety,  and  learning. 

CORNELIA,  a  dau|      t  of  Af 

mother  of  Tiberios  and  KM      Q 
a  king,  but  she  preferred 


I  I 
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st  of  amoiuurch*  Her  virtues  hav^  been  deservedly  eonnnrad- 
1»  M  wen  as  the  wholesome  prindplei  in  which  she  instnicted 
sr  two  sons.  When  a  Campanian  Udy  made  once  a  show  of 
ar  jewels  at  Cornelia's  hottse»  and  enttreated  her  to  &¥our  her 
ith  a  sight  of  her  own^  Cometia  produced  her  two  8on%  saymgp 
ese  are  the  only  iewels  of  which  I  can  boast.  In  her  life-time 
statue  was  raisea  to  her^  with  this  inscription,  Comeka  maier 
ncehorum.  Some  of  her  epistles  are  preserved. 
MARCUS  PORCIU8  CATO,  M^or,  the  Censor,  one  of 
ue  greatest  men  among  the  ancients,  was  bom  at  Tusculum, 
•  C.  2S2.  He  began  to  bear  arms  at  seventeen;  and,  on  all 
sasionsy  showed  extraordinary. courage;  be  was  a  man  of 
»at  sobriety,  and  reckoned  no  bodily  exercise  unworthy  ci 
m.  He  had  but  one  horse  for  himself  and  his  baggage,  and 
i  dressed  it  himself;  at  his  return  from  the  campai^pa,  he 
oughed  his  own  |rrouDd,  though  he  had  slaves  to  do  it;  he 
»ssed  also  like  his  slaves,  sat  down  at  the  same  table  with 
ton,  and  partook  of  the  same  fiure ;  he  employed  his  rheto<^ 
sal  talents,  in  generously  pleading  causes  in  the  neMrhbourin^ 
ties,  without  tee  or  rewurd.  Valerius  Flaceus^  who  had  a 
nintry  seat  near  Cato,  conceiving  an  esteem  for  bun,  persuaded 
m  to  come  to  Rome;  where  Cato,  by  his  own  merit,  and  the 
fluence  of  so  powerful  a  patron,  was  soon  taken  notice  oft  He 
IS  first  elected  tribune  of  the  soldiers  for  Sicily*  He  was  next 
ade  qusBstor  in  Africa  under  Scipio,  whom  ne  reproved  for 
s  profuseness  to  his  soldiers ;  being  afterwards  made  praetor, 
I  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  office,  with  the  strictest  justice. 
!e  conquered  Sardinia,  governed  it  with  admirable  modera* 
>n,  and  was  elected  consul.  Being  tribune  in  the  Syrian  war, 
i  gave  distinguished  proofs  of  his  valour  against  Antiochus 
le  Great,  and  at  his  return  stood  candidate  for  the  Censors- 
dp.  But  tlie  nobles,  who  not  only  envied  him  as  a  new  man. 
It  dreaded  his  severity,  set  up  against  him  seven  powerfiil 
»mpetitors.  Valerius  flaccus,  who  fiad  been  his  colleague  in 
le  consulship,  was  a  ninth  candidate,  and  these  two  united 
eir  interests.  On  this  occasion,  Cato,  far  from  flattering  the 
K>ple,  or  giving  hopes  of  gentleness  in  the  execution  of  his 
Bee,  declared  from  the  rostra,  with  a  threatening  look  and 
ace,  "  That  the  times  required  firm  and  vigorous  magistrates, 
put  a  stop  to  that  growing  luxury  which  menaced  the  re- 
inlic  with  ruin;  censors  who  would  cut  up  the  evil  by  the 
ots,  and  restore  the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline.**  To  the  ho- 
na  of  the  Romans,  notwithstanding  these  terrible  intimations, 
my  preferred  him  to  all  his  competitors,  who  courted  them  by 
romise  of  a  mild  administration.  The  comitia  also  apnointed 
m  friend  Valerius  to  be  his  colleague,  without  whom  he  had 
Bclared,  that  he  could  not  hope  to  compass  the  reformations 
» liad  in  view.    Cato's  merit  was  indeed  superior  to  that  of 
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any  of  the  great  men  who  stood  agunst  him.  He  was  firpgal  df 
the  public  money,  and  not  to  be  corrupted;  he  was  a  ^fife 
soldier,  an  able  statesman,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  learned  hato^ 
rian,  and  very  knowing  in  rural  afiairs.  Yet,  with  aD  these  ae- 
complishments,  he  had  very  sreat  faults.  His  ambiticni  bdw 
poisoned  with  envy,  disturbed  both  his  own  peace  and  that  of 
the  whole  city,  as  long  as  he  lived.  Though  ne  would  not  take 
bribes,  he  amassed  wealth,  by  all  such  means  as  the  law  did 
not  punish.  The  first  act  of  Cato  in  his  new  officei 
his  colleague  to  be  prince  of  the  senate ;  after  which,  the 
8ors  struck  out  of  tne  list  of  the  senators  the  names  of  i 

E arsons,  among  whom  was  Lucius,  the  brother  to  T. 
ucius,  when  consul,  and  commanding  in  Gaul,  had  widi  lb 
own  hand  miurdered  a  Boian  of  distinction,  who  had  deaerted  ti 
the  Romans,  merely  to  gratify  his  passion  for  a  young  CmUka^ 
nian,  who  longed  to  see  somebody  die  a  violent  death*  Tito 
Flaminius  brought  the  affair  before  the  people,  who  hi^Uy  m* 
proved  of  Cato*s  conduct ;  but  what  most  o£fended  the  aoMS 
and  their  ladies,  was  the  taxes  he  laid  upon  luxury  in  al  ill 
branches ;  dress,  household  furniture,  women's  toilets, 
slaves,  and  equipage.  These  articles  were  all  taaced  at 
per  cent,  of  their  value.  The  people,  however,  were  m 
with  his  regulations,  that  they  ordered  a  statue  to  be 
to  his  honour  in  the  Temple  of  Health,  with  an  inscriptioii,  iik> 
porting,  that  by  his  wise  ordinances  in  his  censorship^  he  III 
reformed  the  manners  of  the  republic.  Plutarch  reiate%  ditf 
before  this,  upon  some  of  Cato*s  friends  expressing  dieir  iv* 
])rize,  that  while  many  persons  without  merit  or  reputation  U 
statues,  he  had  none ;  he  answered,  '^  I  had  much  ntlMr  i 
should  be  asked,  why  the  people  have  not  erected  a  atatasil 
Cato,  than  why  they  have.'*  Cato  was  the  occasion  of  the  Abd 
Punic  war,  and  the  total  destruction  of  Carthage.  Bdpg  dsi- 
patchcd  to  Africa  to  terminate  a  difference  between  tlie  Ov* 
thaginians  and  the  king  of  Numidia,  on  his  return  to  *^ 


he  reported,  that  Carthage  was  grown  excessively  rich  and  aa* 
pidous,  and  he  warmly  exhorted  the  senate  to  destroy  •  a|f 
and  republic,  during  the  existence  of  which,  Rome  couU 
be  safe.  From  this  time  he  never  spoke  in  the  senate  i^MNi 
subject,  without  concluding  with  these  words,  **  I  am  aba  iif 
opinion,  that  Carthage  ought  to  be  destroyed/*  He  jndflB^l 
that,  for  a  people  debauched  by  prosperity,  nothing 
to  be  feared  than  a  rival  state,  always  powerful,  and 
its  misfortunes  grown  wise  and  circiunspect.  He  lield  it 
sary  to  remove  all  dangers  from  without,  when  the  npnbfia  |ad 
within  so  many  distempers  threatening  her  destnietioB.  BnMI| . 
did  not  foresee,  that  when  the  rival  republic  waa  dostvifni^lte 
Romans  themselves  Would  aveiure  the  canae  ^^SaittM^jV 
their  intestine  dissensions ;  and  that  their  lilwillf  ijiwiii'^iilir 
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in  the  eonflict.  The  only  apology  that  can  be  made  for  Cato's 
ialitoiianity,  in  recommending  the  destruction  of  a  whole  peopfe, 
iMf  ^tuA  tiniTersal  philandiropy  was  not  then  understood.  Phi- 
fanlliA^y  and  patriotism  were  then  merely  local  virtues,  which 
Ae  wisest  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  never  thought  of 
extending  to  the  whole  human  race.  This  great  duty,  which 
exaltB  modem  ethics  so  far  above  the  ancient,  and  which  makes 
no  distinction  of  mankind  from  country  or  complexion,  was  re- 
aerved  to  be  promulgated  by  an  unlearned  native  of  a  barbarous 
oountry,  who  first  taught  his  narrow-minded  countrymen,  to 
consider  even  the  Saimaritans  as  their  brethren  and  neighbours. 
Calo,  however  severe  as  a  public  magistrate,  was,  in  private 
Eft^  ofk^i  sociable  and  good  humoured.  With  his  firiends  at 
tdde  he  intermixed  the  conversation  with  lively  discourses  and 
witty  sayings.  Of  these  Plutarch  has  collected  a  pretty  large 
mmuier ;  of  which  we  shall  relate  but  one.  He  had  married  a 
very  handsome  wife,  who  being  extremely  afiraid  of  thunder, 
always  threw  herself  into  her  husband's  arms  at  the  least  noise 
siie  heard  in  the  sky.  Cato,  who  was  very  willing  to  be  ca- 
Feased,  told  his  friends,  that  "  his  wife  had  found  out  a  way  to 
make  him  love  bad  weather ;  and  that  he  never  was  so  happy 
aa  when  Jupiter  was  angry."  TMs  was  during  his  censorsnip, 
when  he  degraded  the  senator  Manlius,  who  would  probably 
have  been  consul  the  year  after,  only  for  giving  his  wife  a  kiss 
in  the  day  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter.  Cato 
died,  B.  C.  145,  aged  eighty-five.  He  wrote  several  works : 
via.  1.  A  Roman  History.  2.  Concerning  the  Art  of  War. 
S.  Of  Rhetoric.  4.  A  Treatise  of  Husbandry.  Of  these,  the 
last  only  is  extant. 

TITUS  QUINCTIUS  FLi\JVIINIUS,  orFLAMININUS, 
an  eminent  Roman,  was  bom  about  the  year  B.  C.  ^8.  He 
Was  brought  up  to  the  practice  of  arms,  and  acquitted  himself 
so  well  in  several  things  which  he  undertook,  that  he  was  in 
early  life  appointed  to  the  conduct  of  important  expeditions. 
At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and 
Was  chosen,  though  he  had  not  served  any  of  the  inferior  and 

Sveparatory  offices  in  the  state.    He  obtained,  by  lot,  the  con- 
Qct  of  the  war  in  M acedon ;  and  performed,  in  various  parts 
of  Greece,  many  exploits  recorded  in  history,  till  at  lengm  he 
txeated  with  Philip,  and  made  a  peace  on  condition  that  the 
Icbig  should  withdraw  all  the  troops  from  the  Grecian  towns. 
Oommissioners  were  sent  from  Rome  to  assist  Flaminius  in  dis- 
WMDtmg  of  his  conquests ;  these  wished  Roman  garrisons  to  be 
Mpt  at  Corinth  and  other  places,  regarding  them  as  the  keys  of 
tbe  country :  but  the  conqueror  persuaded  them  to  consent  to 
^  full  and  complete  liberation  of  Greece  from  foreign  domi- 
"fcn.     The  decree  was  proclaimed  during  the  Isthmian  games. 
A  Wast  multitude  assembled  from  alt  parts,  imcertain  of  their 

Vol.  I  o  o 
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future  fate,  and  filled  with  the  utmost  anxiety  for  tfaenselfes 
and  their  country.  Silence  was  proclaimed  by  the  Bound  of  a 
trumpet,  and  a  herald  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  arenas 
where,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  neople  and  of  the  pro-consid 
Flaminius,  he  declared  by  name  all  those  cities  ana  states  of 
Greece  free  which  had  been  possessed  by  Philip.  The  proda- 
mation  was  repeated,  and  the  people,  as  with  one  Yoioe,  rest 
the  skies  with  their  shouts ;  so  tremendous  was  the  ncMse,  that 
the  birds  were  said  to  have  been  struck  to  the  ground  by  the 
concussion  of  the  air,  and  Flaminius  himself  was  in  danger  of 
suffocation  from  the  people  who  rushed  upon  him  to  kiss  hk 
hand  in  gratitude  for  his  kindness.  To  him  it  was  a  glorious 
day ;  but  the  Romans  refused  to  ratify  the  decree,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  dictated  what  terms  they  chose  to  the  Grredin 
republics,  which  now  were  declared  free  by  Flaminius.  The 
consul  left  Greece  with  many  tokens  of  gratitude  from  the  peo- 
ple, but  with  none  which  he  so  highly  prised  as  a  present  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  Romans  made  captive  in  the  wsr 
with  Hannibal,  who  had  been  sold  for  slaves  in  the  Gtiedaa 
states,  and  whom  the  Achaeans  had  carefully  collected  and  re- 
deemed, in  order  to  send  back  with  him.  In  the  habits  of 
slaves,  those  men  followed  the  chariot  of  their  benefactor  atAe 
splendid  triumph  granted  him  on  his  return.  Flaminius  was  af- 
terwards long  kept  as  a  resident  in  Greece ;  the  attachment  of 
the  nation  to  him,  and  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  viewB  aad 
interests  of  the  several  states,  renderinff  him  very  useful  as  s 
negociator.  About  the  year  B.  C.  190,  he  was  created  censor 
at  Rome ;  aflter  which  he  was.  employed  as  an  ambassador  to 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  whom  he  persuaded  to  violate  die 
laws  of  hospitality  in  deUvering  up  Hannibal,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  court;  but  the  veteran  soldier  prevented  the 
treachery  by  taking  poison. 

CHIOMARA,  the  heroic  wife  of  Ortiagon,  a  Gaulish  prioee, 
a  lady  equally  admirable  for  beauty  and  oiastity.  Ducmff  die 
war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls,  B.  C.  186,  Ihebttcr 
were  totally  defeated  on  Mount  Olympus.  Chiomara,  among 
many  other  ladies^  was  taken  prisoner,  and  committed  to  die 
care  of  a  centurion,  no  less  passionate  for  money  than  wames. 
He  at  first  endeavoured  to  gain  her  consent  to  his  in&mous  d^ 
sires ;  but  not  being  able  to  subvert  her  constancy,  heenpfeyed 
force.  To  make  her  amends,  he  offered  her  liberty,  but  not 
without  ransom.  He  agreed  with  her  for  an  Attic  talent;  and 
to  conceal  his  desim  from  the  Romans,  he  permitted  her  to 
send  any  of  the  prisoners  she  chose  to  her  relations,  and  st- 
signed  a  place  near  the  river  where  she  could  be  exchanged  fa 
the  gold.  She  fixed  upon  a  slave  of  her  own  who  was  wbd/M 
the  prisoners ;  and  the  centurion  soon  afler  carried  her  beyoaa 
the  advanced  posts,  under  cover  of  a  fUurk  night.    The  next 
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diHtmgtwBot  the  fdatioiM  of  Aft  firiiieeiB  cine  to  die'phei 
inpointed,  wliither  the  ceoliirioii  tlto  cazfied  his  cMflm; 
WlMii  they  had  delhreied  him  the  turn  agreed  on,  the  kdqr,  m 
her  own  languaoej  ordered  those  who  came  to  recehre  her  to 
inm  their  swoids  and  kill  the  eenturion,  who  was  then  weigh* 
bf^  the  gold.  Having  thus  reyenoed  the  injury  done  h^  dias- 
Ayj  she  took  the  centurion's  head,  which  she  eut  off  with  her 
own  hands^  and  hiding  it  under  her  robe,  went  to  her  hwslmnfl 
Ortiagoni  who  had  letumed  home  after  the  defeat  of  his  troops. 
As  soon  as  she  came  into  his  presence^  she  threw  Ae  head  at 
his  fiset.  Surprised  at  such  a  sight,  he  adsed  whose  had  it 
w«l^  and  what  had  induced  h^  to  do  an  aetien  so  unoommoii 
to  hex  eex.  With  a  fkce  covered  with  a  sadden  Uush>  hot  aft 
the  same  time  expressing  her  fierce  ndiflnation»  she  dedaxiA 
the  outrage  that  nad  been  done  her»  and  Ihe  revenoe  die  had 
kaJken  for  it.  During  the  rest  of  her  Bfe,  she  sted&aoy  retained 
Ihe  same  attachment  to  that  purity  of  mannms  whidi  conatatuM 
die  prindpd  glory  of  the  fur  sex« 


PHIliOSOPllY. 

ARISTO,  of  Chios,  a  stoic  philosopher,  idio  Bve^  ahoytt 
)9LC.  1960%  He  endeavoured  to  toitm  a  sect  of  his  own^  aild 
treated  logic  and  physics  as  useless.  He  taught  Aat  tdl  actimia 
are  indifferent  in  themselves,  diough  he  maintained  that  virtue 
is  the  supreme  good.  He  died  in  consequence  of  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun  striking  upon  his  bald  head.  There  is  a  saying 
of  his  recorded,  which  might  render  the  doctrine  of  Aristippus 
laaa  odious  than  it  ordinaruy  is ;  that  a  philosopher  might  do 
thoac  of  his  hearers  a  prejudice,  who  put  a  wrong  interpreta^ 
tiiHi  upon  good  meanings;  for  example,  that  the  school  df 
ikriatippus  might  send  out  debauchees,  and  that  .of  Zeno^ 
igmics ;  which  seems  to  imply,  that  the  doctrine  of  this  philo* 
mpher  never  produced  this  effect,  but  when  it  was  niisiuider4 
ripod. 

ZADOK,  ZADOC,  or  SADOC,  a  Jewish 

?;^er,  who  flourished  about  B.  C.  860,  and  founded  the  seet 
the  Sadducees.     He  taught  that  virtuje  is  to  be  practised  for 
f|s  own  sake,  without  respect  to  punishments  or  rewards  here* 
His  followers  were  numerous. 
BAITHOUSE,  a  Jew,  who,  with  Zadoc  his  fellow  disciple, 
led  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees.    IVom  Baithouse,  tney 
for  some  time  called  Baithosssi  as  well  as  Sadducees,  bttt 
now  onlv  known  by  the  latter  denomination. 
BION,  the  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Scythia,  and  the 
iple  of  Crates,  afterwards  turned  cynic,  then  atheist,  and 
last  he  became  a  follower  of  Theophrastus;    He  appears  to 
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have  been  an  ostentatious  characteri  possessed  of  moro  wit  than 
wisdom.     He  flourished  B.  C.  246. 

SPHERUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Zeno  the 
stoic,  who  flourished  about  B.  C.  24S.  He  came  to  Sparta  in 
the  reiffn  of  Agis  HI.  and  Cleomenes  HI.,  and  opened  a  school 
for  phUosophy. 

CLEANTHES,  a  stoic  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Zeno, 
flourished  B.  C.  240.  He  maintained  himself  in  the  day  by 
working  in  the  night.  Being  questioned  by  the  magistrates 
how  he  subsisted,  he  brought  a  woman  for  whom  he  kneaded 
bread,  and  a  gardener  for  whom  he  drew  water ;  and  refiued  a 
present  from  them.  He  composed  several  works,  of  which 
there  are  now  only  a  few  fragments  remaining.  His  Hymn  to 
Jupiter  was  first  published  in  1568.  It  has  been  often  piintedi 
ana  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  West. 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  stoic  phUosopher,  bom  at  Idas  in  GH- 
cia,  was  disciple  to  Cleanthes,  Zeno's  disciple.  He  wrote 
many  books,  several  of  which  related  to  logic.  None  of  die 
philosophers  spoke  in  stronger  terms  of  the  fatal  necessity  of 
every  thing,  nor  more  pompously  of  man,  than  this  stoic  It 
became  a  proverb,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Chryrappu8»  the 
porch  had  never  been ;  yet  tlie  stoics  complained,  as  Cicero  re- 
lates, that  he  had  collected  so  many  arguments  in  fitvour  of  llie 
sceptical  hypothesis,  that  he  could  not  answer  them  hmself; 
and  thus  had  furnished  Cameades,  their  antagonist,  with  wea- 
pons against  them.  There  is  an  apophthegm  of  this  philosopher 
preserved,  which  does  him  honour.  Being  told  that  some  per- 
sons spoke  ill  of  him,  **  It  is  no  matter,"  said  he,  "  I  will  live  so 
that  they  shall  not  be  believed." 

LACYDES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  native  of  Cyrene^ 
was  a  disciple  of  Arcesilaus,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  acade- 
mic chair.  He  was  brought  up  in  very  humble  circumstances, 
but  acquired  great  reputation  by  intense  application  to  his  stu- 
dies, and  a  graceful  elocution.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by 
king  Attains,  who  gave  him  a  garden  where  he  might  devote 
himself  to  study,  and  the  instruction  of  others.  This  was  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  the  Lacydean  garden.  Attahis 
wished  Lacydes  to  come  and  reside  at  his  court ;  to  which  he 
respectfully  replied,  that  the  portraits  of  kings  should  be 
viewed  at  a  distance.  He  taught  his  disciples  never  to  be 
hasty  in  their  judgments,  and  never  to  speak  positively.  Hav- 
ing taught  philosophy  twenty-six  years,  he  resiffned  the  em- 
ployment to  his  scholars  Telecles  and  Evander,  S.  C.  S14.  In 
old  age  he  disgraced  himself  by  giving  a  favourite  goose  a  most 
magnificent  funeral,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  excessive  drinking. 

CARNEADES,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  bom  at 
Cyrehe,  in  Africa,  and  founder  of  the  third  academy.  He  was 
so  fond  of  studv,  that  he  not  onlv  avoided  all  entertainments. 
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but  forffot  even  to  eat  at  his  own  table;  his  maid  servant  Mefessa 
was  obliged  to  put  the  victuals  into  his  hand.  He  was  an  an- 
tagonist of  the  stoics,  and  applied  himself  with  great  eagerness 
to  refute  the  works  of  Chr;Bippus>  one  of  die  most  cdebrated 
philosophers  of  their  sect.  The  power  of  Ids  eloquence  was 
oreadedy  even  by  the  Roman  senate.  The  Athenians  being 
condemned  by  the  Romans  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents 
for  plundering  the  city  of  Oropus»  sent  Cameades,  Diogenes^ 
and  Critolaus,  to  Rome,  as  ambassadors,  who  got  it  mitigated 
to  one  hundred  talents.  Before  they  had  an  audience  of  tiie 
senate,  they  harangued  great  multitudes  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  Cameades*s  eloquence  was  distOfiguished  by  its 
strength  and  rapidity.  Cato  the  elder  moved,  that  these  am- 
bassadors should  be  immediately  sent  back,  as  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  discern  the  truth  through  the  arffuments  of  Cameades; 
The  youth  at  Rome  were  sochiumed  by  his  orations^  that  th^ 
fiHTSook  their  diversions,  and  were  earned  with  a  kind  of  macU 
ness  to  philosophy,  which  spread  Eke  enthusiasm.  •  This  ^prieved 
Cato»  who  was  particularly  afraid  of  that  subtlety  of  wit  with 
which  Cameades  maintain^  either  side  of  aquestion%  He  ha- 
rangued in  favour  of  justice  one  day,  and  the  next  day  against 
it,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  lum,  amonffwhom  weie 
Galba  and  Cato,  the  greatest  orators  of  Rome.  Tins  was  his 
dement ;  he  delighted  in  demofishing  his  own  woik,  because  H 
seemed  to  confirm  his  grand  principfe,  that  there  are  only  re- 
semblances of  truth  in  the  mind  of  man ;  so  that  of  two  tnin^ 
directly  opposite,  either  may  be  chosen  indifferently.  Quinti- 
lian  remarks,  that  though  Cameades  argued  in  favour  of  injus- 
tice, yet  he  himself  acted  according  to  me  strictest  rules  of  jus- 
tice. The  following  was  a  maxim  of  Cameades :  '*  If  a  man  pri- 
vately knew  that  his  enemy,  or  any  other  person,  whose  death 
might  be  an  advantage  to  him,  would  come  to  sit  down  on 
grass,  in  which  there  lurked  an  asp,  he  ought  to  give  him  no- 
tice of  it,  though  it  were  in  the  power  of  no  person  whatever  to 
blame  him  for  bein^  silent."  Cameades  Uvea  to  be  about  ninety 
years  old ;  liis  death  is  placed  B.  C.  128. 

PHORIVIIO,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  taught  with  re- 
putation at  £phesus.  Hannibal  being  of  that  city,  and  going 
to  his  academy,  Phormio  had  the  folly  to  make  a  discourse  to 
him  on  the  military  art,  which  only  served  to  render  him  ridi- 
culoiis  in  the  eyes  of  the  warrior. 

DIOGENES,  siraamed  the  BABYLONIAN,  a  stoic  phi- 
losopher, who  flourished  about  B.  C.  200.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Chrysippus,  and  succeeded  Zeno  as  teacher  of  philosophy. 
He  accompanied  Cameades  and  Critolaus  on  the  embassy -from 
Athens  to  Rome.     His  works  are  lost. 
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POBTRY. 

• 

BIOM»  of  Smjrmat  a  Grreek  poet|  who  flourished  B.  C«  880. 
His  Idylls  are  very  delicate  and  tender.  They  are  generally  pub- 
lished wkh  those  of  Moschus.  His  best  eoitions  sate  the  Paris 
of  1686;  the  Venice  of  1746;  Heskin's,  at  Oxford,  1748; 
Scheirs,  at  Leipsic,  of  1752;  Wakefield's,  London^  1796« 

POSIDIPPUS,  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  B.  C.  880. 
He  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces,  which  are  lost.  There  was 
another  poet  of  the  same  name  who  wrote  epigrams^  which  are 
cited  by  Athenseus  and  Stobssus. 

GRANTOR,  a  Greek  poet  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Solos 
in  Cilicia.  He  left  his  native  country,  where  he  was  adnired; 
went  to  Athens,  and  there  studied  with  Polemon  under  Xeao- 
cn^tes.  He  was  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
Platonic  sect,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote  conunentariea  i^on 
Plato's  works.    He  flourished  about  B.  C.  270. 

EUPHORION,  a  poet  and  historian,  bom  at  CSialcis, 
B.  C.  S72.  Suetonius  says  that  Tiberius  composed  Terses  in 
imitation  of  Euphorion,  Kianian,  and  Parthenius ;  with  whom 
he  was  charmed  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  ordered  their  writ- 
ings and  their  pictures  to  be  kept  in  all  the  public  fibrario, 
among  the  ancient  and  celebrated  authors. 

PHILEMON  the  younger,  son  of  Philemon  the  Greek 
poet  mentioned  in  the  last  period,  was  also  a  poet.  He  was 
the  author  of  fifty-four  comedies,  of  which  there  are  atiU  extant 
considerable  fragments  collected  by  Grotius,  some  of  which 
have  been  translated  by  Cumberland.  These  prove  that  he  was 
not  a  poet  of  the  first  rank.    He  flourished  about  B.  C,  87^ 

QUINTUS  ENNIUS,  an  ancient  poet,  was  bom  at  Rndie, 
a  city  of  Calabria,  near  Tarentum,  B.  C.  337.  According  la 
Silius  Italieus,  he  served  as  a  centurion  in  Sardinia,  when  Siat 
island  was  subdued  by  T.  Manlius,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  valour.  Aftier  the  war,  he  probably  remained  in  Sar- 
dinia ;  for  Cornelius  Nepos  informs  us,  that  Cato,  the  oenor, 
when  praetor,  brought  back  with  him  from  his  government  of 
Sardinia,  the  poet  Ennius,  who  must  at  this  time  have  been  in 
his  thirty-fifth  year.  Another  of  his  patrons  was  Scipio  Afii- 
canus  the  elder,  who  made  him  his  companion  in  moat  of  his 
campaigns.  This  fact,  we  learn  from  Ciaudian.  He  was  aba 
intimate  with  Scipio  Nasica;  the  notice  taken  of  him  by  diese 
eminent  persons  affords  a  favourable  testimony  to  his  ffennal 
character  and  manners ;  although,  Horace  represents  nim  as 
warming  his  heroic. vein  by  liberal  potations.  The  gout^  with 
which  he  was  afflicted,  and  his  depressed  circunutanoes,  wwfe 
probably  owing  to  his  intemperance.  These  evik,  however,  he 
bore  with  great  equanimity ;  and  his  life  was  prolonged  to  the 
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age  of  seventy.  He  is  said  to  have  been  tiie  fiiAer  of  ejrfc  or 
heroie  poetry  among  the  Latins,  though  the  Greek  was  Ids 
mother-tongue.  He  was  distinguished  by  that  rustic  vigour, 
wiuch  is  the  usual  characteristic  of  ffenius  in  an  unpolished  age. 
His  fragments  were  printed  at  l^ples  in  1590,  4to.  and  at 
Amsterdam,  in  ITO?,  4<to. 

CECILIUS  STATIUS,  a  comic  poet,  who  flourished  in 
the  age  of  Ennius.  He  was  a  native  of  Ghaul,  and  originally  a 
siave.  Of  course,  his  latinity  was  bad,  yet  he  required  great 
reputation  by  his  comedies.  He  died  about  B.  C.  160,  a  few 
years  after  Ennius. 

ANDRONICUS  LIV  lUS,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  an- 
cintt  of  the  Roman  poets.  He  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
eompose  a  drama  in  verse,  which  he  himself  sung  and  acted,  widi 
ajplayer  on  the  flute  to  keep  him  in  tune.  .  He  was  encored  and 
emged  to  repeat  his  pieces  so  often,  that  he  lost  his  virice ;  and 
being  unable  to  sing  or  declaim  any  lomrer,  he  was  allowed  to 
have  a  slave  to  sing,  whfle  he  only  acted  the  part  behind  him. 
Hence  came  the  custom  of  dividing  the  declamation  or  melody 
of  die  piece,  with  which  the  Roman  people  were  extremely  de- 
%hted.    This  poet  flourished  B.  C.  £40. 

APOLLOmUS,  author  of  die  Argonautic,  dmamed  the 
Rhodian,  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  is  supposed  to  hate 
been  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where  he  is  said  to  have  recited^ 
some  portion  of  his  poem  while  he  was  yet  a  youth,  finding 
it  received  by  his  countrymen,  he  retired  to  Rhodes ;  where 
he  is  conjectured  to  have  polished  and  completed  his  work, 
supporting  himself  by  the  profession  of  rhetoric,  and  receiving 
frrai  the  Khodians  the  freedom  of  their  city.  He  at  length 
returned,  with  considerable  honour,  to  the  place  of  his  bixdi ; 
and  succeeded  Eratosthenes  in  the  care  of  the  Alexandrian 
Ebrary,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  about  B.  C.  046. 
That  prince  had  been  educated  by  the  fisunous  Aristarchus,  and 
rivalled  the  preceding  sovereigns  of  his  liberal  family  in  the 
munificent  encouragement  of  learning.  ApoUonius  was  a  dis- 
cqple  of  the  poet  (^limachus,  but  their  connection  ended  in 
die  most  violent  enmity ;  which  was  probably  owinff  to  some 
degree  of  contempt  expressed  by  Apoilonius  for  the  ught  com- 
positions of  his  master.  The  only  work  of  Apoilonius  which 
has  descended  to  modem  times,  is  his  poem  above-mentioned, 
in  four  books,  on  the  Argonautic  expedition.  Both  Longinus 
and  Quintilian,  have  assigned  to  this  work  the  mortifyii^  cha- 
racter of  mediocrity :  **  But,"  says  Mr.  Hayley  "  there  ues  an 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  most  candid  and  enlightened 
cndcs  to  the  voice  of  nature ;  and  the  merit  of  Apoilonius  has 
fitde  to  apprehend  from  the  decision  of  this  ultimate  judge. 
His  poems  abound  in  animated  description,  and  in  passages  of 
die  most  tender  and  pathetic  beauty.    How  finely  painted  is 
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the  first  setting  forth  of  the  Argo ;  and  how  beautifuDy  is  the 
wife  of  Chiron  introduced,  holding  up  the  little  Achilles  in  her 
arms,  and  showing  him  to  his  father  Peleus  as  he  sailed  along 
the  shore !  But  the  chief  excellence  in  our  poet,  is  the  spirit 
and  delicacy  with  which  he  delineated  the  passion  of  love  in 
his  Medea  That  Virgil  thought  very  highly  of  his  meiit,  in 
this  particular,  is  sulHciently  evident  from  tne  minute  exactness 
with  which  he  has  copied  many  tender  touches  of  the  Grecian 
poet.  Those  who  compare  the  third  book  of  Apollonius  with 
the  fourth  of  Virgil,  may,  I  think,  perceive  not  only  that  Didot 
has  some  features  of  Medea,  but  the  bards,  however  difierent 
in  their  reputation,  resembled  each  other  in  their  genius ;  and 
they  both  excel  in  delicacy  and  pathos/*  The  ancient  scholia 
upon  his  Argonautics,  still  extant,  are  extremely  useful,  and  full 
of  learning  The  best  editions  of  his  poems  are  those  of  Ox- 
ford, 2  vols.  4to.  1777,  and  of  Brunk,  in  8vo.  Henry  Stephens 
published  an  edition  in  1574,  4to.  it  has  been  translated  into 
English  verse  by  Dr.  Ekins,  late  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

CNEIUS  N^VIUS,  an  ancient  Roman  poet  and  historian 
was  a  native  of  Campania,  and  served  in  the  first  Punic  war. 
Of  this  war,  he  wrote  a  history  in  Satumian  verse,  and  he  was 
the  second  Roman  who  brought  dramatic  compositions  on  the 
stage.  His  first  comedy  was  acted  about  the  year  235,  or  B.  C. 
328.  It  gave  offence  to  some  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome,  and 
on  account  of  it  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  He  was  finally 
obliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  died  at  Utica  in  the  year  B.  C.  SOS. 
Only  some  fragments  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  modem 
times. 

ANTAGORAS,  a  Rhodian  poet,  in  the  ser\ice  of  Andgonus^ 
king  of  Macedon.     None  of  his  works  are  extant. 

TEG  U  LA  lilCINIUS,  a  comic  Latin  poet,  flourished  about 
200  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  fragments  hSve  been 
published  by  H.  Stephens,  and  Mattaire. 

JLVRCUS  ACCIUS  PLAUTl  S,  a  comic  poet  of  ancient 
Rome,  born  at  Umbria,  in  Italy.  He  is  said  to  have  acquired 
the  cognomen  of  Pfautu^  from  having  splay  feet.  His  parentage 
appears  to  have  been  mean  ;  some  say  he  was  the  son  of  a  slave. 
Aulus  Gellius  says  from  Varro,  that  Plautus  was  so  well  paid 
for  his  plays,  as  to  double  his  stock  in  trading,  in  which  he  lost 
all  ho  gained  by  the  Muses.  He  was  reduced  to  work  at  a  mill 
for  his  subsistence  ;  but  Varro  adds,  that  his  wit  was  his  best 
support,  as  he  composed  three  of  his  pLiys  during  this  drudg- 
ery. He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  elder  Cato's  censorship, 
about  B.  C.  184.  There  are  twenty  of  his  plays  extant,  though 
not  all  entire.  Five  of  his  comedies  have  been  elegandy  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.B.  Thornton,  and  published  in  3Tob« 
Svo.  1767. 
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LITBRATURB. 

ZOILUS>  a  rhetorician,  sophist,  and  grammarian  of  Aunpki" 
,  polis  in  Thrace,  who  flourished  about  S*  C.  260,  <Hr  270.  He 
criticised  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the  works  of  Isocrates  with 
such  severity,  that  he  was  called  Homeromastix,  or  the  chas- 
tiser  of  Homer,  ^d  the  dog ;  and  his  name  has  been  ever  since 
^phed  to  all  snarling  critics.  He  presented  his  criticisms  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  rejected  them  with  contempt,  and 
some  say  put  him  to  death ;  but  this  seems  not  agreeable  to 
Ptolemy's  liberal  character. 

ERATOSTHENES,  a  Cyrenean  philosopher,  historian, 
and  poet;  styled  for  his  learning  Pluto  Mmor.  He  was  keeper 
of  the  famous  library  at  Alexamria :  and  was  greatly  in  favour 
with  Ptolemy  Euer^etes,  by  whose  order  he  wrote  a  histoi^  of 
the  Theban  kings  of  Egrypt,  whidb  succession  had  been  entnrefy 
omitted  by  Manetho.  He  thus  fixed  die  Egyntian  chnmokm, 
and  his  authority  is  by  many  preferred  to  taat  of  M aneuo. 
He  wrote  many  other  things,  but  his  only  piece  now  remainiag 
entire  is  a  fabulous  account  of  the  stars.  He  is  supposed  the 
biventor  of  the  anmllary  sphere.  With  the  instruments  with 
which  the  munificence  of  tne  Ptolemies  implied  die  library  of 
Alexandria,  he  was  enabled  to  measure  tne  oUiquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  which  he  called  21  degrees.  He  also  measured  a  de* 
gree  of  the  meridian,  and  determined  the  extent  and  circum- 
lerence  of  the  earth  with  great  exactness,  by  means  adopted  by 
the  modems.  He  starved  himself  after  he  had  lived  to  hi^ 
e^hty  second  year,  B.  C.  194,  through  grief  on  account  of  the 
dimness  of  his  sight. 

AR  ATi;S  of  Sicyon,  son  of  CUnas,  was  bom  B.  C.  278.  He 
was  only  seven  years  old  when  his  father  was  murdered  by 
Abandidas,  and  narrowly  missed  the  same  fate.  Escaping  into 
a  house  which  was  that  of  the  tyrant's  sister,  she  took  pity  on 
him,  and  sent  him  privately  to  Argos,  where  he  received  a 
liberal  education.  As  soon  as  he  had  attained  maturity,  he 
detennined  to  restore  the  liberty  of  his  country,  which  he  did 
without  bloodshed.  By  his  activity  he  brought  about  the 
Achaean  league,  and  recovered  Corinth  firom  Antigonus  of 
Macedon.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died  of  poison,  administered 
by  order  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  B.  C.  216.  He  wrote  Com- 
mentaries of  his  own  transactions, 

SOSIBl'S,  a  grammarian  of  Laconia,  B.  C.  255.  He  was 
a  great  favourite  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  advised  him  to 
murder  his  brother,  and  his  queen  Arsinoe.  He  lived  to  .a 
great  age,  and  was  on  that  account  called  Polychron  ;  he  was 
afterwards  pennitted  to  retire  firom  the  court,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  his  clays  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  after  he  had  disgraced 
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the  name  of  minister  by  the  most  abominable  crimes,  and  the 
murder  of  many  of  the  royal  family. 

ZENODOTUS,  a  grammarian  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  celebrated  £• 
brary  of  Alexandria,  he  died  B.  C.  S45. 

JESUS,  the  son  of  Sirach^  and  author  of  the  book  entUled 
EkM^lesiasticus,  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem.  He  lived  about 
B.C.  200.  His  grandson,  Jesus,  translated  this  book  into  Grieek* 
which  is  the  version  now  extant  in  the  Apocrypha.  It  is  fbO 
of  excellent  moral  reflections  and  Hvely  sentiments. 


HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

TIMidJS,  the  son  of  Andromachus,  an  ancient  historian  of 
Sicily,  bom  at  Taurominium,  who  flourished  about  B.  C.  fBSt, 
in  the  time  of  Agathocles.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Sidly,  and 
of  the  wars  of  F^rrhus,  and  other  works  which  were  mucJi  es- 
teemed, but  they  are  lost.  He  was  bamshed  by  Agathodes; 
and  died  aged  ninetv-six. 

HIERONYMUS,  an  historian  of  Rhodes,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  the  addons  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  over  Boeotia,  B.  C.  254*. 

NEANTHES,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cyncum,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  ^7. 

PHILOCHORUS,  an  ancient  Grreek  historian,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Athens,  in  seventeen  books,  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us.     He  died  B.  C.  232. 

RHIANUS,  an  ancient  Greek  historian  and  poet  of  Thraoe, 
originally  a  slave  ;  who  flourished  about  B.  C.  200.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  the  war  between  Sparta  and  Messema,  which 
lasted  twenty  years ;  and  a  history  of  the  principal  events  and 
revolutions  in  Thessaly.  Of  his  work,  only  a  tew  verses  are 
extant. 

LUCIUS  CINCIUS  ALIMENTUS,  an  early  Roman  his- 
torian and  antiquary,  flourished  during  the  second  Punic  war, 
B.  C.  200,  while  he  was  praetor  of  Sicilv,  and  had  under  his 
command  two  legions  of  tnose  who  had  rought  at  Cannae.  He 
was,  probably  afterwards,  taken  prisoner  by  Hannibal,  who 
seems  to  have  treated  him  well,  smce  he  has  mentioned  some 
circumstances  of  the  war  air  derived  from  Hannibal's  own 
mouth.  Cincius  is  several  times  quoted  by  Livy  as  a  writer  of 
ffreat  authority.  It  appears  from  Dionysius  Halicamassus,  that 
nc  wrote  his  history  of  the  wars  of  Hannibal  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. His  history  of  Gorgias  Leontinus,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  composed  in  Latin ;  as  likewise  his  work  on  mHitanr 
offices,  from  wnich  there  are  quotations  in  A.  Gellius»  (I.  16» 
c.  4.)     Macrobius  refers  to  a  work  which  he  wrote  on  the 
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Facti;  and  Festus  speaks  of  several  lxM>kB  of  hisi  on  snbjeets 
of  Roman  antiquities*  These  are  all  the  notie^  fenuining  of 
an  anthor,  whose  leamiiiff  and  ofportiinities  m  iimmnatfcm 
appear  to  have  rendeired  mm  valuable,  and  the  loss  of  whose 
works  is  to  be  r^retted. 

SOSILUS,  a  Lacedaemonian  in  the  age  of  Hannibal.  He  Hved 
in  great  intimacy  with  the  Carthaffinian,  taught  him  Greek, 
and  wrote  the  history  of  his  life  in  Latin. 

POLYBIUS,  a  famous  Greek  historian,  bom  at  Megalopo- 
hBf  in  Arcadia,  B.  C.  905.  He  was  the  son  of  Lycortes,  cnief 
of  the  repubUc  of  the  Achseans.  He  was  jtrained  to  arms 
mider  the  celebrated  Philopoemen,  and  carried  the  urn  of  that 
great  general  in  his  funeral  procession.  He  rose  to  consider- 
able honours  in  his  own  country,  but  was  compelled  to  lint 
Rcnne  widi  other  principal  Achseans,  who  were  detained  there 
aa  liostaffes  for  the  submission  of  their  state.  Hence  he  be- 
eaaie  intmiate  with  Seipio  Africanus  i^SmiUanus,  and  was  pre- 
seat  with  him  at  the  demolition  of  Cartibage.  He  saw  Cormdi 
also  laundered  by  Mummius,  and  thence  pasrii^  through  the 
cities  of  Achaia  reconciled  them  to  Rome.  He  extended  his 
ttvnh  into  Egypt,  France,  and  Spain,  that  he  might  av^oid 
such  geographical  errors,  as  he  has  censured  in  odiera.  It  was 
in  Rome  that  he  composed  his  exceDesnt  history^  for  the  sake  of 
winch  his  travels  were  undertaken.  This  historr  was  divided 
into  forty  books ;  but  there  only  remain  the  five  nrst,  with  ex- 
tracts of  some  parts  of  the  others.  It  has  had  several  editions 
in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  there  is  an  English  translation  by 
Mr.  Hampton.     He  lived  to  the  age  of  ei^ty-two. 

ABYDENUS,  a  celebrated  historian,  author  of  the  history 
of  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians,  of  which  only  some  fragments 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Eusebius,  in  his  Prs^paratio 
Evangelica,  Cyrillus  and  SynceUus,  which  have  been  illustrated 
with  several  notes  by  Scaliger  in  his  book  De  Emendatione 
Temporum.     He  flourished  under  the  first  Ptolemy. 

FABIUS  PICTOR,  a  Roman  general  and  historian.  He 
fiiat  introduced  painting  at  Rome;  and  having  caused  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  health  to  be  painted,  some  authors  have 
erroneously  reckoned  him  a  painter.   He  died  about  B.  C.  S16^ 


MATHEMATICS,  ASTRONOMY,  &c. 

P08ID0NIUS,  an  astronomer  and  mathematician  of  Alex-^ 
andria,  was  the  disciple  of  Zeno,  of  Citticus,  and  was  a  con^ 
tanporary  with,  or  lived  soon  after,  Eratosthenes.  He  pro- 
bably flourished  about  B.  C.  260.  He  is  particularly  celebrated 
on  account  of  his  having  employed  himself  in  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  measure  ot  the  periphery  of  the  earth,  by  means 
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of  the  altitude  of  a  fixed  star.  He,  according  to  Cleomenes, 
concluded  that  it  was  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  stadia; 
but,  according  to  Strabo,  he  made  it  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  stadia  only.  He  is  a  reputed  author  of  a  treatise  on 
military  tactics,  which  is  mentioned  by  JEhan  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  his  work  on  the  same  subject.  No  fragments  of  his 
writings  are  extant. 

CON  ON,  a  mathematician  of  considerable  celebrity  at  Sa^ 
mos.  He  was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Archimedes,  to 
whom  he  communicated  nis  writings,  and  sent  some  problems, 
which  Archimedes  receive^l  with  approbation,  wishing  them  to 
be  published  during  the  life  time  of  their  author,  in  order  that 
from  him  they  might  receive  a  just  demonstration.  Conon 
made  many  observations  on  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  mooDf 
and  gave  the  name  to  the  constellation  called  Coma  Berenioes. 
His  death  happened  during  the  period  when  Archimedes  flou- 
rished, whose  eulogium  for  his  firiend  has  come  down  to  the 
present  times ;  speaking  of  his  great  genius,  he  asks,  "  How 
many  theorems  in  geometry,  which  to  others  seemed  impossi- 
ble, would,  had  Conon  lived,  have  been  brought  to  perfec- 
tion?" Conon  invented  a  spiral,  the  properties  of  which 
liaving  been  demonstrated  by  Archimedes,  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Archimedes's  spiral. 

ARCHIMEDES,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mathemati- 
cians among  the  ancients,  who  flourished  about  B*  C.  2S0, 
being  about  fifty  years  later  than  Euclid.  He  was  bom  at 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  was  related  to  Hiero,  who  was  then  king 
of  that  city.  The  mathematical  genius  of  Archimedes  set  him 
with  such  distinguished  excellence  in  the  view  of  the  worid,  as 
rendered  him  both  the  honour  of  his  own  age,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity.  He  was  indeed  the  prince  of  the  ancient 
mathematicians,  being  to  them  what  Newton  is  to  the  moderns, 
to  whom  in  his  genius  and  character  he  bears  a  very  near  re- 
semblance. He  was  frequently  lost  in  a  kind  of  reverie,  so  as 
to  api^ear  hardly  sensible ;  he  would  study  for  days  and  nights 
together,  neglecting  his  food;  and  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he 
used  to  be  carried  to  the  baths  by  force.  Many  particulars  of 
his  life,  and  works,  mathematical  and  mechanics,  are  recorded 
by  several  of  the  ancients,  as  Polybius,  Livy,  Plutarch,  Pap- 
pus, &c.  lie  was  equally  skilled  in  all  the  sciences,  astronomy, 
geometry,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics,  &&  in  aU  of  which 
he  excelled,  and  made  many  and  great  inventions.  Archi- 
medes, it  is  said,  made  a  sphere  of  glass,  of  a  most  surprising 
contrivance  and  workmanship,  exhibiting  the  moticms  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  Claudian  tfana 
speaks  of  this  contrivance : — 

When  in  a^lass'e  narrow  sphere  confin'd, 
Jove  saw  tlic  fabric  of  th'  Almighty  mind, 
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He  nnil'd  and  aaad,  '*  Can  moruk  art  alone 
Onr  heavenly  labonia  mitnie  with  dieir  own! 
The  Syiacuaan'i  brittle  work  contains 
Th'  eternal  law,  that  through  all  nature  reigns. 
Fram'd  by  his  art,  see  stars  unnumber'd  bimi, 
And  in  their  courses  rolling  orbs  return ; 
His  stm  through  various  signs  describe  the  year. 
And  every  month  his  mimic  moons  appear. 
Our  rival's  law  his  little  planets  bina, 
And  rule  their  motions  by  a  human  mind. 
Salmoneus  could  our  thunder  imitate ; 
But  Archimedes  can  a  world  create." 

Many  wonderful  stories  are  on  record  of  the  discoveries  of  this 
extraordinary  mechanical  genius,  and  of  his  very  powerful  and 
curious  machines,  &c.  Hiero  once  admiring  them,  Archimedes 
repHed,  ^*  these  effects  are  nothing,  but  ^e  me,"  said  he, 
"  some  other  place  to  fix  a  machine  on,  and  I  will  move  the 
eardi.'*  He  fell  upon  a  curious  device  for  discovering  the  de- 
ceit which  had  been  practised  by  a  workman  emploved  by  the 
said  king  Hiero  to  malce  a  golden  crown.  Hiero,  having  a  mind 
to  make  an  offering  to  the  gods  of  a  golden  crown,  agreed  for 
one  of  great  value,  and  weighed  out  the  gold  to  the  artificer. 
After  some  time  he  brought  the  crown  home  of  the  full  weiriit ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  discovered  or  suspected  that  a  part  of  the 
^Id  had  been  stolen,  and  the  like  weight  of  silver  substituted 
m  its  stead.  Hiero,  being  angry  at  this  imposition,  desired 
Archimedes  to  take  it  into  consideration,  how  such  a  fraud 
might  be  certainly  discovered.  While  engaged  in  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty,  he  happened  to  go  into  the  bath ;  where  ob- 
serving that  a  quantitj'  of  water  overflowed,  equal  to  the  bidk 
of  his  body,  it  presently  occurred  to  him,  that  Hiero's  ques- 
tion might  be  answered  by  a  like  method;  upon  which  he 
leaped  out,  and  ran  homeward,  crying  out "  I  have  found  it  out, 
I  have  found  it  out."  He  then  made  two  masses,  each  of  the 
same  weight  as  the  crown,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver ; 
this  being  done,  he  filled  a  vessel  to  the  brim  with  water,  and 

Et  the  Sliver  mass  into  it,  upon  which  a  quantity  of  water  over- 
wed  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  mass ;  then  taking  the  mass  of 
silver  out,  he  filled  up  the  vessel  again,  measuring  the  water 
exactly,  which  he  put  in;  this  shewed  him  what  measure  of 
water  answered  to  a  certain  quantity  of  silver.  Then  he  tried 
die  gold  in  like  manner,  and  foimd  that  it  caused  a  less  quantity 
of  water  to  overflow  the  gold,  being  less  in  bulk  than  the  silver, 
tliough  of  the  same  weight.  He  then  filled  the  vessel  a  third 
time,  and  putting  in  the  crown  itself,  he  found  that  it  caused 
more  water  to  overflow  than  the  golden  mass  of  the  same 
freight,  but  less  than  the  silver  one,  so  that  finding  its  bulk 
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between  the  two  masses  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  in  certain 
known  proportions,  he  was  able  to  compute  the  real  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  crown,  and  so  manifestly  discovered 
the  fraud. 

Archimedes  also  contrived  many  machines  for  useful  and 
beneficial  purposes ;  among  these,  engines  for  launchiiu;  large 
ships;  screw  pumps  for  exhausting  the  water  out  of  ships^ 
marshes  or  overflowed  lands,  as  Egypt,  &c.  which  they  would 
do  from  any  depth. 

But  he  became  most  famous  by  his  curious  contrivances,  by 
which  the  city  of  Syracuse  was  so  long  defended,  when  be- 
sieged by  the  Roman  consul  Marcellus,  showering  upon  the 
enemy  sometimes  long  darts  and  stones  of  vast  weighti  and  in 
great  quantities ;  at  other  times  lifting  their  ships  up  into  the 
air,  that  had  come  near  the  walls,  ai^  dashing  them  to  pieces 
by  letting  them  fdl  down  again ;  nor  could  they  find  dieir  safety 
in  removing  out  of  the  reach  of  his  cranes  ana  levers,  for  there 
he  contrived  to  set  fire  to  them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  re- 
flected from  burning  glasses* 

However,  notwithstanding  all  his  art,  Syracuse  was  at  length 
taken  by  storm,  and  Archimedes  was  so  venr  intent  upon  some 
geometrical  problem,  that  he  neitlier  heard  the  noise,  nor  re- 
garded any  thing  else,  till  a  soldier  that  found  him  tracinfg 
Gnes,  asked  his  name,  and  upon  his  request  to  begone,  and  not 
disorder  his  figures,  slew  him.  "  Wnat  cave  MarcelluB  die 
^eatest  concern,"  says  Plutarch, "  was  the  unhappy  fiite  of 
Archimedes,  who  was  at  that  time  in  his  museum;  and  Us 
mind,  as  well  as  his  eyes,  so  fixed  and  intent  upon  some  geome- 
trical figures,  that  he  neither  heard  the  noise  and  huny  of  die 
Romans,  nor  perceived  the  city  to  be  taken.  In  this  oepth  of 
study  and  contem]^lation,  a  soldier  came  suddenly  upon  hiB| 
and  commanded  him  to  follow  him  to  Marcelhis,  which  he  re- 
fusing to  do,  till  he  had  finished  his  problenit  the  soldier^  in  a 
rage,  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  him  through***  Livy  aays  hft 
was  slain  by  a  soldier,  not  knowing  who  he  was^  whue  he  was 
drawing  schemes  in  the  dust ;  that  Marcellus  was  ffrieved  at 
his  death,  and  took  care  of  his  fimeral,  and  made  his  name  a 
protection  and  honour  to  those  who  could  daim  a  relationahip 
to  him.  His  death  it  seems  happened  about  the  HSod  er 
14ard  Olympiad,  B.  C.  210. 

When  Cicero  was  quaestor  for  Sicily,  he  discovered  the  UMnb 
of  Archimedes  all  overgrown  with  bushes  and  bramblefl,  whidi 
he  caused  to  be  cleared,  and  the  place  set  in  order*  There 
were  a  sphere  and  cylinder  cut  upon  it,  with  an  inscriptioii,  but 
the  latter  part  of  the  verses  were  quite  worn  out. 

Many  of  the  works  of  this  great  man  are  still  extant  thou|^ 
the  greatest  parts  of  them  are  lost.  The  pieces  remainii^  are 
as  follows :  1.  Two  books  on  the  sphere  and  cylinder;  S*  The 
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diBieiision  of  the  didei  or  proportion  be^eeo  the  4iBnwtar 
and  the  curcoBiference ;  S.  GnT  tpind  fines ;  4.  Of  condide  aiicl 
n^roids;  5.  Of  eq|uipondMant0»  or  centres  of  grmTity;  & 
The  quadrature  of  the  Mrabolus ;  7.  Of  bodies  floating  on 
fluids ;  8.  Senunata;  9*  Of  the  number  of  the  sand. 

Among  the  works  of  Archimedes  which  are  lost,  may  be 
reckoned  the  descriptions  of  the  following  inventions,  which 
may  be  gathered  from  himself  and  other  and^it  authors.  1. 
His  account  of  the  method  which  he  employed  to  discover  the 
mixture  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  crown,  mentioned  by  Vitru^ 
vius ;  2.  His  description  of  the  cochle<»i|  or  engine  to  draw 
water  out  of  places  where  it  is  stagnated,  stiU  in  use  under  the 
name  of  Archimedes*  screw. ,  Athrassus,  speaking  of  die  pro* 
digious  ship  built  by  the  order  of  Hiero  says,  that  Archimedes 
invented  the  cochleon,  by  means  of  which  the  hold,  notwidi- 
standing  its  depth,  could  be  drained  by  one  man.  And  Dkn 
dorus  Siculus  says,  that  he  contrived  this  machine  to  drain 
Eigypt,  and  that  by  a  wonderful  mechanism  it  would  eyhanst 
the  water  from  any  depth :  S.  The  heliz,  by  means  of  whieh 
Athena^us  informs  us  he  launched  Hiero*s  creat  ship;  4.  The 
trispaston,  which  according  to  Txetsses  and  CEMbosius,  oovJd 
draw  the  most  stupendous  weight;  5.  The  mai^iwiw,  wliieh^ 
according  to  Polybius,  livy,  am  Plutarch,  he  used  in  the  de- 
fence of  Syracuse  against  Marcellus,  consisting  of  tormenta, 
balistae,  catapults,  sagittarii^  scorpions,  cranes,  ftc;  6.  Hm 
burning  glasses,  with  which  he  set  fire  to  the  Roman  galUes ; 
7.  His  pneumatic  and  hydrostatic  engines,  concerning  which 
subjects  he  wrote  some  nooks,  according  to  Tsetses,  Pappus^ 
and  Tertullian ;  8.  His  sphere,  which  exhibited  the  celestial 
motions,  and  probably  many  others.  A  considerable  volume 
might  be  written  upon  the  curious  methods  and  inventiims  of 
Archimedes,  that  appear  in  his  mathematical  writings  now  ex« 
tant  only.  He  was  tne  first  who  squared  a  curvilineal  space, 
unless  Hippocrates  be  excepted  on  account  of  his  lines.  In  his 
time  the  conic  sections  were  admitted  into  geometry,  and  he 
amdied  himself  closely  to  the  measuring  of  them,  as  well  as 
omer  figures.  Accordingly  he  determmed  the  relations  of 
spheres,  spheroids,  and  conoids  to  cylinders  and  cones ;  and 
^e  relations  of  parabolas  to  rectilineal  planes,  whose  auadrsr 
tures  had  long  before  been  determined  by  Euclid.  He  has  Idft 
US  also  his  attempts  upon  the  circle ;  he  proved  that  a  circle  is 
equal  to  a  right  angled  triangle,  whose  base  is  equal  to  the 
circumferencc,  and  its  altitude  equal  to  the  radius ;  and  conse- 
aoently,  that  its  area  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  of  half  the 
oiameter,  and  half  the  circumference ;  thus  reducing  the  quad** 
nture  of  the  circle  to  the  determination  of  the  ratio  between 
the  diameter  and  circumference,  which  determination  however 
has  never  yet  been  done.    Being  disappointed  of  tfie  exact 
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quadrature  of  the  circle,  for  want  of  the  recti^cation  of  its  cir- 
cumference, which  all  his  methods  would  not  effect,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  assign  an  useful  approximation  to  it :  this  he  effected 
by  the  numeral  calculation  of  the  perimeters  of  the  inscribed 
and  circumscribed  regular  polygons ;  from  which  calculation  it 
appears  that  the  perimeter  of  the  circumscribed  regular  poly- 
gon of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  sides  is  to  the  diameter  in 
a  less  ratio  than  that  of  34  or  4S  to  1 ;  and  that  the  perimeter 
of  the  inscribed  polygon  of  nhiety-six  sides  is  to  the  diameter 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  34t  to  1 ;  and  consequently  that 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  lies  between 
these  two  ratios.  Now  the  first  ratio  of  3j  to  I,  reduced  to 
whole  numbers,  gives  that  of  22  to  7,  for  3| :  1 : :  132 :  7,  which 
therefore  is  nearly  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diam^ 
ter.  From  this  ratio  between  the  circumference  and  the  diame* 
ter,  Archimedes  computed  the  approximate  area  of  the  cirde, 
and  he  found  that  it  is  to  the  scjuare  of  the  diameter,  as  elenen 
is  to  fourteen.  He  determined  also  the  relation  between  tlie 
circle  and  ellipse,  with  that  of  their  similar  parts.  And  it  is 
probable  that  he  likewise  attempted  the  hyperbolea ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  met  with  any  success,  since  ap- 
proximations to  its  area  are  all  that  can  be  given  by  the  YaricNis 
methods  that  have  since  been  invented. 

Besides  these  figures  he  determined  the  measures  of  the 
spiral  described  by  a  point  moving  uniformly  along  a  right  Enei 
the  line  at  the  same  time  revolving  with  a  uniform  angular  mo- 
tion, determining  the  proportion  of  its  area  to  that  of  the  cir- 
cumscribed circle,  as  slao  the  proportion  of  their  sectors. 
Throughout  the  whole  works  of  this  great  man,  we  every  where 
perceive  the  deepest  design,  and  tlie  finest  invention.  He 
seems  to  have  been,  with  Euclid,  exceedingly  careful  of  ad- 
mitting into  his  demonstrations  nothing  but  principles  perfectly 
geometrical  and  unexceptionable ;  and  although  his  most  gene- 
ral method  of  demonstrating  the  relations,  of  curved  figures  to 
str  ight  ones,  l>e  by  inscribing  i>olygons  in  them ;  yet  to  deter- 
mine those  relations,  he  does  not  increase  the  number,  and 
diminish  the  magnitude,  of  the  sides  of  the  nolvffon  ad  itf/hi* 
turn  ;  but  from  ttiis  plain  fundamental  principle  allowed  in  Eu- 
cUd  s  IrLlements,  viz.  that  any  (quantity  may  be  so  often  multi- 
plied, or  added  to  itself,  as  that  the  result  shall  exceed  any 
proposed  finite  quantity  of  the  same  kind,  he  proves  that  to 
deny  his  figures  to  have  the  proposed  relations  would  invohe 
an  absurdity.  And  when  he  demonstrated  many  geometrical 
properties,  particularly  in  the  parabola,  by  means  of  oettain 
progressions  of  numbers,  who<^?  terms  are  similar  to  the  in* 
scril)ed  figures ;  this  M*as  still  done  without  considering 
series  as  continued  ad  infinitum^  and  then  coUectinff  or  tun  ^ 
up  the  terms  of  such  infinite  series.     There  havelbeen  variov 
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^tioDs  of  the  existina;  writings  of  Archimedes ;  but  the  guMt 
Stmplete  of  any  is  ue  ma^iificent  editioa,  in  folio,  lately 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  17^  Thia  edition 
•ru  prepared  ready  for  the  press  by  the  learned  Joseph  To- 
lelli,  of  Verona,  and  in  that  state  preeented  to  the  univwri^ 
»f  Oxford.  The  Latin  translation  is  a  new  one.  Torelli  also 
rrote  a  preface,  acomnentar)'  on  some  of  the  pieces,  and  notes 
•II  the  whole.  An  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  To- 
elli  is  prefixed  by  Clement  Sibiliali.  And  at  the  end  a  large 
ppendix  is  added,  in  two  parts ;  the  first  being  a  commentary 
Ji  Archimedes's  paper  upon  bodies  that  float  on  fluids,  by  the 
ler.  Adam  Robertson,  of  Christ  Church  college ;  and  the 
itter  is  a  large  collecdon  of  various  readings  in  the  manuscript 
rorks  of  Archimedes,  found  in  the  library  of  the  late  King  of 
France,  and  of  another  ;it  Florence,  as  collated  with  the  Basil 
dition  above-mentioned. 

APOLLONIUS,  of  Perga,  a  city -in  Pamphylia,  was  a 
elebrated  geometrician,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Suergetes,  about  B.C.  240,  being  about  sixty  years  after  Eu- 
lid,  and  thirty  years  later  than  Archimedes.  He  studied  a 
}ng  time  in  Alexandria,  under  the  disciples  of  Euclid;  and 
Aerwards  he  composed  several  curious  and  ingenious  geome- 
rkal  works,  of  which  only  his  books  of  conic  secdons  are  now 
xtant,  and  even  those  not  perfect.  For  it  appears  firom  the 
uthor's  dedicatory  episde  to  Eudemus,  a  geometrician  in  Per- 
;a)nus,  that  this  work  consisted  of  eight  books,  only  seven  of 
'hich  however  have  come  down  to  us. 

From  the  collccdons  of  Pappus,  and  the  commentaries  of 
iutocius,  it  appears  that  Apollonius  was  the  author  of  various 
•ieces  in  geometry,  on  account  of  which  he  acquired  the  title 
f  the  great  geometrician.  His  work  on  conies  was  the  principa] 
f  them.  Home  have  thought  that  Apollonius  appropriated  the 
rritings  and  discoveries  of  Archimedes;  Heracliiis,  who  wrote 
be  Ufe  of  Arciiimedes,  aflirms  it,  though  Eutociua  endeavours 
1  refute  him.  Although  it  should  be  allowed  a  groundless 
up|>osition,  that  Archimedes  was  the  first  who  wrote  upon 
omcs,  notwithstanding  his  treatise  on  conies  was  gready  es- 
wmed ;  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  Apollonius  would  avail 
tmself  of  the  writings  of  that  author  as  well  as  others  who 
ad  gone  before  him ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  allowed 
le  honour  of  explaining  a  difficult  subject  better  than  had 
een  done  before,  having  made  several  improvements  both  in 
iTchimedes's  problems,  and  in  EucUd.  His  work  upon  conies 
■w  doubtless  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind  among  the  ancients, 
Dd  in  some  respects  among  the  modems  also.  Before  Ap<J- 
ains,  it  had  been  customary,  aa  we  are  informed  by  Eutocnis, 
rt  the  writers  on  conies  to  require  three  different  sorts  of 
imes  to  cut  the  three  diiferent  sections  from ;  vii.  the  para- 
VOL.  I.  P  p 
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bola  from  a  right  angled  cone,  the  ellipse  from  an  aeuSe,  and 
the  hyperbola  from  an  obtuse  cone,  b^use  Aey  alwmji  sop 
posed  the  sections  made  by  a  plane  cuttii^  the  cones  to  be 
perpendicular  to  the  side  of  them ;  but  Apoftmius  eol  Us  sec- 
tions aU  from  any  one  cone,  by  only  varying  the  indnatioii  «r 
position  of  the  cutting  nlane ;  an  improvement  that  has  faeea 
followed  by  all  other  authors  since  his  time.  But  dmk  An^ 
modes  was  acquainted  with  the  same  mamisr  of  GOttiBig  airr 
cone,  is  sufficiently  proved  against  Eutodos,  Pappus^  and 
others,  by  GKiido  tJbaldrus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  coMBieg* 
tary  on  the  second  book  of  Archimedes's  £qinpoiideranta% 
published  at  Pisa  in  1588. 

The  first  four  books  of  ApoUonius's  conies  only  faav«  eons 
down  to  us  in  their  original  Greek  language;  but  the  iiSKt 
three,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  in  an  Arabic  versioii ;  and 
the  eighth  not  at  all*  These  have  been  commented  iqpon^ 
translated,  and  published  by  various  authors.  Pappus,  in  his 
mathematical  collections,  has  left  some  account  oi  his  various 
works,  with  notes  and  comments  upon  them,  and  particidariy 
on  the  conies.  And  Eutocius  wrote  a  regular  elaborate  oohh 
mentary  on  the  propositions  of  several  of  the  books  off  the 
conies. 

A  neat  edition  of  the  first  four  books  in  Latin  was  puWishsil 
by  Dr.  Barrow,  in  4to.  at  London,  in  1675.  A  magaUaMl 
edition  of  all  the  books  was  published  in  folio,  by  Dr.  ffalflj, 
at  Oxford,  in  1710;  together  with  tiie  Lemmas  of  Bupoib 
and  the  commentaries  of  Eutocius.  The  first  four  in  <mtk 
and  Latin,  but  the  latter  four  in  Latin  only,  the  eighth  book 
being  restored  by  himself. 

ATHENiSuS,  an  ancient  mathematician,  who  fived  about 
B.  C.  SOO.  A  tract  of  bis  on  warlSce  machines  was  printed  it 
Paris  in  1693. 


PAINTING. 

CLESIDES,  a  Greek  painter,  who  lived  about  B.C.  876, 
under  Antiochus  L  He  revenged  the  injury  he  had  recdved 
firom  queen  Stratonice,  by  representing  her  in  the  arms  of  s 
fisherman.  However  indecent  the  painter  might  represent  Ac 
queen,  she  was  drawn  with  such  personal  beautv,  that  die 
preserved  the  piece,  and  liberally  rewarded  die  artist. 

METRODORUS,  a  famous  pamter  and  phifesoph^,  foo^ 
rished  B.C.  171.  He  was  sent  bv  the  Athenians  to  Panhis 
.^jniUus,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  had  demanded  a 
painter  and  philosopher ;  die  former  to  paint  hb  lennples^  ioA 
the  latter  to  mstruct  his  children.  Metrodoras  gave  nm  satis* 
faction  in  both  caj^ities. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

SOSTRATUS,  the  most  eminent  architect  of  his  time,  was 
A  natiye  of  Gruidos,  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  flourished  in  the  third 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  patronage  which  he 
oiet  with,  caused  him  to  be  denominated  the  friend  of  kings ; 
ind  he  was  in  particular  favour  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
Knrereign  of  Egypt.  He  is  celebrated  in  history  likewise  for 
he  terraces^  supported  on  arcades,  which  adorned  his  native 
dty,  and  the  famous  Pharos,  the  light-house  of  Alexandria, 
¥hich  was  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  He 
ransmitted  his  name  to  posterity  by  an  inscription  on  this  light- 
louse,  in  the  Greek  language,  of  which  the  translation  is, 
^  Sostratus,  the  son  of  Dexiphanes,  dedicates  this  to  the  gpdsg 
he  protectors  of  navigators.^ 


9> 


MEDICINE. 


SERAPION,  of  Alexandria,  lived  about  the  year  B.  C.  280, 
uid  is  affirmed  by  Celsus  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  em- 

Eyric  sect  of  physicians,  and  accused- by  Galen  of  vaunting 
imself,  and  of  mal-treating  the  character  of  Hippocrates. 
AREAGATHUS,  a  Greek  physician,  who  flfourished  B.  C. 
869.     He  practised  with  repute  at  Rome,  till,  for  making  use 
of  caustics  and  the  knife,  he  was  banished. 


.J  • 


PERIOD  XIV. 

FROM  PTOLEMY  PHILOMETOR  TO  SPAKTACU8. 

[B.  C.  200.] 

REMARKABLE  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


B.C. 

194  Sparta  and  Hither  Spain  subdaed  by  the  Romans. 

192  A  census  at  Rome.    The  namber  of  citizens,  243,704. 

191  Antiochufl  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Thermopylas. 

190  The  first  Roman  army  enters  Asia,  and  from  the  spoils  of  Anftodis 

brings  the  Asiatic  Jaxury  first  to  Rome. 
188  The  Spartans  obliged  to  renounce  the  Institutions  of  Lycaigvs. 
179  A  census  at  Rome  :  273,244  citizens. 
173  The  Jewish  high-priesthood  sold  by  Antiochns  Epiphanes. 
170  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  plundered  by  Antiochus. 
169  A  census  at  Rome :  212,805  citizens. 

168  Macedon  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.     TM  M 

library  erected  at  Rome. 

169  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  purified  by  Judas  Maccabsens. 
164  A  census  at  Rome :  327,032  citizens. 

162  Hipparchus  began  bis  astronomical  obserrations  at  Rhodes. 

161  Philosophers  and  rhetoricians  banished  from  Rome. 

149  The  third  Punic  war  commenced. 

146  Corinth  destroyed.    Carthage  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Roaasi. 

143  Hipparchus  began  his  new  cycle  of  the  moon,  consisting  of  11I/B6 

days. 
141  The  Numantine  war  commenced. 
136  The  History  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 
133  Numantia  destroyed  by  Scipio. 
124  A  census  at  Rome :  390,736  citizens. 
105  The  Cirobri  and  Tentones  defeated  the  Romans. 
102  The  Teutones  and  Ambrones  defeated  by  Marius. 


This  period  presents  us  with  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Giedc  em- 
pire in  the  declining  states  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 

The  general  state  of  the  world  B.  C.  i&  was  as  followi:— 
In  Asia  were  the  empires  of  India,  Parthia,  and  Sjria,  widi  Ae 
lesser  states  of  Armenia,  Pontus,  &c^  in  which  we  nraat  addthttef 
Arabia,  which  during  the  sixth  period  had  become  of  aoine  eoMe* 
quence,  and  had  maintained  its  independence  from  the  dagw  of  Ui. 
mael,  the  son  of  Abraham.  In  Africa  were  the  l^n^giln^B^■  of  l^rnt 
and  Ethiopia;  The  Carthaginian  territories,  now  iubgecl  t» thaao- 
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mmiu,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Numidla,  Mauritania,  and  Getulia,  ready 
to  be  awalloned  up  by  the  aame  ambitious  and  insatiable  power,  now 
that  Carthage  was  destroyed,  which  had  served  aa  a  barrier  against  it. 
To  the  south  lay  some  unknown  and  barbarous  nations,  secure  by 
their  situation  and  insigniiicance,  rather  than  their  strength,  or  dis- 
tance from  Rome.  In  Europe  we  find  none  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  arms,  except  the  Gauls,  Germans,  and  some  nations  in 
Spain.  These  were  brave  indeed;  but,  through  want  of  military 
■kill,  incapable  of  contending  with  audi  masters  in  the  art  of  war  aa 
the  Romans  then  were. 

The  Spaniards  had,  indeed,  been  subdued  by  Scipio  Africanust 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  but  tn  B.  C,  155  they  revolted  ;  and, 
under  the  conduct  of  one  ViriatTius,  formerly  a  robber,  held  out  for  a 
long  time  against  all  the  armies  the  Romaits  could  send  into  Spain. 
Him  the  consul  Ctepio  caused  to  be  murdered,  about  B.  C.  138,  be- 
cause he  found  it  impossible  to  reduce  him  by  force.  Numantia  de- 
fied the  whole  Roman  power  for  six  years  longer  ;  till  at  last,  by  dint 
of  numbers,  perseverance,  and  treachery,  the  inhabitanta,  reduced  to 
extremity  by  famine,  set  fire  to  llicir  houses,  and  perished  in  the 
flames,  or  killed  one  another ;  so  that  not  one  remained  to  grace  the 
Iriumph  of  the  conqueror ;  and  this  for  a  time  quieted  the  rest  of  the 
Spaniards. 

About  this  time,  Attalus,  kii^ofPergamus,  left  by  will  the  Roman 
people  heirs  to  all  his  goods,  upon  wliich  they  immediately  seized 
on  his  kingdom,  as  part  of  those  good^,  and  reduced  it  to  a  Roman 
province,  under  the  name  of  Asia  Proper.  Thus  they  continued  to 
enlarge  their  dominions  on  every  side,  ivitbout  the  least  regard  to  jus- 
tice, to  the  means  they  employed,  or  the  miseries  they  brought  upon 
the  conquered  people.  In  B.  C.  122  the  Balearic  islands,  now  called 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica,  were  subdued,  and  the  inhabitants  exter- 
minated ;  and  soon  after,  several  of  the  nations  beyond  the  Alps  were 
obliged  lo  submit. 

In  Africa  llie  crimes  ofJugurtha  soon  gave  these  ambitious  repub- 
licans an  opportunity  of  conquering  the  kingdoms  of  Numidia  and 
Mauritania ;  and  indeed  this  is  almost  the  only  war  in  which  we  find 
the  Romans  engaged,  where  their  pretensions  had  the  least  colour  of 
iusiice,  though  in  no  case  whatever  could  a  nation  show  more  dege- 
aeracy  llian  tlic  Romans  did  on  this  occasion.  The  event  of  it  was 
the  total  rod;"-lion  of  Numidia,  about  the  year  B.  C.  105  ;  but  Mau- 
ritania and  Getulia  prt.-scrved  tlicir  liberty  for  some  time  longer.  In 
(he  east,  the  cnijiire  of  Syria  continued  daily  to  decline,  by  which 
means  the  Jews  had  not  only  an  opportunity  of  recovering  their 
liberty,  but  even  of  becoming  almost  as  powerful,  or  at  least  of  ex- 
tending their  dominions  as  far  as  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 
Fbe  Syrian  empire  was  still  further  reduced  by  the  civil  disscntions 
Mtween  the  two  brothers,  Antiochus  Gryphos  and  Antioebus  Cyzice- 
ins,  during  which  the  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  and  Gaza,  de- 
Jared  themselves  independent ;  and  in  other  cities  tyrants  started  up, 
iriio  refused  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power-  litis  happened  about 
S.  C  100;  and  seventeen  years  after,  the  whole  was  reduced  by 
rigtanes,  king  of  Armenia.    On  bis  defeat  by  the  Romans,  the  latter 
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reduced  Syria  to  a  province  of  their  empbe.  The  Idngdflin  ef  hfmn 
niaitsdf,  with  those  of  PontuSy  Cappadoeia»  and  Bilhymab  aftwihwri 
the  same  &te. 


GOTERNMBNT. 

PTOLEMY  PHILOMETOR  and  PTOLEMT  PHTB- 
CON,  both  minors  at  their  fietther's  decease.  FhOoaietor,  at 
the  age  of  six,  was  declared  successor  to  the  crown  of  Eignl^ 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Cleopatra.  She  hsa  toe 
conduct  ofthe  regency  during  eight  years ;  but  after  her  it$& 
the  yoimg  king  was  ^hroned,  and  lus  brother  Fhyscon  wm 
declared  sovereign.  Fhvscon,  who  assumed  the  name  dT  Eimp* 
getes  II.,  was  eiqpelled  by  Antiochus,  who  placed  PhOomatpr 
on  the  throne.  The  two  brothers  wevt  then  perauaded  to  nig^ 
in  conjunction.  They  did  not,  b(  ^ever,  live  in  coneocd,  and 
Physcon  dethroned  his  brother.  The  latter  proeeedcd  to 
Rome  in  a  mean  garb,  and  with  a  few  attendants^  in  order  to 
excite  compassion ;  and  represent  ng  his  wrongs  befote  At 
senate,  they  deputed  two  of  their  bodv  to  conduct  Um  beefc 
and  restore  him.  They  accommodatea  the  diflference  faj  de- 
creeing the  possession  of  Egypt  to  Philometer,  and  that  ef 
Lybia  and  (>rene  to  Physcon.  The  latter,  afterward^  ly 
a  joiumey  to  Kome,  obtained  a  decree  for  the  additjoo  of  Cy- 
prus to  his  share,  which  island  bad  before  been  conunoQ  to  w 
brot)iers.  Philometor,  not  choosing  to  acquiesce  in  1]&e  decna 
whic^  deprived  him  of  his  share  of  Cyprus,  opposed  hia  ke* 
ther  with  an  armed  force  in  the  island,  and  took  him  piiamMV* 
In  this  case  he  displayed  a  truly  fraternal  spirttf  and  not  oiil^ 
pardoned  the  hostility,  but  restored  to  hkn  Xgrbia  and  Cjitm, 
which  he  had  lost,  and  added  some  territories  m  lieu  of  Cypnik 
After  this,  Philometor  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Alezandar 
Balas,  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  in  the  year  B.  C.  146.  Pliilo- 
metor  is  highly  extolled  by  historians,  both  for  his  benevdenee 
and  clemency.  By  his  wife  and  sister,  Cleopatra,  he  left  a  aoe 
and  two  daughters. 

Upon  the  death  of  Phflometor,  Physcon  prepared  to  assert  hb 
claim  to  the  succession.  By  the  mediation  of  tne  Roman  ambas* 
sador,  an  accommodation  was  efiected,  on  condition  that  Fhjsooa 
should  marry  Cleopatra,  and  rei^  jointly  with  her,  wfafklier  aoa 
should  be  considered  as  heir  to  me  throne*  Physcon,  howieWi 
murdered  the  son  on  the  very  day  of  the  nuptials ;  and  the  r^mik^ 
der  ofthe  reign  is  represented  by  historians  as  one  of  die  mvt 
sanguinary  that  ever  afflicted  the  human  race*  fife  ao  dnntif' 
lated  Alexandria  by  his  bloody  executions  that  he  was  oHfaad 
to  invite  strangers  from  all  parts  to  re-people  it.  It  woaldfmi* 
gust  the  reader  to  mention  but  a  small  portion  of  I  le  crad 
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irhkh  he  perpetrated*  He  lived  fiie  scdutge  of  this'  hnifaM 
race,  and  me  curse  of  hid  own  people,  till  the  year  B.C.  117. 
Tyrant  as  he  was,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  pa- 
tron and  promoter  of  learning,  and  even  such  a  phyficient  hi 
letters  as  to  have  obtained  the  title  Of  Ptolemy  the  Philolo^t. 
He  enriched  the  Alexandrian  library  with  a  ffreat  number  of 
books,  collected  at  a  vast  expense ;  and  himsdf  composed  an 
historical  work,  regarded  as  a  commentary  on  Homer. 

PTOLEMY,  simamed  LATHYRUS,  from  an  excrescence 
oti  his  nose,  succeeded  his  father,  Physoon,  as  king  of  Erjrpt. 
He  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  his  mother,  Cleo- 
patra, who  reigned  conjointly  with  him,  expeUed  him  from 
Cjrprus,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  brotblnfi 
Ptolemy  Alexander,  her  favourite  son.  Lath3rrus,  banished 
from  Egypt,  became  king  of  Cjrpnrs ;  and  soon  after  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  make  war  against  Aleiit- 
ander  Jannaeus,  king  of  Judea,  tnrough  whose  assistance  and 
intrigue  he  had  been  expelled  by  Cleopatra.  The  Jewish 
monarch  was  conquered,  and  fifty  thousand  of  his  men  wei'e 
left  on  the  field  of  battle.  Lathyrus,  after  he  had  e:tercised 
the  greatest  cruelty  upon  the  Jews,  and  ^ade  Tai)^  attempts  to 
tecover  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  retired  to  C^pifus  till  th^  death 
df  his  brother  Alexander  restored  him  to  his  Aative  dottliilioiis. 
Some  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  refused  to  adknoirledte  hhn  at 
their  sovereign  ;  and  Thebes,  fbr  its  obstinacy,  was  clo^ly  be« 
si^TOd  for  three  successive  years,  and  from  a  powerful  and  po- 
pulous city,  it  was  reduced  to  ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  Lathyrus  was  called  upon  to  assist  the  Romans  with  a 
navy,  for  the  conquest  of  Athens;  but  Lucullus,  who  had  been 
sent  to  obtain  the  desired  supply,  though  received  with  kingly 
honours,  was  dismissed  with  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  an- 
swers, and  the  monarch  refused  to  part  with  troops  which  he 
deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  kingdom.  La- 
thyri!s  died  81  years  before  the  Christian  era,  ailer  a  reign 
of  thirty-five  years  since  the  death  of  his  father,  Phys^6ti> 
eleven  of  which  he  had  passed  with*  his  mother,  Cleopatra,  on 
the  Egyptian  throne,  eighteen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven  after  his 
mother's  death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  daughter,  Cleo- 
patra, whom  Alexander,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  by 
Jkieans  of  the  dictator  Sylla,  soon  after  married  and  murdered. 

ALEXANDER  L,  king  of  Egypt,  the  son  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon,  reigned  conjointly  with  his  mother,  Cleopatra,  for 
eighteen  years,  till  finding,  or  pretending,  that  she  was  con- 
spiring against  him,  he  put  her  to  death  B.  C.  106,  whereupon 
ttie  people  expelled  the  parricide,  and  he  was  slain  that  same 
year  at  Cyi)rus. 

PTOLEMY  APION,  a  natural  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcoh, 
who  was  made  king  of  Cyrene,  where  he  jDpign^d  twenty  years^ 
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and  a^  his  death  left  his  dondnicmt  to  die  BooMBib  lAa'UMi 

more  than  usualgenerosity  declared  the  people  fine* 

ALEXANDER  II.,  long  of  Effypt,  eon  of  Akmler  L 
was  placed  on  the  throne,  upon  the  death  of  his  iincb  Ffeokajf 
Lathyrus,  by  Sylla.  He  began  hia  rei^  by  the  nmider  «f  1m 
wife  and  cousin  Berenice.  After  a  reign  of  flftieen  yens  lie 
was  expelled,  B.  C.  65;  and  died  soon  after  at  l^fie* 

ANTIOCHUS  VL,  king  of  Syria,  was  simamed  EwAtm 
or  noble.  His  father,  Alexander  Balas,  entrusted  him  to  the 
care  of  Malcus,  an  Arabian ;  and  he  receired  die  crawB  tnm 
Tr]rphon,  in  opposition  to  his  brother  Demetrius,  irfun  At 
people  hated.  Before  he  had  been  a  year  on  the  throney  Tn^ 
phon  murdered  him,  B.  C.  143,  and  reigned  in  his  plaee  nr 
three  years. 

DEMETRIUS,  simamed  NICATOR,  or  eoamBratywm 
the  son  of  Soter,  and  succeeded  Alexander  Balas,  wnom  heci* 
pelled  by  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  He 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  wife  off 
Demetrius  gave  himself  up  to  Toluptuousness,  and  4 
his  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  his  fovourites.  At  that 
pretended  son  of  Salas,  called  Antiochus  Tryphon, 
part  of  Syria,  and  Demetrius,  to  oppose  his  antagonist 
an  alliance  with  the  Jews,  and  marched  into  the  eas^ 
was  taken  by  the  Parthians.  Phraates,  king  of  Partlria, 
him  his  daughter  Rhodogyne  in  marriage ;  and  deopatm 
so  incensed  at  this  new  connection  that  she  gave  henelf 'iqito 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  her  brother-in-law,  and  married  hin.  B* 
detes  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Parthians,  and 
trius  regained  the  possession  of  his  kingdom.  His  pviie 
oppressions  rendered  him  odious ;  his  subjects  asked  a  kfa^ 
the  house  of  Seleucus  from  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  ^.  ISf/jfkt 
and  Demetrius,  unable  to  resist  his  enemies,  fled  to 


which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  Cleopatra.    The  jpiBt 


were  shut,  on  his  approach,  by  Cleopatra:  and  he 
by  the  governor  of  Tyre,  whither  he  fled  for  mrotectioob  Bw  GL 
123.    He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Zebma,  anodwi      ' 
tended  son  of  Balas,  whom  Ptolemy  raised  to  the  thtooft. 

ALEXANDER  ZEBINA,  king  of  Syria,  ao 
who  founding  upon  a  former  imposture,  claimed  ridil'to  At 
monarchy  of  Syria,  by  pretending  to  be  the  son  of  Aleaate 
Balas ;  and  being  assisted  by  Physcon,  the  tyrant  off  B|gfpi^ 
defeated  and  put  to  flight  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  lefoiMlll 
his  stead  for  two  years,  but  was  slain  by  that  monavwMM^ 
Antiochus  Gryphus,  B.  C.  123. 

PTOLEMY,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Laliqm% 


was  made  kins  of  Cyprus,  but  was  unjustly  deprived  «f  it  WAi 
Romans,  on  which  he  jpoisoned  himsdH  Cato  wia'afttlMplii 
of  the  f<urces  in  this  villainous  transadioii.    Th§-'  '^^ 
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^^■U|fAey  plundered  the  island  amounted  to  the  enormoiu 

HBwl.35tJ.S-X)/.  sterling. 

^SVTOLEMY  AULETES,  an  Ulegitimate  son  of  Lathyrus. 
This  touaica!  prince  derived  his  cognomen  of  Auletes,  the  flute 
player,  trom  his  excessive  attachment  to  that  instrument.  He 
liiul  such  an  0[>iiuon  of  his  own  abilities  as  to  institute  musical 
contests  at  his  palaces,  and  had  there  the  courage  to  dispute 
the  prize  pubUcly,  with  the  first  musicians  of  his  time ;  and  as 
the  drosij  of  players  on  the  flute  among  the  ancients  was  pecu- 
liar to  thMV  profession,  this  prince  submitted  to  wear  the  robe, 
the  buskins,  the  crown,  and  even  the  bandage  and  veil.  His 
violent  passion  for  music,  and  for  the  company  of  mtisicians^ 
gained  him  the  name  of  the  tieio  bacchus. 

A  melancholy  truth  forces  itself  upon  the  mind  in  reading 
die  history  of  this  prince,  and  that  of  the  emperor  Nero,  whom 
he  very  much  resembled,  which  is,  that  if  the  neart  is  depraved^ 
mnic  has  not  the  power  to  correct  it.  And  tboush  these  mu- 
ncal  princes  obtiined  prizes  in  the  public  games,  Uiey  acquired 
DO  honour  to  themselves,  nor  did  they  reflect  any  upon  the 
nrofession  of  music.  As  his  predecessor  by  hia  inll  had  left 
OM  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  the  Romans,  Auletes  knew  that  he 
flould  not  be  firmly  established  on  his  throne,  without  the  ap- 
fSobation  of  tlic  Roman  senate.  He  was  successfiil  io  lus 
■lifilications,  and  Cssar,  who  was  then  consul,  and  in  want  of 
WKBBej,  establislied  his  succession,  and  granted  him  the  alliance 
frfidte  Romans  iifter  he  had  received  the  enormous  sum  of 
(rinot  162,.)()0/.  sterling.  But  these  measures  rendered  him 
wnoftular  nt  home,  and  when  he  had  sufTered  the  Romans 
qmetly  to  iitke  possession  of  Cyprus,  the  Egyptians  revolted, 
and  AuletcJi  ums  obliged  to  fiy  from  his  kingdom,  and  seek 
protection  anion:;  the  ino^t  powerful  of  his  allies.  His  com- 
plaints Here  liL-anl  at  Rome  at  tirAt  with  indtfTercnce,  and  the 
murder  of  "no  liiniilred  iiohlcmcn  of  Alexandria,  whom  the 
Egyptians  Ji.sd  sLiit  to  justify  their  proceedings  before  the 
Roman  s^'ii^tti',  rvi!ik'r<'d  him  iinpopulai'aud  suspected.  Pomjicy, 
however,  mi]i|"ii!<\|  his  cause,  and  the  senate  decreed  to  re- 
estabhsli  AuIiIls  nn  ills  throne ;  but  as  they  proceeded  slowly 
in  the  exccuiioii  nf  tluir  pliuis,  the  monarch  retired  from  Rome 
to  Ephcfus,  uhi'i'i.-  lie  lay  concealed  for  some  time  in  the  tem- 
ple of  1  )ian;i.  1  >urlrig  his  absence  from  Alexandria,  his  daugh- 
ter Bcri'iiic'c  Ind  made  jicrsulf  absolute,  and  estahhshcd  her- 
self on  the  thirine  l»y  a  marriage  with  Archelaus,  a  priest  of 
BeUona's  temple  at  Coniana,  but  the  was  soon  driven  from 
£gypt,  when  G.ihinius,  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  ap- 
proached to  replace  Auletes  on  his  tlirOne.  Auletes  was  no 
sooner  restored  to  power  than  he  sacrihced  to  his  ambition  his 
daughter  Berenice,  anil  behaved  with  the  greatest  ingratitude 
IUBtl}^,peifidy  tu  Rabiricis,  a  Roman  who  had  supplied  nim  with 
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money  when  expelled  from  his  kingdom.  AttleM  tiieddbvit 
years  after  his  restoration,  about  five  years  before  die  Christiaa 
era.  He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  And  by  his  iM  or» 
dered  the  eldest  of  his  sons  to  many  the  eldest  of  hk  Aikm, 
and  to  ascend  with  her  the  vacant  tnrone.  As  thete  dfldtai 
were  youns,  the  dying  monarch  recommended  them  to  dU$  pn>* 
tection  and  pateiiial  care  of  the  Romakis,  and  aoo^vrdiilgif 
Pompey  the  Great  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  be  tUiBil 
patron  and  their  guardian.  Their  reign  was  as  tutfoideHI  tm  ihik 
of  their  predeceissors,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  no  imooteoiMNi 
event,  only  we  may  observe  that  the  voung  queen  wis  Ike 
Cleopatra  who  soon  aft;er  became  so  celebrated  tts  'Mum  Ae 
mistress  of  Julius  C»sar,  the  wife  of  Mark  Antoily,  an  dtt 
last  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  of  the  family  of  LangUs. 

BERENICE,  daughter  of  Ptolethv  Auletes,  kuig  of  Bnp^ 
succeeded  her  father  before  his  death.  This  banished  jmiee 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  and  Pompejr  itMM 
him.    Berenice,  to  support  herself  on  the  throne,  idhirfed  i 

Srince,  whose  name  was  Seleucus,  descended  from  the  kisgs  iff 
vria,  and  admitted  him  to  her  nuptial  bed>  and  to  heir  toepfftL 
Sne  was  soon  weary  of  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  She  la/tiA 
cast  her  eye  on  Archelaus,  who  married  her,  and  put  haMdf 
at  the  head  of  her  troops  to  repulse  the  Romans,  ffe  iM 
killed  in  battie.  Ptolemy  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  pitt  Hi 
rebellious  daughter  Berenice  to  death. 

PTOLEMY  DIONYSIUS  or  BACCHUS,  king  of  Egj^ 
son  of  Auletes,  ascended  the  throne  with  his  sister  deofMliii^ 
whom  he  married,  according  to  the  will  of  his  father*  FcAMM 
the  Great,  who  had  been  his  guardian,  fled  into  Egypt afwiil 
defeat  at  Pharsalia,  and  was  murdered  by  him.  Ptmemfg  lAi 
was  no  more  faithftil  to  Caesar,  than  he  had  been  to  \M  tMl 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Rmmh^ 
B.  C.  46. 

ARCHELAUS,  who  married  Berenice,  and  made  lillimlf 
king  of  Egypt ;  a  dignity  he  enjoyed  only  six  months,  as  he  IM 
killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Gabinius,  B.C.  56.  He  had 
priest  of  Comana  by  Pompey. 

We  shall  now  take  notice  of  the  Jews  of  this  period  t 
which  we  return  to  the  Syrians,  &c. 

SIMON  MACCAByEUS,  sumamed  Thassi,  die  Ml  tf 
Mattathias,  and  brother  of  Judas  and  Jonathmi,  iMM  dttt 
prince  and  pontiff  of  the  Jews.  He  gave  proofs  of  fais 
in  the  battie  between 'Judas  Maccabseus  and  Ni^^'OTy  (j^i 
yiii.  2S,  23.)  and  on  another  occasion,  {2  Mace.  :drir.  tT»] 
consequence  of  his  judgment  and'Valour,  which  on 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  he  was  made  governor  of 
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of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  from  Tyre  to  the  frondere  of  Egy]^. 
His  administration  was  singularly  prudent,  and  it  was  his  gieat 
object  to  render  his  nation  prosperous  and  secure.  Widi  this 
view,  he  made  a  harbour  at  Jaffa,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
trade  of  the  Jews,  and  he  extended  the  limits  of  his  country  $ 
he  also  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans  and 
the  Lacedaemonians;  and  the  whole  Jewish  nation  acknow* 
iedged  their  obligations  to  him  by  various  tokens  of  respect, 
and  particularly  by  recompensing  him  and  his  children  as  per- 

Gttual  prince  and  pontiff  of  their  nation*  When  Demetrius 
icator  was  taken  by  the  Parthians,  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria, 
and  brother  of  Demetrius,  applied  to  him  for  succour  against 
Tryphon,  and  not  only  confirmed  the  grants  of  his  brother,  but 
allowed  him  the  privilege  of  coining  money,  remitted  to  him  afl 
debts  owing  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  declared  Jerusalem  to 
be  a  free  and  an  holy  city.  Simon  sent  him  men  and  monev  to 
assist  him  in  the  reduction  of  Dorea,  in  which  Tryphon  nad 
shut  himself  up.  But  Antiochus  would  not  receive  him,  nor 
would  he  confirm  the  articles  of  his  treaty  with  Simon.  He 
also  demanded  the  surrender  of  several  places,  and  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  enter  Judea 
with  troops,  and  to  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  Simon  disremrded 
his  threats;  nevertheless  he  offered  a  hundred  talents  lor  the 
cities  of  Joppa  and  Gazara,  of  which  he  had  made  himself 
master,  because  they  occasioned  CTcat  calamities  to  his  coun- 
try. The  army  of  Antiochus,  which  he  had  sent  to  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  was  defeated  by  John  Hyrcan,  the  son 
of  Simon  ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  Simon  visited  the  cities 
of  Judea,  and  came  to  the  castle  of  Docus  or  Dagon,  where 
his  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  son  of  Ambubus,  resided.  But  Ptolemy, 
though  he  entertained  him  magnificently,  caused  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  entertainment,  to  be  massacred,  together  with  his 
two  sons  Mattathias  and  Judas,  hoping  thus  to  become  master 
of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  whole  coimtry.  But  John  Hyrcan  ar- 
rived at  Jerusalem  to  prevent  it. 

JOHN  HYRCAN  I.,  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews, 
was  the  son  of  Simon  Maccabaeus.  On  the  invasion  of  Judea 
by  the  Syrian  governor,  in  the  year  B.  C.  139,  he  and  his  bro- 
ther Judas  led  a  body  of  Troops,  who  entirely  defeated  the  in- 
vaders. After  his  father's  murder,  by  his  son-in-law,  Ptolemy, 
he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  declared  Simon*s  successor 
in  the  priesthood  and  sovereignty.  This  was  in  the  year  B.  C. 
1S5.  Antiochus  Sidctes  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  in- 
duced to  grant  a  peace  to  the  Jews,  upon  condition  of  their 
dismantling  the  city,  and  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 
B^can  afterwards  made  an  alliance  of  friendship  with  Antio^ 
dnia,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  war  against  Phraates,  king 
tt  Farthia,  in  which  he  did  much  service,  and  after  .the  death 
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of  AntiochuB,  he  took  advoDtaee  of  the  civil  dismuiooB  prenul- 
ing  in  Syria,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  vta^ibomag 
tovDS,  and  entirely  ahook  ofiT  all  dependi^ice  oq  diat  GCDwn. 
He  afterwards  became  the  aggressor,  and  made  conaidenifale 
conquests  for  his  country,  till  at  length  he  extended  lua  dcom- 
nion  not  only  over  Palestine,  hut  uso  over  Hut  province!  of 
Samaria  and  Galilee,  and  the  Jewish  state  appeared  irith  greate 
lustre  than  under  any  of  his  predecessors  rince  die  eaptiri^. 
He  was  zealous  for  his  religion,  and  attached  to  the  sect  of 
Pharisees,  but  a  quarrel  with  that  haughty  and  powerftil  body 
embittered  the  latter  period  of  his  liie.  He  died  in  the  ytu 
B.  C,  107.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aristobulua. 

ARISTOBULUS  I.,  the  son  of  John  Hyican,  wu  Ae 
first  king  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  iiom  the  captivity.  He 
"Was  also  the  first  who  united  the  royal  and  pontifical  dignkiek 
He  reigned  little  more  than  a  year,  and  died  B.  C.  105. 

ALEXANDER  JANNi^US,  king  and  high  priest  of  Oie 
Jews ;  a  bloody  tyrant,  who  after  a  complete  victory  obtained 
over  his  subjects,  had  the  barbarity,  not  only  to  cruciQr  800  cf 
them  iu  one  day,  at  Jerusalem,  but  to  increase  thair.  dytag 
agonies  in  that  state,  by  murdering  th^  wives  and  children  Iii 
their  sight,  while  he,  with  his  wives  and  concubines,  at  thnr 
banquet,  beheld  the  horrid  scene ;  notwithstanding  which,  Hb 
was  suffered  to  die  in  peace,  B.  C.  79. 

ALEXANDRA,  queen  of  Judea,  the  widow  and  succeam 
of  Alexander  Jannseus;  a  wise  and  virtuous  princess,  wbo^ 
contrary  to  the  example  of  her  husband,  studied  to  please  her 
subjects,  and  preserved  peace  and  prosperity  during  her  r&a, 
which  lasted  only  seven  years,  she  died  in  the  seventy-third 
yearof  her  age,  B.  C.  70. 

HYRCAN  II.,  high-priest  and  king  of  the  Jews,  was  eldest 
son  of  Alexander  Jannffius ;  but  at  the  death  of  his  &ther,  Im 
mother,  Alexandra,  took  the  reigns  of  government,  and  allotted 
to  him  the  succession  of  the  priesthood.  On  her  decease 
Hyrcan  was  declared  king,  but  being  of  a  quiet  and  nneata- 
prising  disposition,  he  was  quickly  dispossessed  of  lus  dignities 
and  reduced  to  a  private  stiition.  He  was  ^lerwards  persuaded 
by  Antipater  to  accompany  liim  to  Arabia,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  king  Aretas  to  restore  him.  The 
Romans,  gained  over  by  Aristobulus,  the,  brother  of  Hyrcai^ 
defeated  Aretas,  and  the  two  brothers  at  length  pleaded  tb^ 
cause  in  person  before  Pompey.  In  the  year  B.  C.  63,  Hyrctt: 
was  restored  to  his  pontifical  olfice,  with  the  title  of  primM^ 
but  he  was  divested  of  royalty,  and  mjule  tributary  to  Pomp^. 
He  lived  several  years  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans; 
and  was  very  much  lavoured  by  Cassar,  but  at  1  ngth  he  ^ 
into  the  hands  of  his  nephew,  Antigonus,  who  cut  olf  his  eait, 
in  order  to  incapacitate  nim  for  the  priesthood.    J  le  was  then 
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carried  into  I  \      ^ 

pHed  with  an  in  o  t 

resume  the  pc— in Jt—  were  i 

being  beheaded  by  the  tyi 
year  of  his  age. 

ARISTOBULUS  II.,  the  son  of  Alexander  JannsBus,  lung 
of  the  Jews,  succeeded  his  brother  Hyrcan,  B.C.  68,  and 
reigned  five  years,  when  he  was  dethroned  and  Hyrcan  re- 
stored. 

ANTIPATER,  an  Idumaean  of  illustrious  birth,  aad  pos- 
sessed of  great  riches  and  abilities.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion  into  which  the  two  brothers  Hyrcan  and  Aristobulus 
had  plunged  Judea,  by  their  contest  for  the  office  6f  high-priest, 
he  took  such  measures  as  to  gain  Hyrcan  that  office,  and  under 
his  government  to  obtain  the  absolute  direction  of  all  affidrs, 
while  his  great  abilities  and  application  to  business,  made  him 
so  considerable,  that  he  was  honoured  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  invested  with  the  royal  authority  in  form,  but  he  was  at 
last  poisoned  by  a  Jew  named  Malacnus,  forty-three  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  He  left,  among  his  other  children,  the 
£unous  Herod,  king  of  the  Jews. 

ALEXANDER  II.,  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus  the  second, 
king  of  the  Jews.  He  was  sent  prisoner  to  Rome  by  Pompey, 
with  his  father,  his  brother  Antigonus,  and  two  sisters.  On  being 
delivered  from  prison,  and  going  into  Judea,  he  raised  an  army, 
and  opposed  Hyrcan,  the  brother  of  Aristobulus,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Gabinius,  the  Roman  general,  and  sent  a  prisoner 
to  Rome.  Caesar  afterwards  restored  him  to  liberty,  in  hope 
that  he  would  be  serviceable  to  him  in  Syria;  but  he  again 
turned  against  the  Romans ;  and  with  the  same  bad  success. 
Scipio  put  him  to  death  at  Antioch,  by  order  of  Pompey,  B.C. 
49. 

ANTIGONUS,  king  of  Judea,  the  son  of  Aristobulus ;  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  be- 
sieged Jerusalem ;  he  cut  off  his  uncle  Hyrcan*s  ears,  to  inca- 
pacitate him  for  the  high -priesthood,  and  put  Joseph,  Herod's 
brother,  to  death.  At  length,  Herod  took  him  and  sent  him  to 
Mark  Antony ;  who,  to  gratify  Herod,  cut  off  his  head,  and 
thereby  extinguished  the  Asmonean  race,  who  had  reigned 
126  years.     This  happened  B.  C.  36. 

ANTIOCHUS  VII.,  king  of  Syria,  caUed  Sidetes,  was  the 
son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  reigned  nine  years.    He  married  Cleo- 

Etra,  the  wife  of  Demetrius  his  brother.  In  the  beginning  of 
I  reign,  he  was  afraid  of  Tryphon,  and  concealed  himself, 
but  he  soon  obtained  th^  means  of  destroying  his  enemy.  He 
made  war  against  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  and  he  feU  in  the 
battle  which  was  soon  after  fought  about  13(3  years  before  the 
Christian  era.    He  was  a  prince  of  many  good  qualities,  a  lover 
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of  justice^  and  inclined  to  clanency,  Imt  too  MMb  •tfkldl  to 
intemperance  and  amutemenl*    Pnraatea  ia  uiip  om  linrkm 


hi»  dead  body,  to  have  exdaimed^  '*  Your 

your  too  great  confidence,  have  brought  you  to  iUb 

end.    You  thought  you  could  have  swallowed  tfaa  kn^fdooL  dP 

Arsaces  in  your  cups !" 

ANTIOCHUS  VUI,  simamed  Gmhus,  from  }m 
noee,  was  the  son  of  Antiochus  VII.,  by  Ckopatou 
brother  Seleucus  was  destroyed  by  dJeopatra,  and  lie 
self  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  be 
his  mother's  artifice,  and  compelled  her  to  dnnk  the  _ 
which  was  prepared  for  himself.     He  killed  Akzaadnr  Sta- 
bina,  whom  Ptolemy  had  sent  to  oppose  him  on  the  If 
of  Syria,  and  was  at  last  assassinated,  B.C.  112^  after  f 
of  eleven  years. 

ANTIOCHUS  IX.,  sirnamed  Cyzenicus,  from  the 
where  he  received  his  education,  was  son  of  Antioehna  Siifatoii 
by  Cleopatra.  He  disputed  the  kingdom  with  his 
Gryphus,  who  ceded  to  him  Coelo-Syria,  part  of  his  ^ 
He  was  at  last  conquered  by  his  nephew,  Selencoa^ 
tioch,  and  rather  than  continue  prisoner  in  his  bfi^o^Ji^  kildL 
himself,  B.C.  93.  While  a  private  man,  he  seemed  wofAnf  to 
reign,  but  when  on  the  throne,  he  was  dissolute  and  tyi  * 

He  was  fond  of  mechanics,  and  invented  some  nsefiil 
engines. 

ANTIOCHUS  X.,  was  ironically  smiamed  Pma, 
he  married  Selena,  the  wife  of  his  firmer  and  of  his  iindk»  He' 
was  the  son  of  Antiochus  the  Ninth,  who  expelled  Selewae^ 
the  son  of  Gryphus,  from  Syria,  and  was  kiDea  in  a  hilttp  hk 
fought  against  the  Parthians,  in  the  cause  of  die  Gtaleliafli^ 
After  his  death,  the  kingdom  of  Syria  was  torn  to  pieoee  W. 
the  factions  of  the  royal  family  or  usurpers,  who»  under  a  flOM 
or  a  false  title,  under  the  name  of  Antiochus  or  his  *  '  ' 
established  themselves  for  a  little  time  either  as  _ 

Syria,  or  Damascus,  or  other  dependant  provineet.  Al^ 
Antiochus,  sirnamed  Asiaticus,  the  son  of  Antiochiia  the  ^ 
was  restored  to  his  paternal  throne  by  the  inihience  of 
cuUus,  the  Roman  ^neral,  on  the  expiusion  of  Ttgraae^  ^^^ 
of  Armenia,  from  the  Syrian  dominions;  but  was  depoaad  hy< 
Pompey  four  years  after.  From  that  tim^  B.C.  o6^  8|riii 
became  a  Roman  province^  and  the  race  of  Aeriethee  wee 
extingubhed. 

SELENA,  the  wife  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Siri%  mifc  to 


death  by  Tlgranes^king  of  Armenia.    She  wis  onjAtm  eB 


Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  and  had  first 

Lathyrus,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  eooBtojv  eeikeflkph 


wards,  by  desire  of  her  mother,  h^  dhcr  hradiJBq^  ttnCW 
At  the  death  of  Gryphusb  she  macriei  Inlieoinib  liiei  eJiiji 
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Antiochus  Cyasenicus,  hy  whom  she  ba4  two  sons.  Accordii^ 
to  Appian,  she  first  married  the  father,  aud  after  his  dea,dii  his 
son  Eusebes* 

PHRAATES  1.9  king  of  Parthia»  who  succeeded  Arsaces 
the  Third,  called  also  Phriapatius.  He  made  war  against  An« 
tiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  was  defeated  in  three  successive 
battles.  He  left  many  children  behind  him,  but  ^  they  were 
all  too  young,  and  unable  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  he  appointed 
his  brother,  M ithridates,  king,  of  whose  abilities  and  military 
prudence,  he  had  often  been  a  spectator. 

PHRAATES  II.,  made  war  against  the  Scythians,  whom  he 
called  to  his  assistance  against  Antiochus,  king  of  S}rria,  and 
whom  he  refused  to  pay,  on  the  pretence  that  they  came  too 
late.  He  was  murdered  by  some  Greek  mercenaries  who  had 
been  once  his  captives,  and  who  had  enlisted  in  his  army, 
B.C.  129. 

ART  AB  ANUS  I.,  a  king  of  Parthia,  after  the  death  of  his 
nephew  Phraates  the  Second.  He  undertook  a  war  against  a 
nation  of  Scythia,  in  which  he  perished. 

PHRAATES  III.,  succeeded  his  father  Pacorus  on  the 
throne  of  Parthia,  and  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage 
to  Tigranes,  the  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Soon 
after,  he  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  to  make  his  son-in-* 
law  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  His  expedition  was  at- 
tended with  ill  success.  He  renewed  a  treaty  of  alliance  which 
his  father  had  made  with  the  Romans.  At  his  return  into  Par- 
thia, he  was  assassinated  by  his  sons  Orodes  and  M ithridates. 

MITHRIDATES  VI.,  was  the  first  of  the  kings  of  Pon- 
tus  who  made  alliance  with  the  Romans.  He  furnished  them 
with  a  fleet  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  assisted  them  against 
Aristonicus,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus. 
This  fidelity  was  rewarded ;  he  was  called  Euergetes,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Roman  people  the  province  of  Phrygia  Major, 
and  was  called  the  friend  and  ally  of  Rome.  He  was  mur- 
dered, B.C.  123. 

MITHRIDATES,  king  of  Pontus,  sumamed  *•  Eupator," 
and  "  the  Great,"  was  the  son  of  Mithridates  VI.,  the  king  of 
that  country,  who  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 
At   the  death  of  his  father,  B.C.   123,  he  succeeded  to   the 
crown  when  he  was  only  about  twelve  years  of  age.     He  was,, 
from  a  very  early  period  of  fife,  accustomed  to  martial  exer- 
cises and  the  sports  of  the  chace,  by  which  he  was  inured  to 
fiuigues.     In  liis  mind  were  imprinted  the  characters  of  tiurbu- 
lence,  ferocity,  and  suspicion,  by  which,  particularly  the  latter, 
1^  Us  hfe  was  preserved  from  several  attempts  made  on  him  by 
^  those  appointed  to  be  his  guardians.   His  mother  had  been  ap- 
g  jointed  joint  heir  of  the  crown,  but  he  very  soon  deprived  her 
^  oCall  power,  and  kept  her  in  close  coi\finement,  in  which  sh^ 

8 
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ended  her  days.  When  arrived  at  the  ace  of  manhood,  he 
took  hb  own  sister,  Laodice,  for  a  wife,  which  was  the  eonunan 
practice  of  the  eastern  monarchs  of  that  period«  After  the 
birth  of  a  son,  he  made  a  progress  through  all  the  iiei|^ilxNir- 
ing  Asiatic  states,  with  the  view  of  observing  their  strawtb 
and  policy.  In  this  journey  he  spent  three  years,  during  whidi 
his  queen  attached  herself  to  one  of  her  lords  of  the  court ; 
and,  on  his  return,  she  made  an  attempt  to  poison  her  ho/BbamL 
He  drank  the  potion,  but  his  constitution  was  proof  affainst  its 
baneful  contents,  and  the  discovery  of  her  infidelity  and  irkkei 
intentions,  was  the  occasion  of  her  death,  with  that  of  all  her 
accomplices. 

Mitnridates  now  entered  upon  his  career  of  ambition ;.  he 
overran  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Paphlagonia,  which  he 
at  length  divided  with  his  ally,  Nicomedes,  the  king  of  Bithyni% 
totally  regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Romans,  who  hia 
declared  it  a  free  state.    He  next  reduced  Gralatiii, 
under  the  protection  of  Rome.     After  this,  he 
wished  to  make  himself  master  of  Cappadoda,  then  _ 
by  his  brother-in-law  and  friend,  Ariarathes,  whom  he 
to  be  privately  assassinated,  upon  which  the  kingdom 
seized  by  Nicomedes,  who  married  the  widow.    Mithridaie% 
however,  under  the  pretence  of  securing  the  crown  for  jhis 
nephew,  drove  out  Nicomedes^  and  seated  the  young  ] 
upon  the  throne,  whom  he  afterwards  stabbed  by  roe 
scandalous  treachery.    The  Cappadocian  army,  who  were  wft* 
nesses  of  the  abominable  deed,  tnrew  down  their  weapons,  Jip 
suffered  Mithridates  to  take  possession  of  aU  the  fortrcsssiim 
the  kingdom.    He  now  placed  on  the  throne  a  minor  son  of  kb  ^ 
own,  under  the  guardianship  of  Gordius,  who  had  been  Iris 
wicked  instnunent  in  assassinating  his  brother-in-law.    Tli 
jealousy  of  Nicomedes  induced  him  to  bring  forward  a  jgki 
tended  son  of  Ariarathes,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  to  kqf  Hi 
complaints  before  the  senate,  and  imidore  its  assistance  to 
him  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers.    Mithridates,  appruiKed  of 
fact,  sent  deputies  to  state  to  the  senate  the  imposture,  mod 
conclusion,  both  kings  were  commanded  to  reHnquidi 
claims,  and  the  crown  of  Cappadocia  was  conferred  upon 
barzanes.    This  was  but  t^e  commencement  of  the 
and  the  Roman  commanders,  according  to  their  usual  _ 
endeavoured  to  excite  hostilities  among  the  Asiatic  kiiig% 
they  might  have  a  pretence  to  interfere  in  their  contests, 
the  year  B.C.  90,  open  war  may  be  considered  as 
between  the  Roman  republic  and  Mithridates,  whic 
thiffuished  only  by  the  death  of  the  latter.  The  early 
of  Mithridates  led  him  to  aspire  to  the  honour  of  beinff 
stniment  of  freeing  all  Asia  from  the  Roman  yol     and 
he  seemed  to  ovemuij  in  an  umnteinipted  <      ^er^ 
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cottntriea  in  their  alliance  and  jpoMecirioni  beins  eterj  wbere' 
fccdvcd  by  die  people  as  tiieir  deliverer.    His  great  object 
■ow  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  people  of  all  classes  toad 
countries  by  several  popular  ads ;  such  as  restoring «  without 
ransom,  all  the  Asiatic  prisoners  who  had  fisdlen  into  Ids  hands. 
The  free  cities  of  Asia,  won  over  by  these  specious  acts  of  a e* 
nerosityi  opened'  their  gates  to  him,  and  took  pleasure  in  de* 
moHshing  all  the  monuments  erected  by  the  Romans.    Mithrf- 
dates,  determined  upon  irreconcileable  enmity  to  that  people, 
and  wishing  to  involve  the  Asiatics  in  the  same  principles,  sent 
to  the  magistrates  throughout  the  cities  in  which  any  Roman 
citixens  had  established  themselves,  directing,  that  <m  a  certun 
^y*  A  general  massacre  should  be  perpetrated  on  all  of  Italian 
birth  or  origin,  not  excepting  women  and  the  youngest  children. 
In  this  horrid  massacre,  it  i^as  imagined  that  at  least -80,000 
R<nnan  citizens  lost  their  lives;  some  accounts  have  indeed 
redconed  them  at  nearly  double  that  number.    By  this  master- 
stroke of  bloodv  policy,  for  which  his  name  must  for  ever  be 
transmitted  with  miamy,  Blithridates  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  of  Lesser  Asia,  and  proceeded,  without  remorse  or 
delay,  to  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  several  of 
which  he  quickly  reduced.    At  Cos  he  took  possession  of  a 
lar||;e  sum  of  money,  which  had  been  deposited  there  by  tha 
Asiatic  Jews,  and  intended  for  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.    He 
next  made  an  attempt  upon  Rhodes,  but  was  defeated,  and  in* 
curred  so  much  personal  risk,  that  he  ever  afterwards  felt  an 
abhorrence  of  the  sea.    Archelaus^  one  of  his  eenerals,  cross- 
:l     ing  over  to  Greece,  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  while  his 
own  son,  Ariarathes,  conquered  Macedonia  and  Thrace.    He 
z     was  now  at  the  summit  of  power,  and  is  said  to  have  received 
"  the  homage  of  twenty-five  different  nations.     His  memory,  and 
T  talent  for  the  acquisition  of  languages  were  so  great,  that  he 
01  could  converse  with  the  natives  of  all  those  nations  without  the 
£^1  aid  of  an  interpreter.     From  tlus  period,  we  may  date  his  de- 
o  dine ;  Sylla  procured  of  his  countrymen  the  chief  command 
a'lgainst  Mithridates,  and  sailing  to  Greece,  recovered  Athens, 
On  the  year,   B.C.  86.     He  afterwards  defeated  with  great 
^  /dftughter,  the  troops  of  Archelaus,  at  Chseronea,  and  by  two 
^"^iher  decisive  victories,  he  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Greece. 
^'iMfithridates  was  pursued  from  place  to  place,  till  at  length,  he 
obliged  to  submit  to  conditions,  at  which  the  greatness  of 
mind  revolted  ;  these  conditions  were,  that  he  should  resign 
his  conquests,  and  confine  himself  within  his  paternal  domi- 
of  Pontus ;  that  he  should  release  all  his  captives  without 
pay  down  a  large  sum  of  money ;   deliver  up  the 
T  part  of  his  fleet;  and  practise  no  hostiUties  against 
who  had  revolted  from  nim,  and  taken  part  mm  the 
Although  the  king  had  acquiesced  in  these  terms, 
VOL.  I.  Q  q 
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yet  it  was  with  the  secret  determination  to  break  them,  as  sooiir 
as  he  should  be  sufficiently  powerful  for  the  purpose.  A  new 
war  was  kindled  about  the  year  B.  C.  74,  in  which  the  succesB 
of  M ithridatcs  was  so  great,  that  he  recovered  the  best  part  of 
Pontus,  which  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the  contest,  been 
wrested  from  him,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor. 
At  lengthy  Pompey,  invested  with  great  power,  was  sent  by  the 
Romans  to  put  an  end  to  this  long-continued  war,  which  he 
accomplished  by  destroying,  or  dispersing  all  the  king's  troops, 
except  a  body  of  cavahy,  tlu*ough  which  he  forced  a  passage. 
Mithridates  ned  into  Armenia,  whence  he  withdrew  to  Colcms, 
and  thence  to  Scythia,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas. 
Here  he  was  so  completely  concealed  that  it  was  supposed  he 
was  dead,  till  he  emerged  from  his  retreat  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  army,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  important 
places.  His  success  was  but  short-lived,  and  those  eren,  who 
were  willing  to  submit  to  his  power,  had  no  confidence  in  his 
cause,  but  chose  rather  to  join  what  they  thought  was  the 
strongest  party.  He  now  adopted  the  design  of  marching  into 
Europe,  and  exciting  the  Gauls  in  his  cause,  which  created 
such  discontents  in  the  army,  as  to  lead  them  to  choose  Phar- 
naces,  the  favourite  son  of  Mithridates,  as  their  king*  Having 
in  vain  attempted  to  recal  his  son  to  the  principles  of  duty,  he- 
attempted  to  destroy  himself  first  by  poison,  and  then  I^  his 
sword,  but  in  both  he  failed,  and  was  at  last  despatched,  at  his 
own  request,  by  a  Gallic  mercenary.  This  was  in  the  year 
B.  C.  64,  when  the  king  had  attained  to  the  Tlst  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  die  Ro« 
man  republic,  and  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  with  the 
greatest  joy  and  exultation.  His  body  was  delivered  to  Pom- 
pey, who,  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  generous  enemy,  be- 
stowed upon  it  a  most  magnificent  funeral.  Mithridates  was 
learned,  and  a  patron  of  learning,  he  was  particularly  attached 
to  medicine,  and  an  electuary  still  bears  his  name. 

MONIMA,  the  wife  of  Mithridates,  touched  the  heart  of 
that  monarch  the  first  time  he  saw  her.  It  was  in  the  city  of 
Stratonicc,  soon  after  he  had  gained  great  advantages  over  the 
Roman  generals  Oppius,  Manlius,  &c.  He  in  vain  attempted 
to  seduce  her,  she  would  not  yield  to  him,  but  in  the  honour- 
able terms  of  marriage,  which  conduct  spread  her  praises 
throughout  uU  Greece.  She  often  regretted  her  native  country, 
and  came  to  a  tragical  end;  for  Mithridates,  being  vanquished  by 
Lucullus,  and  fearing  lest  his  wives  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemy,  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death.  After  his 
death,  their  amorous  letters  were  found  among  his  papers. 
He  had  given  the  government  of  Ephesus  to  PhOopaemen, 
Mohima's  father. 

BERENICE,  of  Chios,  one  of  the  wives  of  Mithridates 
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Eupator,  w)to  wi?rc  put  to  deatli  by  his  coinnuuu),  lest  they 
should  tnll  into  llie  ttandx  of  his  conqueror,  LucuIluB.  He 
gave  thi«  nmndate  to  prevent  their  virtue  from  being  stained. 

PHAKN  ACES,  the  favourite  son  of  Mithridatea  the  Great, 
who  ungraiefuliy  rebelled  s^inst  hini,  and  caused  him  to  commit 
soiciile.  He  was  dcfeat«d  by  Cssar,  in  the  cx]>cditious  battle, 
of  which  he  wrote  home  to  Rome,  yetti,  vkR,  vici.  Pharnacoi 
was  al^erward:*  killed  in  another  battle  with  the  llomans. 

METRODORUS,  a  friend  of  Mithridates,  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  king  of  Armenia.  He  was  remarkable  for  Ills  learn- 
ing, moderation,  himianity,  and  justice.  Hewas,  however,  put  to 
death  by  his  royal  masfter,  B,  C.  I'i. 

ARIAKATHES  VII.,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Cappadocia, 
and  soon  after  married  Loodice,  the  sister  of  Mithriaat^^s  F.u- 
pator,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  He  was  murdered  by  an 
lUejritiraate  brother,  upon  wliicli,  his  widow,  Laodice,  gave  her- 
fielf  and  kingdom  to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia.  Mitliri- 
dates  made  war  against  the  new  king,  and  raised  his  nephew  tu 
the  throne.  The  young  king,  who  was  the  eighth  of  the  name 
of  Ariarathea,  made  war  against  the  tyrannical  Mithridates,  by 
whom  he  was  assassinated  in  the  presence  of  both  armies,  and 
the  murderer's  son,  a  child  eight  years  old,  was  placed  on  the 
vacant  throne.  The  Cappadocians  revolted,  and  made  the  late 
monarch's  brother,  Ariarathea  the  Ninth,  king,  but  Mithridates 
expelled  him,  and  restored  his  own  son.  The  exiled  prince 
died  nf  ,1  broken  heart;  and  Nicmn,-dcs  of  liitliynia,  ilri'.ulir.fr 
ttie  power  of  tlie  tyrant,  interested  the  Romans  in  the  affairs 
of  Cappadocia.  The  arbiters  wished  to  make  the  country 
free;  but  the  Cappadocians  demanded  a  king,  and  received 
Arioharzanes. 

ARIOBARZANESI.,kingofCappadocia,  was  chosen  by  the 
people  of  that  country,  B.  C,  91 ;  but  in  a  short  time  after,  Tig- 
nuies,kingof  Armenia,  expelled  him.  He,  however,  having  gone 
to  Rome,  obtained  such  assistance  as  enaWed  him  to  recover 
tihe  crown,  which  he  afterwards  resided  in  favour  of  his 
son,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Artarathes 
ttie  Tenth  ;  but  his  title  was  disputed  by  Sisenna,  the  eldest 
•on  of  Glaphyra,  by  Archelaus,  priest  of  Coniana.  M.  Antony, 
who  was  umpire  between  the  contending  parties,  decided  in 
IktAuT  of  Sisenna ;  but  Ariarathes  recovered  it  for  a  time, 
Aongh  he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  yield  in  fevour  of  Arche- 
Inu,  the  second  son  of  Glaphyra,  B.  0.  36. 

TIGRANES,  a  king  of  Armenia,  who  made  himself  mastar 
of  Assyria  and  Cappadocia.  He  married  Cleopatra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mithridates,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  father-bi-law,  he 
declared  war  against  the  Romans.  He  despised  these  distant 
enemies,  and  even  ordered  the  head  of  the  messenger  to  be 
cut  off,  who  first  told  him  that  the  Rouui  general  was  boldly 
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advancing  towards  his  capital.  His  pnde,  howevar,  was  seon 
abated)  and  though  he  ordered  the  iloman  consul,  LucuOus* 
to  be  brought  alive  into  his  presence^  he  fled  with  pcedpilfttion 
from  his  capital,  and  was  soon  after  defeated  near  moonl  Tau- 
rus. This  totally  disheartened  him;  he  refused  to  receive 
Mithridates  into  his  palace,  and  even  set  a  price  upon  his  head. 
His  mean  submissions  to  Pompey,  the  successor  of  LucuOna  in 
Asia,  and  a  bribe  of  60,000  talents,  insured  him  on  his  throne, 
and  he  received  a  garrison  in  his  capital,  and  contmued  at 
peace  with  the  Romans. 

TROSINE,  wife  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who,  upon 
her  husband  being  conquered  by  Pompey,  was  compeUea  to 
grace  his  entrance  into  Rome. 

TIGRANES,  son  of  the  preceding,  revolted  against  his  &- 
ther,  and  attempted  to  dethrone  him  with  the  assistance  of  the 
king  of  Parthia,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  This  did 
not  succeed,  and  the  son  had  recourse  to  the  Romans,  by  whom 
he  was  put  in  possession  of  Sophene,  while  the  &ther  remained 
quiet  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  The  son  was  afterwards  seat 
in  chains  to  Rome,  for  his  insolence  to  Pompey. 

ATTALUS  III.,  king  of  Pergamus,  nephew  of  Attahis  E 
He  put  to  death  most  of  his  own  family,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  persons,  of  whom  he  was  suspicious.  He  died  in  the  fiflb 
year  of  his  reign,  and  having  left  his  goods  to  the  Romans,  thij 
seized  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  and  thus  put  an  end  lo  Ae 
kingdom  of  Pergamus. 

ARISTONICUS,  son  of  Eumenes,  by  a  conculnne  of 
Ephesus,  B.  C.  126,  invaded  Asia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pem- 
mus,  which  Attains  had  left  by  his  will  to  the  Roman  peoua 
He  was  conquered  by  the  consul  Perpenna,  and  stran^rak 
prison. 

NICOMEDES  IV.,  of  Bithynia,  performed  nothing  worth 
transmitting  to  posterity.    As  he  died  without  male  issue,  ha 
left  his  kingdom  by  his  last  will  to  the  Romans.    His  ^«ig^tg> 
Musa,  however,  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Bithyiua  for  her  i 
as  the  next  male  heir  to  the  crown,  but  without  sucoeos ; 
motives  of  justice  being  of  such  weight  with  the 
Romans  as  to  make  them  part  with  a  lungdom,  B.  C.  75. 

ARETAPHILA,  of  Cyrene,  the  wife  of  Phsedunus,  a  nobb- 
man  of  that  place.  Nicocrates  murdered  the  husband  for  the  oshs 
of  the  wife.  Yet  the  tyrant,  suspecting  that  she  deugned  a 
poison  for  him,  put  her  to  the  rack  to  extort  a  confeasioiiy  sat 
afterwards  begged  her  forgiveness.  She,  however,  maiMMd 
so  as  to  get  Nicocrates  slain ;  and  his  brother  ascendedw  « 
throne,  whom  she  delivered  to  Anabus,  king  of  Lj^Im^  ig  fl i 
which  she  freed  her  country  from  oppression.  Mi 

EUNUS,  a  Syrian  slave,  who  inflamed  the  minds  oiftfm^ 
servile  multitude  by  pretended  inspirations.    He  filled  •  iM  J^ 
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wMb  sulphur  in  his  mouthy  aiid  by  artfiiDy  conyeying  fiie  to  it, 
he  breathed  out  flames  to  die  astoaishment  of  the  people,  ¥^ho 
bdiered  him  to  be  a  god,  or  something  more  than  human. 
Oppression  and  misery  compeUed  two  thousand  slaves  to  join 
his  cause,  and  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  fifty  thou« 
aand  men.  With  this  he  defeated  the  Roman  armies,  till  Per- 
penna  obliged  him  to  surrender  by  fEunine,  and  exposed  on  a 
cross  the  greater  part  of  his  followers. 

JUGUkTELA.,  king  of  Numidia,  was  the  natural  son  of 
Manastabal,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Masinissa,  who,  after 
the  death  of  that  prince,  possessed  die  kingdom  jointly.    Mi-^ 
cmsa,  the  survivor,  and  who  inherited  his  fi9Lther*s  kmgdon^ 
educated  his  nephew  Jugnrtha,  with  his  two  sons  AdherlMil  and 
Ifiempsal;  but  as  he  was  of  an  aspiring  disposition,  he  sent 
hnn  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  ot  Scipio,  who  waa 
besieging  Numantia,  hoping  to  lose  a  youth,  whose  ambiticHOL 
seemed  to  threaten  the  tranquillity  of  his  children.    Hishcq;>es 
were  frustrated,  and  Jugurtha  returned  with  great  glory,  hav- 
ing also  acquired  the  friendship  of  his  ffeneral  Scipio  Afiicanus. 
MBcipsa  appointed  him  successor  to  his  kingdom  with  his  two 
sons,  but  tne  kindness  of  the  father  provra  fatal  to  his  chil- 
dren.   Jugurtha  caused  Hiempsal  to  be  assassinated,  and 
strinped  Adherbal  of  his  possessions,  and  obliged  him  to  Bv 
lo  Kome  for  safety.    The  Roman  people  listened  to  the  well- 
grounded  complaints  of  Adherbal,  but  Jugurtha's  influence 
prevailed  among  the  senators ;  and  the  suppliant  monarch,  for- 
saken in  his  distress,  perished  by  the  snares  of  the  enemy,  and 
with  every  circumstance  of  cruelty.     These  atrocities  excited 
such  a  flame  at  Rome,  that  the  senate,  in  efiect,  declared  war 
against  Jugurtha.  Caecilius  Metellus  was  sent  against  him,  and, 
by  his  finnness  and  success,  the*  Numidian  was  forced  to  seek 
-     Support  for  his  savage  neighbours.     A  variety  of  actions  en- 
sued, in  which  the  Roman  arms  were  mostiy  successful,  though 
I    Jugurtha,  skilfully  pursuing  the  Numidian  mode  of  war&re, 
I    did  not  cease  to  harass  his  enemies,  and  oppose  obstacles  to 
g;    their  attempts.     Marius  and  Sylla  succeeaed  Metellus,  and 
^    feu^t  with  equal  success;  at  length  they  persuaded  Bocchus, 
a  Mauritanian  king,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Jugurtha,  and 
jl  his  near  relation,   to  enter  into  negociations  of  peace.     By 
jl  tempting  offers  he  agreed  to  betray  Jugurtha,  and  put  him 
j^  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy ;  he  was  accordingly  deUvered  up 
J  |9  Sylla,  afler  a  war  of  five  years.    Svlla  carried  him  in  chains 
J:  to  Rome  in  the  year  B.  C.  106,  and  the  joy  testified  on  behold- 
1^  iojg  him  there  in  the  condition  of  a  captive,  was  a  proof  of  the 
^  4vead  which  he  had  excited  as  an  enemy.    He  was  exposed  to 
i   the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and  dragged  in  chains  with  his 
f'  MNU^  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius,  ^er  which  he  was  in- 
'    (Rdted  by  tiie  populace,  and  remanded  to  his  dungeon,  where 
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he  was  either  strangled  or  suffered  to  perish  with  hunger.  He 
left  two  sons,  who  spent  their  days  in  capdvity,  and  his  domi- 
nions were  divided  between  Bocchus,  the  renudning  hein  ct 
Masinissa,  and  the  Roman  repubUc. 

BOCCHUS,  king  of  Mauritania,  who  leagued  with  Jugor- 
tha,  his  father-in-law,  against  the  Romans,  but  being  defeated 
by  Marius,  he  sought  the  favour  of  his  conquerors  by  ddher- 
ing  Ju^rtha  into  meir  hands.  The  traitor  then  obtiuned  part 
of  the  kingdom,  about  B.  C.  100. 

PIUS  METELLUS,  a  general  in  Spain,  against  Sertorhu» 
on  whose  head  he  set  a  price  of  one  hundred  talents,  and 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  land.  He  distinguished  himaelf  also 
in  the  Marsian  war,  and  was  high  priest.  He  obtained  the 
name  of  Pius  from  the  sorrow  he  snowed  during  the  banidi- 
ment  of  his  father  Metellus  Numidicus,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
recalled. 

Romans  of  this  period. 

TIBERIUS  SEMPRONIUS  GRACCHUS,  a  penon 
very  memorable  in  the  history  of  Rome,  was  the  son  of  a  fiUhcr 
of  the  same  name,  a  distinguished  commander,  and  excellent 
citizen,  who,  from  the  Plebeian  ranks,  arrived  at  distinguidied 
honours,  and  the  highest  ofiices  in  the  state ;  and  at  length,  to 
complete  his  glory,  he  was  slain  while  fighting  for  his  couirtry. 
Tiberius  received  every  advantage  of  education  that  the  pioaa 
affection  of  a  wise  parent  could  bestow,  and  his  natural  dupch 
sition  seconded  the  efforts  of  his  instructors.  He  was  modest, 
and  remarkably  mild  in  his  temper;  and  became,  at  a  vm 
early  age,  distinguished  for  eloquence,  sobriety,  and  pofiticu 
knowledge ;  and  his  reputation  was  sealed  by  an  admission  into 
the  venerable  college  of  augurs.  It  is  mentioned,  as  a  proof 
of  the  high  character  which  he  sustained,  that  Claudius  Ap- 
pius,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  in  Rome,  and  president 
of  the  senate,  offered  him,  spontaneously,  his  duighter  in  mar- 
riage, which  he  thankfully  accepted.  When  Appius  informed 
his  wife  what  he  had  done,  she  replied,  "  Why  so  suddeiily» 
you  might  have  taken  time,  even  if  Tiberius  Gracchus  were  the 
man !"  In  conformity  with  the  Roman  custom,  Tiberius  passed 
his  youth  in  military  service ;  first  in  Afirica,  under  hb  brother- 
in-law,  the  younger  Scipio,  where  he  obtained  great  credit  in 
the  army,  being  equally  beloved  by  those  above  and  those  be- 
low him.  He  was  made  qufestor  in  the  Numantian  war,  to  the 
consul  C.  Hostilius  Maniurus.  This  was  in  the  year  B.  C.  I9i» 
the  campaign  was  unfortunate,  and  the  Roman  general  was 
diT  the  necessity  of  negociating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
my.  The  Numantines,  who  had  been  betrayed  in  a  former 
treaty  by  the  Romans,  refused  to  negociate,  unless  it  were  wiA 
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Tiberius  Gracchus,  with  whose  character  for  probity  and 
strict  hiniour  they  were  well  acquaintecL  This  beflug  admitted, 
a  peace  was  immediately  coucittded.  The  treaty,  thou^  aa 
&vourable  as,  from  dicumstances,  would  be  expected,  was  re- 
eei¥ed  by  the  Romans  with  gceat indignation;  they  detendned 
tD  annul  it,  and  to  ddiver  those,  who  nad  been  instrumental  i» 
asakii^  it,  into  the  hands  of  the  Numantines.  The  consul  was 
aecoroingly  given  up  to  them,  ndced  and  in  chains,  and  it  b 
probable,  that  Tiberius  Gracdius  would  have  shared  the  same 
nte,  had  not  a  powerful  interest  been  exerted  in  his  fiivoar.  A 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  senate  on  this  oiccasion,  and  resent^ 
ment  of  the  disnonour  they  had  thrown  upon  his  tr«ity,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  principal  cause  of  the  subsequent  hoatiUties  in 
which  he  engaged  against  that  body.  The  condition  of  the 
Romans,  at  this  period,  afforded  a  good  opportunity  for  die 
exertions  of  patriotism ;  for  the  great  mass  ofthe  lower  claosoe 
of  citizens  were  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty.  Lselius,  the  "Wise^ 
the  friend  of  Scipio,  had  attempted  to  introduce  some  remedy 
for  this  evil,  but  the  serious  opposition  of  men  in  power  had 
deterred  him  from  the  execution  of  his  plan.  Tiberius  Orac* 
chus  resolved  to  take  up  tiie  cause.  He  was  accordingly  eketed 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  and  proposed  a  revival  of  tl^  Lidniair 
law,  with  certain  modifications,  which  greatiy  softened  its  ope^ 
rations.  It  offered  a  fiill  compensation  out  of  tiie  treasury  fot 
all  the  land  above  the  five  hundred  acres  allowed,  which  any 
one  might  be  obliged  to  resign  to  the  public,  and  permitted  a 
child  of  a  family  to  hold  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  above  the 
five  hundred  held  in  the  father's  name.  This  proposal  was  re- 
ceived, as  it  might  be  expected,  by  the  superior  orders,  whose 
rights  and  properties  were  to  be  affected  by  it ;  they  were  de- 
termined to  stand  by  one  another  in  resisting  the  innovati<m«> 
On  the  other  hand,  Gracchus  lost  no  time  in  rousing  the  people 
to  a  knowledge  and  assertion  of  their  claims,  as  men  and  mem- 
bers of  society.  His  speeches  were  addressed  to  their  interests 
and  their  feelings;  his  arguments  were  specious,  and  highly 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  those  whose  wealth  was  become  tht 
object  of  popular  discussion ;  in  one  of  his  harangues,  he  ex- 
diumed,  '^  The  wild  beasts  have  their  caves  and  dens,  but  the 
brave  men  who  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  comitrv, 
have  nothing  free  but  the  air  and  the  Ught.  It  is  a  mere  mock- 
ery, when  their  generals  exhort  them  to  fight  for  their  sepuK 
dmres  and  household  gods,  when,  perhaps,  not  a  man  among 
Aem  is  possessed  of  a  domestic  altar,  or- sepulchre,  of  his  an^ 
castors.  The  private  men  bleed  and  die  to  secure  the  luxuries 
ofthe  great,  and  they  are  denominated  the  masters  ofthe  world, 
while  they  are  not  owners  of  a  foot  of  ground."  At  length, 
after  much  tumult  in  the  state,  the  Agrarian  law  was  passed, 
and  Appius  Claudius,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  his  younger  bro- 
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ther,  Ccoius,  were  appointed  commissioners,  to  cany  its  provi- 
sions into  execution.  In  his  progress  in  the  business,  he  was 
embai^assed  with  many  obstacles,  and,  on  his  part,  he  took 
measures  effectually  to  thwart  the  purposes  of  the  greai;  and 
by  new  laws  which  he  got  enacted,  ne  rendered  the  property  of 
all  the  old  families  insecure.  The  difiicultieB  whicn  occurred 
in  carrying  the  new  law  into  effect^  were  suspended  by  the  death 
of  Attahis,  Ling  of  Pergamus,  who  made  the  Roman  people 
his  heirs.  Gracchus  procured  a  law  for  the  distribution  of  lus 
treasiures  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  for  the  disposal  of  the 
revenues  of  Pergamus,  not  by  the  senate,  but  by  the  assembly 
of  the  people.  These  measures  gave  him  a  great  degree  of  in- 
fluence among  the  citizens,  and  he  conceived  the  design  of  s^ 
curing  the  powers  of  which  he  felt  himself  possessed,  by  rtimag 
liis  father-in-law  to  the  consulate,  his  brother  to  the  tribune- 
ship,  and  continuing  to  liimself  the  same  office  another  year. 
He  also  planned  other  regulations  for  abridging  the  authority 
of  the  patricians,  and  throwing  more  weight  into  the  popidir 
scale,  xhe  day  of  election  was  approaching,  and  the  senaton 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  agidnst  tlie  innovations  which  he  pro- 

Eosed,  and  a  conspiracy  was  openly  formed  to  take  away  the 
fe  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Of  this  he  was  informed  by  a  firiendly 
senator,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  Capitol.  He,  nevertbdss% 
advanced,  and  his  party  prepared  to  repel  force  by  force.  In 
the  uproar,  he  attempted  to  speak,  but  his  voice  could  not  be 
heard.  He  made  signs  to  his  friends,  by  raising  his  hand  to  his 
bead,  to  show  that  Iiis  life  was  in  danger.  TUs  signal  was  in- 
stantly interpreted  by  his  enemies  as  a  demand  of  the  leffi 
crown,  and  Scipio  Nasica,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Gracchus,  cned 
out,  *'  Since  we  are  betrayed  by  our  consul,  let  those  who  love 
the  republic  follow  me.*'  A  general  contest  now  commenced. 
The  adherents  of  Gracchus  were  quickly  dispersed,  and  hinir 
self  was  despatched  with  a  thousand  blows;  not  l6ss  than  three 
hundred  persons  were  slain  in  this  commotion,  and  the  bodiei 
of  the  dead,  even  that  of  Gracchus  himself,  were  ignominioudy 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Several  of  his  friends  were  afterwards 
banished,  and  not  a  few  put  to  death,  without  the  form  even  of 
trial,  and  the  senate  passed  an  act  of  indemnity  for  all  those  iriio 
were  concerned  in  the  massacre*  The  people,  however,  uidtt* 
nant  against  his  enemies,  drove  Nasica  firom  Itahr,  and  wow 
never  permit  him  to  return.  With  respect  to  Tibernw  Grac- 
chus, his  character  has  been  celebrated,  either  as  that  of  a 


tyr  to  liberty,  or  as  a  victim  to  lawless  ambition,  accordmg  to 
the  different  principles  of  those  who  have  commented  on  his 
actions.  Many  have  thrown  on  his  memory  reflections^  aa  un- 
manly as  they  arc  severe.  It  seems  to  be  acknowfedged,  on  all 
hands,  that  he  possessed  great  talents,  and  that  he  was  esteemed 
for  hb  private  worth.    That  he  was  a  man  of  amlwtion  none  viA 
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deny^  and  it  may  be^  that  a  love  of  popularity  suggested  the 
great  measures  which  he  proposed ;  neyertiieless,  the  historian 
may  be  safely  followed^  wno  says«  that  he  was  actuated  by  the 
best  intentions,  but  that  he  prosecuted  his  design  with  two  much: 
violence 

CAIUS  GRACCHUS,  brother  to  Tiberius,  but  his  iunior  by 
nine  years,  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  of  education  witn  his  bro-» 
ther,  which  he  so  well  improved,  as  to  become  one  of  the  ablest 
orators  of  his  time.    Cicero  says  of  bun,  that  he  knows  not  if  he 
luid  his  equal  in  eloquence,  and  recommends  hb  compositions, 
dmugh  unnmshed,  to  the  study  of  youth.    After  the  tramcal  end 
of  his  brother,  Caius  passed  some  time  in  retirement,  cmtivating 
his  rhetorical  talents,  and  secretly  preparing  to  act  his  part  in  the 
theatre  of  the  public.    In  the  year  d.  C.  124  he  accompanied 
the  consul  Aurelius  iSrestes  to  Sardinia,  as  his  quaestor,  and 
obtained  great  applause,  as  well  for  his  humanity  and  tem* 
perance,  as  for  a  strict  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office.   The 
senate  shewed  evident  siffns  of  jealousy  on  account  of  the  popu* 
larity  which  he  acquired,  and  retained  him  as  prequaestor  in 
Sardinia,  in  order  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  the  Roman 
forum.    Perceiving  their  intentions,  he  ventured,  in  defiance  of 
their  orders,  to  quit  the  island  without  leave  of  Ids  commander^, 
and  suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  Rome.    He  was  called 
to  account  for  this  breach  of  military  discipBne,  but  was  readily 
acquitted.     Soon  after,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  tribune- 
ship ;  and  such  was  the  zeal  of  the  people  in  his  favoiur,  that 
the  Campus  M artius  was  not  able  to  contain  the  multitude  who 
flocked  from  the  Italian  towns  to  support  his  election,  and 
many  gave  their  votes  from  the  tops  oi  the  adjacent  houses. 
Caius  had  not  forgotten  the  enemies  of  Tiberius,  and  would 
have  pursued  them  to  their  destruction,  but  was  probably  dis- 
suaded from  it  by  his  mother.    His  speeches  were  calculated  to 
revive  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  the  senators  for 
Aeir  conduct  towards  Tiberius  ;  and  he  proposed  and  carried 
motions  for  confirming  his  brother's  laws,  and  the  passing  of 
others  still  more  objectionable  to  the  patridans.  He  was  appoint* 
ed  commissioner  for  the  division  of  lands  among  the  poor  citizens 
and  allies ;  and  in  his  progress  through  Italy,  he  employed  his 
talents  and  wealth  in  repairing  roads,  bnildmg  bridges,  and  iir 
other  works  equally  useful  and  important.  He  estabUshed  pub- 
lic granaries  in  Rome,  from  which  the  citizens  were  to  have 
their  monthly  distributions  of  com  at  a  low  price,  the  expenses 
<^  which  were  to  be  defrayed  by  duties  laid  on  goods  imported 
into  the  dominions  of  the  late  king  Attains.    By  these,  and 
other  acts  of  a  like  kind,  he  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  peo- 
ple, that  he  was  chosen  a  second  time  tribune.    Triumphing  in 
nis  success,  he  proposed  a  law'  for  transferring  from  the  sena* 
tors  to  the  knights  the  cognizance  of  all  private  causes^   When 
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he  had  obtained  his  purpose,  he  exclaimed^  "  At  length  I  have 
humbled  the  senate."  He  now  left  himself  the  arbiter  of  tiie 
republic,  and  treated  the  patricians  with  contempt.  Thb  be- 
haviour hastened  his  ruin.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the 
most  successful  man,  whatever  be  his  pretensions,  cannot  go 
with  safety.  Caius  had  transgressed  tnis  boundarji  and  his 
enemies  were  perpetually  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  to 
chedk  his  power,  and  to  introduce  rivals  who  mighty  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  more  liberality,  depreciate  his  reputation  and  in- 
fluence in  the  state.  During  his  absence  in  Africa,  his  enemies 
were  ever  on  the  alert  to  injure  his  fair  fieune,  and  to  ascribe  un- 
worthy and  base  motives  to  all  that  he  did  or  proposed  to  do; 
and  in  the  tumult  which  accompanied  the  discussion  of  some  of 
his  laws  after  his  return,  he  fled  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  and, 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  either  himself  or  his  adherents  to  popular 
fury,  he  proposed  terms  of  accommodation.  These  were  re- 
jected by  the  arts  of  Opimius  the  consul,  and  a  price  was  in- 
stantly set  upon  the  heads  of  Gracchus  and  his  fhend  Fulvins. 
A  formal  battle  ensued,  in  which  multitudes  were  skin  on  both 
sides,  and  the  populace  without  hesitation  deserted  their 
friends.  Fulvius  concealed  himself,  but,  being  discovered,  wu 
instantly  killed.  Gracchus,  having  solemnly  imprecated  upon 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  people  perpetual  slavery  for  the  fasse 
desertion  of  the  cause,  left  the  city  and  crossed  the  faridn 
named  Publicius.  His  retreat  was  favoured  by  two  iaithml 
friends,  who  defended  the  bridge  till  they  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  In  the  mean  time  Gracchus  reached  a  grove  sacred  to 
the  furies,  where  it  is  said  a  slave,  by  his  order,  first  dispatched 
him,  and  then  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Others  have,  how- 
ever, given  a  diSerent  account  of  the  matter ;  they  say  that  he 
was  overtaken  by  his  enemies,  and  by  them  slain.  His  head 
was  cut  off  and  sold  to  the  consul  for  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  but  afterwards  being  taken 
from  the  water,  it  was  delivered  to  his  afilicted  mother  for  ba- 
rial.  This  catastrophe,  in  which  three  thousand  persons  pe- 
rished, happened  in  the  year  B.  C.  121 ;  and  the  senate  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  abolish  all  the  laws  of  the  GhracchL  Their 
names,  however,  were  still  fondly  cherished  bv  the  people; 
statues  were  erected  to  their  memory,  and  the  places  in  which 
they  were  killed  were  consecrated,  by  religious  rites,  to  their 
names.  Caius  had  been  generally  considered  as  less  pure  in  his 
intentions,  and  less  moderate  in  his  plans,  than  Tibenus.  ¥wm 
the  evidence  of  history  it  should  seem,  that  the  disturbance  of 
the  pubUc  tranquillity  was  rather  owing  to  his  opposers  than 
to  liim ;  '^  so  that,*'  says  the  historian,  '*  instead  of  calling  the 
tumults  of  that  period  the  '  sedition  of  the  senate  against  die 
Gracchi,'  niincc  the  efforts  of  the  latter  were  made  in  vindica- 
tion of  a  law,  to  which  the  senate  had  assented,  and  as  the  de- 
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B  of  tlip  fonncr  were  supported  by  an  armed  power  from  the 
itry,  thai  had  never  belore  interfered  in  tlie  l)uainess  of  le- 
ttioD;  :iri(t  tite  introduction  of  winch  gave  a  most  irreco- 
Ue  bli>w  to  the  constitution."  Caius  in  his  person  was 
leful,  his  action  was  strons  and  impressive,  his  voice  of 
i  compass,  and  melodious  wlien  the  vehemence  of  his  plead- 
ilid  not  raise  it  to  too  high  a.  key ;  to  correct  this  defect,  he 
accnstomed  to  place  a  judicious  person  behind  him  with  a 
ti-pme,  by  wliicli  he  was  enabled  to  regulate  his  tone.  In 
[>erlic  was  warmer  tlian  Tiberius,  nor  was  he  distingiusbed 
(riwicty  of  manners,  though  in  this  respect  he  might  be  ad- 
Jtgeoiisiv  conipared  to  the  Roman  youtn  in  general. 
L  jEMiLlLS  SCAURUS,  a  Roman  consul,  who  distin- 
lied  himself  by  his  eloquence  at  the  bar,  us  well  as  by  his 
>ries  in  Spain  as  a  genera).  He  was  sent  against  Jugurtba, 
was  suspected  of  liat'uig  been  bribed  by  tliat  monarch.  He 
ever  concjuered  the  Ligurians,  and  during  his  censorship, 
t  the  Milvian  bridge  at  Rome,  and  paved  the  i^miUan 
L  He  wrote  several  books,  particularly  his  own  hfe,  but 
B  of  them  arc  extant, 

[.  ^MILIUS  SCAURUS,  son  of  M.  yEmilius  Scaurus,  is 
>ue  far  having  erected  a  large  and  grand  theatre  at  Rome, 
e  he  was  a;dile.  It  was  so  capacious,  that  it  could  contain 
:y  thousand  spectators.  It  was  supported  by  three  hundred 

sixty  Columns  of  marble,  and  adorned  with  three  thousand 
«n  statues. 

UCIUS  CASSIUS  LONGINUS,  a  celebrated  Roman 
'er,  who  flourished  B.  C.  1 13.  He  was  so  inflexible  a  judge, 

his  tribunal  was  called  the  rock  of  the  impeached.     From 

very  severe  judges  have  been  called  Casaiani. 
2LIUS  SICXTUS  FOETUS  CATUS,  a  celebrated  lawyer 
Jtme.  W  hilo  sdile,  he  gained  access  to  the  depositories  of 
law,  then  called  Novella,  which  he  published  with  hia  name. 
also  wrote  a  work  called  "  Tripartite,"  which  is  the  oldest 
tise  known  on  j  luispnidence.  He  served  the  office  of  consul 
was  praised  for  his  abstemious  habits  and  inflexible  intesii^* 
(UINTUS  CCECILIUS  METELLUS,  the  son  oT  t. 
mUus  Meteltus  Calvus,  was  raised  to  the  consulate  during 
Jugurthine  war,  with  M.  Jimius  SiJanus,  in  the  year  B.  C. 
On  casting  lots  for  the  consulate  provinces,  that  of  Nu- 
ia  fell  to  MetcUus,  who  made  immediate  prepai^ions  for 
ming  the  lionour  of  the  Roman  armS)  wliica  had  latelj 
!D  into  disgrace  through  the  successes  of  Jugurtha.    He 

extremely  ciuy^ful  in  the  selection  of  the  officers  to  eerve 
er  him.  He  selected  the  famous  Marius,  who,  for  want  of 
rest,  hud  for  some  time  remained  imemployed  at  Rome. 
ing  restored  order  and  discipline  in  bis  army,  he  marched 
the  centre  of  Numidia,  where  be  defeated  and  dispelled 
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the  whole  force  commanded  by  Jugurtha  in  penoii.     Whs 
the  consular  year  was  ended,  the  command  was  contiaaed  io 
Metellus  as  proconsul,  and  he  pursued  the  plan  of  niiu^  Ae 
country  of  Jugurtha,  and  cutting  oflp  his  resources.    At  lo^glk 
the  circumstances  of  the  Numidian  obliged  him  to  eater  inSas 
treaty  with  Metellus,  by  which  he  delivered  up  all  his  ekphMli^ 
a  number  of  horses  and  arms,  and  all  the  deserters  Stam  Ihs 
Roman  army.    The  latter,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
were  put  to  death,  with  gredt  cruelty,    Jugurtha  took 
opportunity  of  appearing  again  in  arms^  and  the  pecqde  ra 
upon  a  Roman  garrison,  and  massacred  the  whole,  ezeeBtay 
the  commander  Turpilius*  Metellus  soon  recovered  tibe  plse^ 
brought  Turpilius  to  a  court-martial,  and  caused  him  to  he  pot 
to  death,  on  account  of  which  he  underwent  the  * 


morse,  having  been  influenced  in  his  decision  rather  hj  popdhr 

clamour  than  by  the  strict  rules  of  justice.    Marias  had heoi 

a  leading  actor  in  the  condemnation  of  Turpilius,  and 

in  the  consequences  which  it  had  upon  the  mind  of 

whose  character  with  the  people  he  endeavoured  to  Uab 

The  third  year  of  his  command  was  going  on,  and  noOBSK 

decisive  had  been  effected.     Of  this  his  nval,  MtamM§  IssE 

advantage,  and  by  his  representations  to  the  people  was  sUi^ 

not  only  to  procure  his  own  election  to  the  consuhite^  bat  it 

obtain  a  decree  for  his  superseding  Metellus  in  the  coodnotif 

the  Numidian  war.  Metellus  deplored  his  hard  fate  iridi 

He  refused  to  see  his  rival ;  delivered  up  his  army  by 

nant,  and  immediately  embarked  for  Rome.     He  was 

with  great  honour  by  his  friends  and  partizans,  who 

for  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph.     Being  charged  wkh 

lution  by  a  tribune,  he  would  have  produced  his  books  a  Ul 

own  justification ;  but  the  Roman  knights,  who  satashis  jiid^B% 

refused  to  examine  his  accounts,  declaring  that  thej  eoai* 

dered  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  as  a  sufficient  testinioiiial  sf 

his  innocence.     Having  passed  with  honour  through  his 

tary  career,  there  remained  a  trial  of  his  heroic  Tirtnc 

firmness,  in  which  he  obtained  equal  credit*    In  the  jeer  BlCL 

100,  the  most  violent  measures  were  carried  on  by  the 

leaders ;  and  the  tribune  Apuleius  Satuminus  hsTiiig  p 

an  A^arian  law,  procured  a  clause  to  be  pievkHisly 

that  the  senate  would  swear  to  confirm  whatever  tke 

would  enact.    Metellus  opposed  the  proposition;  the 

to  a  man,  joined  in  a  similar  opposition.    Marius»  who 

them  to  this  determination,  by  pretending  to  entertain  diei 

sentiments,  soon  retracted,  and  took  the  oath;  all  the 

excepting  Metellus,  followed  his  example.  Metdoi^ 

in  his  resolution,  was  condemned  to  banishmenL    ~ 

offeree!  to  opi>o8c  this  act  of  injustice,  but  he 

a  drop  of  blood  should  be  spilt  on  hu  acoouiSL    SafiA^ 


..J 
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"  either  the  state  of  public  affairs  will  change,  and  I  shall  be 
recalled ;  or,  if  they  remain  as  they  are,  I  shall  be  bett«r  ofF 
any  where  than  at  Rome."  He  then  went  to  Rhodes,  or 
Smyrna,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  the  study  of  philosophy. 
In  the  following  vear,  a  decree  was  passed  by  a  great  majority 
for  his  return.  1  he  news  was  brought  to  him  while  lie  was  as- 
sisting at  some  public  games,  and  though  he  was  infonncd  that 
the  packet  contained  pleasing  intelligence,  he  would  not  open 
it  till  the  spectacle,  perhaps  a  religious  ceremony,  was  over. 
On  bis  return  to  Rome,  he  was  met  at  the  gat«s  by  all  tlw  per- 
sons of  distinction  in  the  city,  and  was  accompanied  to  the 
house  by  great  crowds  of  people,  and  at  the  next  consular 
election  the  public  esteem  for  him  was  shown  by  accepting  his 
recommendation  of  one  of  his  own  name  and  family.  AAer 
this,  we  hear  no  more  of  this  worthy  man. 

CAIUS  FANNIUS  STRABO,  a  Roman  consul  m  the 
year  of  Rome  592,  B.  C.  1.57,  That  consulship  is  remarkable 
for  two  things ;  for  the  regulations  made  by  the  senate  concern- 
ing the  exnensc  of  feasts ;  and  for  a  decree  of  the  senate,  au- 
thorizing tJic  pnetor  to  expel  the  rhetoricians  and  philosophers 
from  Rome.  They  were  not  satisfied  witli  the  regulationa  wliich 
the  senate  made  to  restrain  the  profiiseness  of  feasts ;  there  waa 
also  a  law  made  about  it,  which  &om  the  consul  Fannius  was 
called  Fannia,  There  is  nothing  worth  mentioning  concerning 
Marcus  Fannius,  bi'other  to  him  who  is  the  subject  of  thb  ar- 
ticie. 

I  CAIUS  FANNIUS,  son  to  Marcus,  and  cousin-german  to 
Cahis  F^innius,  was  qi.  tor  in  theyearof  Rome 614,  B.C.  135, 
•nd  prietor  two  yeari'  after.  He  bore  arms  in  Africa  under 
Seipio  Africanus  the  younger,  and  in  Spain  under  Fabius 
Maximum  Sen-ilianus.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Pantcdus,  a  great 
diilosophcr  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics,  and  married  the  younger 
I  oaughter  of  Lfelius.  He  composed  annals  which  were  in  esteem. 
f  He  resented  his  fath5r-in-law  Laslius's  bestowing  the  office  of 
augur  upon  Quintus  Mutius  Scsvola,  his  other  son-in-law,  nor 
would  he  admit  of  Lselius's  excuses. 

CAIUS  FANNIUS,  son  of  Cuus  Fanniua  Strabo,  distin- 

Siished  himself  by  his  eloquence.  He  was  consul  with  Cn. 
omitius  /Enobardus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  6S2,  B.C.  II 7,  and 
opposed  the  factious  attempts  of  Caius  Gracchus,  though  he 
'Vbs  indebted  to  him  for  the  consulship.  He  published  an 
oration  aj^ainst  him,  which  Cicero  has  conunended. 

CAIUS  5IARIUS,  a  famous  Roman  general,  and  seven 
^imes  consul,  who  sullied  his  great  military  reputation  by  savage 
Iwrbarities.  He  was  born  at  Arpinum,  ol  obscure  parents.  Ho 
wgnalized  himself  under  Seipio  at  the  siege  of  Numantia.  The 
Roman  general  saw  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  and  foretold 
iiia  liiture  greatness.    By  bis  intrigues  at  Rome,  while  he  exer- 
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cised  the  inferior  oiBccs  of  the  state,  he  lendercd  himelf 
known ;  and  his  marriage  with  Julia,  who  was  of  the  fSunQy  of 
the  Csesars,  contributed  to  raise  him  to  conseqiKnce*    He  went 
to  Africa  as  lieutenant  to  the  consul  Metellus  against  Jugnrtha, 
and  there  ingratiated  himself  with  tlie  soldiers;  and  naTing 
raised  enemies  to  his  benefactor,  he  returned  to  Rome  ana 
canvassed  for  the  consulship.     By  lus  extravagant  promiaei  to 
die  people,  and  his  malevolent  insinuations  against  MeteDii% 
he  proved  successiul.     He  was  appointed  to  finish  the  war 
against  Jugurtha,  and  showed  his  military  talents  by  defisatnig 
lam.      The  Roman    provinces   being  suddenly  invaded  1^ 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  barbarians,  Mariua  wai 
elected  consul  and  sent  against  the  Teutones.    The  war  bong 
prolonged,  Marius  was  a  third  and  fourth  time  invested  wim 
the  consulship.    At  last  two  engagements  were  fought,  and  not 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  forces  of  the  Amhroiies 
and  Teutones  were  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  ninety  thou- 
sand made  prisoners  in  B.  C.  99.  In  B.  C.  98,  the  Cimbii,  aoodwr 
horde  of  barbarians,  were  defeated;  one  hundred  and  fiatf 
thousand  of  them  were  slaughtered  by  the  Romans,  and  matj 
thousand  taken  prisoners.    After  these  victories,  Marius,  wim 
his  colleague  Catullus,  entered  Rome  in  triumph ;  and  HuiBi 
received  the  appellation  of  the  third  founder  of  Rome.    He 
was  elected  consul  a  sixth  time ;  but  his^^estless  ambition  begaa 
to  raise  seditions,  and  to  oppose  the  powef  of  SyllaL.    Thu  was 
the  foundation  of  a  civil  war.     SySa  refiised  to  deliver  up  tlie 
command  of  his  forces,  with  which  he  was  empowered  to  pro- 
secute the  Mithridatic  war;  and  consi^^^lWd  the  demand  as  ar- 
bitrary and  improper.   He  advanced  to  Rome,  and  Marius  was 
obliged  to  fiy.    Adverse  winds  prevented  him  firom  seeking  a 
retreat  in  Africa,  and  he  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Campania, 
where  Sylla*s  emissaries  discovered  hhn  in  a  marsh  into  which 
he  had  plunged  himself,  leaving  only  his  mouth  above  ibe  sid^ 
face  for  respiration.   He  was  dragged  td  the  neighboariw  towa 
of  Mintumae ;  and  the  magistrates  being  in  the  interest  ofll^yfl% 
passed  sentence  of  death  on  their  illustrious  prisoner.     A  Gnl 
was  commanded  to  cut  ofi^  his  head  in  the  dungeon ;  bat  the 
stem  countenance  of  Marius  disarmed  the  courage  of  the 
cutioner ;  and  when  he  heard  him  say,  TunCf  homo^  audea 
dere  Caium  Marium  ?    Darest  thou,  wretch,  kill  Caius  Mariott 
Overcome  with  terror,  he  rushed  out,  dropt  his  sword,  and  de- 
clared himself  incapable  of  the  deed.  Such  an  uncommon  adven- 
ture moved  the  compassion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mintumae ;  Act 
blamed  themselves;  they  liberated  Marius,  and  fiivoured  A 
escape  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  his  son,  who  had  been 
ing  the  princes  of  that  country  in  his  cause.    Marius 
near  the  walls  of  Carthage,  but  his  retreat  was  soon  knoi«tf$! 
and  the  governor  of  Africa,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Sylhf 
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compelled  Alarius  to  l}y  to  it  neiglibouring  island-  He  soon 
iifter  learned  that  Cmna  had  embraced  hiii  cuuse!  at  Rome, 
where  the  Roman  senate  had  stripped  him  of  hia  consular  dig- 
nity, and  bestowed  it  upon  one  of  his  eneniics.  Miiriua  set  nail 
to  assist  liis  friend  at  the  head  of  only  one  thout^und  men.  Hio 
army,  howi;\er,  «a.s  soon  intrcaaed,  and  he  entered  Rome  liktt 
a  conqueror.  IIjs  enemies  were  inburaanly  sE^rificed  to  his 
fuiy ;  Rome  wits  filled  vkh  blood ;  and  he  who  once  had  been 
caUed  the  father  of  )^}»jkiuntiy,  marched  through  the  city,  at- 
tended by  ii  numbct'^T^assassina,  who  slaujcihtered  all  those 
whose  salutations  were  not  answered  by  their  leiider.  When 
Marius  and  Cinna  had  sufliciently  gratified  their  rage,  they 
made  themselves  consuls ;  Imt  Marius,  already  worn  out  witli 
old  age  and  infirmities,  died  sixteen  days  after  he  had  been 
eleeted  consul  the  seventh  time,  A.  U.  C.  666,  and  B.  C.  86.  ' 
Brought  up  in  poverty,  and  among  peasants,  he  always  retained 
his  native  rusticity,  and  despised  in  others  those  polished  man- 
ners which  education  bad  denied  him.  Being  himself  illiterate, 
be  hated  the  conversation  of  the  learned ;  and  his  sobriety  and 
temperance  were  owing  to  the  obscurity  in  which  he  had  lived 
At  Arpinom.  His  countenance  was  stem,  his  voice  firm  and 
impcrioua,  and  his  disposition  untractable.  He  was  in  his  se- 
ventieth year  when  he  died ;  and  Rome  rejoiced  at  the  foil  of  a 
man  whose  ambition  >ad  proved  so  fetal  to  many  of  her  citi- 
zens. His  only  qualifications  were  those  of  a  great  general; 
and  these  rendered  hinr  V":  most  powerful  of  the  Romans,  be- 
cause he  was  the  only  orie  whose  ferocity  seemed  capable  to  op- 
pose the  barbarians. 

He  was  the  first  man  that  had  ever  been  chosen  seven  dmes 
consul,  and  was  possessed  of  such  a  palace,  and  of  riches  so 
immense,  as  were  sufficient  for  many  kmgs. 

"  How  can  a  man,"  says  Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  of 
IVrrhus  with  Marius,  "  born  of  obscure  and  indigent  parents, 
WOO  were  forced  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  theur  brow, 
brought  up  in  a  little  county  village,  with  no  better  than  a  home- 
ipon  clownish  education ;  now  can  such  a  one,  I  say,  be  com- 
pared with  a  prince  like  Pyrrhus,  bom  on  a  throne  ? 

"  This  great  and  sensible  difiercnce  which  nature  has  rmseJ 
tween  them,  may  be  said  to  be  effaced  by  fortune,  who  has 
crowned  Marius  with  greater  honours,  and  a  larger  share  of 
irer  than  she  had  ever  granted  to  any  Roman  before  him. 
'  It  is  no  strange  thing  for  a  prince  to  recover  his  right,  and 
I  tid  other  possessions  to  his  hereditary  dominions ;  but  for  a 
I  pan  issuing  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  from  beginnings  so 
J  IMsk  and  miserable;  for  such  a  man  to  rmse  himself  up  to  that 
Ifiteh  of  grandeur,  as  to  merit  so  many  honourable  employ- 
lamtB,  and  the  command  of  such  invincible  armies — this  indeed 
f  ht  wonderful.     It  cannot  be  but  fortune  must  discover  in  thia 
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mfl^  some  notable  qualities^  some  uncommon  talent% 

fihe  would  not  have  made  him,  to  lua  dying  dayt  die  olgeel 

either  of  her  favour  or  caprice. 

'*  Neither  is  it  fortune  only  that  has  set  Marius  upon  a  ktd 
with  Pyrrhus ;  nature  put  in  her  share  in  diose  ikvouxi,  as  if 
she  had  a  mind  to  make  him  some  compensation  for  the  iiymy 
she  had  done  him  on  accoimt  of  his  birth.  He  was  hj  natme 
lively,  frugal,  laborious,  constant,  patient,  inde&tigable^  and 
of  such  presence  of  mind  as  kept  him  as  cool  and  nndiskuibed 
in  the  heat  of  action  and  danger  as  in  times  of  repose.  He  Eke- 
wisc  had  an  air  of  majesty,  but  an  air  still  more  austeie  and 
terrible." 

After  comparing  the  different  incidents  of  the  lives  of  Fynhui 
and  Marius,  Plutarch  thus  concludes:  *' Their  end  watvtiy 
different ;  Pyrrhus  fell  unhappily  in  a  fight,  in  the  iiiiddk  of 
the  city  of  Argos,  wounded  by  a  woman,  and  killed  ootd^ 
by  a  soldier,  who  cut  off  his  head.  But  Afarius,  notwitliilHid- 
ing  all  the  cruelties  he  had  exercised^  still  thirsting  after  liloodiv 
died  in  his  bed. 

*^  But  this  death,  which  appeared  composed  and  na^n^  vii 
in  reality  more  tragical  than  that  of  Pyrrnus;  for  he  passed  tte 
IsLst  days  of  his  life  under  such  anxieties  and  terrors,  tlial  be 
could  enjoy  no  rest  cither  by  day  or  night.  He  died  rqesly 
tormented  with  the  remembrance  of  the  ^last,  the  sense  it  Als 
present,  and  the  fear  of  the  future. 

'^  That  avenging  fury,  which  he  ^70u1d  have  deliveied  oicr 
to  Metellus,  began  to  punii^  him  in  this  life,  and  call  faim  to  s 
severe  account  for  all  the  blood  he  had  spilt.  So  true  is  wkil 
Plato  saith,  ^  that  the  impious  and  wicked,  at  the  approMh  of 
death,  begin  to  fear  every  thing  of  whidi  they  haa  mirie  s 
mock  before.  Then  does  dread  and  distrust  seise  thes^,  BS- 
morse  torments  them,  and  their  only  companioiii  whether 
or  awake,  is  despair.' " 

CAIUS  MA  III  US,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  as 
as  his  father,  and  shared  his  good  and  adverse  fortanei  & 
made  himself  consul  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  _ 
murdered  all  the  senators  who  opposed  his  ambitioiis 
He  was  defeated  by  Sylla,  and  fled  to  Prsmeste,  wheie  Is 
killed  himself. 

L.  CORNELIUS  CINNA,  a  Roman  who  oppresMd  At 
republic  with  his  cruelties,  and  was  banished  by  OctmTios  fa 
attempting  to  make  the  fugitive  slaves  free.  He  joined 
to  Marius ;  and  with  him,  at  the  head  of  thirty  iMJonSy  ht- 
Rome  with  blood,  defeated  his  enemies,  and  madfe  himmlii 
sul  even  to  a  fourtli  time.  He  massacred  so  maoji 
Rome,  that  his  name  became  odious ; 
assassinated  him  at  Ancona,  as  he  ? 
Sylla. 
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SEXTUS  ROSCIUS,  a  rich  ddxen  of  Ameria,  murdtfed 
in  the  dktatorahip  of  SyOa.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  «aa 
aocnfled  of  the  murder,  and  ekauendy  defended  by  Cioero,  in 
an  oration  still  extant.    B.  C.  96. 

ALBINUS,  a  pretorian  sent  to  S^,  as  ambassador  firom 
the  senate  during  the  dvil  wars.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
SjUtLB  soldiers. 

LUCIUS  MUMMIUS,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against  the 
Achagans,  whom  he  conquered.  He  destroyed  Corinth,  Thebes, 
and  Qialcis,  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  sir- 
aaaie  of  Achaicus  firom  his  victories.  He  did  not  enridh 
UiBself  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  bat  returned  home  wlth« 
out  any  increase  of  fortune.  He  was  so  ignorant  of  the  vahiiB 
of  the  paintings  and  works  of  the  most  celebralied  artists  of 
Gfeece,  which  were  found  in  the  plunder  of  Corinth,  that  he 
said  to  those  who  conveyed  them  to  Rome^  Ihat  if  they  lost 
them,  they  should  make  others  in  their  stead. 

M.  P£KPENNA,  a  Roman,  wha  conquered  Aristonicus  in 
Asia,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

PUBUUS  iEMltlANUS  8CIPIO,caUed  also  the  Younger 
Afiicanus,  was  die  younger  son  of  Panlus  iEmilhw,  but  was 
adopted  into  the  ComeUan  family  by  Publius,  son  of  Ae  &M 
Afincanus.  He  served  at  the  age  of  seventeen  in  Macedonia, 
under  his  natural  father ;  and  during  the  war  in  Spain,  when 
the  report  of  the  hardships  suffered  there  deterred  the  Roman 
youth  from  enrolling  their  names  in  the  new  levies,  he  mounted 
the  rostra,  and  in  a  spirited  speech  declared  hb  own  readiness 
io  go  in  any  quality  that  the  consuls  should  appoint.  This 
conduct  produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  levies  were  very 
quickly  completed,  and  he  accompanied  them  as  a  legionary 
tribune.  For  his  great  services  at  this  period  he  obtained  a 
mural  crown,  being  the  first  in  scaling  the  wall  of  a  besieged 
town ;  and  he  slew  in  single  combat  a  Spaniard  of  gigantic  sta- 
ture. The  consul;  LucuUus,  then  sent  him  into  Numidia, 
where  he  was  when  the  third  Pimic  war  broke  out;  at  the  com** 
mencement  of  which,  the  Carthaginian  general,  Asdrubal,  oh* 
tained  some  advantages  over  the  Romans ;  and  the  whole  constdar 
army  would  probably  have  been  lost,  had  not  iCmilianus,  with  a 
annul  body  of  horse,  kept  the  force  of  the  enemy  in  check,  while 
tl&e  legions  were  crossing  the  river.  He  afterwards,  by  his  valour 
and  good  conduct,  saved  a  party  which  was  surrounded  by  the 
enemy ;  and  the  whole  of  his  conduct  in  this  campaign  was  so 
extremely  brilliant,  that  he  gained  universal  reputation.  On 
Us  return  to  Rome  he  was  chosen  consul,  being  then  thirty* 
aeven  years  of  age ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Afiican  war,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  was  committed  to  him  by 
*  special  decree.  Scipio,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  honoured 
witti  a  magnificent  triumph,  and  the  name  of  the  second  Afiri- 
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canus  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  deposited  an  urn  full  of  the 
ashes  of  Carthage  in  the  temple  of  the  CapitoUne  Jupiter,  as 
the  most  acceptable  offering  he  could  make  to  the  Roman  god. 
The  integrity  and  disinterestedness  of  this  great  man,  on  the 
capture  of  the  rival  ci^,  are  universally  acknowledged  and 
highly  applauded.  On  this  occasion  he  convoked  the  oiciUanSy 
who  had  been  exposed  to  the  pillage  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 

Eromised  to  restore  to  each  city  every  reUc  of  art  which  should 
e  recognized  as  having  belonged  to  it.  The  Romans  having 
kindled  a  war  with  the  powerml  city  of  Numantia,  in  Spain, 
and  broken  a  treaty  which  the  consul  Mancinus  had  made  with 
it,  in  order  to  save  his  army,  elected  Scipio  consul  a  second 
time,  and  committed  to  his  management  the  war  affainst 
the  Numantines.  In  the  course  of  the  contest  he  cloaely 
invested  Numantia,  which  was  situated  upon  a  hill,  very  diffi** 
cult  of  access,  and  rejecting  the  submissive  proposals  of  the  ci- 
tizens for  peace,  resolved  to  wait  till  famine  should  oblige  them 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  His  vigilance  was  exercised  in  ob- 
viating all  attempts  suggested  by  valour  reduced  to  despair; 
and  when  at  length  they  were  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer, 
they  still  resolved  never  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  disposal 
of  an  inexorable  foe,  and  set  fire  to  their  town,  at  the  same 
time  destroying  themselves  and  their  fiunilies ;  thus  leaving  no- 
thing to  grace  the  victor  but  an  empty  triumph,  and  the  surname 
Numantinus. 

During  the  contest  carried  on  between  the  Gracchi  and  F^ 

tricians,  Scipio  inclined  to  favour  the  latter  party,  and  made 

himself  unpopular  by  seeming  to  approve  the  assassination  of 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  though  he  was  a  very  near  relatioiu    After 

this  he  retired  to  his  country  retreat,  near  Caieta,  in  companr 

with  his  intimate  friend,  the  second  Lslius,  his  connexion  wim 

whom  is  still  more  celebrated  than  that  of  the  first  Lelius  with 

the  first  Africanus.    After  a  time  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 

he  opposed  some  unconstitutional  measures  of  the  tribuneSk 

and  for  which  he  was  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  dictatorship. 

He  was,  however,  supported  by  the  senators  and  the  great 

body  of  the  people ;  and  some  important  event  was  on  the  eve 

of  taking  place,    when  Scipio  was  found   dead  in   his   bed. 

He  was  supposed  to  have  been  assassinated,  but  the  people 

would  suffer  no  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  die  cause  of  Iub 

death.      He  was   a  great    general,    a  lover  and  patron    of 

letters,  and  a  man  of  singular  public  integrity  and  private  oe* 

nerosity.     When  he  went  to  Africa,  he  was  accompanied  liy 

the  historian  Polybius,  and  the   philosopher  Pan»tius;  and 

Terence  is  said  to  have  been  the  companion  of  his  retiremoiCy 

and  even  to  have  submitted  his  comedies  to  the  correction  of 

him  and  Lselius.    He  showed  a  total  disregard  for  wealth,  and 

an  excellence  of  disposition,  by  relinquishing  his  iidiflritaBoe  in 
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favour  of  his  mother,  his  brother,  and  sisters ;  and  the  whole 
property  which  the  conqueror  of  Carthage  left  behind  biin  was 
only  thirty-two  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  two  and  a  half  of 
gold. 

ALLUCIL'S,  prince  of  the  CeUiberians  in  Spain,  conquered 
and  t^en  captive,  with  his  lady,  by  Scipio,  whom  he  restored 
to  Allucius,  together  with  the  ransom  that  had  been  paid  him 
for  both  their  enlargements. 

CAIUS  L^LIUS,  son  of  the  noble  person  of  the  same  name 
noticed  in  the  preceding  jieriod.  As  his  father  had  been  the  in- 
timate friend  oi'  the  first  Scipio  Afiicanus,  so  he  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  liis  friendship  witli  the  second  Scipio  AfrJcanus ; 
BO  that  Cicero  represents  him  in  his  treatise,  '*  De  Amicitii," 
as  eKplaining  the  real  nature  of  friendship  with  its  attendant 
pleasures.  In  this  work,  which  is  known  to  e^'ery  well  educated 
pouth,  Laelius  appears  as  the  chief  speaker.  He  was  an  emi- 
nent orator,  and  a  successful  cultivator  of  polite  literature.  He 
was  signalized  by  his  provess  in  the  war  with  Spain,  but  ia 
chiefly  celebrated  by  the  civil  honours  to  which  he  attained. 
His  oratory  is  described  as  of  the  mild  and  elegant  kmd.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs,  and  pronounced  one  of 
the  most  famous  orations  in  that  capacity ;  and  was  also  raised  ta 
the  consulship.  AVIien  his  friend  Scipio  quitted  all  concern  in 
public  aflairs,  Lfellus  accompanied  bun  to  his  coimlry  retreat, 
preferring  the  pleasures  of  relircment  and  friendship  to  the  ho- 
nours of  ihc  world.  I  le  is  iuuposeii  ti.  luive  hud  a  share  in  the 
i»mposition,  or,  at  least,  in  the  correction,  of  Terence's  come- 
dies. His  modesty,  humanity,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  pa- 
troiused  literature  and  learned  men,  are  as  illustrious  as  the 
greatness  of  his  mind,  and  the  integrity  which  he  displayed  as 
%  statesman. 

QUINTUS  MUTIUS  SC^VOLA,  an  eminent  Roman, 
irho  was  tribune  to  the  people  in  the  year  B.  C.  106,  and  con- 
nil  in  B.  C.  !)5  with  Caius  Liciniua  Crassua.  He  was  pnetor  in 
fisiB,  over  which  he  ruled  with  so  much  prudence  and  justice, 
that  he  was  proposed  as  a  model  for  all  future  governors.  Hia 
diaracter  was  extremely  high  for  legal  knowledge,  with  which 
K  unquestinnably  possessed  a  most  masculine  eloquence.  Cras- 
nu,  in  Cicero's  dialogue  "  Dc  Oratore,"  styles  him  the  best 
>rator  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  best  lawyer  among  the  orators. 
Sutntilian  gives  the  same  character  of  him.  He  was  killed  in 
be  civil  war  between  the  Marian  and  Sylla  factions,  in  the  year 
B.C.  62,  in  the  temple  of  Lestfe,  and  his  body  was  thrown  into 
i»e  Tiber.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  person  who 
wdnced  tlie  civil  war  to  a  methodical  system.  On  this  sulyect 
>e  wrote  eighteen  books,  which  are  ollea  referred  to  by  the 
mdent  lawyers. 

QUINTUS  MUTIUS  SC^VOLA.  called  die  "  Aagat," 

RT  S 
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a  Roman  of  great  authority  as  a  lawyer^  married  fbe  daaghter 
of  Laelius,  and  was  the  father-in-law  of  Lidmui  Crassas.  He 
was  prstor  in  Asia,  and  consul  in  the  jrear  B.  C  117  whh 
L.  C.  Metellus^  with  whom  he  had  the  nonour  of  a  trimnplL 
On  various  occasions  he  performed  great  services  to  the  state; 
and  though)  at  that  period,  far  advanced  in  years,  lie  took 
part  with  Marius  against  Sylliu  Cicero  was  instructed  faj  this 
venerable  person  in  the  principle  of  wisdom.  In  gratitude  tot 
his  attentions  to  him,  he  made  his  preceptor  one  of  the  iuteife- 
cutors  in  his  first  dialogue,  **  De  Oratore." 

LUCIUS  CORNELIUS  SYLLA,  was  descended  fiom  an 
illustrious  family  of  the  ComeUi,  hut  firom  a  branch  qinte  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Scipios.  His  Ucentious  behaviour  in  Us 
younger  years  did  not  correspond  with  his  excellent  edueatioiL 
Nicopolis,  a  rich  courtezan,  left  him  heir  to  her  great  estate. 
He  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Marius,  whom  be  attended  to 
Numidia  as  questor ;  and  soon  became  the  most  skilful  soldier 
in  the  army,  while  by  his  obliging  behaviour  he  gained  the 
esteem  of  all.  His  courage  and  dexterity  contributed  to'  the 
success  of  the  war;  and  his  eloquence  persuaded  Boochus  to 
deUver  up  Jugurtha.  He  served  afterwards  in  the  social  war, 
and  as  a  reward  he  was  raised  to  the  praetorship,  next  elected 
consul,  and  soon  after  declared  general  of  the  anny  aninrt 
Mithridates  VIL,  kins  of  Pontus.  Marius  was  exasperatea  thst 
the  management  of  this  war  was  not  committed  to  him.  The 
people  were  persuaded  by  his  intrigues  to  reverse  the  decree^ 
and  substitute  him  in  place  of  Sylla.  Upon  this  he  sent  doim 
officers  to  take  command  of  the  army ;  but  Sylla  bv  this  tiaae 
had  gained  over  the  soldiers ;  who,  instead  of  obe]nng  the  de- 
cree of  the  people,  slew  Marius's  officers,  and  entreated  £^Ai 
to  lead  them  instantly  to  Rome.  Accordingly  he  entered  ihs 
city  sword  in  hand,  slew  Sulpicius  the  consul  obliged  Blani 
to  flee,  new-modelled  the  laws,  and  afterwards  marched  ills 
the  East,  and  immediately  laid  siege  to  Athens ;  for  that  ci^ 
together  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  had  fiedlen  into  the  _ 
Mithridates.  He  wrote  to  the  Amphictyons,  who  were 
bled  at  Delphi,  to  send  him.  all  the  ffold  in  the  tenrale  sf 
Apollo,  promising  to  restore  it  at  the  end  of  the  war;  andiAv 
he  received  it,  said  that  he  now  was  sure  of  victory^  ainoe  As 

i^ods  themselves  furnished  him  with  money.     Athena 
ast  taken  by  assault,  and  Sylla  was  upon  the  point  of  desfe^i 
ing  it,  when  he  recollected  its  ancient  glory,  and  spared,  mm] 
said,  the  living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.    After' 
Piraeus,  he  gained  two  decisive  victories  over  the 
Mitliridates.    In  the  second  battle,  fought  at  Orchoniena% 
wtis  almost  defeated ;  his  troops  began  to  flee,  v  ben,  " 
from  his  horse,  he  snatched  up  a  standard,  and  crying 
"  1  will  die  here  gloriously ;  audi  soldiers,  whai  you 
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where  you  abandoned  your  general,  answer,  At  Orchomcnus." 
This  reproach  recalled  the  courage  of  the  Romans ;  they  fol- 
lowed him,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Mithridatcs  then 
mued  for  peace.  Meantime  Cinna  had  declared  against  Sylla  in 
Italy ;  and  Marius  retitmini;  from  banishment,  had  taken  the 
nost  severe  vengeance  on  all  his  enemies.  Sylla  waa  declared  a 
traitor;  his  laws  reversed,  his  friends  murdered,  and  the 
l^vemment  new  modelled.  This  news  induced  Sylla  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  Mithridatcs,  and  march  directly  to  Rome. 
Hie  approach  terrifled  the  Romans.  Marius  and  Cinna  were 
both  dead ;  but  the  coneuls  made  vigorous  preparations  to  op- 
pose him.  A  civil  war  was  begun ;  but  Sylla  in  the  end  sub- 
aned  all  his  enemies,  and  entirely  ruined  the  Marian  faction- 
He  entered  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Felh:,  Happy.  The  rem^der  of  his  life 
WIS  stained  with  the  most  abominable  cruelties.  He  ordered 
nght  thousand  wretches,  who  had  thrown  themselves  upon  his 
clemency,  to  be  butchered  in  the  Campus  Martius.  To  carry 
on  these  cruelties  with  the  appearance  otjtalice,  he  commanded 
the  people  to  elect  him  dictator.  He  kept  this  office  above  two 
years,  and  then,  to  tlie  amazement  of  all,  laid  it  down,  and  of- 
fered to  stand  his  trial  before  the  people.  Soon  afterwards 
he  retired  into  the  country,  and  plunged  into  every  kind  of 
excess.  He  died  of  a  loathsome  disease  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age,  B.  C.  78.  His  person  was  elegant,  his  air  noble,  and 
his  manners  easy.  He  was  eloquent,  liberal,  crafty,  insinuating  j 
uid  a  profound  master  of  dissimulation,  by  which  he  concealed 
■  hideous  train  of  vices.  This  Nero  of  the  republic  did  one 
enential  service  to  science,  by  recovering  the  works  of  Aristotle 
It  the  taking  of  Athens. 

HURi^NA,  a  celebrated  Roman,  left  at  the  head  of  the 
liwies  of  the  republic  in  Asia  by  Sylla.  He  invaded  the  domi- 
tiaoM  of  Mitliridates  with  success,  but  soon  after  met  with  a  de- 
tmt.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his  return  to  Rome. 
He  commanded  one  of  the  wings  of  SyQa's  army  at  the  battle 
Igunst  Archelaus,  near  Cheeronca.  He  was  ably  defended  in 
m  oration  by  Cicero,  when  his  character  was  attacked  and 
msured. 

I'l/UCIUS  LICINIUS  LUCULLUS,  a  Roman  commander, 
Ao  has  been  celebrated  for  his  fondness  for  luxu^  as  well  as 
hh' military  talents,  was  bom  about  the  year  B.  C.  H5,  and 
Wng  well  educated,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
ll^BDcy  in  the  liberal  arts,  particularly  in  eloquence  and  philo- 
Iqpfajr.  As  a  military  man,  he  was  first  noticed  with  applause 
tf  As  Marsian  war,  and  was,  on  accoimt  of  his  good  cooduct, 

'b  an  sedile.    He  was  employed  by  SyOa  in  many  important 

— IS,  and  during  the  siege  of  Athiens  was  sent  by  that 

ler  into  Egypt  and  Lylna  to  procure  a  supply  of  ships. 
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With  respect  to  kin^  Ptolemy  he  was  unsuccessful,  but  He 
pleaded  tne  cause  of  his  employer  with  more  effect  in  other 
places,  and  collected  a  fleet,  with  which  he  gave  two  defeats 
to  that  of  Mithridates,  and  conveyed  Sylla's  troops  from  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus*  After  the  peace,  he  was  appcMiited 
quaestor  in  Asia,  and  praetor,  in  which  offices  he  rendered  him- 
self illustrious  by  his  love  of  justice,  moderation,  and  huma- 
nity. He  was  raised  to  the  consulship  when  he  was  about 
forty  years  of  a^e,  and  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Mitfari- 
datic  war,  his  first  prowess  was  conspicuous  in  rescuuig  his 
colleague  Cotta,  whom  the  enemy  had  besieged  in  Chalcedonia. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  a  celebrated  victory  over  the  forces 
of  Mithridates,  on  the  borders  of  the  Gramcus,  and  by  the 
conquest  of  all  Bithynia.  His  victories  by  sea  were  as  great 
as  those  by  land,  and  Mithridates  was  driven  widi  great  loss 
towards  Armenia,  to  the  court  of  Tigranes,  his  father-in-law. 
His  flight  was  quickly  discovered,  and  Lucullus  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  gave  battle  to  the  vast  army  which  Tigranes 
had  assembled  to  support  the  cause  of  his  son.  It  is  not  easy 
to  give  entire  credit  to  the  account  of  the  numbers  said  to  have 
been  slain  on  this  occasion,  but  the  slaughter  must  have  been 
prodigious,  when  Plutarch  estimates  that  not  less  than  one 
tiundred  thousand  foot,  and  fifty-five  thousand  horse  soldiers 
lost  their  lives  in  this  battle,  and  this  at  the  expenoe  of  very 
few  Roman  lives.  Lucullus  is  represented  by  Plutarch  as 
having  paid  much  attention  to  dreams  and  inquiries,  yet  he 
certainly  exhibited,  at  the  same  time,  an  avowed  contempt  of 
vulgar  superstition,  for  being  admonished  by  some  of  his  offi- 
cers not  to  give  battle  on  that  day,  being  the  anniversary  of  a 
great  defeat  sustained  by  the  Romans  from  the  Cimbri,  he 
replied  to  the  monitor,  "  I  also  will  make  this  day  to  be  remem- 
bered by  after  ages.'*  The  taking  of  Tigranocerta,  the  capital 
of  Armenia,  was  the  consequence  of  the  victory,  and  Lucullus 
there  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  treasures.  This 
continued  success  rendered  the  commander  haughtv  and  impe- 
rious, and  his  changed  manners  were  offensive  to  the  s<ddien» 
and  displeasing  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Rome. 
He  was  accused  in  the  senate  with  designedly  protracting  the 
war  for  his  own  emolument,  and  discontents  proceeded  so  &r 
that  he  was  superseded,  first  by  the  consul  Glabria,  after 
which  Pompey  was  sent  to  succeed  him,  and  to  conttmie  tlie 
Mithridatic  war.  His  interview  with  Lucullus  b^^an  with  adi 
of  mutual  kindness,  and  ended  in  the  most  determined  enmi^« 
Lucullus  was  however  permitted  to  retire  to  Rome,  and  odo 
thousand  six  hundred  soldiers,  who  had  shared  his  fortoMf 
and  his  glories,  were  allowed  to  accompany  him.  At  Romeb 
was  coldly  received,  and  he  obtained  with  difficulty  a  triumfk 
which  was  claimed  by  hb  fame,  his  successes  and  bis  vitiloriii^ 
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Thu  was  the  tennination  of  his  military  i^ory,  he  retired  to 
the  ei\joymeiit  of  ease  and  peaceful  society^  and  no  longer  in- 
terested himself  in  die  commotions  which  disturbed  the  tran- 
^[uiUity  of  Rome.  He  now  adopted  a  life  of  luxurious  profu- 
non,  scarcely  parallelled  by  a  private  dtixen  in  any  age  or 
country,  but  under  the  direction  of  a  refined  taste,  and  not 
excluding  the  rational  pleasures  of  fiterature.  He  collected  a 
splendid  library,  which  he  threw  open  to  all  persons  of  learmng 
and  curiosity.  It  was  particularly  the  resort  of  the  Greeks 
who  visited  Rome,  and  whom  he  treated  with  great  hospita- 
lity, delighting  to  converse  with  them  on  topics  of  philosophy, 
with  all  the  doctrines  and  sects  of  which  ne  was  thorouffhly 
conversant.  He  was  himself  principaDy  attached  to  the  aoc- 
trines  of  the  old  academy,  the  defence  of  which  is  put  into  his 
mouth  by  Cicero,  in  a  dialogue  entid^  "  Luculhis.  Toward 
the  close  of  his  life,  Lucullus  himself  fell  into  a  delirium,  and  he 
died  in  about;  the  sixty-eighdi  year  of  his  age,  and  was  much 
regretted  by  the  Roman  people,  who  doubdeu  had  tasted  die 
firuits  of  his  munificence ;  they  would  willingly  have  given  him 
an  honourable  fimeral  in  the  Campus  Martins,  but  their  offers 
were  rejected,  and  he  was  privately  buried  by  his  brother  at 
Tusculum.  LucuUus  has  been  admired  for  nis  many  acc<un- 
plishments,  but  he  has  been  censured  for  his  severity  and  ex- 
travagance. The  expences  of  his  table  were  immoderate ;  his 
halls  were  distinguished  by  the  difierent  names  of  the  gods, 
and  when  Cicero  and  Pompey  attempted  to  surprise  him,  they 
were  astonished  at  the  costliness  of  a  supper  which  had  been 

Erepared  upon  the  word  of  Lucullus,  who  had  merely  said  to 
is  servant  that  he  would  sup  in  the  hall  of  Apollo.  In  his 
retirement  Lucullus  was  fond  of  artificial  variety;  subterrane- 
ous caves  and  passages  were  dug  under  the  hills  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  and  the  sea  water  was  conveyed  round  the  house 
and  pleasure  grounds,  where  the  fishes  flocked  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  at  his  death  they  were  sold  for  a  very  large  sum  of 
money.  Lucullus  may  rank  among  the  great  men  of  Rome, 
both  for  his  civil  and  military  qiialincations.  He  was  a  perfect 
master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  emnloyed  him- 
self some  time  in  composing  a  concise  hbtory  of  the  Marsi  in 
Greek  hexameters.  Such  were  the  characteristics  of  a  man 
who  meditated  the  conquest  of  Parthia,  and  who  might  have 
disputed  the  empire  of  the  world  with  Csesar  or  Pompey,  if 
his  fondness  for  retirement  had  not  vrididrawn  him  firom  the 
reach  of  ambition. 

QUINTUS  SERTORIUS,  a  distinguished  Roman  com- 
mander, was  a  native  of  Nursia,  in  the  Pisentine  regions  of 
Italy.  His  father  died  in  his  infancy,  but  by  the  care  of  his 
modier  he  received  a  most  excellent  education ;  and  even  in  his 
youth  he  gained  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  pleader  at  Rome^ 
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He  had,  however,  a  decided  turn  for  the  duties  and  glory 
attached  to  a  military  Ufe,  and  made  his  first  campiugn  under 
Servilius  Cspio,  against  the  Cimbrians,  and  Teutonea  in  Gaul. 
In  an  early  engagement  he  was  seriously  wounded,  and  would 
have  lost  his  li^,  if  he  had  not  possessed  sufficient  Tigour  to 
swim  across  the  Rhone,  when  encumbered  with  his  armour. 
He  next  served  under  Marius,  and  exhibited  proofs  of  valour 
and  talents,  which  much  ingratiated  him  with  that  ffeneraL 
Spain  was  the  next  great  theatre  of  his  exertions,  where  he 
served  under  Didius,  and  acquired  much  reputation  in  the 
campaign.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  made  qusestor  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  when  the  social  war  broke  out,  he  farougfal 
a  well-timed  reinforcement  to  the  Roman  army.  In  a  batde 
that  ensued,  he  lost  an  eye,  a  mark  of  bravery  in  which  he 
always  gloried,  and  which  pointed  him  out  to  the  plaudOiits  of 
the  people  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  theatre,  and  other 
public  places.  He  was  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  but  was 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  by  the  overbearing  interest  of  Sylla: 
he  accordingly  joined  the  party  of  Marius  in  the  succeeding 
civil  war.  He  commanded  one  of  the  three  armies  which  in- 
vested Rome,  and  honourably  distinguished  himself  by  abstain- 
ing from  all  those  acts  of  cruelty  which  disgraced  the  arms  of 
Cinna  and  Marius.  Wlien  Sylla  gained  the  ascendancy  in  Italyi 
Sertorius  withdrew  to  Spain,  of  which  country  he  nad  be^ 
appointed  praetor.  Here  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  revive  his 
cause,  and  with  this  view  he  detached  a  body  of  troops  to 
seize  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees;  but  the  murder  of  their 
commander  induced  them  to  abandon  their  post,  and  conse- 
quently laid  Spain  open  to  Sylla*s  officers.  Auer  some  various 
adventures,  chiefly  of  the  disastrous  kind,  Sertorius  went  into 
Africa,  and  assisted  the  Mauritanians  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
a  tyrannical  king ;  defeated  one  of  Sylla's  generals,  by  whom  he 
was  supported.  His  reputation  now  caused  him  to  be  invited 
to  Lusitania ;  and  sailing  thither  with  a  small  body  of  Romany 
and  Africans,  he  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  natives, 
that  he  soon  had  the  command  of  the  whole  Lusitanian  nation. 
He  exercised  them  in  the  arts  of  warfare,  and  introduced  a 
rigid  discipline  among  them.  He  defeated,  with  his  new  trained 
armies,  several  Roman  generab,  who  were  sent  against  him, 
and  instituted  a  senate  in  competition  with  that  of  Rome,  and 
imitated  all  the  fonns  of  the  republic.  He  foiled  the  attempta 
of  that  eminent  commander,  Metellus,  to  reduce  him;  contU 
nually  harassing  his  troops  by  sudden  attacks  and  skinnisheta 
and  intercepting  his  convoys.  He  adopted  the  liberal  policy  of 
civilizing  the  Lusitanians  and  neighbouring  Spaniards,  and 
familiarizing  them  with  Roman  letters  and  customs.  For  this 
purpose  he  established  a  great  school  in  the  city  of  Osca,  ai 
which  die  sons  of  men  of  distinction  were  gratuitously  eda- 
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catedy  and  at  the  same  time  kept  as  hostages  for  die  fideB^  of 
tibm  parents.  Feeling  that  his  power  was  Hot  sufficiendj  rnn^ 
without  the  aid  of  superstition,  which  ever  captivates  tiie  igao^ 
rant  and  uncivilized,  he  trained  a  white  fawn,  that  had  oi^e^ 
preaented  to  him,  to  such  a  degree  of  tameness,  that  it  foDowed 
turn  whitiiersoever  he  went,  and  was  his  constant  companion  $ 
and  he  encouraged  the  hcJief  tiiat  the  animal  was  the  ffift  of 
Diana,  and  intended  by  tiiat  goddess  to  convey  him  inrorma^ 
tkmof  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  Atkngth  the  fiunons  Pom- 
pey  was  nominated  to  the  command  against  him;  and  when  he 
jurnved,  he  found  that  all  the  Roman  troops,  which,  after  the 
death  of  Lepidus,  had  been  carried  to  Spain  by  Perpenna,  with 
the  design  of  setting  up  tiiere  for  himself,  had  joined  Sertorius^ 
who  was  now  at  tne  head  of  a  considenUe  army.  Pompej 
proceeded  against  him  with  a  superior  force;  but  Sertoriiis 
took  a  town  in  his  presence,  and  afterwards  defeated  him  at 
the  battle  of  Sucro.  He  ^ve  him  a  second  defeat;  but  Me- 
tellus  routed  a  separate  division,  and  Sertorius  was  glad  to  take 
to  the  mountains.  He  then  offered  to  lay  down  his  arms,  pro- 
vided the  proscription  against  him  might  be  taken  ofl^  ana  he 
were  permitted  to  return  to  Rome.  Soon  after  he  received  an 
embassy  from  Mithridates,  the  formidable  foe  of  the  Romans, 
offering  him  an  advantageous  alliance,  provided  he  were  suf- 
fered to  re-possess  the  provinces  firom  which  he  had  been  ex* 
Eelled  by  Sylla.  But  Sertorius  would  not  agree  to  more  than 
is  recovery  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  without  touching 
upon  the  Roman  province  of  Asia ;  and  upon  these  terms  the 
treaty  was  concluded.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  Ser- 
torius by  the  Roman  patricians  in  his  army,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  a  revolt  in  several  Lusitanian  towns.  In- 
censed at  this  defection,  he  caused  several  of  the  chOdren, 
whom  he  kept  as  hostages  at  Osca,  to  be  slain,  and  others  to 
be  sold  as  slaves.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  act  of 
cruelty  by  which  his  memory  is  tarnished.  In  revenge  for  the 
loss  of  tlieir  sons,  the  conspirators  formed  a  plot  against  the 
life  of  Sertorius ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  basely  as- 
sassinated, while  he  was  at  a  feast.  This  event  took  place  in 
the  year  B.  C.  73.  The  great  qualities  and  miUtary  talents  of 
this  eminent  person  would  undoubtedly  have  raised  him  to  tiie 
first  rank  among  the  chiefs  of  his  country,  had  he  not  been  a 
leader  of  a  party,  instead  of  a  commander  for  the  state.  "With 
nothing  to  support  him  but  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  he 
created  a  powerful  kingdom  among  strangers,  and  defended  it 
a  long  time  against  the  arms  of  Rome,  although  wielded  by 
the  ablest  generals  of  his  time ;  and  he  displayed  public  and 
private  virtues,  which  would  have  rendered  a  people  happy 
under  his  rule  at  a  less  turbulent  period. 
PERPENNA,  who  joined  the  rebellion  of  Sortorius,  and 
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opposed  Pompey.  He  was  defeated  by  Metelliu,  and  some 
time  after  he  had  the  meanness  to  assassinate  Sertoriua,  wh(Hn 
he  had  invited  to  his  house.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pom- 
pevy  who  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

MARCUS  HVIUS  DRUSUS,  a  person  of  conmderable 
distinction  at  Rome,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  familji 
and  became  tribune  of  the  people  about  the  year  B.  C.  91. 
At  this  period  there  were  great  dissensions  in  the  state ;  Dnuus 
tried  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  but  his  plan  was  op- 
posed by  all  those  whom  he  aimed  to  benefit  by  it.  Conscious^ 
perhaps,  of  his  own  good  intentions,  he  did  not  readiW  aban- 
don the  scheme,  and  in  some  instances  he  made  use  oi  means 
which  were  not  justifiable  to  promote  the  end  in  view.  Findiiw 
himself  growing  unpopular,  he  proposed,  as  a  bait  to  the  mu^ 
titude,  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  com  among  them.  This 
measure  he  followed  by  a  still  more  alarming  motion^  of  giving 
to  the  Latins  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  Henee  violent 
conspiracies  were  formed,  which  required  all  his  address  to 
ward  off  for  a  time,  and  which,  in  the  end,  proved  fisital  to 
him.  Returning  from  the  forum,  where  he  had  been  ba^ 
ranguing  in  favour  of  the  allies,  he  was  attended  to  his  house 
by  a  great  crowd  of  people,  in  the  midst  of  which  an  assassin, 
said  to  be  C.  Varus,  plunged  a  knife  into  his  body,  and  then 
made  his  escape.  Drusus  fell,  and  expired  a  few  hours  after, 
exclaiming,  with  his  last  breath,  *'  When  will  the  republic 
again  possess  a  citizen  like  myself!*'  By  the  party  whose  cause 
he  espoused,  his  death  was  sincerely  deplored,  while  those  on 
the  opposite  side  regarded  it  as  a  timely  deliverance  of  the 
state  from  one  who  was  only  ambitious  of  being  distinguished 
as  a  popular  leader. 

CAIUS  RABIRIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  lent  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money  to  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  'Egypt,  The 
monarch  afterwards  not  only  refused  to  pay  him,  but  even  con- 
fined him,  and  endangered  his  life.  Rabirius  escaped  finom 
Egypt  with  difficulty ;  but  at  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  senate  of  having  lent  money  to  an  African  prince, 
for  unlawful  purposes.  He  was  ably  defended  by  CicerOi  and 
acquitted  with  difficulty. 

CULUS  GABINIUS,  a  Roman  consul,  who  made  war  in 
Juda&a^  and  re-established  tranquillity  there.  He  suffered  him- 
self to  be  bribed,  and  replaced  Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  dirone 
of  Egypt.  He  was  accused,  at  his  return,  of  receiving  bribes* 
Cicero,  at  the  request  of  Pompey,  ably  defended  him.  He  was 
banished,  and  cUed  about  forty-one  years  before  Christy  at 
Salona. 

CAIUS  CALPURNIUS  PISO,  a  Roman  consul,  who,  in 
the  year  B.  C.  67,  was  author  of  the  law  which  forbids  can-^ 
vassing  for  public  offices,  intitled  Lex  Calpumia  de  ambitu. 
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lie  displayed  all  the  iirmness  worthy  of  a  consul  in  one  of  tlic 
most  stormy  periods  of  the  republic ;  and  by  his  determined 
resolution,  prevented  the  people  from  raising  Marcus  Palica- 
nus,  a  man  of  no  merit,  to  the  consular  dignity. 

MARC  ANTONY,  a  famous  Roman  orator.  When  he 
filled  the  office  of  prEetor,  Sicily  fell  to  his  lot,  and  he  cleared 
the  seas  of  the  pirates  whicli  infested  that  coast.  He  was 
made  consul,  with  A.  Posthumius  Albimis,  B.C.  96;  when 
he  opposed  the  turbulent  designs  of  Sextus  Titua,  tribune 
of  the  people,  with  great  success.  Some  time  after,  he  was 
made  proconsul  of  Cilicta,  where  he  performed  so  many  great 
exploits,  that  he  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  To 
improve  his  talent  for  eloquence,  he  attended  the  greatest  ora- 
tors at  Rhodes  and  Athens,  in  his  way  to  Cilicia,  and  on  hia 
return  to  Rome,  soon  after,  he  was  appointed  censor ;  which 
•ffice  he  discharged  with  great  reputation,  having  carried  his 
CBuse  before  the  people,  against  Marcus  Duronius,  who  had 
■cctised  him  of  bribery,  in  revenge  for  Antony's  having  erased 
hia  name  out  of  the  list  of  senators,  because  Duronius,  when 
tribune  of  the  people,  had  abrogated  a  law,  wliich  restrained 
inimoderatc  expence  in  feasts.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
•rators  ever  known  in  Rome ;  and  it  was  owing  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  that  Rome  might  boast  herself 
*  rival  even  to  Greece  itself  in  eloquence.  He  defended, 
pmongst  many  others,  Marcus  Aquilius ;  and  moved  the  judges 
n  80  sensible  a  manner,  by  the  tears  he  shed,  and  the  scars  he 
showed  upon  the  breast  of  his  client,  that  he  carried  his  cause. 
He  never  would  publish  any  of  his  pleadings,  that  he'  might  not 
be  proved  to  say  in  one  cause,  what  miteht  be  contrary  to  »hat 
he  should  advance  in  another.  He  anected  to  be  a  man  of  no 
learning.  His  modesty,  and  many  other  quaBficationB,  ren- 
dered him  no  less  dear  to  many  persona  of  distinction,  than 
his  eloquence  made  him  universally  admired.  He  was  killed 
during  those  bloody  concisions  raised  at  Rome  by  Marius  and 
Cinna.  He  was  discovered  in  the  place  where  he  hid  himseH^ 
and  soldiers  were  sent  to  despatch  nim ;  but  his  manner  of  ad- 
dressing them  had  such  an  eoect,  that  Done  but  he  who  com- 
manded them,  and  had  not  heard  his  discourse,  had  the  cruelty 
to  kill  him.  His  head  was  exposed  before  the  rostra,  a  place 
which  he  had  adorned  with  his  triumphal  spoils. 

CAIUS  ANTONY,  the  son  of  Maran  the  orator,  and 
mcle  to  thetriumrir,  had  the  command  of  some  troops  ofhorse 
Vtder  Sylla,  and  plundered  many  pkces  in  Greece. 

CAIUS  ANTONY,  son  of  Cwus  Antony,  was  consul  with 
Gaeto,  and  assisted  him  to  destroy  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline 
ia  Gaul,  He  went  to  Macedonia,  as  hia' province,  and  fought 
with  ill  success  against  the  Daxdani.  He  was  accused  at  Us 
tetnni,  and  banished. 
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QUINTUS  TULLIUS  CICERO,  brother  of  the  onlor. 

He  served  the  office  of  praetor,  and  was  governor  of  Ana.  The 
triumvirs  proscribed  him ;  and  his  soldiers  entering  hb  hoose 
in  search  of  him,  put  his  son  to  the  torture  to  make  Um  eon* 
fees  where  his  father  was.  Cicero  hearing  his  groans,  enne 
forth  to  save  his  son,  and  the  assassins  put  Uiem  both  to  deatt. 

SULPICIUS  RUFUS  SERVIUS,  an  enunent  Romaa 
jurist  and  statesman,  was  descended  firom  the  ilhiatrious  p^ 
trician  family  of  Sulpicii.  He  was  contemporary  with  CieaM^ 
and  was  bom  about  B.  C.  107.  He  cultivated  polite  litn«liiie 
from  a  very  early  period,  especially  philosophy  and  poetrVf 
wrote  some  pieces  in  the  latter  class,  whicn  were  marked 
the  licentiousness  of  the  time.  He  bore  arms  in  the  BlaniHi 
war ;  but  finding  himself  better  pleased  with  the  arts  otfmOB, 
he  appeared  a  pleader  at  the  bar  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Ui 
age.  The  professions  of  advocate  and  lawyer  were 
distinct,  that  the  former  were  accustomed  to  conmlt  ^ 
upon  all  difficult  points.  Servius  once  applied  for  that  |iuiBOie 
to  Quintus  Mucins,  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  the  latter  'pa^m/hg 
that  Servius  did  not  comprehend  his  explanationsy  asked 
if  it  were  not  a  shame  that  he,  a  patrician  and  pleader, 
be  ignorant  of  the  law  upon  which  he  was  firequently  ealsd  Is 
speiuc.  This  reproof  is  said  to  have  had  such  an  effinet  Wfom 
him,  that  Servius  quitted  the  bar  and  gave  all  his  attention  Is 
legal  studies ;  and  such  was  his  success,  that  Cicero  and  sf 
him.  "  If  all,  in  every  age,  who  in  this  city  have  acquirsd  a 
knowledge  of  the  law,  were  brought  together,  they  wcmd  Ml 
be  compared  with  Servius  Sulpicius,"  and  he  farther  add%  tkift 
"  he  was  not  less  the  oracle  of  justice  than  of  the  law;  he  shngp 
referred  to  principles  of  equity  and  obvious  interpretation 
he  deduced  from  the  civil  code,  and  was  less  desirous  of 
ing  grounds  for  actions  than  of  settling  disputes/*  There  wai 
a  great  intimacy  formed  between  these  two  personaMS^ 
there  arc  several  letters  extant  from  Cicero  to  Salpicni% 
two  from  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  of  which  one  is  a  weD 
consolatory  epistle  on  the  death  of  Tullia* 

Servius  imssed  through  the  usuxd  gradations  of  honour 
Romans  of  rank.  He  was  first  quaestor,  then  ssdile  and  ^ 
tor.  When  the  troubles  of  the  republic  were  impendii^  ht 
was  created  interrexy  in  which  quality  he  nominated  PoMpf 
sole  consul.  He  was  himself  consul  with  MarceDiu^  in  Ike 
B.C.  51,  and  opposed  the  motion  of  his  colleague  to 
Caesar  from  his  command,  lest  it  should  immediately 
civil  war.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  declared  9am 
and  was  appointed  governor  of  Achaia.  When  dint  ddsf 
taken  off  lie  returned  to  Rome,  uid  acted  with  the  ^ 
aimed  at  the  restoration  of  public  liberty.  During  tfie 
Modcra  by  Marc  Antony,  lie  was  urged  by  die 
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derteke  a  kgatkm  to  hunt  whicht  after  pleading  hit  aoe  and 
inftnnities,  be  accepted ;  but  he  foresaw  it  woiud  he  fital  to 
hinl»  and  he  died  in  Anton/s  camp  in  the  year  B.  C.  43*  Ci- 
eero's  ninth  Philippic  is  entirely  employed  in  pleading  for  a 
brass  statue  to  the  memory  of  this  excellent  man^  as  for  one 
who  had  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  which  waa 
▼Died  by  the  senate.  Servius  was  the  author  of  a  great  number 
of  Tolumes  on  legal  topics,  one  of  which  has  been  preserved  | 
but  quotations  from  some  of  them  are  extant  in  A.  UelKus. 

POMPE  Y,  simamed  the  Great,  or  Cneius  Pompeius  Mag* 

HUB,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  ancient  Rome,  was  the  son 

of  Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo,  and  Ludlia,  and  bofii  B«  C.  107.  He 

early  distinguished  himself  in  the  fidd  of  battfet  and  i^ughlwidi 

bravery  and  success  under  his  &ther,  vdboae  courage  and  militarjr 

|iradenoe  he  imitated.    He  b^an  hb  career  with  great  popular* 

nty;the  beautyof  his  person  gained  him  many  adnureta;  and  by 

displaying  his  oratory  at  the  bar,  he  gained  unbounded  applause. 

I>uring  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  he  iomed  the 

p^rty  of  the  latter;  and  though  then  only  twenty-three  years 

of  Bge,  raised  three  legions  for  him,  which  secured  him  the 

fisiendship  and  protection  of  Sylla  during  life*    In  his  twmty* 

sixth  year  he  conquered  Sicily,  then  in  the  power  of  Marina  % 

and  in  forty  days  he  recovered  all  the  territories  ot  ASnCM, 

^    which  had  forsaken  the  interest 'of  SyOa.    This  rafod  sueoesfl 

t     astcmished  the  Romans,  and  surprised  even  Sylla  himself,  who 

complimented  him  with  the  title  of  Grreat,  and  gave  him  a 

^     triumph^  though  at  first  he  refused  it.    After  Sylla*8  death,  he 

£    supported  himself  against  the  remains  of  the  Marian  faction 

P    under  Lepidus,  and  defeated  them.    He  put  an  end  to  the 

£    war  against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and  obtained  a  second  triumph 

~    B.  C.  73.     He  was  soon  after  made  consul,  when  he  restored 

the  tribunitial  power  to  its  original  dignity ;  and  in  forty  days 

cleared  the  Mediterranean  of  pirates,  wnere  they  had  committed 

dreadful  depredations  for  many  years,  and  had  almost  destroyed 

the  naval  power  of  Rome*    He  next  conquered  two  of  the 

anost  formidable  enemies  of  Rome,  Mithridates  VU.,  king  of 

ftontus,  and  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.    After  conquering  the 

j^Ibanians^  Iberians^  and  some  other  nations  known  to  the  Ro* 

asians,   he  received  homage  from  twelve  kings  at  once,    and 

^mtering  Syria,  pushed  his  conouests  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea ; 

«ubdued  part  of  Arabia,  made  Judaea  a  Roman  province,  and 

ipetumed  to  Italy  with  all  the  pomp  of  an  eastern  conqueror. 

le  Romans  dreaded  his  approach,  knowing  his  power,  lest 

t  bloody  proscriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla  should  be  renewed. 

It  he  soon  dispelled  their  fears,  disbanded  his  army,  and  the 

iqueror  of  Asia  entered  Rome  as  a  private  citizen.    This 

lest  behaviour  greatly  increased  his  popularity,  and  he 

decreed  another  triumph;  on  which  occasion  he  added 
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twenty  thousand  talents  to  the  public  treasury,  and  fifkj-fi?e 
millions  of  drachmae  to  the  national  revenue.  He  soon  after 
formed  the  first  triumviratey  bv  uniting  his  interest  with  that  of 
Caesar  and  Crassus ;  which  he  strengthened  stfll  fiurtfaer  fay 
marrying  Julia,  Caesar's  daughter.  But  this  powerful  confede* 
racy^  which  divided  the  then  known  world  amongst  them,  was 
soon  broken ;  Julia  died,  Crassus  was  killed,  and  a  civO  war 
broke  out  between  Pompey  and  Caesar.  In  real  power  to 
sustain  the  appeal  to  arms,  the  two  rivals  were  very  unequaL 
Pompey,  never  in  vigour  and  capadt^  a  match  for  Caesar,  and 
now  habituated  to  the  indulaendes  of  a  civic  Hfe,  was  become 
^  magm  nominis  umbra,"  me  shadow  of  a  great  name.  He 
was  not,  however,  sensible  of  any  decline  of  his  antliorilj; 
and  when  Cicero,  finding  him  deaf  to  pro^posals  of  accomiio- 
dation,  and  at  the  same  time  negligent  m  his  prepamtiQai^ 
urged  him  to  more  vigorous  proceedings,  he  vauntingly  re- 
plied, '^  When  I  stamp  with  my  foot,  an  army  will  start  out 
of  the  ground.'* 

Caesar  at  length  crossed  the  Alps,  and  encamped  at  Raivenuff, 
B,  C.  49.  A  decree  of  the  senate  proclaimed  him  a  pobBe 
enemy,  and  Pompey  was  required  to  take  upon  himself  the  d^ 
fence  of  the  state.  He  began  to  prepare  in  earnest  fiir  war, 
but  too  late  for  the  rapidity  of  his  rival.  Caesar  passed  die 
Rubicon  and  approached  Rome,  and  Pompey  fled. 

Invested  by  Caesar  in  Brundusium,  he  escaped  by  sea  to 
Greece,  where  he  assembled  a  numerous  army ;  Caesar  fidlowed 
hun,  and  having  in  vain  proposed  an  accommodation,  offered 
him  battle.  This  Pompey  declined,  and  encamped  before 
Dyrrachium.  Caesar  then  adopted  the  arduous 
of  besieging  him  in  his  camp,  and  drew  strong  lines  of 
cumvallation ;  but  these  were  forced  with  great  slaughter  by 
Pompey,  who  followed  Caesar  into  M acedon.  There,  at  Phar-' 
salia,  B.  C.  48,  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  between  the  two 
great  rivals.  At  the  commencement  of  this  battle  the  whok 
plain  was  covered,  from  Pharsalia  to  the  Enipeus,  with  two 
armies,  dressed  and  armed  afler  the  same  manner,  uid  bearing, 
the  same  ensigns.  At  first,  both  kept  a  moumfid  silence ;  hiSi 
at  length  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  Caesar's  army  advanced  to 
begin  the  attack,  when  Caius  Crastinus,  a  centurion,  at  the 
head  of  120  men,  threw  himself  upon  tiie  enemv's  first  Ifaie  widi 
incredible  fury,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of'^  them,  m  conse- 
quence of  a  promise  he  had  made  to  Caesar.  But  while  he  wasslill 
Dressing  forward,  forcing  his  way  through  the  first  Hue,  one  of 
^ompey's  men  ran  his  sword  in  at  his  moutii,  with  such  vkdnoe 
that  the  point  of  it  came  out  at  the-  hind  part  of  his  neck* 
PompeVs  soldiers  then  took  courage,  and  stood  the  enen/s 
onset.  NVhile  the  foot  were  thus  sharply  engaged  in  the  oentn^ 
Pompey's  horse  in  the  lefl  wing  marched  up,  aw  haviDg  widfined 
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Jwr  nmks,  witli  a  dengn  to  sunouiid  Cfitar*!  ridil  wiqi^: 
JMurged  hiB  cavalry,  and  fbrced  them  to  me  grouna.  Have* 
ipoat  Cesar  orderra  his  horse  to  retreat  a  little^  and  gm  wmf' 
;o  the  six  cohorts,  which  he  had  posted  in  the  rear  aa  a  body  of 
reserve.  These,  upon  a  signal,  coming  up,  charged  the  enemy's 
liorae  with  determined  resolution,  aiming  oofy  at  the  fiices  of 
lie  enemy.  This  new  manner  of  fighting  had  the  desired  ef« 
Eect ;  for  the  young  patricians,  whom  C!sesar  called  the  nretdf. 
jTOong  dancers,  not  willing  to  have  their  faces  deformea  with 
icars,  turned  their  backs,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confiision, 
leanng  die  foot  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  CsBsar'a  men  did 
not  pursue  them,  but  charging  the  foot,  now  naked  and  un- 
guarded,  surrounded  them,  and  cat  most  of  them. to  fneoee* 
roinpey  was  so  trans]>orted  with  lace,  at  seeing  the  flower  of 
hiB  forces  thus  cut  in  pieces,  that  he  left  his  army,  and  retired 


Blowly  to  his  tent,  without  speakinff  a  word,  and  continued 
there  like  one  distracted,  till  hb  iraole.  army  was  d^eated. 
Ceesar  no  sooner  saw  himself  master  of  the  field  than  he  marched 
to  attack  Pompey  in  his  entrenchments ;  upon  which  Pompev, 
putting  on  such  a  garment  as  might  best  fiivour  his  flif^t,  stole- 
out  at  the  decuman  gate,  and  took  the  rood  to  Larissa,  which 
dty  had  hitherto  shown  great  attachment  to  hinu  He  xefiuedt 
however,  to  enter  Larissa,  out  of  consideration'to  the  inhaUv 
tants,  and  proceeding  to  the  sea  coast,  embarked  for  Lesbos*. 
In  that  island,  he  had  a  most  affecting  interview  with  his  faidir 
fill  Cornelia,  with  whom,  and  a  few  fiiends,  he  sailed  away  to 
the  coast  of  Asia.  Touching  at  Cyprus,  a  consultation  was 
entered  upon  respecting  fiirther  proc^dings.  Pompey  hims^ 
proposed  redring  to  Parthia,  as  the  safest  place  of  refuge ;  but 
objections  were  justly  raised  against  a  measure  so  desperate 
and  disgraceful,  as  of  entrusting  the  faJte  of  Romans  to  the 
most  inveterate  foe  of  Rome.  Theophanes,  a  Grreek,  then 
proposed  withdrawing  to  Egypt,  where  a  firiendly  reception 
■dgat  be  e^ipected  from  the  young  king  Ptolemy,  whose  &r 
ther  haid  been  favoured  by  Pompey.  This  advice  was  adopted, 
and  the  fiigitives  arrived  on  tne  Egyptian  coast.  Pompey 
landed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Pelusium ;  and  on 
quitting  his  wife  Cornelia  and  his  son,  he  repeated  the  two  fol- 
lowiiig  verses  of  Sophocles.  "  The  fireeman  who  seeks  an 
aqrhim  at  the  court  of  a  king,  will  meet  with  slavery  and  chains.** 
Bfe  there  found  death.  Scarcely  had  he  landed  on  the  shores 
wlien  Theodore,  the  rhetorician,  of  the  isle  of  Chios,  Septi- 
mias  the  courtier,  and  Achillas  the  eimuch,  who  commanded 
Us  troops,  wishing  for  a  victim  t^^present  to  his  conquer<N% 
stebbed  him  with  their  swords.  At  the  sight  of  the  assassins, 
Peaipeycovered  his  face  with  his  mantle,  and  died  like  a  Ro- 
They  cut  off  his  head,  and  embalmed  it,  to  ofifer  it  to 
r,  and  left  his  body  naked  on  the  shore.    It  was  thus  that 
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this  great  man,  whose  warlike  talents  had  procured  die  Kberty 
of  the  seas  for  the  Romans,  and  added  whole  Idngdoms  to  that 
extensive  empire,  was  basely  slain  in  setting  foot  on  die  tani- 
tory  of  a  king  who  owed  to  him  his  crown.  Phifip,  his  fteed- 
man,  collecting  together,  under  favour  of  die  nighty  die  wxeek 
of  a  boat,  and  stripping  off  his  own  cloak  to  cover  the  sad  le- 
mains  of  his  master,  burnt  them  according  to  the  cuBtani.  An 
old  soldier,  who  had  served  under  Pompey's  colours,  came  to 
mingle  his  tears  with  those  of  Philip,  and  to  assist  hha  in  per- 
forming the  last  offices  to  the  manes  of  his  general,  mwh 
were  the  obsequies  of  the  late  master  of  Rome !  When  Cmmt 
arrived  in  Egypt,  the  head  of  his  rival  was  presented  to  faia^ 
but  he  turned  away  from  the  spectacle,  and  burst  into  tean. 
He  avenged  his  death  by  that  or  the  perpetrators,  and  buryiiig 
the  head  with  greajt  solemnity,  erected  over  it  a  temfb  to 
Nemesis. 

Pompey  perished  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  am,  and  left 
behind  him  a  name  among  the  most  illustrious  of  anttonitf. 
**  Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen  gentibus."  His  piivate  vktoes 
were  many ;  he  was  moderate  in  his  pleasures,  temiierate  Slid 
free  from  dissolute  or  ostentatious  luxury,  in  the  hS^est  ftr- 
tune,  kind-hearted,  mild  and  humane,  when  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  party  violence.  His  talents  were  great  and  vatioii% 
if  not  of  the  highest  class,  and  his  mind  was  cultured  by  Ifitters 
and  philosophy.  As  a  citizen  he  cannot  rank  amoitg  pine  pa- 
triots, yet  his  ambition  tended  only  to  be  the  chief  of  •  nee 
state,  not  to  be  the  subvertor  of  that  freedom.  He  widttd  to 
be,  says  Lucan,  ^^  Rector  senatus,  sed  regnantisy'*  rokrof  dM 
senate,  but  of  a  senate  in  authority.  He  preferred,  proCfleds 
the  poet,  arms  to  the  toga,  but  in  arms  he  wa8.a  lover  of  peace. 
In  his  ambitious  pursuits  he  was  occasionally  guilty  <tf  vioknee 
and  ingratitude,  but  this  was  in  consequence  of  his  commendiig 
Ufe  under  the  auspices  of  party,  from  which  baneful  fatflnentie 
he  was  never  free.  He  finally  rose  to  a  station  to  which  he  Wsi 
thnequal,  and  forfeited,  in  the  last  act  of  the  eveaftfid  dnsnasf 
Ufe,  mush  of  the  reputation  he  had  gained  in  the  pieoedhf 
acts. 

CORNELIA,  a  daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio,  who  mantsdl 
Pompey,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  'P.  Crassns :  slie  Itts 
been  praised  for  her  great  virtues.  When  her  husband  Idk  llsr 
in  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  to  go  ashore  in  a  smaD  boelf  dM 
saw  him  stabbed  by  Achillas,  and  heard  his  dying  mians  with* 
out  the  possibility  of  aiding  him.  She  attributed  all  Us  wJth 
fortunes  to  his  connection  with  her. 

FLORA,  a  famous  courtezan  of  Rome,  who  was  srtddsldy 
loved  by  Pompev,  and  had  so  much  regard  for  him,  dial  dto 
would  never  yield  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  ancdiar  lover,  d 
Pompey  himself  desired  her  to  do  it.    He  recommended  ettoAer 
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Isver,  vho  had  begged  to  speak  to  Flora  iii  hu>  favour;  after 
ttutt  time,  Pompey  no  more  visited  his  mistress,  which  threw  her 
into  a  6t  of  melancholy.  Flora  was  so  beautiful,  that  Cecilius 
Itetellus  caused  lier  picture  to  be  drawn,  and  kept  with  several 
others,  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
-  M.  LICINIUS  CKASSUS.  a  celebrateJ  Roman,  sirnamed 
the  rich  on  account  of  his  opulence.  At  first  he  was  very  cir- 
cunucribed  in  his  circumstances ;  but,  by  educutinj;  slaves  and 
adling  them  at  a  high  price,  be  soon  enriched  himself.  The 
<meltie&  of  Cinna  obliged  him  to  leave  Ilome,  and  he  retired  to 
.&taiii,  where  he  remained  concealed  for  eight  months.  After 
CSnna's  death  he  passed  into  .\frica,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where 
'he  served  Sylla  and  in^fraLiated  himself  in  his  favour.  When 
■ihe  gladiators,  with  Spartacns  at  their  head,  had  spread  a  uni- 
▼eraal  alarm  in  Italy,  and  deleated  some  of  the  Roman  generals, 
Crassus  was  gent  against  them.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Craasus  slaughtered  twehe  thousand  of  the  slaves,  and,  by  this 
-det^sive  blow,  soon  put  an  end  to  tlie  war,  and  was  honoured 
pWith  an  oration  at  his  return.  He  was  soon  after  made  consul 
with  Pompcy  ;  B.  C.  67,  and  in  this  high  ofiice  lie  displayed 
hia  opulence,  by  entertaining  the  populace  at  ten  thousand  ta- 
bles. He  was  afterwards  censor,  and  formed  the  first  trium- 
Tirate  with  Pompey  and  Ca-'sar.  Although  liis  love  of  riches  was 
■M>ie  predominant  than  that  of  glory,  Crassus  never  imitated 
the  ambitious  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  but  was  satisfied  with 
Uieprovim-cof  Sjriri,  u-liioli  m  '.■it'.-il  (o  j^romi-L-  :■!!  ifU'\!i,iiL'lible 
source  of  wealth.  With  hopes  of  enlarging  his  possessions,  he 
set  off  from  Rome,  though  the  omens  proved  unfavourable,  and 
every  thmg  seemed  to  threaten  his  rum.  He  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and,  forgetful  of  the  rich  cities  of  Babylon  and  Pe- 
hisia,  be  hastened  to  make  huuself  master  of  Parthiia.  He  was 
betrayed  in  his  inarch  by  the  delay  of  Artavasdes,  king  of 
Annenia,  and  the  perBdy  of  Ariamnes.  He  was  met  in  a  large 
plain  by  Surena  the  Parthian  general,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
m  which  t^venty  thousand  Romans  were  killed,  and  ten  thousand 
taken  prisoners.  The  darkness  of  the  night  favoured  the 
escape  of  the  rest;  and  Crassus,  forced  by  the  mutiny  and 
turbulence  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  treachery  of  his  guides, 
trusted  himself  to  the  general  of  the  enemy  on  pretence  of  pro- 
posing terms  of  accommodation,  and  he  was  killed.  His  head 
was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Orodes,  who  poured  melted  gold  down 

I  throat.     He  has  been  called   avaricious,  yet  he  showed 
'f  always  ready  to  lend  money  to  his  friends  without  in- 
wrest.     He  was  fond  of  philosophy,  and  his  knowledge  of  bis- 
IMT  was  great  and  extensive. 

K-PUBLIUS  CRASSUS,  the  son  of  the  rich  Crassus,  went 
fato  Parthia  with  his  father.    When  he  saw  himself  surrounded 
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by  the  enemy,  and  without  any  hope  of  escape,  lie  ordered  one 
of  his  men  to  run  him  through.  His  head  was  cut  off^  and 
showed  with  insolence  to  his  father  by  the  Parthians. 

DfiJOTARUS,  first  distinguished  as  tetrarch  of  Galath, 
and,  on  account  of  the  eminent  services  which  he  perfixmied  in 
that  station,  and  of  the  figure  which  he  made  in  the  Mithridatic 
war,  was  afterwards  appomted  to  the  throne  of  the  Leaser  Ar» 
menia,  by  Pompey,  which  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
senate.  He  was  highly  respected  by  most  of  the  prindpal  peo- 
ple in  Rome,  and  was  of  much  service  in  repressing  many  to- 
mults  which  were  excited  in  the  empire.  In  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Pompey  and  Csesar,  he  sided  with  the  former,  and 
on  that  account  deprived  of  part  of  his  ^rritory,  and  bee 
tributary  to  the  victorious  Caesar.  After  Cssar'a  death,  rDcm- 
tarus,  by  bribery,  recovered  his  forfeited  territories.  He  m* 
tended  next  to  have  joined  Brutus,  but  the  commander  to  wliose 
care  he  trusted  his  troops,  went  over  to  Antony,  which  was  so 
far  fortunate  for  him,  that  on  the  defeat  of  Brutus,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  his  kingdom.  He  arrived  at  an  advanced  tigt, 
and  towards  the  close  of  life,  was  excessivelv  devoted  to  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  and  was 
governed  almost  entirely  by  omens  and  auguries. 

MEN  AS,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Ghreat,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  the  active  and  perfidious  part  he  took  in  the  civil  wan^ 
which  were  kindled  between  the  younger  Pompey  and  Au- 
gustus. When  Pompey  invited  Augustus  to  his  galley,  Menas 
advised  his  master  to  seize  the  person  of  his  enemy,  luid  at  the 
same  time  the  Roman  empire,  by  cutting  the  cables  of  hia  ahipi 
"  No,"  replied  Pompey,  "  I  would  have  approved  of  the  mea- 
sure if  you  had  done  it  without  consulting  me,  but  I  acorn  to 
break  my  word." 

A.  CECINNA,  a  Roman  knight  in  the  interest  of  Pompey, 
who  used  to  breed  up  young  swaJUows,  and  send  them  to  cam 
news  to  his  friends  as  messengers.  He  was  a  particidar  firMna 
of  Cicero,  with  whom  he  corresponded.  Some  of  hia  lettera  aia 
still  extant  in  Cicero. 

^  We  have  the  following  notice  respecting  Britain  at  this  pe- 
riod ;  but  whether  true  or  fabulous,  it  is  dfficult  to  aay. 


LUD,  a  British  king,  mentioned  in  old  Saxon  cfanmielee, 
said  to  have  reigned  about  B.  C.  126.  He  is  reported  to  htia 
enlarged,  and  built  walls  around  Trognovant,  or  New  Tnf^ 
where  he  kept  his  court,  and  made  it  his  capital.  The  nariwif 
London  is  hence  derived  from  Lud's  town;  and  Iiodgate  ftaM 
it  being  near  tlie  burying-place  of  King  Lud,  '^^  "  ^ 

some  writers. 
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I'HILOSOPH  Y. 

'AN^TIUS,  a  celebrated  philosopher  among  the  ScoicG, 
>  flourished  in  tiie  second  century  before  Christ,  was  r  native 
thodes,  and  descentled  firnm  ancestors,  who  had  distinguished 
nselves  in  the  military  transactions  of  the  republic.  His  jn- 
Btion  leading  lijm  lo  tlie  study  of  philosophy,  he  became  a 
iple  of  Antipntin-  <if  Tarsus,  but  did  not  at  this  time  approve 
tie  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Plato, 
nn  he  called  divine,  most  wise,  and  most  holy,  and  he  freely 
Fowed  opinions  and  sentiments  from  philosojiliers  of  every 
.  From  Rhodes  he  went  to  Athens,  where  he  maintained 
reputation  of  the  school  of  Zeno,  and  had  many  disciples. 

fiune  having  reached  Rome,  he  went  thither ;  hia  lectures 
B  crowded  by  the  young  nobility,  and  he  enjoyed  an  intimate 
luntance  with  several  eminent  Romans,  particularly  Scipio 

LrUus.  According  to  some  writers,  he  accompanied  Scipio 
ome  of  his  expeditions,  and  is  said  to  have  rendered  Mm 
Dtial  services  I  lie,  at  the  same  time,  employed  his  interest 
1  this  great  man,  in  conferring  various  benefits  on  his  fellow- 
ens  at  Rhodes.  Pana'tius  appeiirs  to  have  spent  the  latter 
:  of  his  Gfe  partly  at  Athens,  and  he  died  at  the  last  named 
,  bat  it  is  not  at  all  certain  in  what  year.  None  of  his  works 
;  come  down  to  us ;  but  his  moral  doctrines  were  doubtless 
'  excellent,  since  they  are  greatly  extolled  by  Cicero,  in  his 
tise  "  De  Officiis." 

RITOL  AUS,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Athens,  sent  am- 
ador  to  Rome,  &c.  IJ.  C.  140. 

mSTOBULUS,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who  joined  the  pe- 
tetic  philosophy  with  the  law  of  Moses.  He  is  irequendy 
wd  by  Eusebius,  but  his  works  are  lost ;  he  flourished  B.  C. 

NTIOCHUS,  a  Stoic  philoso(>her,  flourished  B.  C.  100. 
TO  and  Plutarch  speak  of  him  with  great  respect. 
PELLICON,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  to  whom  the  world 
I  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  frorks  of  Aristode,  he 
ng  purchased  them,  at  a  very  high  price,  about  nineW  years 
re  Christ.   He  brought  his  purchase  from  Scenns  to  Auiens, 
re  he  caused  the  manuscripts  to  be  copied.     They  were  at 
vrds  seize<l  liy  Sylla,  and  carried  to  Ri)me. 
NTIOCHUS  of  ASCALON,  acelebrated  philosopher,  the 
pie  of  Philo  of  Larissa,  the  master  of  Cicero,  and  the  friend 
lUCullus  and  Brutus.     He  was  founder  of  a  iiflh  academy; 
instead  of  attacking  other  sects,  he  endeavoured  to  reeon- 
lliein  together,  particularly  the  sect  of  the  Stoics,  with  Aat 
le  ancient  academy. 
NTIPATER  of  SIDON,  a  Stoic  philosopher  «id  poet;, 
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coinmended  by  Cicero  and  Seneca,  who  flouruhed  about  the 
one  hundred  and  Beventy-firat  Olynnnad. 

CRATIPPUS,  a  celebrated  peripatetic  pMoaoFpher,  v»  ■ 
native  of  Mitylene,  where  he  taught  philosophy ;  mitatknslh 

went  to  Athens,  where  Brutus  aiui  toe  son  of  Cicero  wan  his 


disciples.  Poinpev  went  to  see  him  after  the  battle  of  I 
and  proposed  to  him  some  difficultiea  respecting  the  bdief  of  ■ 
Providence.  CratippuB  comforted  him,  and  answered  Ua  ab- 
jections. He  wrote  some  pieces  about  divination,  and  ia  hd- 
posed  to  be  the  Cratippiis  whom  TertuUian,  in  hia  book  ill 
Atuma,  has  ranked  among  the  writers  upon  dreams. 
MULO,  a  philosoplicr  of  Rliodcs,  called  also 
Some  are  of  opinion,  tliat  Apollonius  and  Molo  w 

¥  arsons,  botli  natives  of  Alabanda,  and  disciplea  of 
hey  both  visited  Rhodes,  and  there  opened  •  school;  bM 
Molo  came  ^ome  time  after  Apolloniuii.  Molo  bad  Ciecn  ad 
Julius  C'iifsar  among  his  pupils. 

ZENO,  a  celebrated  Kpicurean  philosopher,  bom  at  Sido^ 
who  had  Cicero  and  Pomponius  Atticus  for  his  di«fflplm,  aid 
who  wrote  a  book  against  the  inBthematics,  which,  aa  wdl  la 
that  of  Posidoniun's  refutation  of  it,  is  lost. 

TITVH  ALBL'TIUIS,  a  Roman  philosopher,  and  pvo-patfBr 
of  Sardinia,  wlio  for  corruption  was  banished  by  the  ■— '■'Ti  Ofe 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Grecian  language  and  cMiailb 
he  is  ridiculed  by  Cicero.     He  died  at  Athens, 


PVBLIUS  TERENTIUS  TERENCE,  a  Latin  writvaf 

comediex,  was  bom,  nt  it  is  supposed,  at  Car^gc,  about  BuC 
194.  Being  brought  to  Rome  as  a  slave,  when  young,  heVH 
in  the  service  of  a  person  named  Tcrendus,  a  senator,  &^ 
whom  he  derived  his  name.  The  purity  and  poUtonaa  of  !■ 
language  evince  bis  having  enjoyed  tne  benefit  of  a  good  Roaai 
education.  After  an  emancipation,  he  was  honoured  wiAAi 
friendship  of  several  Romans  of  rank,  such  as  Scipio 
the  younger,   and   the  younger   Laelius.     His 


founded  upon  the  Greek  model,  and  translated,  either  wh4r 
or  in  part,  from  the  Greek  of  Menander.  The  firat  toatif 
which  lie  is  said  to  have  brought  upon  the  stage, 


drio,"  represented  in  the  year  B.  C.  lUti.  Buc  thoiwh  ddiWi 
the  Urst  of  his  comedies  tliat  was  acted,  it  appears  uiat  it^iv 
not  the  first  which  be  had  written.  The  six  comcdiea  of  T«- 
renct;  that  arc  still  extant,  were  exhibited  at  (tome  Erom  d* 
year  B.  C.  166  to  160.     lliey  were  faeacd 


Uie  "  cunucDUs    was  repeatea  twux  m  t  dAv,  aod  Ir 

is  said  to  have  received  for  it  8000  seaten  [  £st^    AAff 
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he  had  presented  these  foniedies  to  the  public,  lie  depsrtud  for 
Greece,  and  never  returned  to  Rome.  Some  have  accounted 
Ibr  this  circumstance,  by  supposing  that  he  perished  by  fihip. 
wreck ;  others  affirm  that  he  die<l  in  Greece,  from  the  grief  he 
experienced  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  baggage,  &nd  some  new 
eoinedicK,  wliich  he  had  composed,  by  an  accident  at  sea. 

The  judgment  of  critics  on  the  performances  of  Terence  has 
be«n  very  different,  though  their  I'eal  merit  is  said  not  to  be  of 
difficult  estimation.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  he  is  defective  / 
in  invention  and  originality  of  observation ;  but  a  very  compe- 
tent judge  observes,  "  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
judicious  selection,  happy  disposition,  and  purity  and  neatness 
of  language ;  and  that,  as  a  Latin  writer,  he  wTote  in  a  style  of 
elegance  of  which  there  are  few  examples.  He  was  highly  prized 
in  his  o»ni  times,  and  i.s  invaluable  in  ours.  Cicero,  who  speaks 
uf  him  as  a  translator  of  M enander,  explains  hun  as  the  only  one 
who  haii  expressed  in  the  Latin  language  all  the  politeness  and 
beauty  of  the  original;  and  Ca'«ar,  in  some  well-known  lines, 
cslls  him  *  the  lover  of  pure  diction.' "  The  best  editions  of 
Terence  are  that  of  Bentley,  ito.  1726;  Edinhurgh,  1758, 
ISmo. ;  and  that  of  Zeunius,  at  Leipsic,  in  S  vols.  Svo.  1774'. 
There  is  an  English  translation,  by  Colman. 
'  QUINTUS  FABIUS  LABEO,  a  Roman  author,  who  wa« 
made  consul.  He  was  both  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  letters. 
He  obtained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Cretans,  and  assisted  Te- 
rence in  writing  some  of  his  plays. 

MOSCHL'S,  a  celebrated  Greek  pastoral  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Syracuse.  It  is  not  ascertained  at  what  period  he  lived. 
Some  authors  make  him  a  pupil  of  Bion,  hut  Suidas  and  some 
others  speak  of  him  as  the  friend  of  Aristarchus,  who  flourished 
■bout  B.  C.  ItiO.  The  tenderness  with  which  he  speaks  of 
Bion,  in  his  beautiful  elegy  on  that  poet,  is  mentioned  as  a 
pKwf  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with  him.  Moschus  is  a  poet 
Oat  possesses  great  elegance  of  style,  and  more  delicacy  ana  in- 
genuity in  his  conceptions  than  usual  among  Bucolic  poets. 
His  piece  entitled  "  Kun  away  Love,"  ui  particular,  deserves  s 
high  rank  among  .sentimental  pieces.  His  works,  at  least  such 
is  are  usually  attributed  to  him,  are  commonly  printed  in  con- 
Itmction  with  those  of  Bion. 

MARCl'S  PACUVIUS,  a  Latin  tragic  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Brundu^ium,  and  is  said  to  have  been  son  of  the  sister  of 
Eunius.  He  flourished  about  the  year  B,  C.  154,  and  ia  re- 
Bowned  as  the  friend  and  guest  of  C.  Ltelius.  In  the  rude  stat« 
if  the  Roman  theatre,  he  obtaii>ed  a  high  reputation  j  andl|is 
iMiffedy  of  Orestes,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  "  De  Amicidft," 
!■  naving  been  he^rd  with  thunders  of  applause.  He  was  the 
nkhor  of  some  satires,  and  had  a  talent  for  painting.  In  ad- 
sanced  life  he  retired  from  Rome  to  Tarentuin,  where  he  iM, 
having  nearly  reached  his  ninetieth  year. 
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LUCIUS  ACCIUS,  a  Latin  tragic  poe^  the  mm  ofa  fiwd* 
man,  and  according  to  St.  Jerome,  bom  in  the  conrokhip  of 
Mancinus  and  Serranus,  in  the  year  B.  C.  170.  He  wrote  cm 
the  most  celebrated  stories,  which  had  been  repreaented  on  tiie 
Grecian  stage;  as  Andromache,  Andromeda,  Atrens,  Qytem- 
nestra,  Medea,  Mcleaffer,  Phyloctetes,  Tereus,  the  TiitAm, 
the  civil  wars  of  Thebes,  &c.  besides  another  dramatic  piece, 
entirely  Roman,  entitled  Brutus^  and  relating  to  the  enuhioB  of 
the  Tarquins.  Two  comedies,  the  Wedding,  and  the  Herdmlt 
have  also  been  ascribed  to  him ;  besides  other  productioiiis  yir- 
ticularly  his  amials,  mentioned  by  Macrobius  and  odien.  He 
has  been  censured  for  writing  in  too  harsh  a  style,  but  &i  aB 
other  respects  has  been  esteemed  a  very  great  poet.  He  vas 
so  much  esteemed  by  the  public,  that  a  comedian  waa  puoiihed 
for  only  mentioning  his  name  on  the  stage.  Cicero^  Hotiee, 
Ovid,  &c.  have  spoken  of  him  with  much  applause. 

ATTILIUS,  a  Latin  poet,  whose  style  was  severely 
by  Cicero  and  Licinius.     He  was  the  author  of  some 
and  among  others,  one  entitled  Electra,  of  which  Suetonrei 
mention.     This  piece,  however,  was  only  a  Latin  tranL„^ 
from  the  Greek  play  of  Sophocles,  as  Cicero  has  remaited. 

CAIUS  LUCILIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  was  bom  at  Snesn, 
in  the  country  of  the  Aurunci,  about^he  year  B.  C.  148.  He 
was  of  a  good  family,  and  in  the  Numantine  war  bote 
under  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  with  whom,  and  hb 
Laslius,  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship.  He  is  looked  lapoB  as 
the  founder  of  satire,  and  as  the  first  considerable  inttar  of 
satire  among  the  Romans.  From  Horace,  who  refers  to  ttai 
several  times  in  his  own  satires,  it  appears  that  he  MnitatH  Ae 
old  Greek  comedians  in  marking  out  by  his  censure  indiiMflJi 
notorious  for  their  vices,  even  those  of  the  very  hjriiest  niL 
Though  superior  to  his  poetical  predecessors  atRoneb  <■' 
though  he  wrote  vrith  great  roughness  and  inelegpiieeb  ^ 

fained  many  admirers.  He  died  at  Naples  about  the  JM 
\.  C.  103.  His  fragments  have  been  collected  and  fmbinsi 
with  notes  by  Francis  Douza,  in  quarto.  They  are  also  gpn* 
in  Mattaire's  Corpus  Poetarum. 

AFllANIUS,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  who  Ihed  about  B.  C 
100,  and  wrote  comedies  in  imitation  of  Menander.  He  il 
commended  by  Tully  and  Quintilian. 

M.  FLUIUS  BIBALCULUS,  a  Latin  poet,  inlhe  i«eer 
Cicero.    He  composed  annals  in  Iambic  verses^  and  wrote 
grams  and  other  poems  now  lost. 

ARCHIAS,  a  poet  of  Antioch,  intunate  whh  tfie 
He  obtamed  die  rank  and  name  of  a  Roman  eUmm  hf  tk$ 
means  of  Cicero,  who  defended  him  in  i  '   '  ~^'^ 


his  enemies  had  disputed  hisprivileges  oi  <  rBMi^ 

wrote  a  poem  on  Uie  Cimbnan  war,  MmI^ 
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ceraing  Cicero's  consulship,  whicli  arc  now  lost.  Some  of  his 
epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia. 

BABRIAS  or  BABRIUS  was  a  Greek  poet,  who  turned 
jEaop's  fables  into  chuliauibica,  that  is,  verses  with  an  iambic 
foot  in  the  fifth  place,  and  a  spondee  in  the  sixth  or  last. 
Suidas  frequently  quotes  him  from  the  fragments  of  his  works 
that  remain,  Babrius  appears  to  have  been  a  valuable  writer; 
his  representations  arc  natural,  his  expressions  lively,  and  his 
versification  harmonious.  Mr.  Tyr  published  a  valuable  tract 
at  London  in  1776,  entitled  "Dissertatio  de  Babrio." 

LUCiUS  PLOTIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  who  flourished  in  the 
tune  of  Marius,  and  celebrated  that  hero's  exploits  in  his  poema. 

MELEAGER,  a  Greek  poet,  son  of  Eucrates,  was  a  native 
nf  Gadara  in  Syria,  or  of  Atthis,  a  village  in  its  twritory,  and 
h  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  a  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  spent  his  youth  chiefly  at  Gudara,  where 
he  formed  himself  upon  the  style  and  manner  of  Henippus,  an 
elder  poet  of  that  place.  He  afterwards  resided  at  Tyre,  and 
finally  passed  over  to  Cos  by  way  of  refuge  fi-oni  the  wars  which 
ravajj^ed  Syria,  and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was 
the  first  who  made  a  collection  of  the  short  poems  called  by  tlie 
Greeks  epigrams.  Of  these  he  formed  two  sets,  under  the 
title  of  "  Anthologia,"  the  first  of  which  b  a  lamentable  proof 
of  the  licentiousness  of  the  age,  and  country;  the  second,  con- 
sisting of  miscellaneous  pieces,  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  latter 
antholo'^ias  of  Ajjatliias  and  Pianudes.  Many  of  the  poems 
are  tlie  work  of  Molcajier,  and  possess  much  elegance;  an  edi- 
tion was  given  by  Brunck  in  1709. 

ANTIAS  FURIUS,  an  ancient  Latin  poet,  was  contempo- 
rary with  Q.  Lutatius  Catullus,  who  is  recorded  to  have  sent 
him  a  treaty  made  during  his  consulate,  R.  C.  102.  This  cir- 
cumstance renders  it  probable  that  it  was  this  Furius,  who  com- 
posed annals  in  verse.  A.  GeUius  mentions  him  as  having  bees 
censured  by  a  grammarian  for  certain  innovations  in  language, 
aod  quotes  some  lines  from  him,  which  appear  inflated.  Ma- 
crobius  aJHrms  that  Virgil  borrowed  considerably  from  Furiu« 
the  annalist,  and  copies  some  lines  in  proof  of  bis  assertion. 


LITERATURE. 

ARISTARCHUS,    a  Greek  grammarian,  who  flourished 
B.  C.  160,  was  a  native  of  Saraotorace,  and  became  an  inha- 
bitant of  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy  Philometor,  whose  son  he 
educated.     He  was  a  rigid  critic,  and  exercised  his  talent  upon 
<    Bomer,  Pindar,  Aratus,  and  other  poets.     It  is  s^d  by  the 
'  .judoit  commentators  upon  Homer,  that  Aristarchus  first  di- 
_Tffjlrrl  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  books,  .answering  to  the  order 
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and  number  of  the  Greek  letters.  It  waB  the  practice  of  Aii 
bold  critic  to  condemn  those  verses  as  spurioiUy  which  iid  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  worthy  of  Homer,  and  to  mark  them  with 
an  obelisk ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  distinguish  thoae  whidi 
he  thought  particularly  excellent,  with  an  asterism.  (Erami 
Adas:.).  Cicero  alludes  to  this  practice  in  two  of  his  ^*™^*' 
epistles.  ^'  If  these  letters/*  says  he  to  Appius  Pukher^  **  wen 
not,  as  you  tell  me,  elegantly  written,  I  entreat  you  to  conridar 
them  as  none  of  mine ;  for,  as  Aristarchus  insisted  that  efeiy 
verse  in  Homer  was  spuricjus  which  he  did  not  approve,  ao^ 
allow  me  to  jest,  I  desire  you  will  believe  whatever  you  find 
to  be  inelegant,  not  to  be  the  produce  of  my  pen."  To  Dol- 
abella  he  writes  :  ''  I  imagine  there  is  nothing  goinff  forward  in 
Rome  worth  your  attention,  unless,  perhaps,  that  1  am  to  A 
in  judgment  between  our  friend  Nicias  and  Vidius,  the  latter 
of  whom  brings  an  account  against  the  former,  in  two  ficde 
verses,  which  Nicias,  a  second  Aristarchus,  marks  with  the 
o1)eIisk  as  spurious;  I,  like  an  ancient  critic,  am  to  deddc^ 
whether  the  lines  belong  to  the  poet,  or  are  interpolated.**  An- 
sonius,  in  his  poem  entitled  *'  Ludus  Septem  Sapieiituii^*~ 
he  is  challenging  tin*  rigorous  criticism  of  Drepaimu 
introduces  Aristarchus's  obelisk. 

Censure  mv  work — nor  think  the  task  too  hard, 
As  Aristarchus  the  Ma^onian  bard ; 
Mark'd  with  your  obelisk,  the  honour'd  line 
Not  stigmatised,  but  grac'd  with  palms,  shall  shine* 

Cicero  makes  use  of  the  name  of  Aristarchus  proverlMJk 
for  a  severe  critic,  when,  in  his  oration  against  Puo,  he  idb 
us,  he  is  not  Aristarchus,  to  affix  a  mark  to  a  bad  verse,  but  a 
Phalaris  to  assault  the  person  of  the  poet.  When  he  requeili 
his  friend  Atticus  to  examine  his  orations  with  strictness,  he 
calls  him  his  Aristarchus  ;  and  Horace  suggests  the  aameidci 
in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

A  friendly  critic,  when  dull  linen  move  slow. 
Or  harshly  rude  will  his  resentment  show ; 
Will  mark  the  blotted  pages,  and  cnace 
What  is  not  ix)lLsh*d  to  its  highest  grace ; 
Will  prune  th'  ambitious  ornaments  away. 
And  teach  you  on  the  obscure  to  pour  the  day  { 
Will  mark  the  doubtful  phrase  with  hand  severe* 
Like  Aristarchus  rigVous  and  sincere ; 
Nor  say,  '*  for  trifles  why  should  I  displease 
The  man  I  love  ?" 

Aristarchus  appears  to  have  been  of  a  conteAliDM  tMWI 
Suidas  relates,  that  he  had  many  disputes  wiA  CMl^^ii 

5 
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^ammarian,  of  Perganiua.  He  U  said  to  have  starved  liinuielf 
to  death.  He  left  behind  hmi  at  Alexandria  a  Dumerous  school 
of  critics,  and  grammarians,  which  suheisted  some  ages  after- 
wards. Suidas  records,  that  he  wrote  about  eight  hundred 
books  of  commentaries;  it  is  not,  therefore,  with  much  pro- 
priety, that  authors  have  ascribed  to  him  this  fine  apology  for 
not  writing ;  "  I  cannot  write  what  I  woiUd,  and  I  will  not  write 
what  I  can." 

CLITOMACHUS,  a  Carthaginian,  who,  fond  of  learmng, 
in  his  early  years,  visited  Carthage  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing the  schools  of  tiie  philosophers.  At  Athens  ne  became  the 
disciple  of  Carneades,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  the 
New  Academy.  By  diligent  study  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  systems  of  the  other  schools ;  but  professed  the  doctrine  of 
suspension  of  assent,  as  it  had  been  taught  by  his  predecessor. 
Cicero  aays,  that  iie  wrote  four  hundred  books  upon  pliiloso- 

Ehical  subjects.  At  an  advanced  age  he  was  seized  with  a 
thargy ;  but  when  he  in  some  degree  recovered  his  faculties, 
he  said  "  the  love  of  Ufc  shall  deceive  me  no  longer,"  and  thea 
laid  violent  hands  upon  himself.  He  held  the  office  of  preceptor 
in  the  academy  from  the  death  of  Carneades  for  thirty  years, 
or  till  B.  C.  100.  According  to  Cicero,  he  taught,  that  there  is 
no  certain  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  those 
reports  which  we  receive  from  the  senses ;  and  that,  therefore, 
a  wise  man  will  cither  wholly  suspend  his  assent,  or  decline 
giving  a  peremptory  opinion  ;  but  thai,  nevertheless,  men  are 
strongly  impelled  by  n;ituro  to  follow  prob.ibility.  This  moral 
doctrine  established  a  natural  alliance  between  pleasure  and 
virtue.  He  was  a  professed  enemy  to  rhetoric,  and  thought 
that  no  place  should  be  allowed  in  society  to  so  dangerous  $xi 
art. 

LUCIUS  LICINIUS  CRASSUS,  a  famous  Roman  orator, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  about  B*  C.  1 40.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the  impeachment  of  the  consul  Pa- 
pirius  Carho ;  but  his  modesty  was  so  great,  that  he  always 
turned  pale  and  trembled  at  the  commencement  of  his  speeches, 
Cicero  gives  him  a  noble  character.  He  was  consul  B.  C.  95, 
and  lastly  censor.     He  died  at  the  age  of  forty  eight. 

PLOTIUS  CALLUS  LUCIUS,  a  native  of  Gaul,  whD 
first  taught  oratory  at  Rome  in  Latin.  Cicero  himself  was  one 
of  his  pupils. 

APOLLONIUS,  a  Greek  orator,  sumamed  Molo,  was  a  na* 
tire  of  Alabaiida  in  Caria.  He  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  at 
Rhodes  and  Home,  and  had  Juhus  Csesor  and  Cicero  among 
his  pupils.  He  discouraged  the  attendance  of  those  whom  he 
supposed  incapable  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  orators,  and 
he  reconunendcd  to  them  pursuits  more  congenial  to  their  abi'* 
lities. 
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iELIUS  ARISTIDES,  a  celebrated  orator,  bom  in  My- 
sia,  about  B.  C.  129^ 

PUBUUS  NIGIDIUS  FIGULUS,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  ancient  Rome,  flourished  at  the  same  time  with  Qceio. 
He  wrote  on  various  subjects ;  but  his  pieces  a))peared  so  re- 
fined and  difHcuIt,  that  they  were  not  regarded.  He  a«mted 
Cicero,  with  great  prudence,  in  defeating  Catiline's  conspiracy, 
and  did  him^many  services  in  the  time  of  his  adversit}'.  He 
adhered  to  Pompey  in  opposition  to  Caesar ;  which  occasioned 
his  exile,  and  he  died  in  banishment.  Cicero,  who  had  always 
entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  him,  wrote  a  beautiful  con- 
solatory letter  to  him,  the  13th  of  £6.  4  cul  FamUares. 

APOLLODORU8,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  Athens,  the 
son  of  Asclepiades  and  disciple  of  Aristarchus.  He  wrote 
many  works  not  now  extant ;  but  his  most  famous  productioD 
was  his  Bibliotheca,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  gods.  The 
work  consisted  of  twenty-four  books,  but  only  three  are  now 
extant.  Several  other  pieces  of  his  age  are  to  be  found  in 
Fabricius^s  BibUotheca  Graeca. 

PUBLIUS  RUTILIUS  RUFUS,  a  Roman  consul,  in  the 
age  of  Sylla,  celebrated  for  his  virtues  and  his  writings.  SyDa 
having  banished  him,  he  retired  to  Smyrna,  and  refused,  when 
solicited  by  his  friends,  to  be  restored  by  arms.  He  was  the 
first  who  taught  the  Roman  soldiers  to  fabricate  their  own 
arms ;  and,  during  his  exile,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  in  GredL; 
an  account  of  his  own  fife  in  Latin ;  and  many  other  works, 
which  are  lost. 

RUTILIA,  a  Roman  lady,  was  the  sister  of  Publius  Rati- 
lius,  and  the  wife  of  Marcus  AureUus  Cotta.  Seneca,  in  a 
book  which  he  wrote  in  his  exile,  speaks  of  her  as  a  model  fbr 
her  sex* 

MARCUS  TERENTIUS  VARRO,  the  most  learned  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  received  from  Pompey  the  Ghreat,  in  tht 
piratical  war,  a  naval  crown,  and  joined  this  chief  in  the  cif0 
war  against  Caesar,  but  afterwards  submitted  to  the  latter;  ht 
was  employed  by  him  in  making  a  collection  of  books  tat 
the  pubUc  library  which  he  proposed  to  establish  at  RoBRi 
The  death  of  Caesar  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  tlui 
design ;  and  Varro  being  involved  in  the  proscription  l:»y  die 
triumvirates,  escaped  with  his  life,  but  with  the  loss  of  bis  li- 
brary. After  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  he  retired  firomUi 
studies,  and  composed  books  till  his  eighty-eighth  year.  ISi 
life  was  prolonged  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  he  died  about  the 

ifear  B.  C.  27.  He  is  highly  extolled  for  his  various  talents  atti 
iterary  performances  by  ancient  writers,  and  particularij:lf 
Cicero  in  his  '^  Academics,"  Aulus  Grellius  ci  a  ]>assagemp 
Varro,  in  which  he  declares  of  himself,  that  to  tne  rtaatj^-eiifi/k 
year  of  his  life  he  had  composed  four  hundi  inety  book 
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and  be  continued  to  write  to  his  ninetieth  year.  The  subjects 
(W  whkh  he  wrote,  as  we  leam  from  FabriciuB,  were  gnunmar, 
eloquence,  po<!try,  the  drama,  history,  antiijuities,  philosophy, 

galitics,  agriculture,  nautical  aflairs,  architecture,  and  religion, 
uch  and  so  pre-cminenl  was  the  reputation  uf  Varro,  thatwhen 
Apinius  Polli^,  i.i  the  reign  of  AugOBtus,  opened  the  first  pub- 
lic libra-y  at  I'lome,  and  'placed  in  it  th&-«fBgie&  of  various 
learned  persnn-,  lie  was  the  only  Uving  writer  who  had  tlie 
honour  of  this  diutinction.  The  only  rehcs  of  his  numerous 
works  are  six  book^,  in  an  imperfect  state,  out  of  twenty  four, 
which  he  composed  in  the  Latin  languagCt  with  three  books  on 
agriculture,  unci  a  few  fragments  of  his  satires  and  epigrams. 

A  contemjiniury  of  the  preceding,  named  P.  Terentius  Varro 
Attacinus,  has  l)et-ii  confounded  with  him.  He  was  a  native  of 
Atace  in  Galli[L  Nurbonnensis,  and  wrote  an  esteemed  poem, 
"  De  Bello  Scquanico,"  and  translated  into  Latin  verse  the 
"  Argonautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodiua."  Some  fragments  of  his 
poetiT^are  still  extant.  The  principal  of  those  remaining  are — 
1.  "  De  Lingua  Latina,"  printed  first  at  Rome  in  1471.  3. 
"  De  Re  Rustica ;"  of  which  there  is  an  English  tranelation,  by 
Owen.     His  works,  with  notes,  were  printed  by  Henry  Ste- 

?henB,  in  15'7o,  Svo.  Virgil  made  great  use  of  Varro  in  his 
leorgics. 
QUINTUS  HORTENSIUS,  a  distinguUhed  Roman  ora- 
tor, bom  about  the  year  B.  C.  115.  He  began  to  plead  before 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  with  so  much  talent,  that  tiic 
great  Cicero  said  of  him,  "  the  genius  of  Hurtensius,  like  the 
statue  of  Phidias,  was  at  once  beheld  and  approved."  He 
afterwards  entered  the  army  and  rose  to  the  post  of  military 
tribime :  he  then  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  civil 
offices  to  the  consulship,  which  ne  served  with  Ctecilius  Me- 
tellus,  B.  C.  70.  At  that  period  he  bad  acquired  so  much 
power  and  distinction  by  his  eloquence,  that  when  the  lot  of 
general  of  the  Cretan  war  fell  upon  him,  he  re«igTied  it  to  hi» 
■olleague,  prefenin^'  ilie  distiiiftioii  and  celebrity  of  the  forum 
and  senate  house.  He  continued  to  plead  till  his  death,  uliich 
happened  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  B.C.  51.  As  an  orator 
he  was  elegantly  splendid  in  his  diction,  apt  in  his  composition, 
and  copious  in  his  matter.  He  embraced  the  whole  subject  in 
his  memory,  divided  it  acutely,  and  onutted  nothing  which  the 
cause  supplied,  either  for  confirmation  or  refutation.  He  was 
wded  with  uncommon  powers  of  memory,  which  enabled  him  to 
xepeat  a  whole  mation  in  tlie  words  which  lie  had  previously 
conceived,  without  committing  it  to  writing,  and  to  go  through 
•11  the  arguments  of  an  opponent  in  their  order.  Though 
liortenaius  dietl  very  rich,  he  lived  in  a  very  luxurious  style; 
he  poesessed  several  magnificent  country  seats,  furnished  with 
paru,aviarieE,  fiiih-ponds,  &c.  in  which  he  very  much  delighted- 
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QUINTUS  ROSCIUS,  a  Roman  actor  of  great  celehrity, 
\eas  a  native  of  Gaul.  He  was  contemporary  at  Rome  with 
the  celebrated  actor  yEsopus.  So  great  were  his  talents  for  the 
stage,  and  such  was  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  he  car- 
ried his  art,  that,  according  to  Cicero,  a  complete  master  in  any 
other  art  was  popularly  called  the  Roscius  of  it.  Roscius  was 
not  less  esteemed  for  his  morals  and  good  conduct,  than  ad- 
mired for  his  professional  talents.  The  greatest  men  in  the 
state  were  his  intunate  friends,  and  the  loss  of  him  was  uni- 
veraally  lamented.  "  Wliich  of  us,"  says  Cicero,  alluding  to 
Roscius  in  his  oration  for  the  poet  Archias,  ^'  was  so  rude  and 
unfeeling  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  recent  death  of  Rosciiif, 
who  ap])eared,  on  account  of  his  excellence  in  his  art,  worthy  of 
immortal  life."  His  death  took  place  in  the  year  B.  C.  61.  He 
composed  a  parallel  between  theatrical  and  oratorical  actioD, 
which  is  lost. 

CLODIUS  yESOPUS,  the  celebrated  actor,  flourished 
about  B.  C.  79.  He  and  Roscius  were  contemporaries,  and  the 
best  ])erfonners  who  ever  appeared  upon  the  Roman  stage,  the 
former  excelling  in  tragedy,  the  latter  in  comedy ;  Cicero  pot 
himself  under  their  direction  to  perfect  his  action.  /Esop  lited 
in  a  most  expensive  manner,  and  at  one  entertainment  ia  said 
1(1  have  had  a  dish  which  cost  near  eight  hundred  ponnda. 
"^I'his  dish,  we  are  told,  was  filled  with  singing  and  speakinff 
liirds,  some  of  which  cost  near  fifty  pounds.  The  deliffht  which 
.'!\sop  took  in  this  sort  of  birds,  proceeded,  as  Mr.  Ba^ 
ob>ervcs,  from  the  expence.  He  did  not  make  a  dish  of  dwn 
because  they  could  s]>eak,  according  to  the  refinement  of  Fliny 
upon  this  circumstance,  this  motive  being  only  by  accident; 
but  because  of  their  extraordinary  price.  If  there  had  been 
any  birds  that  should  not  speak,  and  yet  more  scarce  and  dearer 
than  these,  he  would  have  procured  such  for  his  table.  iCiop'* 
son  was  was  no  less  luxurious  than  his  father,  for  he  dissomd 
pearls  for  his  guests  to  swallow.  Horace  speaks  of  one  pearl  of 
very  great  value,  which  he  dissolved  in  vinegar,  and  dradc 
/lliso)),  notwithstanding  his  expences,  is  said  to  have  died  wordi 
above  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds.  When  he  was 
u]on  the  stcige,  he  entered  into  his  parts  to  such  a  degree,  as 
souietimes  to  be  seized  with  a  perfect  ecstacy.  Plutarch  men- 
tions it  as  reported  of  him,  that  whilst  he  was  represoiting 
Atreus  deliberating  how  he  should  revenge  himself  on  Thy- 
estes,  he  was  so  transported  beyond  himself  in  the  heat  of 
.iction,  that  with  his  truncheon  he  smote  one  of  the  aenranti 
crossing' the  stage,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

MARCUS  Tl  LLIUS  CICERO,  the  cdebrated 
orator,  was  bom  B.  C.  107.    His  father,  Marcus  Tullhia, 
was  of  the  equestrian  order,  took  great  care  of  hit 
which  was  directed  to  the  bar.    Young  TuDy,  at  bb  fim  «p 
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pearance  tn  public,  declainied  with  such  vehemence  against 
Sylla's  party,  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  ta  retire  into 
Greece ;  where  he  heard  the  Athenian  orators  and  philosophers, 
and  greatly  improved  both  in  eloquence  and  knowledge.  Here 
he  met  with  1 .  FumponiuE,  wlio  had  been  his  school-fellow ; 
>nd  who,  from  his  love  to  Athens,  obtained  the  simamc  of  At- 
tieus;  and  here  they  revived  and  confirmed  that  friendship 
which  subsisted  between  them  through  Ufe.  From  Athens  he 
passed  into  Asia ;  and  after  an  excursion  of  two  years  returned 
to  Rome,  where  next  year  he  was  made  qiwestor.  The  qu^s- 
tors  were  sent  annually  into  the  provinces  distributed  to  them 
by  lot.  Lilybaeum,  in  Sicily,  liappened  to  fall  to  Cicero's  share. 
)n  this  ofSce  he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  tliatlte  gained  the 
loveand  adinirationof  allthe  Sicilians.  Before  he  left  Sicily,  he 
made  the  tour  of  the  island,  to  see  every  thing  that  was  curious, 
and  especially  the  city  of  SyTacuse ;  where  he  discovered  tlie 
tomb  of  Archimedes  to  thf  magistrates,  who  were  showing  him 
the  curiosities  of  the  place,  but  vrho,  to  his  surprise,  knew  no- 
thing of  it.  His  marriage  with  Terentiu  is  suppose<l  to  have 
been  celebrated  immediately  after  his  return,  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  old.  By  his  qusestorship,  he  gained  an  admission 
into  the  senate  for  hfe ;  and  he  employed  himself  constantly  in 
defending  the  persons  and  properties  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In 
his  thirty -seventh  year  he  was  elected  xdile,  by  the  mianimous 
sufliages  of  all  the  tribes,  and  in  preference  to  all  his  competi- 
tors. After  his  election,  Imt  before  his  entriince  upon  the  of- 
fice, he  undertook  the  famed  prosecution  of  C.  Verres,  the  late 
prstor  of  Sicily ;  who  was  charged  with  many  flagrant  acts  of 
mjustice,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  during  his  triennial  government 
of  that  island.  This  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  transac- 
'  tions  of  his  life ;  for  which  he  was  justly  celebrated  by  antiquity, 
and  for  which  he  will,  in  all  ages,  be  esteemed  by  the  friends 
of  mankind.  The  result  was,  that  he  so  confounded  Horten- 
uus,  then  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  usually  styled  the 
king  of  the  forum,  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  for  his  client. 
Verres,  despairing  of  all  defence,  went  into  a  voluntary  exile, 
where  he  lived  many  years,  deserted  by  his  friends.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  relieved  in  this  miserable  situation  by  the  genero- 
sity of  Cicero ;  yet  after  all  was  proscribed  and  murdered  by 
Mark  Antony,  for  the  sake  of  those  fine  statues  and  Corinthian 
vessels  of  which  he  had  phmdered  the  Sicilians.  After  the 
usual  internal,  Cicero  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  prae- 
torship;  and,  in  three  different  assemblies  convened  for  the 
choice,  he  was  imanimously  elected  the  first  prxtor.  He  was 
now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes,  and  in  sight,  as  it  Were,  of 
the  consulship ;  and  therefore,  when  hb  pnetorship  wa£  at  an 
end,  he  would  not  accept  of  any  foreign  proviniJe,  tlw  chief  fruit 
which  the  generality  propoaed  from  that  office.     He  had  no 
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particular  love  for  money,  nor  genius  for  amis.    The  gkxry  he 
pursued,  was  to  shine  in  the  city  as  the  guardian  of  itslawa; 
and  to  teach  the  magistrates  how  to  execute,  the  citizens  how  to 
obey  them.     Being  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  he  declared 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  along  with  six  compe- 
titors, of  whom,  were  four  patricians,  or  nobles,  and  the  two 
last  the  sons  of  fathers  who  had  first  imported  the  public  ho* 
noiu^  into  their  families.     Cicero  was  the  only  new  man  among 
them.     In  this  competition  the  practice  of  bribing  was  carrm 
on  as  shamefully  by  Antonius  and  Catiline,  as  it  usually  is  at 
our  elections  in  Britain.    However,  as  the  election  approached, 
Cicero^s  interest  appeared  superior  to  that  of  aU  his  candidates; 
for  the  nobles  themselves,  though  desirous  to  depress  him,  yet 
from  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  city,  and  seemed  leilidy 
to  burst  out,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man  qualified  to  pre- 
serve the  republic,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the  desperate,  by  the 
vigour  and  prudence  of  his  administration.     The  method  dT 
choosing  consuls  was  not  by  an  open  vote,  but  by  a  kind  of 
ballot,  or  httle  tickets  of  wood,  distributed  to  the  citizens,  with 
the  names  of  the  several  candidates  inscribed  upon  each.    But 
in  Cicero's  case  the  people  were  not  content  with  this  secret  and 
silent  way ;  but,  before  they  came  to  any  scrutiny,  loudly  and 
universally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  first  consul ;  so  that,  as  he 
himself  says,  "  he  was  not  chosen  by  the  votes  of  particular  ci- 
tizens, but  by  the  common  suf&a^e  of  the  city ;  nor  declared 
by  the  voice  of  the  crier,  but  of  the  whole  floman  people." 
Cicero  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  his  office  than  he  had  occa- 
sion to  exert  himself  against  P.  Servilius  Rullius,  one  of  the 
new  tribunes,  who  had  been  alarming  the  senate  with  the  pro» 
mulgation  of  an  Agrarian  law,  the  piupose  of  which  was  to 
create  a  decemvirate,  or  ten  commissioners,  with  absolute  power 
for  five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  to  distribute 
them  at  pleasure  to  the  citizens,  &c.     These  laws  used  to  be 
greedily  received  by  the  populace,  but  Cicero,  in  an  artful 
and  elegant  speech  from  the  rostra,  gave  such  a  turn  to  the  in- 
clination of  the  people,  that  they  rejected  this  law  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  they  had  ever  received  one.    But  the  grand  affiur, 
which  constituted  the  glory  of  his  consulship,  and  has  trans- 
mitted his  name  with  lustre  to  posterity,  was  the  unwearied  pains 
he  took  in  suppressing  that  horrid  conspiracy  which  was  formed 
by  Catiline,  for  the  subversion  of  the  commonwealth.    For  this 
great  service  he  was  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  of  patter 
patriae,  the  father  of  his  coiuitry.   Cicero  had  no  sooner  quitted 
his  office,  than  he  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  that  envy  which 
is  the  certain  fruit  of  illustrious  merit.     He  was  now,  therefore, 
the  common  mark,  not  only  of  all  the  factions,  against  whcmi 
he  had  declared  perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party  not  less 
tngerous,  the  envious  too;  whose  united  spleen  never  left 
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him,  till  tbey  had  driven  him  out  of  that  city  which  he  had  pre- 
served. Cicero,  upon  the  expiration  of  ins  consulship,  took 
care  to  send  a  particular  account  of  his  whote  administration  to 
Pompey,  who  was  finishing  the  Mithridatic  war  in  Asia;  in 
hopes  to  prevent  any  wrong  impressions  there  from  the  calum- 
nies of  his  enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  some  pubhc  declara- 
tion in  praise  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  pompey,  being 
informed  by  Metellus  and  C^sar  of  the  ill-humour  that  was 
rising  against  Cicero  in  Rome,  answered  him  witli  great  cold- 
ness ;  and  instead  of  paying  him  any  compliment,  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  affair  of  Catiline  ;  upon  which  Cicero  cxpostulatea 
with  him  in  a  letter  which  is  still  extant.  About  this  time  Ci- 
cero bought  a  house  of  M.  Crassus,  on  the  Palatine-hill,  ad- 
joining to  that  in  which  he  had  always  lived  with  his  father,  and 
which  he  is  now  supposed  to  have  given  up  to  his  brother 
Quintus.  The  house  cost  him  near  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  noblest  in  Rome.  This  excited 
censure  on  his  vanity ;  and  especially  as  it  was  made  with  bor- 
rowed money.  Tliis  circumstance  fae  himself  does  not  dissem- 
ble ;  but  says  mftiTily  upon  it,  that  "  he  was  now  piunged  so 
deeply  in  debt,  as  to  be  ready  for  a  plot,  only  that  the  conspi- 
rators would  not  trust  htm."  The  most  remarkable  event  that 
happened  this  year,  the  forty-fifth  of  Cicero's  life,  was  the  pol- 
lution of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea  by  P.  Clodius ;  which, 
by  its  consequences,  involved  Cicero  in  no  small  calamity.  Clo- 
dius Iiad  Jin  intrijiuf  v'nU  C;t >^irV  wifo  Pompeia,  who  was  cele- 
bratini;  in  her  house  iU^-r  wwin]  -.uTifices  of  the  goddess,  to 
which  no  male  creature  was  ever  admitted.  Clodius  wished  to 
gain  an  access  to  his  mistress  in  the  midst  of  her  holy  ministry ; 
and  with  this  view  he  dressed  himself  in  a  woman's  habit,  that 
by  the  benefit  of  his  smooth  face,  and  the  introduction  of  one 
of  the  maids,  he  might  pass  without  discovery;  but  by  aoiae 
mistake  between  him  and  his  guide,  he  lost  his  way  when  he 
came  within  the  house,  and  fell  in  among  the  other  female  ser- 
vants. Here  he  was  detected  by  his  voice,  and  the  servant* 
alarmed  the  whole  company  by  their  shrieks,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  the  matrons,  who  threw  a  veil  over  their  sacred 
mysteries,  while  Clodius  found  means  to  escape.  The  story 
was  presently  spread  abroad,  and  raised  a  general  scandal  and 
horror  throughout  the  city.  The  defence  i^ch  Clodius  made, 
when,  by  the  order  of  the  senate,  he  was  brought  to  a  trial, 
was  to  prove  himself  absent  at  the  time  of  the  fact ;  for  which 
purpose  he  produced  two  men  to  swear  that  he  was  then  at  Iii- 
teramna,  about  two  or  three  days'  journey  from  the  city.  But 
Cicero,  bein^  called  upon  to  give  his  testimony,  deposed,  that 
Clodius  had  been  with  him  that  very  momit^  at  his  house  in 
Rome.  Irritated  by  this,  Clodius  formed  a  sehemf^  <^  revenge. 
This  was  to  get  hiiiise)f  chosen  tribBoe,  and  m  that  office  to 
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drive  Cicero  out  of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law  wfaidi 
he  hoped  to  obtrude  upon  the  people.  The  first  trimmrirale 
was  now  formed ;  which  was  nothmg  but  a  traitorous  conspiracy 
of  three  of  the  most  powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  to  extort  frcm 
their  country  by  violence  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law. 
Pompey's  chief  motive  was  to  get  his  acts  confirmed  by  Caesar 
in  his  consulship,  which  was  now  coming  on ;  Caesar,  by  giving 
way  to  Ponipey*s  glory,  to  advance  his  own ;  and  Crasaug,  to 
gain  that  ascendance  by  the  authority  of  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
whicli  he  could  not  sustain  alone.  Cicero  might  have  made 
what  terms  he  pleased  with  the  triumvirate,  but  he  would  not 
enter  into  any  engagements  with  men  whose  union  all  the  firiends 
of  the  republic  abhorred.  Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  bring 
chosen  tribune,  began  to  threaten  Cicero  with  all  the  terrors  m 
liis  tribunate.  Both  Cassar  and  Pompey  secretly  favoured  his 
scheme ;  not  that  they  intended  to  ruin  Cicero,  but  only  to  keep 
him  under  the  lash ;  and  if  they  could  not  draw  him  into  their 
measures,  or  make  him  at  least  keep  quiet,  to  let  Clodiua  loose 
upon  him.  Caesar  wanted  to  distress  him  so  far  as  to  force  him 
to  a  dependance  on  himself;  for  wh^ch  end,  while  he  was  pri- 
vately encouraging  Clodius  to  pursue  hun,  he  proposed  expe- 
dients to  Cicero  for  his  security.  But  Cicero  was  unwilling  to 
owe  the  obligation  of  his  safety  to  aay  man,  far  less  to  ~ 
whose  designs  he  always  suspected,  and  whose  schemes  he 
ver  approved.  Tliis  stiffness  so  exasperated  Caesar,  that  he 
solved  to  assist  Clodius  to  oppress  him ;  while  Pompey  was  aD 
the  while  giving  him  the  strongest  assurances  that  there  iras 
no  danger,  and  that  he  would  sooner  be  killed  himself  than 
suffer  him  to  be  hurt.  Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  obliging 
the  people  with  several  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their  ad- 
vantage ;  that  he  might  introduce,  with  better  grace,  the  ba- 
nishment of  Cicero.  In  short,  having  caused  a  law  to  be 
enacted,  that  any  who  had  condemned  a  Roman  citixen  un- 
heard should  himself  be  banished,  he  soon  after  impeached  G- 
cero  upon  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  this  great  man  went  about  ao- 
Uciting  his  cause  as  a  suppliant,  and  attended  by  many  of  the 
first  young  noblemen  whom  he  had  taught  the  rules  of  elo- 
quence ;  those  powers  of  speaking,  which  had  so  often  been 
successful  in  defending  the  cause  of  others,  seemed  totally  to 
forsake  his  own.  He  was  banished  by  the  votes  of  the  people 
four  hundred  mil^s  from  Italy ;  his  houses  were  orderea  to  be 
demolished,  and  his  goods  set  up  to  sale.  In  this  calami^  lie 
did  not  behave  himself  with  that  firmness  which  might  oafS 
been  expected  from  one  conscious  of  his  integrity,  and  soflfer- 
ing  in  the  cause  of  his  country ;  for  his  letters  are  filled  widi 
such  lamentable  expressions  of  grief  and  despair,  that  his  best 
friends,  and  even  his  wife,  were  forced  to  adm<Hiish  him  la 
rouse  his  coiurage,  and  remember  his  former  character.    To 
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htm  been  as  great  m  affiction  ag  he  was  in  prospeiitjy  would 
have  been  a  perfection  not  ffiven  to  man ;  yet  tnis  very  weakneas 
flowed  from  a  source  wludi  rendered  bun  die  more  amiable* 
The  same  tenderness  of  disposition  which  made  him  lore  his 
fiiends,  his  children,  and  lus  country^  morie  passionately  than 
other  men,  made  him  feel  the  loss  of  them  more  sensibly.  When 
he  had  been  gone  a  littie  more  than  two  months,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  senate  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  was  his  friend, 
to  recall  him,  and  repeal  the  laws  of  Clodius ;  to  which  the 
whole  house  readily  agreed,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
made  by  the  Clodian  faction.    Cicero's  return  was  carried  in  so 
triumphant  a  manner,  that  he  had  reason,  he  says,  to  fear  lest 
people  should  imagine  that  he  himself  had  contrived  his  late 
flight  for  the  sake  of  so  glorious  a  restoration.    He  was  in  his 
fiftieth  year  when  he  was  restored  to  his  dignity  and  fortunes ;. 
satisfaction  being  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  estates  atid 
•houses.      In  the  Qfly-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  made 
proconsul  of  Cilicia,  where   his  administration    gained  him 
great  honour.    About  this  time  the  expectation  of  a  breach 
•between  Caesar  and  Pompey  engaffed  the  general  attention. 
Caesar  had  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  and  reduced  the 
whole  province  to  the  Roman  yoke ;  but  though  his  commia- 
Aon  was  near  expiring,  he  had  no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up 
and  returning  to  the  condition  of  a  private  subject.    He  pre- 
tended that  ne  could  not  possibly  be  safe  if  he  parted  with  his 
army,  while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain  prolonged  for 
five  years.     This  disposition  to  a  breach,  Cicero  soon  learned 
from  his  friends,  as  lie  was  returning  from  his  province  of  Ci- 
licia.    He  clearly  foresaw,  what  he  declared  to  his  friends,  that 
which  side  soever  got  the  better,  the  war  must  necessarily  end 
in  a  tyranny.     The  only  difference,  he  said,  was,  that  if  their 
enemies  conquered,  they  should  be  proscribed ;  if  their  friends, 
they  would  be  slaves.     He  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  city,  than 
iie  found  the  war  in  effect  proclaimed ;  for  the  senate  had  just 
voted  a  decree,  that  Caesar  should  disband  his  army  by  a  cer- 
tain day,  or  be  declared  an  enemy ;  and  Caesar's  sudden  march 
towards  Rome  confirmed  it.    In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion, 
Caesar  was  extremely  solicitous  about  Cicero ;  not  so  much  to 
sain  him,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  stand  neuter.     He  wrote  to 
him  several  times,  and  employed  all  their  mutual  friends  to  press 
liim  with  letters  on  that  subject ;  all  which  was  done,  but  in 
Tain ;  for  Cicero  was  impatient  to  be  ffone  to  Pompey.    These 
letters  give  us  a  strong  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Ci- 
was  held  at  this  time  in  Rome ;  when,  in  a  contest  for  em- 
if  which  force  alone  was  to  decide,  the  chiefs  on  both  sides 
e  soUcitous  to  gain  a  man  to  their  party,  who  had  no  skill  in 
arms  or  talents  for  war.     Cicero  at  last  embarked  to  foUow 
Pompey,  wlio  bad  \yoon  obliged  to  quit  ItaJv  some  time  before, 
VOL.  I.  Tt 
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and  was  then  at  Dyrrhachium ;  and  arriy^  safely  in  hk  camp 
with  his  son,  his  brother,  and  his  nephew,  committiiig  the  for- 
tunes of  the  family  to  the  issue  of  that  cause. 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in  which  Pompey  was  defeated, 
Cicero  returned  into  Italy,  and  was  received  into  great  &YOiir  by 
CsBsar,  who  was  now  declared  dictator  the  second  time,  and 
Marc  Antony  his  master  of  horse*  It  appears  from  his  letters, 
that  Cicero  was  not  a  little  discomposed  at  die  thoughts  of  an 
interview  with  a  conqueror,  against  whom  he  had  be^i  in  aims ; 
for  thouffh  he  might  expect  a  kind  reception,  yet  he  hardfy 
thought  his  life,  he  says,  worth  begging ;  since  what  was  grva 
by  a  master  might  always  be  taken  away  at  pleasure :  but  at 
their  meeting,  he  had  no  occasion  to  say  or  do  any  thing  bdev 
his  dignity ;  for  Caesar  no  sooner  saw  him  than  he  alighted,  nn 
to  embrace  him,  and  walked  with  him  alone,  conversing  vefy 
familiarly  for  several  furlongs.     A  domestic  occurrence  of  this 

Eeriod,  which  was  in  his  sixty-first  year,  impressed  a  stain  iqxm 
is  private   character,   which   no  apologist  has  been  aUe  to 
efiace.    This  was  the  divorce  of  hb  wife  Terentia,  immediatiely 
followed  by  a  marriage  with  his  rich  and  beautifiil  ward,  Pnblili% 
then  in  the  flower  of  her  youth.    Though  Cicero  pretended 
several  causes  of  complaint   against  Terentia,  who,  indeed 
seems  to  have  been  a  lady  of  spirit  and  management,  yet  die 
latter  action  too  clearly  explains  the  former.    As  he  was  in- 
volved in  debt,  the  possession  of  Publilia's  fortune  rather  thaa 
person,  was  probably  his  chief  object  in  forming  so  unemal 
alliance.    His  relation  to  her  as  a  guardian,  aggravated  ttie  ii 
propriety  of  his  conduct.    Soon  after  this  he  was  oppressed  hj 
a  new  and  most  cruel  afliiction,  the  death  of  his  beloved  dap^ 
ter,  Tullia,  who  died  in  child-bed  soon  after  her  divoice  ftflsi 
her  third  husband,  Dolabella.     She  was  about  thirty-two  yeais 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  and  by  the  few  hints  which  sie 
left  of  her  character,  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent  and  adr 
mirable  woman.    She  was  most  affectionately  attentive  to  hsr 
father ;  and,  to  the  usual  graces  of  her  sex,  having  added  knov^ 
ledge  and  polite  letters,  was  qualified  to  be  the  compaiuon  and 
delight  of  his  age;  and  was  justly  esteemed,  not  only. as  one  cf 
the  best,  but  the  most  leamea  of  the  Roman  ladies.     His  aflio* 
tion  for  her  death  was  so  great,  that,  to  shun  all  compmfss 
much  as  he  could,  he  removed  to  Atticus's house  where  fieaMd 
chiefly  in  his  library,  turning  over  every  book  he  oodd 
with  on  the  subject  of  moderating  grief.    But  findimg^  his 

dence  here  too  public,  he  retired  to  Asturia,  one  or  hia  i 

near  Antium,  a  little  island  on  the  Latin  shores,  coiteed  with 
woods  and  groves,  cut  into  shady  walks;  a  scene  of  aU.odMBl 
the  fittest  to  indulge  melancholy,  and  where  i  ould  give  s 
free  course  to  liis  grief.  *'  Here,"  says  he  to  A%  »%  'vi  Bit 
without  the  speech  of  man ;  every  morning  early  i  hide  nyseir 
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in  the  thickest  of  the  woody-and  never  come  out  till  die  trvemng. 
Next  to  yourself,  nothing  is  so  dear  to  me  as  this  solitude,  ai^ 
my  whole  conversation  is  with  my  bdoks.*"    In  this  retreat,  he 
drew  up  one  of  the  gravest  of  those  philosophical  pieces  wfaidi 
aure  still  extant  in  his  works.     Upon  the  death  of  Caisar,  Octa- 
▼ius  his  heir  coming  into  Italy,  was  presented  to  Cicero  by  Hir- 
tius  and  Pausa,  with  the  strongest  professions  on  the  part  of  the 
young  man,  that  he  would  be  governed  entirely  by  his  direc-* 
tion.    Indeed  Cicero  thought  it  necessary  to  encourage  Oc-< 
tavius,  to  keep  him  at  a  d»tance  from  Ai^ony,  but  comd  not 
vet  be  persuaded  to  enter  heartily  into  hb  affairs.   He  suspected 
ids  youth,  and  want  of  experience;  and  though  he  had  not 
strei^h  enough  to  deal  with  Antony,  and,  above  all,  that  he 
had  no  good  disposition  towards  the  conspirators,  he  thought 
it  impossible  he 'should  ever  be  a  friend  to  them,  and  was  per*' 
fliiaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper  hand,  his  uncle*8 
acts  would  be  more  violently  enforced,  and  his  death  more 
cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  himself.    And  when  Cicero 
did  not  consent  at  last  to  unite  himself  to  Octavius's  interest.  It 
was  with  no  other  view  but  to  arm  with  a  power  sufficteat  to 
oppress  the  republic.    In  the  hurry  of  aU  these  pditics,  he  was 
stiU  prosecuting  his  studies  with  his  usual  application;  and,  be- 
sides some  philosophical  pieces,  now  finished  his  book  De 
CMScUsy  on  the  duties  of  man,  for  the  use  of  his  son :  a  work 
admired  by  all  succeeding  ages  as  the  most  perfect  system  of 
Heathen  morality,  and  the  noblest  effort  and  specimen  of  what 
reason  could  do  in  guiding  man  through  life  witn  innocence  and 
happiness.     However,  he  paid  a  constant  attention  to  public 
aftairs,  and  did  every  thing  that  human  prudence  could  do  for 
the  recovery  of  the  republic ;  for  all  the  vigour  of  its  last  efforts 
was  entirely  owing  to  his  counsels.    This  appears  from  those 
memorable  Philippics  which  from  time  to  time  he  published 
against  Antony,  but  all  was  in  vain ;  for  though  Antony's  army 
was  entirely  defeated  at  the  siege  of  Modena,  yet  the  death  of 
the  consuls  Pausa  and  Hirtius  in  that  action  gave  the  fatal  blow 
to  all  Cicero's  schemes,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  the  republic.     Octavius  having  brought  the  senate  to  his 
mind,  marched  towards  Gaul,  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepidus, 
who  had  already  passed  the.  Alps,  and  brought  their  armies  in- 
to Italy,  in  order  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  him ;  wjiich 
had  been  privately  concerted  for  settUng  the  terms  of  a  triple 
league,  and  dividing  the  power  and  provinces  of  Italy  among 
diemselves.    The  place  appointed  for  this  interview,  was  a  smau 
ialand,  about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  formed  by  the  Rhine. 
Here  they  met,  and  spent  three  days  in  adjusting  the  plan  of 
their  accommodation,  the  last  part  of  which  was  the  proscrip- 
tion of  their  enemies.    This  occasioned  warm  contests  among 
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them,  till  each  consented  to  eacrifice  some  of  his  best  fricaJg  to 
the  resentment  of  his  colleagues. 

Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculan  vilki  when  he  first  lecmei  die 
news  of  the  proscription  of  himself.  It  was  the  design  of  die 
triumvirate  to  keep  it  a  secret  till  tlie  moment  of  the  «saai- 
tion,  but  some  of  Cicero's  friends  found  means  to  give  him  eachf 
notice ;  upon  which ,  he  set  forward  to  the  sea^oe,  where  fiaj- 
ing  a  vessel  ready,  he  embarked ;  but  the  winds  being  advene^ 
after  he  had  sailed  about  two  leagues  along  the  coast,  he  was 
obliged  to  hmd,  and  spend  a  night  on  shore.  Importnned  bj 
his  servants,  he  went  on  board  a  second  time,  b|it  was  soon  after 
obliged  to  land  at  a  country  seat  of  his,  a  mile  from  the  sfaoi^ 
weary  of  his  life,  and  declaring,  he  was  resolved  to  die  in  dttl 
country  which  he  had  so  often  saved.  Here  he  slept  soundij, 
till  his  servants  once  more  forced  him  a  little  towards  tho  sh^ 
having  heard  that  he  was  pursued  by  Antonyms  assassins.  Thcjr 
were  scarce  departed,  when  the  assasshis  arrived  at  his  house; 
and,  perceiving  him  to  be  fled,  pursued  him  immediately  towaidi 
the  sea,  and  overtook  him  in  a  wood  near  a  shore.  Their  leader 
was  one  Popiiius  Lcnas,  a  villain,  whose  life  Cicero  had  fbniei^ 
defended  and  saved.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  appeared,  thesM- 
vants  prepared  to  defend  tluMr  master's  life  at  the  nozard  of  thsv 
own ;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  set  him  down,  and  mahsM 
resistance.  They  soon  cut  off  his  head  and  his  hands,  which  AtS 
carried  to  their  cruel  employer,  Antony,  who  received  thom  win 
_^oy,  rewarding  the  murderer  with  a  large  sum  of  nionej»  msi 
oridering  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the  rostra  hetween  the 
two  hands :  a  sad  spectacle  to  the  city,  and  which  drew  tain 
from  every  eye,  to  see  those  mangled  members  which  uaed  la  be 
/  exerted  so  gloriously  from  that  place  in  defence  of  the  hve%  the 
p^^rtunes,  and  the  liberties  of  tlie  Roman  people,  so  hunenlah^ 
;  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  sycophants  and  traitors.  The  dsetk  « 
i-  the  rest,  says  an  historian  of  that  age,  caused  only  a  privalaadl 
particular  sorrow,  but  Cicero*s  an  universal  one.  It  was  a. tri- 
umph over  the  republic  itself,  and  seemed  to  confirm  and 

lish  the  perpetual  slavery  of  Rome.  Mr.  Swinburne, 
is  of  opinitm,  that  ''  posterity  has  lieen  too  much  seduced  bf  the 
name  of  Cicero,  and  that  better  citizens  were  sacrificed  to  de 
jealousy  of  the  triumvirs,  without  exciting  so  much  ii 
If  we  take  an  impartial  survey  of  Cicero's  conduct  anf 
les,  avowed  in  his  own  e})i>:tolary  corresponden 
im  through  all  the  labyrintlis  of  his  contradictory  ]ett(i%  VC 
shall  find  more  to  blame  than  to  admire;  and  discdTer,  dial  the 
desire  of  advancinii  his  fortunes,  and  making  himself 
were,  from  his  outset  in  life,  the  only  object  ^^  had  in 
The  good  of  his  country,  and  the  dictates  of  i  ii  ileadjf  liWfi 
were  not,  as  in  Brutus  and  Cato,  the  co 
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actioiM.  The  misfortuoea  that  befel  bim  after  hti  coiuuUhip, 
dereloped  his  chaxacter,  and  showed  him  in  his  true  colours ; 
from  that  time  to  his  death,  pmrillanimity,  irresolutioii,  and  un- 
worthy repining,  tainted  his  judgment,  and  perplexed  every 
step  he  Tished  to  take.  He  flattered  Pompey,  and  cringed  to 
Cs^ar,  while  in  his  private  letters,  he  abused  them  both  alter- 
nately. He  acknowledgea,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the  tune- 
aerving  Atticus,  that,  alUiough  he  was  at  present  determined  to 
support  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  liberty,  and  to  bear  nusfortunes 
like  a  philosopher,  there  was  one  thing  which  would  gain  him 
over  to  the  triumvirs,  and  that  was  their  procuring  for  him  the 
TBCont  aUgurship ;  so  pitiful  was  the  bribe  to  whicli  he  would 
have  sacrificed  his  honour,  lus  opinion,  and  the  «onunonweaIth. 
By  his  wavering,  imprudent  conduct,  he  contributed  greatly 
towards  its  destruction,  after  rcproacliing  tlie  conspirators  for 
leaving  him  out  of  the  secret,  and  loading  them  with  the  moat 
flattenng  compliments  on  their  delivering  Home  Crom  Ceesar's 
granny,  he  ceIIb  Casca  an  assassin,  to  pay  his  court  to  the  boy 
Octavius,  by  whom  he  was  completely  duped.  His  pnuses  of 
triumph  are  in  the  highest  strain  of  panegyric.  Marc  Antony 
weU  knew,  that  the  virulent  abuse  wmch  Cicero  was  continuaUy 
pouring  oat  against  him,  was  not  an  effusion  of  patriotic  zeal  or 
virtuous  indignation,  but  merely  the  ebullitions  of  personal 
hatred.  He  therefore  caused  Cicero  to  be  killed,  as  an  angry  man 
that  has  been  stung,  stamps  on  a  venomous  animal  that  comes 
within  reach  of  his  foot.  The  cloak  he  threw  over  the  body  of 
Brutus,  and  the  speech  he  pronounced  at  the  sight  of  that  hero 
when  dead,  differ  widely  from  the  treatment  he  gave  the  re- 
mains of  Cicero ;  and  show,  that  he  made  a  distinction  between 
a  Roman,  who  opposed  him  from  political  motive,  and  one 
whose  enmity  arose  from  pique."  Cicero's  death  happened  on 
the  seventh  of  December,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  hip  age, 
about  ten  days  from  the  settlement  of  the  ffrst  triumvirate  ;  and 
with  him  expired  the  short  empire  of  eloquence  among  the 
Romans.  As  an  orator,  he  is  thus  characterized  by  Dr.  Blair. 
"  In  all  his  orations,  his  art  is  conspicuous.  He  begins  com- 
monly with  a  regular  exordium,  and  with  much  address  prepos- 
sesses the  hearers,  and  studies  to  gain  their  affections.  His 
methoil  is  clear,  and  his  argiunents  are  arranged  with  exact 
propriety.  In  a  superior  clearness  of  method,  he  has  an  advan- 
tage over  Demosthenes.  Every  thing  appears  in  its  proper 
place.  He  never  tries  to  move  till  he  has  attempted  to  con- 
vince ;  and  in  moving,  particularly  the  softer  passions,  he  is 
highly  successful.  No  one  ever  knew  the  force  of  words  better 
than  Cicero,  lie  rolls  them  along  with  the  greatest  beauty  and 
magnificence ;  and  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences  is  eminently 
curious  and  exact.     He  is  always  full  and  ffowing,  never  abrupt. 
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He  amplifies  every  thin^ ;  yet,  thotigh  his  maimer  li  gmmStf 
diffiise^.it  is  often  nappify  varied  and  accommodated  to  die  rab- 
ject.  When  an  important  pubHc  object  roused  bb  rnind^  and 
demanded  indignation  and  lbrce«  he  departs  cott/UacMy  from 
that  loose  and  dechmiatory  manner  to  whidi  be  at  ofter  titaies 
is  addicted)  and  becomes  very  fbrdble  and  vcliemeiiL  !nns 
great  orator,  however,  is  not  without  his  defects.  Iq  miMt  cif 
his  orations  diere  is  too  much  art,  even  carried  to  a  degiee  of 
ostentation.  He  seems  often  desirous  of  obtidning  admintfon 
rather  than  of  operating  conviction.  He  is  some&ueii^  thae* 
fare,  showy  ratiier  than  solid,  and  difiuse  wfacie  he  ovl|riift  to 
have  been  urgent.  His  sentences  are  always  round  ana  aono* 
rous.  They  cannot  be  accused  of  monotony,  since  Ihej  poi^ 
eess  variety  of  cadence;  but  from  too  great  a  fendiieflB  fiir  mw^ 
niflcence,  he  is,  on  some  occasions,  deScient  hi  atreqgtt. 
Though  tiie  services  which  he  had  performed  to  Ids  coanftj 
were  very  considerable,  yet  he  is  too  much  Us  own  paaamist 
Ancient  manners,  which  imposed  fewer  restraints  on  die  mb  ef 
decorum,  may  in  some  degree  excuse,  but  cannot  entlrdy  fa»^ 
tify,  hb  vanity."  The  best  editions  of  Cicero's  works  aiQ  ttat 
of  Minutianus,  14d8,  Milan,  4  vols,  folio ;  Paul  Mamtda^  IBtt^ 
Venice,  10  vols.  8vo. ;  R.  Stephens,  Paris,  8  voh.  Svo.  1518 1 
Elzevir,  Leyden,  164%  10vols.8vo.:  Gronovxns,  11  vob.  Ifltaio.; 
and  4  vols.  4to. ;  Verbumus,  Amst.  17S4, 2  vok.  feBo ;  Kiieifb 
Leipsic,  8  vob.  8vo.  1774 ;  Olivet,  Pbris^  1740,  9  vok.  4to.; 
Oxford,  10  vob.  4to. ;  Foulb,  Glasgow,  1749, 90  vob.  IAbo.; 
Lallemande,  Paris,  1768, 12  vob.  l^o. 

TERENTIA,  wife  of  Cicero.  She  became  mother  dP  It 
Cicaro,  and  of  a  daughter  called  TuIIia.  Cicero  fepd&fad 
her.  Terentia  married  Sallust,  CScero*s  enemy,  and  alfawatJi 
Messala  Corvinus.  She  lived  to  her  one  hundred  aM  ttati, 
or,  according  to  Pliny,  to  her  one  hundred  and  aeveulmidt 
year. 

JULIUS  TIRU,  a  freed-man  of  Qcero,  huddjfjbateenri 
hb  master  for  hb  learning,  ^d  other  good  qnal^ieB.    w 
invented  Stenography,  or  that  species  of  it  ua^^ino^g  Ae 
Romans,  called  X^ota^.    He  wrote  the  life  of  (Sbgffa^  and  oAtr 
tracts,  now  lost.  •'  •  w: 

ACCIUS,  an  orator,  against  whom  Cicercif  d Aud< 

tius.    He  was  bom  in  P^aiurum,  and,  perlulpsjpraii  a  ididoi 
of  the  poet.  Lucius  Accius. 

VATINIUS,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  once  dbtuagubbrf 
for  his  enmity  to  the  orator.  He  hated  the  people  of  RoWi 
for  their  great  vices  and  corruption,  whence  ezceasive  haticd 
became  proverbial,  in  the  words,  Vatiniamcum  Odiuiik 
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HtStORY. 

THEOPH  ANES,  a  Greek  historian  and  poet,  was  of  nobl^ 
extraction,  and  bom  at  M itylene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  come  to  Rome,  in  his  youth ;  and  when  Pompey  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command,  against  Mithridates,  he  took 
Theoj)hanes  with  him  to  record  his  exploits,  procuring  for  him 
the  citizenship  of  Rome,  and  adding  to  his  name  those  of"  Cor- 
nelius Balbus."  It  is  also  supposed  that  it  was  principally  on 
his  account,  that  on  his  return  be  visited  Lesbos,  and  restored 
to  the  Mitylenians  the  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  the  Roman  senate.  At  Rome,  he  connected  himself 
with  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  and  he  was  deputed  to 
Alexandria,  for  the  confirmation  of  treaties  of  alliance  with 
Ptolemy  Auletes.  After  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  at  Pharsalia, 
he  accompanied  him  in  his  flight ;  and,  by  his  advice,  this  com- 
mander declined  to  take  refuge  with  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania, 
and  sailed  to  Egypt  where  he  met  his  fate.  Theophanes  af- 
terwards joined  the  party  of  Caesar.  The  most  imT>ortant  of 
his  writings  was  a  "  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Komans,  hi 
different  countries  under  the  command  of  Pompey."  Of  the 
poetry  of  Theophanes,  which  was  celebrated  in  his  time,  there 
remain  only  two  epigrams,  inserted  in  the  Anthologia. 

AGATHARCHIDAS,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  and  his- 
torian of  Cnidas,  B.  C.  177,  he  wrote  several  treatises  on  the 
Red  Sea,  Europe,  Asia,  &c.  Various  fragments  of  this  writer 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian, 
also  in  the  works  of  Lucian  and  Photius. 

LUCIUS  CASSIUS  HEMINA,  a  Roman  historian,  who 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome, 
B.  C.  148.  He  composed  four  books  of  annals.  By  the  pas- 
sages we  find  quoted  from  them,  we  may  judge  that  he  went 
back  as  far  as  the  times  preceding  Romulus,  and  that  he  conti- 
nued it  through  the  kings  of  Rome,  down  to  his  own  times.  He 
described  the  second  Punic  war  in  his  last  book. 

ANTIPATER  CCELIUS  wrote  a  history  of  Rome,  which 
M.  Brutus  epitomized,  and  which  Adrian  preferred  to  the  his- 
tories of  Sallust.     Ccelius  flourished  B.  C.  120. 


MATHEMATICS   AND   ASTRONOMY. 

CTESIBIUS,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  about  B.  C.  120.  His 
memory  is  particularly  cherished,  aB  me  inventor  of  the  pumip- 
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The  circumstance  that  led  to  the  discoTcry  was  pmdyaecideii* 
tal.  On  lowering  a  mirror  into  his  fiither's  diop,  he  obaerred 
that  the  counterpoise,  which  was  included  in  a  cylindfiT^  p|VO- 
duced  a  soimd,  by  driving  the  air  before  it ;  and  upon  examining 
the  phenomenon  more  strictly,  he  concluded  «uuil  be  s4|^t 
make  an  instrument,  in  which  sounds  might  be  jpro4Qfied[  1^ 
means  of  Uie  action  of  water,  driving  the  air  before  i|«  Tins 
invention  was  carried  into  effect  by  tne  emperor  Kero»  Ctarir 
bins  was  the  inventor  likewise,  of  a  clepsydra,  or  w^dtat  dodu 
Water  was  made  to  fall  upon  a  wheel,  or  a  train  of  wheeh, 
which  were  tmmed  by  it  The  wheels  commwnirated  tfaeir  mo- 
tion to  a  small  wooden  image,  which,  by  being  ffradoany  iiieed| 
pointed  with  an  index  to  the  proper  houra,  wlu(£  were  eomma 
on  a  column  near  the  machine.  The  invention  wa^,  nraliafc^i 
the  means  of  the  more  modern  construction  of  ^  sana-i^aMMt 
for  measuring  time,  which  seemed  an  imitation  of  the  etepaydrnf 
Ctesibius  was  i^uthor  of  a  treatise,  *'  Greodesia,  or  die  ait. of  Hr 
viding  and  measuring  bodies,"  which  is  snid  to  exiat  in  tlie  li- 
brary of  the  Vatican. 

HIPPARCHUS,  an  eminent  astronomer,  bom  at  IJice^  m 
Bithvnia,  flourished  at  this  period.  By  foretelling  eblipae9f  he 
taught  mankind  not  to  be  frightened  at  tiiem,  and  mat  evoi 
the  ffods  were  bound  by  laws.  Pliny,  who  teUs  tfain^  admixes 
him  for  making  a  review  of  all  the  stars ;  by  which  boa  deaoob 
dants  would  be  enabled  to  discover  whether  they  are  bom  and 
die,  whether  they  change  their  places,  and  whether  they  inerease 
and  decrease.  Hipparchus  is  also  memorable  for  haTiii|[  been 
the  first  who  discovered  the  precession  of  the  eouinoi^et,  on 
that  very  slow  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  tram  weet  to 
east,  by  which,  in  a  great  number  of  years,  they,  will  aeem  to 
have  performed  a  complete  revolution.  He  endeavoured^  abo^ 
to  reduce  to  rule  the  many  discoveries  of  the  stars  whi^  be  hsd 
made,  and  invented  new  instruments,  by  which  he  voBxked  tbeir 

E laces  in  the  heavens  and  their  magnitudes.  Hipjparcbna  ndb 
is  first  observations  in  the  isle  of  Khodes,  whence  Ibe  obtaUl 
the  name  of  Rhodius ;  but  afterwards  he  pursued  lua  aatroMh 
mical  studies  in  Bithynia  aud  Alexandria  only«  We  IpM  lIpB 
extant  his  <'  Commentary  upon  the  Phenomena  of  Aiftfk* 
Hipparchus  composed  several  other  worlui,  whiol^  mpii^ 
spoken  of  by  the  ancients,  but  are  no  lon^  ei^tsnt;,  aiidf  V^P 
the  whole,  modems  and  ancients  concur  m  acknowiedgil^  n#t 
the  science  of  astronomy  is  under  weigh^  oblijniAioDS  to  Un, 
for  having  laid  down  that  rational  and  solid  foundatkaiyOiiiriBdi 
all  subsequent  aatronomers  have  erected  theiv  tnjg^ 
History  also  celebrates  Hipparchus  for  his  ardent 
and  public  spirit,  under  the  influence  of  whicb  hoia  i 
been  greatly  ipstrumentel  in  deUverii^g  hia  coMtt j  ilw^^;wfif> 
On  this  account  statnea  wore  erected  lo  \m  mmmom  r.:  ^:  i%> 
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LUCIUS  TARRANTIUS,  an  ancieiit  Roman  nathmna- 
tician  aud  philosopher,  who  was  contemporary  with  Cioeraj  and 
vas  one  of  his  firienda.  He  has  been  styled  ine  Prince  ^Jtetro- 
lugerg.  He  made  two  &mous  Horoicqpes}  the  one  otMomu- 
luSt  the  other  oiRome. 

THEODOSIUS,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  who  flouoslied 
in  the  times  of  Cicero  and  Pompey,  but  the  time  and  place  of 
bis  death  are  unknown.  Theodosius  chiefly  cultivated  tnat  part 
of  geometry  which  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  con-- 
ceming  which  he  published  three  books,  of  which  a  good  Eng- 
lish translation  was  made  by  Dr.  Barrow. 

ARTEMIDORUS,  a  geographer  of  Ephesus,  is  firequently 
commended  by  Strabo,  PUny,  and  Steph.  Byas,  and  flourished 
about  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-ninth  Olympiad,  or  B,  C.  lOi. 
His  description  of  the  earth  is  often  citea  by  the  ancients. 
Some  fragments  of  this  geographer  are  collected  in  the  first 
volume  of  Hudson's  Lesser  Gredc  Geographers. 


MEDICINE. 

HERACLIDES,  of  TARENTUM,  a  plrjrsician,  of  the  sect 
of  Empirics,  on  whom  Ccelius,  AureUanus,  Galen,  and  Actius, 
have  bestowed  considerable  praise.  Galen  considered  him  as 
the  most  eminent  and  able  physician  of  that  sect,  and  as  having 
possessed  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  practical  skill,t  equal  to 
that  of  aiiy  of  his  contemporaries.  He  seems  to  have  made  a 
more  liberal  use  of  active  medicaments,  especially  of  the  narcotic 
class,  than  his  predecessors ;  and  was  very  industrious  in  his 
investigation  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances,  with 
a  view  to  enrich  the  catalogue  of  the  materia  medica.  To  the 
books  which  he  wrote  upon  this  subject,  he  gave  the  name  of 
the  individual  to  whom  he  dedicated  them,  according  to  Galen, 
entitling  one  "  Astydamas,"  and  another  "  Antiochus."  He 
likewise  wrote  on  the  subject  of  diet,  and  the  regimen  to  be  o\y» 
served  on  diseases,  in  which  abstinence  seems  to  have  been 
pushed  to  a  great  extent. 

NICANDER,  a  celebrated  Greek  physician,  grammarian, 
and  poet,  who  flourished  B.  C.  140.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  works,  but  the  two  following  alone  remain,  namely,  the 
poems  entitled,  "  Thearica,"  and  "  Alexipharmica.**  in  the 
former,  he  describes  the  effects  of  the  bites  of  venemous  ani* 
mals ;  and  in  the  latter,  he  treats  of  their  antidotes.  Among 
the  works  which  are  lost,  were  several  poetical  pieces,  entitled 
♦*  Ophiaca,"  which  related  to  serpents,  and  **  Hyacintha,"  which 
was  a  collection  of  remedies.  Athenaeus  also  cites,  in  several 
places,  some  poetical  works  of  Nicander,  upon  the  sub?ect  of 
agriculture,  which  have  been  called  bis  **  Georgica.'*    Besides 
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these  wd^ksi  he  is  said  to  have  composed  five  books  of  Me- 
tamorphoses/' which  are  the  prototypes  of  those  of  Orid,  anl 
were  closely  copied  in  those  of  Antomus  Liberalis ;  and  to  hssvt 
written  several  historical  pieces^  especially,  ^'  A  history  of  Co« 
lophon/'  a  work  entitled  *'  GBtolics,"  and  a  general  mstoiy  of 
Europe ;  so  that  his  various  knowledge  seems  to  have  merited 
the  eulogies  which  were  passed  upon  him  in  several  epigrams^ 
in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Antholo^a.**  A  great  number  of  edi- 
tions of  the  two  poems  first  mentioned,  in  Ghreek  and  in  Latin 
versions,  have  been  printed  at  different  times  and  places.  The 
best  are  those  of  Aldus,  1522;  Bandini,  1764;  and  SchiBdar, 
1792, 8vo. 

ASCLEPIADES,  a  celebrated  physician  among  the  ancients; 
was  a  native  of  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  and  practised  physic  «l 
Rome,  about  B.  C.  96.  He  was  the  head  of  a  sect ;  and  hf 
prescribing  wine  and  cold  water  for  the  cure  of  die  sick,  ae^ 
quired  a  very  great  reputation.  He  wrote  several  bocAs,  windt 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  Celsus,  and  Pliny;  bat  ibey 
are  now  lost. 


^  •♦ 


PERIOD  XV. 

FROM  SPARTACUS  TO  CALIGULA. 

[B.  C.  100.] 

REMARKABLE  FACTS,  EVENTS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


88  Rome  besieged  by  the  Marian  ftration. 

83  Sylla  created  perpetual  dictator. 

m  A  census  at  Rome :  460,000  oitiaBeDi. 

66  Catiliue's  oonapimcy. 

66  Julias  Caesar's  first  expedition  into  Britain.    Cfaaiua  defealed  and 

killed  by  the  Parthians. 
51  Gaul  reduced  to  a  Roman  province; 
60  A  census  at  Rome :  330,000  citizens. 
48  The  battle  of  PharsaKa,  between  Cassar  and  Pompey,  in  wUeh  the 

hitter  is  defeated.  The  Alexamlrlan  lihraiy,  eonsixtinc^  •!  400^t0(^ 

Talnable  books,  burat  by  accident 
45  The  war  of  Afhca»in  whieh  Cato  killn  hisMlfl    The  ittUff  year  iMio* 

duced  bv  Caesar. 
44  Cesar,  after  having  fought  fifty  pitohed  battles,  and  slain  tl,lM,0QO 

men,  killed  in  the  senate  house. 
42  The  republicans  defeated  at  PhiKppi, 
31  Tlie  battle  of  Aetium  fought,  in  which  Mare  Antony  and  Cleopatra 

are  totally  defeated  by  Octavius. 
30  Alexandria  taken  by  Ovtavins,  upon  which  Antony  and  Cknipatra 

kill  tbcmselvcs,  and  Egypt  is  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 
29  A  census  at  Rome  :  4,101,017  citizens. 

27  Octavius,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  obtains  the  title  of  Augustus  Ce- 
sar, and  an  absolute  exemption  from  the  Laws.    The  Pantheon 

at  Rome  built. 
19  Rome  at  the  height  of  its  glory.    The  temple  of  Jerusalem  rebniH  by 

Herod.    The  magnificent  aqvednets  at  Rome,  eonstructed  by 

Agrippa. 
8  A  census  at  Rome :  42,333,000  citizens. 
6  The  temple  of  Janus  shut  by  Augustus^  as  an  emblem  of  universal 

peace. 


During  this  period  the  kingdom  of  Judaea  fell  under  the  power  of 
Home.  This  state  owed  the  loss  of  its  liberty  to  jihe  same  cause  that 
had  ruined  several  others,  namely,  calling  in  the  Romans  to  be  arbi- 
trators between  two  contending  parties.  The  two  sons  of  Alexander 
Jaimseus,  ilyrcanoeus  and  Aristobulus,  contended  for  the  kingdom. 
Aristpbulus,  being  defeated  by  the  party  of  Hyrcanaens,  applied  to  the 
Romans.  Pompey  the  Great,  who  acted  as  ultimate  judge  in  this 
afifair,  decided  against  Aristobulus,  but  at  the  same  time  deprived 
Hyrcnncxus  of  all  power  as  a  kuig,  not  allowing  lum  even  to  assume  the 
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legal  title,  oi  to  extend  hu  territory  beytmd  die  a: 

Judaea.   He  even  obliged  him  to  nve  op  all  thow  d 

and  PhcBnida,  which  had  bmn  jnined  by  hii  predei 

them  to  the  newly  acquired  Roman  pcorinoa  of  SjtM. 

Romans  becamemaateraof  all  theeaaiernparta  of  dM  woridtftoaAt 

Mediterranean  sea  to  the  borden  of  Parthia. 

In  the  west,  however,  the  Gaula  were  atill  bee,  and  A*  S^aririk 
mttiona  bore  the  Roman  yoke  with  g  >t  impatience.  He  Oadi  llH 
fested  the  territories  of  the  republic  by  heir  frequent  inenidM 


were  sometimes  very  terrible ;  and  though  levml  ■KwiBtl  li 
made  to  subdue  them,  they  always  proved  IniaffiaBat.dU  dw  tfaat  • 
JuUus  Caesar.     By  him  they  were  totally  reduced,  fton  A*  EMmt  * 


the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  many  nations  almost  e  ..  _ 

He'carried  hia  arms  also  into  Germany  and  the  soathcm  pifftt  if 


Britain;  but  in  neither  of  these  partt  did  he  mak*  WBig  ponHflHt 
conquests.  The  civil  wars  between  him  and  POapejr  bms'Ub.b 
opportunity  of  seizing  on  the  kingdom  of  Mauiibniai  ina  dtOM  f 


of  Numidia  which  bad  been  allowed  to  retain 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  remained  alone :       ^  _ 

belonged  except  the  country  properly  so  called.      Cj  iiiwJm  jm 
bequeathed  by  will  to  the  Romans,  and  Cyi»iia  waa  Mwed  ^  Ml 
wiihout  any  pretence,  about  the  year  B.C.  59. 
some  time  longer  free,  which  must  be  iscribed 
dissensions  of  the  republic,  but  more  espedi 
Pompey,  Julius  Ceesar,  and  Marc  Antony,  with         ,  _  . 

tie  of  Actium,  however,  determined  the  &te  of  AntMqTi  C3mhM| 
and  Egypt  itself,  which  was  reduced  to  a  Rtnnan  pnmoeei  B.  GLV' 

WbUe  the  Romans  embraced  every  opportunity  <^  TodM^g  ^ 
world  to  tbeir^obedience,  they  were  making  one  anollicr  ftri  At.ifaR 
miseries  at  home,  which  they  inflicted  upon  other  natioM  aliml. 
The  first  civil  dissensions  took  their  rise  at  the  siege  of  Ni^Mlitil  ll 
Spain.  This  small  city  had  resisted  the  power  fif  tbs  Roumm  te  A 
years.  Once  they  gave  them  a  most  terrible  and  diaaiteflJ  drfi^ 
wherein  thirty  thousand  Romans  Bed  before  tour  tlioiisand  Nnai^ 
tines,  twenty  thousand  were  killed  in  the  battle,  and  the  othar  H 
thousand  were  so  shut  up  that  it  was  not  posnlile  to  escape.  .  b^H  I 
extremity  they  were  obliged  to  oegociate  with  the  enemy,  and  AfMV 
was  concluded  upon  the  following  terms.  1.  That  the  NamalfaH 
should  suffer  the  Romans  to  retire  unmolested  ;  and,  2.  Hm  MoiflH 
tia  should  maintain  its  independence,  and  be  reckoned  atnoM  "At 
Roman  allies.  The  Roman  senate,  with  an  injustice  and  IngnlMdi 
hardly  to  be  matched,  broke  this  treaty,  and  in  return  ordved^ 
commander  of  their  army  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Numanlmca ;  IM 
they  refused  to  accept  of  him,  unless  his  army  waa  delivered  dN( 
with  him ;  upon  which  the  war  was  rettewed,  and  ended  in  ^  0^ 
gical  manner  above  related. 

The  fate  of  Numantia,  however,  waa  soon  avengrd.  TifacA* 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  brother  in  law  to  Sdpio  Africanua  the  yxmpr. 
had  been  a  diief  promoter  of  the  peace  win  I  ttno,  aM  of 

consequence  had  been  in  danger  of  bei  >  thrn  dng 

with  the  commander-'in-chief.    This  i  »gat,  mAm 

revenge,  undertook  the  cauae  of  I  In  p      * 


B  the  fotmer  were  greatly  oppres&ed.  He  began  with  reviving 
irwhicli  had  enniMed  that  no  RoRian  ciiizcn  MhniiM  poMna 
a  five  liuinlrei!  ncres  of  land.  The  overplus  hf  proposed  to 
be  among  those  who  had  no  lands,  and  to  reimburic  the  rich 
W  public  treasury.  This  law  oM't  vcith  great  oppoailion,  bred 
jr  UtraulU,  anil  at  last  ended  in  the  tnurdec  of  Gracchus.  &nd  tba 
peraecuuon  of  liis  friends,  arveral  hundreds  of  whom  were  put  to  cruet 
deaths  wilhoul  any  form  of  law* 

These  disturbances  did  not  cease  with  the  deaili  of  Gracchus.  New 
GtMilests  ensued  on  account  of  the  Seinpronian  law,  and  the  giving  to 
die  Italian  allies  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens.     This  latii  not  onhr 

■  reroft 


prodnced  great  commotions  in  the  city,  but  occasioned  a  general  rere 
of  the  Btatctt  of  Italy  againat  the  republic  of  Rome.  This  r»I>el1ioii 
WM  not  (jtii'llcd  without  the  utmost  difljciilty,  and  in  lh«  meitn  tinMr 
ika  city  wns  delujied  with  blood  by  the  contendinii  CsLtiuna  of  Sylta 
and  Marini :  the  former  of  whom  took  part  with  the  patricians,  and 
the  Latt'.'r  with  the  plebeians.  I'hesc  distuibaiicck  ended  in  the  pec* 
petual  diciaUirBhip  of  Sylla,  about  the  year  B.  C.  60. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  tlic  loss  of  the  Ronuui  Ultcrty;  for 
though  Sylla  resigned  his  dictatorship  two  years  after,  the  succeeding 
A  bt'tneen  CicEar  and  Pompey  proved  et|ually  fatal  to  the  r^ 
These  contests  were  decided  by  the  battle  of  Pharsalio,  bj 
Kar  het'nme  master  ofthe  empire,  B.  C  48.  Without  lose  « 
ec  into  Africa ;  totally  defeated  the  rvpublmn' 
and  by  reducing  Mauritania  to  a  Romait  pr^ 
mpleird  the  Roman  conquests  in  those  parts.  His  victory 
ions  of  I'ompey  at  Miurda,  B.  C.  40,  secured  him  from  inj 
T  iqiprrhrnsiim  i>f  a  rival.  Being,  iherefore,  sole  master  of  tki* 
III  li.-iving  nil  ihe  power  of  it  at  his  command,  he 
'.:  n!  si^hcmes  ;  tending,  according  to  some,  not  leM 
i,in  lo  the  glory  of  his  country  :  when  he  was  aasa^ 
I'  lioiise  in  the  tifiy-sixth  year  of  Image,  and  B.C.  44. 
actions  which  had  long  preceded,  at  well  U  ihoee 
b  imnieiliaifly  followed  (he  nmrder  of  Cissar,  it  is  evideitt  that 
Book  was  Incupahle  of  lunger  preserving  its  liberty,  and  that  the  pea* 
jim  bad  hecome  iin)h  lor  lirinn  free.  The  efTorts  of  Bruiuj  and  Cai- 
UDs  were  ilirr<  t.>rr  l1n^Ll^['l'1ss^l>l,  and  ended  in  their  own  dmruction, 

and  thatofi^K  ni.l»  r.  <>r  ilulr  followers  in  tlie  battle  of  Philippi. 

The  defeat  uI'iIk  r<  jiiililii'^iii-i  H.1.4  followed  bynnmberlcsR  disturbances, 
taurmura,  prosi'npii'OK,  He,  till  at  la«t  Ociaviaiiu*,  having  cut  off  all 
who  bad  llie  courn[rt'  to  oppose  him,  and  finally  got  the  better  of  hie 
rivals  by  the  victory  at  Aelium  put  an  end  to  the  republic  in  the  year 
B.C.  31. 

^'Tlie  deetniction  of  the  Itomnii  republic  proved  sdvantageous  lo  the 

*    a  of  the  world   who  slill  retained  their  liburiy.      That  out* 

wire  of  cniXfUCHt,  which  had  so  long  nuirknl  the  Roman 

',  now  in  n  great  measure  ceased ;  brcause  anihitious  men 

ratify  ilifir  desire,  by  courting  the  favour  of  tJie  emperor. 

lal  rcdui-iiiin  of  tlieSpanikrds,  tberolon-,  and  the  .con()aest 

I,  I'armoniu,  and  tome  oilier  countries  adjacent  to  ifae  Roman 

t,  and  whicli  in  a  manner  eecnied  naturally  to  belong  to  them, 

*  enjoyed  for  some  time  a  profotmd  praie. 
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regal  title,  or  to  extend  his  territory  beyond  the  ancient  borders  of 
Judaea.  He  even  obliged  him  to  give  up  all  those  dties  inCQd«>-Syria 
and  Phoenicia^  which  had  been  gained  by  his  predecestors,  and  added 
them  to  the  newly  acquired  Koman  province  of  Syria.  Thus  the 
Romans  became  masters  of  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  wcnrld,  fiom  the 
Mediterranean  sea  to  the  borders  of  Parthia. 

In  the  west,  however,  the  Grauls  were  still  free^  and  die  Spanidi 
nations  bore  the  Roman  yoke  with  great  impatience.  The  Oaob  in- 
fested the  territories  of  the  republic  by  their  frequent  incarsioDSy  which 
were  sometimes  very  terrible ;  and  though  several  attempts  had  been 
made  to  subdue  them,  they  always  prov^  insufficient. till  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar.  By  him  they  were  totally  reduced,  fiom  the  Rhine  to 
the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  many  nations  almost  exterminated. — 
He*carried  his  arms  also  into  Germany  and  the  soathem  parts  of 
Britain;  but  in  neither  of  these  parts  did  he  make  any  permanenl 
conquests.  The  civil  wars  between  him  and  Pompey  gave  hm  an 
opportunity  of  seizing  on  the  kingdom  of  Mauritania,  «nd  those  parts 
of  Numidia  which  bad  been  allowed  to  retain  their  libeHy. 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  remained  alone  independoit,  but  to  it  noOaag 
belonged  except  the  country  properly  'so  called.  Cyrenaica  was 
bequeathed  by  will  to  the  Romans,  and  Cyprus  was  sdsed  by  dies 
wi^iout  any  pretence,  about  the  year  B.  C.  58.  Egypt  continued  fa 
some  time  bnger  free,  which  must  be  ascribed  Psrdy  to  die  intenil 
dissensions  of  the  republic,  but  more  especiallv  to  the  amoiiis  of 
Pompey,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Marc  Antony,  with  Cieopatnu  The  bit* 
tie  of  Actium,  however,  determined  the  &te  of  Antony,  deomtrSi 
and  Egypt  itself,  which  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province^  B.  u.  9. 

WhOe  the  Romans  embraced  every  opportunity  of  redxtdog  the 
world  to  their^obedience,  they  were  making  one  another  feel  the  same 
miseries  at  home,  which  they  inflicted  upon  other  nations  abroad. 
The  first  civil  dissensions  took  their  rise  at  the  siege  of  Nmnanria  ni 
Spain.  This  small  city  had  resisted  the  power  of  die  Romans  fa  six 
years.  Once  they  gave  them  a  most  terrible  and  disgraceftd  defa^ 
wherein  thirty  thousand  Romans  fled  before  four  thousand  Nnman- 
tines,  twenty  thousand  were  killed  in  the  batde,  and  die  odier  ten 
thousand  were  so  shut  up  that  it  was  not  possible  to  escape*  .  In  diis 
extremity  they  were  obliged  to  negociate  with  the  enemy,  and  s  peace 
was  concluded  upon  the  following  terms.  1.  That  the  Nnmantincs 
should  suffer  the  Romans  to  retire  unmolested ;  and,  2.  That  Nmnan- 
tia  should  maintain  its  independence,  and  be  reckoned  among  the 
Roman  allies.  The  Roman  senate,  with  an  injustice  and  ingradtude 
hardly  to  be  matched,  broke  this  treaty,  and  in  return  orosred  the 
commander  of  their  army  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Numantines :  bnt 
they  refused  to  accept  of  him,  unless  his  army  was  defivcsed  along 
with  him ;  upon  which  the  war  was  renewed,  and  ended  in  the  tra- 
gical manner  above  related. 

The  fate  of  Numantia,  however,  was  soon  avenged.  Itberiu 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  brother  in  law  to  Scipio  Africanus  the  yonmpr, 
had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  the  peace  with  the  NumantiDes^  and  of 
consequence  had  been  in  danger  of  being  delivered  up  to  them  ato^ 
with  the  commander-in-chief.  This  disgrace  he  never  fagott  and  ia 
revenge,  undertook  the  cause  of  the  plebeians  against  die  ptiiicisail. 
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liy  whom  the  former  were  gri-atly  oppressed.  He  began  with  reviving 
an  old  law  which  had  enacted  that  no  Roman  cilizen  should  posaeas 
more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  overplus  he  proposed  lo 
disuibute  among  those  wlia  liad  no  lands,  and  to  reimbune  the  rich 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  This  law  met  with  great  opposition,  bred 
many  tumults,  and  at  lost  ended  in  the  murder  ofGrncclius,  and  the 
perseculion  of  Iiis  friends,  several  hundreds  of  whom  were  put  to  cruel 
deaths  without  any  form  of  law. 

These  disturbances  did  not  cease  with  ihe  death  of  Gracchus.  New 
contests  ensued  on  account  of  the  Seinpronian  law,  and  the  giving;  to 
the  Italian  allies  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens.  This  last  not  only 
produced  great  commotions  in  the  city,  but  occasioned  a  general  revolt 
<^  the  states  of  Italy  against  the  republic  of  Rome.  This  rebellion 
waa  not  quelled  without  the  utmost  diHiculty,  and  in  the  mean  lim« 
Ae  city  was  deluged  with  blood  by  tlie  contending  factions  of  Sylla 
and  Marius ;  the  former  of  whom  took  part  with  the  patricians,  and 
tlt«  latter  with  the  plebeians.  These  disturbances  ended  in  the  per- 
peiual  dictatorship  of  Sylla,  about  tl>e  year  B.  C.  t>0. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  the  loss  of  the  Roman  liheriy ;  for 
though  Sylla  resigned  his  dictatorship  two  years  after,  ilie  succeeding 
contests  between  Ctesar  and  Pompey  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  re- 
public.  These  contests  were  decided  by  the  battle  of  I'harsaliu,  by 
which  Caisar  became  master  of  the  empire,  B.C.  48.  Without  loss  of 
dme  he  then  crossed  over  into  Africa  ;  totally  defeated  the  republican 
army  in  that  continent,  and  by  reducing  Mauritania  to  a  Roman  prd- 
innce,  completed  the  Roman  conquests  in  those  parts.  His  victory 
over  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Miurda,  R.  C.  40,  secured  him  from  any 
further  apprehension  of  a  rival.  Being,  therefore,  sole  master  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  having  all  the  poner  of  it  at  his  command,  he 
projected  the  greatest  schemes ;  tending,  according  to  some,  not  less 
to  ihe  hn|>pin(.'^s  ilian  to  the  glory  of  his  country ;  when  he  was  assas- 
■inateil  ill  r',:     '  II  iTi'  Ti<iu~t  in  the  lifiT-sixth  year  of  hisage.  and  B.C.  44. 

From   '  ;    <  <     \\liicb  had  long  preceded,  as  well  as  those 

which  immediately  followed  the  murder  of  Ctesar,  it  is  evident  that 
Rome  was  incapahlo  of  longer  preserving  its  liberty,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple had  become  unfit  for  being  fn-r.  The  etforts  of  BrutiiS  and  Cas- 
sius  were  tlicrefnre  unsuccessful,  riiid  ended  in  their  own  destruction, 
and  that  of  great  numbers  of  ihi  ir  followers  in  tlie  battle  of  Philippi. 
The  defeat  of  the  Tcpublicans  was  followed  by  numberless  disturbances, 
murmurs,  proscriptions,  &c.,  till  at  last  Octavianus,  having  cut  off  all 
who  had  the  courage  to  oppose  him,  and  finally  got  the  better  of  his 
rivals  by  tlie  victory  at  Actium  put  an  end  to  the  republic  in  the  year 
B.  C.  31. 

The  destruction  of  the  Roman  republic  proved  advantageous  to  the 
few  nations  of  the  world  who  still  retained  their  liberty.  That  out- 
rageous desire  of  conquest,  which  had  so  long  marked  the  RtMDan 
character,  now  in  a  great  measure  ceased ;  because  ambitious  men 
^ould  not  gratify  ilicir  desire,  by  courting  the  favour  of  the  emperor. 
After  the  final  reduction  of  the  Spaniards,  therefore,  and  the  .conquest 
of  Mssia,  Purmonia,  and  some  other  countries  adjacent  to  the  Roaaao 
territories,  and  which  in  a  manner  seemed  naturally  to  bdoDg  to  them, 
the  empire  enjoyed  for  some  thne  a  profound  peace. 
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minatc  manners,  and  hi«  lascivioumesa,  haw  beca 
censured* 

PHRAATES  IV.,  was  nominated  king  of  Pardna  bjbisli- 
tlier  Orodes,  whom  he  soon  after  murdered,  as  also  hia 
thers.  He  made  war  against  M.  Antony  with  great 
and  obliged  him  to  retire  ¥dth  much  loss.  Some  thne 
was  dethroned  by  the  Parthian  nobility,  but  he  soon  _ 
his  power,  and  drove  away  the  usurper,  called  Tiridates.  The 
usurper  claimed  the  protection  of  Augustus  the  Rosnan 
ror,  and  Phraates  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  _' 
cause,  and  gain  the  &vours  of  his  powerful  judge*  He 
successful  in  his  embassy ;  he  made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  aB* 
.ance  with  the  Roman  emperor,  restored  the  ensigns  and  staad- 
ards  which  the  Parthians  had  taken  from  Crassus  and  AnlOBfi 
and  gave  up  hb  four  sons  with  their  wives  as  hottafle%  til  Mi 
engagements  were  performed.  Some  suppose  that  I%iaafeead^ 
livered  his  children  into  the  hands  of  Augustus  to  be 
at  Rome,  that  he  might  reign  with  greater  security,  mm  he 
his  subjects  would  revolt  as  soon  as  they  found  any  one  of  In 
family  inclined  to  countenance  their  rebellion,  though  at  As 
same  time  they  scorned  to  support  the  interest  of  any 
who  was  not  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Arsaeids.  He 
ever  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  his  concubines,  who 
her  son,  called  Phraaticcs.  on  the  throne. 

PACOllUS,  son  of  Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  signdiai 
self  by  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  whose  army  he  nearfy  eel  to 
pieces,  in  the  year  B.  C.  53,  and  whom  he  made  priaoner.  He 
took  Syria  from  the  Romans,  supported  the  repuDlican  party  ef 
Pompey,  and  that  of  the  murderers  of  Julius.  After 
Syria  and  Judaea,  Ventidius  defeated  him,  and  Paoorna 
slain  in  battle  in  the  year  B.  C.  39. 

ALEXANDRA,  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  IL,  grand 
of  Alexander  Jannocus,  and  mother  of  Mariamne,  the  lA  af 
Herod  the  Great,  whom  that  monster  murdered,  aa  vdl  as  hst 
brother  Aristobulus,  and  this  princess  their  mother.  Har 
band  and  cousin,  Alexander,  was  beheaded  by  Scspio^ 
ther-in-law  of  Pompey. 


HEROD,  improperly  styled  the  GREAT,  the  eucn^^ 


rant  of  rJudaea,  was  bom  at  Ascalon,  about  B.  C.  7S. 
ther,   Antipatcr  the  Idumean,  (or  Eldomite,)  appoinlad 
governor  of  Galilee.     JVIarc  Antony  made  him  tetruch ;  and  ha 
aftem'ards  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Judsea,  which 
firmed  to  him  by  Augustus,  a  short  time  before  the 
our  Saviour;  and  thus  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  ef 
sceptre  departing  from  Judah,**  he  being  an  afien  by  liiiilu  jkl 
the  birth  of  our  Lord,  in  the  vain  hope  of  cutting  w  die 
siah,  he  caused  all  the  infants  of  Betolehem  under  ta 
afro  to  be  massacred.     His  barbarity  was  as  fctai^ii  Ida 

.1 
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as  to  his  sulijlccts^  for  he  murdered  his  beatttiftd  wife  Ifari- 
amne,  her  mother  Alexandra,  her  brother  AnstobuhiSi  her 
grandfiither  Hyrcanus  II.,  and  his  own  sons  Alexander  and 
Aristohulus ;  which  led  the  emperor  Augustas  to  say,  that  it 
was  better  to  be  Herod's  swine  than  his  sons.  He  died  mi* 
aerable  within  three  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  aged  se« 
ventv. 

MARIAMNE,  the  daughter  of  Alexandra,  grand-daughter 
of  Hyrcanus  II.,  and  the  beloved  wife  of  Herod  the  Great ; 
who,  however,  murdered  her  and  most  of  her  relations. 

BERENICE,  the  daughter  of  Costoborus  and  Salome,  dster 
to  Herod  the  Great,  was  married  first  to  her  cousin  Aristobu* 
his,  son  of  Herod  and  Mariamne.  He  having  a  brother  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  often 
upbraided  Berenice  that  he  had  married  below  himself  m  wed- 
ding  her.  Berenice  related  all  those  discourses  to  her  mother, 
and  exasperated  her  so  furiously,  that  Salome,  who  had  much 
power  over  Herod's  mind,  made  him  suspect  Aristobulus,  and 
was  the  principal  cause  that  ursed  this  cruel  fitther  to  oet  rid  of 
him.  She  married  again,  and  having  lost  her  second  husbaiid« 
went  to  Rome,  and  got  into  the  fiivour  of  Augustus.  Bu^ 
above  all,  she  insinuated  herself  into  the  good  graces  of  An^ 
tonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  which  in  the  end  proved  of  great 
service  to  Afirrippa. 

HEROD  ANTIPAS,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  his 
wife  Cleopatra,  a  native  of  Jerusalem.  Herod,  in  his  win* 
named  his  son  Archelaus  his  successor,  giving  Antipas  the 
title  of  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Peroea.  Antipas  adorned  and 
fortified  the  principal  places  of  his  dominions.  He  married  t||e 
daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia ;  whom  he  divorced  about 
A.  D.  S3y  to  marry  his  sister-in-law  Herodias,  wife  to  his  bro- 
ther Philip,  who  still  living,  St.  John  the  Baptist  exclaimed 
against  this  incest  and  adultery,  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
of  MachaBus,  and  afterwards  beheaded  by  Herod's  order,  as 
recorded  in  Matt,  xiv.,  Mark  vi.,  and  Luke  iii.  Aretas,  to 
avenge  the  affront  which  Herod  had  offered  to  his  daughter, 
decku*ed  war  against  him,  and  overcame  him  in  a  very  obstinate 
engagement.  Herod  being  afterwards  detected  as  a  party  in 
Sejanus^s  conspiracy,  was  banished  by  the  em]^or  Cal^ula 
into  Lyons  in  Gaul,  whither  Herodias  accompanied  him.  This 
Antipas  is  the  Herod  who,  being  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
our  Saviour's  passion,  (Luke  xxiii.  11,)  ridiculed  him,  by 
dressing  him  in  a  white  robe,  and  sending  him  back  to  Pilate, 
as  a  mock  king,  whose  ambition  £ave  him  no  umbrage.  The 
time  when  he  died  is  not  known;  but  it  is  certain  he  died  in 
exile,  as  well  as  Herodias.    Josephus  says  he  died  in  Spain. 

ARCHELAUS,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  Malthace^ 
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his  fifth  wife.  lie  was  thought  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  of  hk 
father's  children.  Herod  having  put  to  death  Alexander^ 
Aristobulus,  and  Antipater,  and  deprived  Herod  Antipaa  of 
his  clciiiu  to  the  kingdom,  he  appointed  Arcbelaus  his 
if  t)te  emperor  agreed  to  it.  At  Herod*s  death,  when  tUi 
m.'ule  known  to  the  people,  they  seemed  pleased,  and  promiaed 
allc'<>iance.  Archelaus  interred  his  father  with  great  pomp^ 
made  a  solemn  mourning  of  seven  days,  and  gave  the  people  a 
splendid  entertainment.  Having  convened  them  in  the  court  of 
the  temple,  he  assured  them  of  his  mild  government ;  and  that 
he  would  not  assume  the  royal  title  till  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
emperor.  Immediately  after,  A.  D.  1,  a  tumultuous  assembly 
of  the  people  re((uired  him  to  execute  the  man  who  had  adviMG 
his  father  to  kill  a  noted  zealot  for  pulling  down  the  goUea 
eacrlc  from  the  ^ate  of  the  temple ;  at  the  same  time  demandiif 
that  Joa/as  should  he  divested  of  the  priesthood,  and  loadiif 
the  DUMiiory  of  his  father  Ilerod  with  bitter  curses  and 
))roaclie$.  Provoked  at  this  insult,  he  ordered  his  troops  to 
upon  them,  and  three  thousarid  of  them  were  killed  on  the  spot 
After  this  he  set  oil*  to  Rome,  to  get  himself  confirmed  in  the 


kiircriloni;  |nit  his  brother,  Ilerod  Antipas,  opposed  hmu  in- 
1  a  former  will  of  his  father*s,  constitutmg  htm 


sisiinir  oil  a  former  will  of  his  father*s,  constituting  htm  his 
ct'ssor.  In  conye(|uence  of  which,  Augustus  delayed  givii^j 
answer.  1'he  flewish  nation  petitioned  the  emperor  to  set  asi 
the  whole  family  of  Ilerod,  and  constitute  them  into  a  Ronsa 
j)r«)vinee,  subject  to  the  governor  of  Syria.  Archelaus  opposed 
th(»  p<»tition,  and  the  em])eror  deferred  giving  judffment.  But 
a  \c\v  days  after  he  as.si;Lcned  Archelaus  a  part  of  lus  fiUheA 
kingdom,  with  the  title  of  ethnarch,  and  promised  him  dtt 
crown  if  bis  conduct  should  merit  it.  Upon  his  return  to  JFodes, 
be  d(*])()sed  Joazas  the  hifrh-priest,  and  made  Eleazer  priest  m 
bis  stea<1.  When  Archelaus  had  governed  about  seven  yean ia 
the  incst  violent  and  tyrannical  manner,  the  Jews  and  oanfli* 
tans  jointly  accused  him  to  the  emperor,  who  sent  him  to  Rms; 
and  after  hearing  him,  banished  him  to  Vicnne  in  Gaulf 


lie  died.  Alstedius  and  others  say  he  reigned  nine  yean.  Tb 
avoid  the  fury  of  this  monster,  Joseph  and  Mary  retired  to  Na- 
/ari  tb. 

(iLAPin'RA,  a  dautrbter  of  Archelaus  the  hicfa*prial  of 
IVllona  in  C'a])padoeia,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  intiigues> 
She  obtained  tlie  khi^dom  of  Cappadocia  for  her  two  sons  AoB 
jM.  Antony,  whom  slie  corrupted  by  defiling  the  bed  of  Ikt 
bn>baTui.  This  amour  of  Antony  with  Glaphyra,  highly  &• 
pleased  his  wife  Fulvia,  who  wished  Augustus  to  aveiwe  Hi 
infidelity,  by  receiving  from  her  the  same  favours  wlucS  Ob- 
pbyra  received  from  Antony.  Her  grand-daughter  bova  dM 
same  name.     She  was  a  daughter  of  Archelaus,  khig  of  &p- 
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nauloi-ia,  luid  niarnod  Alexander  a  son  of  Herod,  by  whom  fllie 
fud  two  eons.  After  llio  death  of  Alexander,  she  married  hef 
brothpr-iii-Uw  Archelaus. 

Jl'ltA  l.,akmgof  NumidiaamlMauritiania.  He Biiccecded 
hjfl  father  lliempsul,  and  fnvnurrd  the  cause  of  Pompey  against 
JoHuB  Ciesar.  He  defeated  Curio,  whom  Caesar  haa  sent  to 
Africa ;  and  after  the  hattle  of  Pbarsalia,  he  joined  his  forceo  10 
ihoHc  of  Scipirj.  He  was  contiuered  in  a  battle  ut  Thapsus,  and 
totally  almndoned  by  his  subjects.  He  killed  liimsolf  with  Pe- 
trctis,  who  had  vtmred  his  good  fortune  and  his  adversityf 
B.  C.  45.  His  kingdom  became  a  Roman  ]>rovince,  of  which 
Ballujl  was  the  first  governor. 

JUIJA  H.,  the  son  of  .luba  I.  He  was  led  captive  unonv 
the  CAptivcs  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Cncmr.  Hm 
captivity  was  liie  source  of  the  greatest  honours;  and  his  ap- 
pliealioti  to  aludy  procured  him  more  glory  than  he  would  have 
Abtained  fioin  tlie  inheritiuiee  of  a  kingdom.  He  gRtned  th« 
heart  of  the-  Romans  by  the  courteouaned!)  of  hin  manners;  nnA 
Augustus  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  giving  him  in  marriage  Clco- 

Iwtra  the  daughter  of  Antony,  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of 
;ii^,  and  timkiiig  him  matttcr  nfall  the  IcmtorieH  which  hiii  fa- 
ther once  possessed,  B.  C.  2ft,  Hia  popularity  was  bo  crea^ 
that  the  AlauriUiniuns  deified  him,  the  Athenians  raited  Tihit  ■ 
•tatue,  and  the  ^Ethiopians  worshipped  him.  Juba  wrote  a 
hiatory  of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted  ami  roRK 
mended  by  the  ancients;  of  it  only  a  few  ft-agments  i-emaill. 
He  alsii  wnite  on  the  history  of  Arabia,  and  the  nnti<iuttiea  of 
Assyria,  (-hiirty  loileeled  from  Berosiis.  He  aUo  coiii))o«ed 
some  lrl^■^t^^e^  upon  the  drama,  Roman  anti<]uities,  the  natum 
ofantimd^.  pjiiiiiini!.  grammar,  &c.  now  lost. 

AHTAXASUES  1.,  king  of  Armenia,  succeeded  his  fathar 
Tigraiiei.  Hi- joined  the  Roman  forces  under  Crassus,  but 
bnwly  df'xcrteil  ami  went  over  to  the  enemy,  in  conse<]uencc  of 
wliich  tlie  Kom:ins  were  defeated  and  Crassus  slain.  He  be- 
haved ill  n  similar  manner  to  Marc  Antony  when  engaged 
against  the  Medes,  Antony,  about  two  yeara  after,  got  Artar 
vasdes  intu  hi.s  power,  and  took  him,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dn-n  t'l  .\le\;ni(iri.i,  where  they  were  draggeil  at  his  chariot 
wtieeLi  in  chains  of  gold.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Cleo- 
patra caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off  and  sent  to  the  king  of 
Media. 

AKl'AXirS  II..  king  of  Armenia  was  placed  on  the  thron« 
Then  hi*  father  Artav.iMles  I.,  waa  taken  prisoner,  but  he  wa* 
mtOD  expelled  by  Antony,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Par- 
thian* he  recovered  his  kingdom;  he  was  skin  by  hia  sufajecta, 
atul  was  I'Hcceeded  by  hi.s  bn>ther  Tigranes. 
I  ARTAVASl>Ksn.,  grandson  of  Artava«les  I.,  waa  placad 
^^  die  throne  of  Armenia  by  Augustus,  but  wai  cxpaQad  tooB 
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after  by  his  own  subjects,  who  preferred  the  govenmoA  of 
the  king  of  Parthia.  The  emperor  restored  ArtaYaadei  to  )m 
throne,  but  he  died  shortly  after. 

ALEXANDER,  king  of  CiUcia,  the  son  of  Hgnnn^ 
king  of  Armenia,  the  great  grandson  of  Herod  the  Gmrt^  wai 
promoted  to  that  dignity  by  the  emperor  Vespaaian. 

CASSIBELAUNUS  or  CASSIBELAN,  kmi  of  the 
Trinobantes,  the  son  of  Heli,  succeeded  his  brother,  Vaag 
Lud.  About  five  years  after  his  accession,  Juliiu  Caenr  ha?- 
ing  landed  his  army  on  the  British  coast,  Cassibelan  was  choaen 
connnander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces;  but  these 
pliued  and  disunited  troops,  though  they  made  a  brave 
sition,  fell  an  easy  conquest  to  the  veteran  Romans,  B.  C. 
Cassibelan  therefore  made  the  best  terms  he  could  with 
and  engaged  to  pay  a  tribute  of  about  three  thousand  pomdi 
a  year  to  the  Romans,  and  to  send  hostages  for  the  wjr* 
ment.  Only  two  of  the  British  states  however  fulfilled  uior 
part  of  this  treaty;  whereupon  Cffisar  returned  the  next  jesr 
with  a  fleet  of  eight  hundred  ships;  and  though  CaaaibdsB 
opposed  him  with  all  the  united  force  of  south  Britain,  be  was 
repeatedlv  defeated;  his  capital  burnt;  and  ^firrfrnbatiai^ 
Ciesar*s  ally,  established  as  king  of  the  Trinobantes.  Casabe- 
lan  died  B.  C.  48. 

CUNOBELINE,  an  ancient  British  monarch,  long  ofAe 
Trinobantes,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  of  the 
peror  Augustus,  and  to  have  civilized  the  people.     Dr. 
son  says,  he  began  to  reign  B.  C.  S6,  and  diea  A*  D.  17. 

JAMBLICUS,  king  of  Arabia,  who  was  deprived  of  tk 
estates  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  tor  supporting 
the  cause  of  Marc  Antony ;  but  his  son  was  restorea  to  die 
throne  by  the  same  emperor,  B.  C.  22. 

ARTAXIAS  111.,  son  of  Polemon,  whose  origiiial 
was  Zeno.    After  the  expulsion  of  Venones  firom 
he  was  made  king  by  Germanicus. 

MRIATHUS,  a  shepherd  of  Lusitania,  who  from  1m  ailiM  ii 
gang  of  robbers,  came  to  command  a  powerftd  army,    tis 
made  war  against  the  Romans  for  fourteen  years  with  SHCCCsi 
Many  generals,  and  Pompcy  himself,  were  beaten.     Cfgnio^  be- 
ing sent  against  him,  meanly  bribed  his  servants  to  murner  bb 

AHTABANUS  II.,  was  king  of  Media,  where  he  was  bnili 
about  A.  D.  1(),  by  the  Parthians  to  be  their  Idngi 
sition  to  Venones,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  tbe 
lie  ruled  with  great  severity  for  some  time,  which  made  As 
Parthi.'ms  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  who  compdled  bbvli 
fly  intti  Ilyrcania.  He  was  twice  deposed  for  nis  aibitiaw 
coiuliut,  and  as  often  reinstated  on  tlie  tlin  ;  be  Acn  flS* 
verued  with  such  discretion  that  his  death  i  u  Sited  by  lb 
sulijccts,  about  A.  D.  +8. 
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BTAVASDES,  king  of  Media,  wm' Attacked  bv  Marc 

at  the  solicitation  of  another  Artavaades,  king  of 
L  This  cnterprizo  proved  very  fatal  to  Marc  Antony; 
and.  ft*  he  believed  hinisc-il'  betrayed  by  the  adviser  of  it,  he 
lurnit)  sU  his  race  against  him,  and  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  king  ol  Media.  He  Mve  him  part  of  Armenia,  u 
*Don  a.4  he  had  taken  it  frum  the  other  Artavasdes,  and  ce- 
mented this  pence  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Alexander  witli 
Jotanc,  daughter  to  the  kim;  of  the  Medes.  The  troops,  with 
which  hr  supplied  lihn,  mndi!  him  victorious  over  the  Farthians 
and  over  Artaxias,  the  sun  of  Artavasdes,  kine  of  Armenia; 
bttt,  as  soon  as  be  recallid  them,  and  detained  those  which  his 
aIIv  tiJid  lent  him,  this  prince,  unable  to  resist  bis  enemies, 
lell  into  their  bands.  Dion  relates  this  under  the  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-first  yeur  of  Rome.  It  is  probable  he  was 
not  ion^  a  cnptive,  and  that  he  was  the  same  kins  of  Media, 
to  whom  Cleoputrii  sent  the  head  of  Artavasdes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, in  ilii?  seven  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  year  of  Rome, 
B.C.W. 

AKIOVISTl'S,  a  kin(^  of  Germany,  who  professed  himself 
a  frifinl  i.C  itonie,  ^\'hen  Ceesar  was  in  Caul,  Ariovistus 
raaivhci)  iigain^t  him,  and  was  conquered  with  the  loss  of 
eighty  thuiisiiml  men. 

AKMINIl'S,  or  Me  De/irerer  of  Germany,  was  the  son  of 
Sifriincr,  n  chietbiin  of  the  (attai.  He  served  with  reputation 
in  ihe  itom.in  armies,  and  was  honoured  by  Aufrustus  with 
knighthood,  and  the  citizentbip  of  Rome.  But  his  attach- 
ment to  hi^  native  country  prevailed  over  all  considerations, 
and  nl  his  insti^'ations  the  (iermans  revolted  against  the  Ro- 
naiu.  Ky  \i\i  contrivance  Varus  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
where  he  perished  with  all  his  forces.  A.  D.  16.  Gennanicua 
marched  lo  revenge  the  dcatii  of  Varus,  and  after  a  variety  of 
fortune,  Anninins  was  treacherously  assassinated  in  tlie  thirty- 
seventh  \<  .ir  of  his  at;e>  A.  I).  21. 

HEUbl  >  ACi  H I  I'I'A,  thr  son  of  Anstobulus  and  Mariamne, 
and  grandson  to  Hemd  the  Great,  was  bom  A.  M.  St)!)",  three 
years  Ijelon-  the  hlnh  of  oor  Saviour,  and  seven  years  before 
(he  vul^'nr  era.  After  the  dttath  of  Anstobulus  his  father,  bis- 
grandfaihcr  took  care  of  hi^  education,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  to 
make  his  court  to  Tiberius.  The  emperor  conceived  a  great 
affiKtioTi  for  him,  and  placed  him  near  his  son  Drusus.  Agrippa 
very  soon  won  the  jrraees  of  Drusus,  and  of  the  empress  An- 
toiua.  But  Drusus  dying  suddenly,  all  those  who  nad  been 
much  ahoul  him  were  commanded  by  Tiberius  lo  withdraw 
from  Homf,  lest  tlie  sight  ami  presence  of  them  should  renew 
hiii  aftliction.  j\grippa,  wh'»  had  been  rather  extravagant, 
being  thus  obliged  lo  leave  Rome,  overwhelmed  with  debts, 
'     1  to  Massadu,  where  hi:  Lived  rather  tike  a  private  person 
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than  a  prince.  Herod  the  tetrarch,  his  iindej  who  had  mar- 
ried Herodias  his  sister-in-law,  assisted  him  for  some  tiinei  made 
him  principal  magistrate  of  Tiberius,  and  presented  him  widi 
a  large  sum  of  money ;  but  all  this  was  not  sufficient  to  anawcr 
the  excessive  expences  and  profusion  of  Agrippa;  ao  that 
Herod  growing  weary  of  assisting  him,  and  reproaching  ham 
with  his  bad  economy,  Agrippa  returned  to  Rome.  Upcm  hit 
arrival,  he  was  received  into  the  good  graces  of  Tiberiua,  and 
commanded  to  attend  Tiberius  Nero,  the  son  of  Dnmu. 
Agrippa,  however,  having  more  inclination  for  Caiua  f-^ligwl^ 
the  son  of  Germanicus,  chose  rather  to  attach  himself  to  him; 
as  if  he  had  some  prophetic  views  of  the  future  elevation  of 
Caligula,  who  at  that  time  was  universally  beloved.  The  great 
assiduity  and  agreeable  behaviour  of  Agrippa,  so  far  engaged 
this  prince,  that  he  kept  him  continually  abont  him.  Agrmpa 
being  one  day  overheard  by  Eutychus,  a  slave  whom  he  aad 
made  free,  to  express  his  wishes  for  Tibcrius*s  death,  and  the 
advancement  of  Caligula,  the  slave  betrayed  him  to  the 
ror;  whereupon  Agrippa  was  loaded  with  fetters,  and 
mittcd  to  the  custody  of  an  officer.  Tiberius  soon  after  djii^ 
and  Caligula  succeeding,  he  heaped  many  favours  upon  Agrip- 
pa; changed  his  iron  letters  into  a  chain  of  ffold;  set  a  ropl 
diadem  on  his  head;  and  gave  him  the  tetrarchy  which  PUapb 
the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  had  been  possessed  of^  ns.  Bala- 
noDa  and  Trachonitis.  To  this  he  added  tliat  of  Lysaniaa;  and 
Philip  returned  into  Judaea  to  take  possession  of  his  new  kii^ 
dom.  Caligula  being  soon  after  killed,  Agrippa,  who  was  tha 
at  Rome,  contributed  much  by  his  advice  to  maintain  ClandiH 
in  possession  of  the  imperial  dignity,  to  which  he  had  ban 
advanced  by  the  army.  But  in  this  affitir  Agrippa  acted  a  pait 
wherein  he  showed  more  cunning  than  hones^,  for  while  he 
made  a  show  of  being  in  the  interest  of  the  senate,  he  aeeretb 
advised  Claudius  to  be  resolute,  and  not  to  abandon  hia  good 
fortimc.  The  emperor,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  his  loDd 
offices,  gave  him  Jud&'a,  and  tlie  kingdom  of  Clialcis,  which 
had  been  possessed  by  Herod  his  brother.  Thus  Anippa  be- 
came of  a  sudden  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  tlie  East ; 
was  possessed  of  as  much,  if  not  more,  territories  than  hia  _ 
father.  He  returned  to  Judaea,  and  governed  it  to  the  gieaK 
satisfaction  of  the  Jews.  But  tlie  desire  of  pleasing  tno^ 
and  a  mistaken  zeal  for  their  relicrioii,  induced  him  to  eoamat 
an  unjust  action,  which  is  recorded  in  Acts  xii.  ItS^Acfcr 
about  the  feast  of  the  passover,  A.  D.  44.  St.  Jame^  the  asa 
of  Zebedee,  and  brother  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
bv  his  order,  and  put  to  death.  He  also  imprisoned  St. 
till  the  festival  was  over,  that  he  might  then  liave  him 
But  Peter  being  miraculously  delivered,  the  dengnaof  Aglhpa 
were  frustrated.    After  the  passover  he  went  mini  JerMMM 
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I,  where  he  had  games  performoil  in  honour  of  Clau- 
PB  the  inliahitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  waited  on  him, 
V  peace.  Agri|)pa  heing  come  early  in  thr  morning  to 
,  to  give  them  audience,  Geatcil  himself  on  Iiia 
aed  ill  a  robe  of  eilver  tissue,  worked  in  tlie  mart 
e  manner.  The  rising  ean  darling  full  upon  tt,  gave 
it  iin  uncomniun  luRtre,  and  therefore,  when  thv  king  spuke  to 
the  Tymnx  nnd  Sidoniaii.s,  the  parnsitee  around  him  bef^i  to 
wy,  tliai  it  VM  the  voice  of  n  god,  and  not  of  a  miin.  Instead 
if  rejecting  these  impious  fliittci-ors,  Agripjta  received  them 
«th  an  nir  of  ci.mplaeency;  but  the  gratification  of  his  vanitv 
W93  disturbed  by  ubserving  an  owl  above  him.  He  had  «i-e?i 
he  same  bird  befure,  when  he  waa  in  bondx  by  nrder  of  Tibi- 
nus;  and  it  vas  then  told  him  that  he  should  be  aoon  set  .-it 
Swity ;  but  that  whenever  he  «aw  the  name  bird  a  second  time, 
lie  should  nut  live  nbove  five  days  Hllerwarclii.  He  wait  tbciv- 
'ore  extremely  ten-itied ;  and  he  died  »t  the  end  of  five  dav  ^, 
teked  with  tormenling  painn  in  liio  bnwclii,  anti  devoured  witri 
ronns.  Such  was  the  deatli  of  Herod  Agrippa,  after  a  reign 
>f  seven  yejiis.  in  tlie  year  of  Christ  14. 

BEllKNK'i'^,  dfiiighter  of  Afp^ppii  1.,  king  of  Judraa,  has 
leeti  mutli  talked  of  on  account  of  ner  amours.  Slic  wa»  lio- 
lOthed  to  one  Miircus,  but  he  died  before  the  marriage.  Soon 
tfter,  she  married  her  uncle  Herod,  who,  at  the  desire  of 
hgrippa,  both  his  brother  and  father  in  law,  was  created 
tbg  of  Chaleis  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  She  lost  her  hiw- 
>and  in  tlic  citiiiU'enth  year  of  the  emperor  Claudiun;  and  in 
ler  widowliciud,  itjffiis  nimoured  she  committed  incest  with  her 
NUther  Agriji])!!.  j  i'o  put  a  stop  to  this  report,  ihe  oHered 
icrself  in  marriage  to  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia,  provided  lie 
ronld  change  his  religion.  He  accepted  her  oflers,  was  cir* 
lomciaed,  and  nuirried  lier.  Berenice  soon  left  him  to  follow 
wr  own  way^,  ami  he  abandoned  Judaism  to  return  to  hia 
bmier  reli;^irii].  she  wa.<i  always  on  good  terms  with  her  brother 
(grippa,  am!  Ki'coinled  him  in  his  attempt  to  prevent  the  deso- 
■don  of  till-  .)ot\s.  She  got  Titus  into  her  imares;  but  the 
■unnim  of  ihi-  linm^m  people  hindering  her  from  bcconung 
tis  wife,  there  ivmaititd  nothing  for  her  but  the  title  of  nistreas 
treoncuhine  of  llie  t'tnpenir.  The  French  nUt^-,  in  the  seven- 
eendi  century,  rt-:^ntiiiil(-d  with  the  amoum  of  Titiu  and  Be- 
enice. 

AllIOBARZANKS  II.,  of  Cappadocia,  bi-ing  ve-ry  niiidi 
ittochcd  to  Cnssiar,  was  declared  an  enemy  by  the  republic,  and 
«it  to  di-ath  by  Ca>siijs.  li.  C.  W. 

ARIOBARZAM'.S  111.,  brother  of  AriobarKanen  H.,  wiu 
lethroned  and  pui  to  death  by  Marc  Antony. 

PTOLEMY,  a  king  of  Chalcidia,  in  Syria,  who  oppm»d 
!>lmBpey,  B.C. 30,  but  was  defeated,  an<l  paid  Chc  victor  tme 
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ROMANS. 

MARCUS  C ASTRITIUS,  a  magistrate  of  Plaoentia  m  &» 
of  Rome,  B.  C.  80.,  when  the  consul  Cneius  Carbo,  endeavour- 
ing to  engage  all  the  cities  of  Italy  in  Marius's  party  a^^amit 
Sylla,  demanded  hostages  of  them,  Castritiiis  not  pemitliiig 
the  citizens  of  Placentia  to  deliver  any,  Carbo,  to  intimiiiate 
him,  said  he  had  a  great  number  of  swords;  And  I  have  a  gnat 
many  years^  replied  Castritius ;  the  very  answer  Sokm  gare 
to  Pisistratus,  when  the  tyrant  asked  him.  In  what  he  confided, 
since  he  presumed  to  oppose  him  with  such  vigour  {  /»  old  age, 
said  Solon. 

DAMASIPPUS,  an  ignoble  Roman,  who  murdered  the  no- 
blest citizens  of  Sylla*s  faction  at  their  sacrifices  like  beaiHj 
and  carried  about  the  corpse  of  Arvinas,  a  tribune,  on  pdes. 
Pie  was  at  last  slain  by  Sylla,  who  proved  conqueror. 

LUCIUS  UCINIUS  MURi^N  A,  a  Roman  consul,  who 
renewed  the  war  against  Mithridatcs,  B.  C.  57.,  and  was  called 
home  the  year  after.    Cicero  pleaded  for  him  before  the  ■enate. 

LUCIUS  SERGIUS  CATILINE,  a  Roman  ef  a  patrician 
family,  who,  having  spent  his  fortune  in  debauchery,  formed  the 
design  of  destroying  the  senate,  seizing  the  pubUc  treasury,  tiUing 
Rome  on  fire,  and  usurping  a  sovereign  power  over  his  fdBom 
citizens.  He  drew  some  young  noblemen  into  his  plot;  wlioB 
he  prevailed  upon,  it  is  said,  to  drink  human  blood  as  a  pledge 
of  their  union.  His  conspiracy,  however,  wras  discoveml  hj 
the  vigilance  of  Cicero,  who  was  then  conil.  Upon  wUdit* 
retiring  from  Rome,  he  put  himself  at  the  heW  of  an  army,  wilk 
several  of  the  conspirators,  and  fought  witft  incredible 
against  Petreius,  lieutenant  to  Antony,  who  ws  colleague 
Cicero  in  the  consulship ;  but  was  defeated  aS  killed  m  betde. 
Sallust  has  given  a  history  of  this  conspiracfy  and  has  Aum 
drawn  the  portrait  of  Catiline :  '*  I  lis  powers  of  mind  and  bodj 
were  extraordinarv,  but  his  disposition  bad  and  ^jppraved.  Roa 
liis  youth  he  took  delight  in  civil  contests,  mtrders^ 
and  intestine  wars,  and  inured  himself  to  the  pq^ctice  of 
His  constitution  was  patient,  beyond  credibilijt^,  of  hm^cr, 
cold,  and  watchfulness.  In  tem[>er  he  was  dating,  'J^M'fMip^ 
capable  of  every  kind  of  simulation  and  dissimrflationt  gTivi} 
of  the  property  of  others,  la\ish  of  his  own,  ardent  in  his  de- 
sires; plausible,  rather  than  deep,  in  discourse.  His 
less  soul  always  aimed  at  things  inunoderate,  excessive^  and 
of  probability." 
Q.CiECILIUS  CELER  METELLUS,whodistii«Mhsd 

himself  by  his  spirited  exertions  against  Catiline.    He '  * 

Clodia,  the  sister  of  Clodius,  who  disgraced  him  liy  ~ 
tincucc  and  lasciviousncss*    He  died  fifty-seren  yesn 
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He  WHS  greatly  lamented  by  Cicero,  wlio  s1i(h)   lenra 
■t  the  loss  of  one  of  his  moet  faithful  and  valuable  friends. 

Pl'BLIUS  CLODILS,  a  Roman  descendant  of  an  Ulua- 
trimtN  liiinil)',  but  a  very  worthless  character.  He  miuti.-  liiin- 
self  iufamous  by  his  licentiousncse,  avarice,  and  ambition.  He 
coounittcd  incest  with  his  three  usters,  and  introduced  himself 
in  tvoinpiiM  clutlies  into  the  house  of  Julius  Ctegar,  whilst  Pom- 
peia,  Cu-sar'e  wife,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  was  celebrating 
tbe  mysteries  of  Ceres,  where  ho  man  was  permitted  to  a[i|}ear. 
He  WAK  accusedof  this  violation  of  human  and  divine  laws;  but 
he  got  himself  made  tribune,  and  thus  screened  himself  from 
justice.  He  was  such  an  enemy  to  Calo,  that  he  made  him  go 
with  praetorian  power,  in  an  expedition  against  Plolemy,  king 
of  Cyprus,  that  by  the  difficulty  of  the  campaign  he  mignt  ruin 
lua  reputation,  and  destroy  his  interest  at  Rome  duriiifi  his  nb-* 
Muce.  CuCo  liowever,  by  his  uncommon  success,  frustrated  the 
views  of  Clodiiis.  He  was  also  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Cicero, 
and  by  bis  influence  he  got  him  banished  from  -Rome.  He 
wreoki-il  his  vengeance  upon  Cicero's  house,  which  he  burnt,  and 
expoKi-d  all  his ^'oodsto sale;  which,  however,  tohia  great  mor> 
tification.  no  one  offered  to  buy.  Clodiua  was  some  time  after 
murdered  by  IMilo,  whose  defence  Cicero  took  upon  himself. 

Tirrs  ANNUS  MILO,  a  native  of  Lanuvium,  who  «t- 
leiBpti.>il  (u  obtain  the  consulship  of  Rome,  by  intrigue  and  nc 
djtipos  luniults.  Clodius  the  tribune  opposed  his  views,  and 
^""i.  killed  him  in  a  scuffle  on  the  Appian  way,  for  which  ha 
banished  to  Massilia,  though  defended  by  Cicero  himself^ 
imo  was  prevented  ^om  exerting  his  usual  powers  by  the  po- 
pular clamour.  The  friendship  of  Cicero  and  Milo  were  the 
fruits  of  loni;  intimacy  and  femiliar  intercourse.  I(  was  to  the 
•uccessful  lalioura  of  Milo,  that  the  orator  was  recalled  from 
(MUiishmeni.  and  rei.tored  to  his  friends. 

CLLICN  Til  S,  a  Roman  citizen,  accused  by  his  mother  of 
hsvint;  iminiiTcd  his  father,  fifty-four  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  ably  il<'ti.ii<lL<i  by  Cicero,  in  an  oration  sttll  extant.  The 
bufly  of  (lie  Cluentia  was  descended  from  Cloanthus,  one  of 
~^B  companions  of  .-Eneas. 

MARCUS  FORTIUS  CATO,  great-grandson  of  Cato  tbe 
r,  bom  B.C.  yti.     From  his  infancy  he  discovered  even 
diildish  sjiorts  an  inflexibility  of  mind;  for  he  would  go 
'l  with  whatever  be  had  undertaken,  though  the  tiwk 
nuted  to  his  strength.     He  was  rough  towards  (hose 
flattered  him,    and  quite  untractable  when   threatened; 
nrely  seen  to  laugh,  or  even  to  smile ;  waa  not  easily  pro- 
'*:  to  anger;    but  if  once  incensed   hard  to  be  paeiKed. 
iMvins  had  a  friendship  for  the  father  of  Cato,  sent  often 
mdois  brother,  and  talked  familiarly  widi  them.     Cato, 
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great  men  brought  in,  and  observing  the  sighs  of  those  that  were 
present,  asked  his  preceptor,  "Why  does  nobody  kill  this 
man?"  "Because,"  said  the  other,  "he  is  more  fisared  than 
hated."  The  boy  replied,  "  Why  then  did  you  not  give  me 
a  sword  when  you  brought  me  hither,  that  I  might  have  stab- 
bed him,  and  freed  my  country  from  this  shivery?"  He  learned 
the  principles  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  under  Antipat^  of 
Tyre.  Eloquence  he  likewise  studi^,  to  defend  the  cause  of 
justice,  and  he  made  a  very  considerable  proficiency  in  it.  To 
increase  his  bodily  strength,  he  iniired  himself  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold;  and  used  to  make  joumies  on  foot,  and  hare- 
headed  in  all  seasons.  When  he  was  sick,  patience  and  ab- 
stinence were  his  only  remedies.  Though  remarkably  sober 
in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  making  it  a  rule  to  drink  but  (mce 
after  supper,  he  insensibly  contracted  a  habit  of  drinking  more 
freely,  and  of  sitting  at  table  till  morning.  His  friends  excused 
this,  by  saying  that  the  affairs  of  the  public  engrossed  his  at- 
tention all  the  day,  and  tliat,  being  ambitious  of  knowledge, 
he  passed  the  night  in  the  conversation  of  pliilosophers.  Ce- 
sar wrote  that  Cato  was  once  found  dead  drunk  at  the  comer 
of  a  street,  early  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  people  blushed 
when  they  foimd  that  it  was  Cato.  He  affected  sinffularity^ 
and,  in  things  indifferent,  to  act  directly  contrary  to  me  taste 
and  fashions  of  the  age.  Magnanimity  and  constancy  are 
generally  ascribed  to  him.  Cato,  says  Seneca,  having  received 
a  blow  in  the  face,  neither  took  revenge  nor  was  angry;  he  did 
not  even  pardon  the  affront^  but  denied  t/iat  he  had  received  iL 
His  virtue  raised  him  so  high,  that  injury  could  not  reach  him. 
He  is  reputed  to  have  been  chaste  in  his  youth.  His  first  lore 
was  Lepida;  but  when  the  marriage  was  upon  the  point  of 
being  concluded,  Scipio  Metellus,  to  whom  sne  had  been  pro- 
mised, interfered,  and  the  preference  was  given  to  him.  Our 
Stoic  was  for  going  to  law  with  Scipio;  but  his  friends  diverted 
him  from  that  design,  and  he  revenged  himself  by  making  ver* 
ses  upon  his  rival.  He  married  Attilia  the  daughter  of  Sezra- 
nus,  had  two  children  by  her,  and  afterwards  divorced  her  for 
very  indiscreet  conduct.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Gal- 
lus  in  the  war  of  Spartacus;  but  refused  the  military  rewards 
offered  him  by  the  commander.  Some  years  after,  he  went  ale- 
gionary  tribune  into  Macedonia,  in  whicn  station  he  appeared,  in 
his  dress,  and  during  a  march,  more  Uke  a  private  soldier  than 
an  officer;  but  the  dignity  of  his  manners,  and  the  elevation  of 
his  sentiments,  set  him  far  above  the  generals  and  proconsuls. 
Cato's  design  in  all  his  behaviour  was  to  engage  his  soldiers  to 
the  love  of  virtue ;  whose  affections  he  engagea  thereby  to  him- 
self, without  intending  it.  When  his  service  expired,  the  sol- 
diers were  all  in  tears;  so  effectually  had  he  gained  their  hearts 
by  Ids  condescending  manners.    On  his  return  hornet  he  was 
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chosen  quasstor;  and  had  searody  entei^  on  Us  diatge^  when 
he  made  a  great  reformatioii  with  te^aid  to  dbo  rc^gislen^ 
whose  places  were  tor  life,  and  dnouffh  whose  hands  all  the 
pubKc  accounts  passed.    He  greatly  peased  the  people,  bj 
mating  the  assassins,  to  whom  Bjm  had  git^i  constderahte 
lewaroiB,  for  murdering  the  proscribed,'  disgorge  their  gains. 
He  was  always  the  first  who  came  to  the  <senale  house,  and  the 
last  who  left  it,  and  he  never  ouitted  Rome  during  these  days, 
when  the  senate  was  to  sit    He  was  also  present  at  every  as* 
cemUy  of  the  people,  that  he  might  awe  those  who^  by  an  ill- 
judged  facility,  bestowed  the  pinolic  mooej  in  largesads^  and 
firequently,  tluough  mere  favour,  granted  remission  of  debts 
due  to  the  state.    At  first  his  auatarity  and  sttflbess  displeased 
his  colleagues ;  but  afterwards  they  were  glad  to  have  his  name 
to  oppose  to  all  the  unjust  solicitations,  agiunst  which  they  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  defend  themselves.     To  keep  out 
every  bad  man,  he  put  in  for  the  tribunate.    He  sidect  with 
Cicero  against  Catiline,  and  opposed  Csesar  on  that  occasion. 
His  enemies  sent  him  to  recover  Cyprus,  which  Ptolemy  had 
forf<^ited,  thinking  to  hurt  his  reputation  by  so  difficidt  an  un- 
dertaking; yet  none  could  find  fiudtwith  his  conduct    He 
tried  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  CsBsaf  and  Pompey; 
but  seeing  it  in  vain,  he  sided  ^ith  the  latter.    When  Pompey 
was  slain  ne  fled  to  Utica;  and  being  pursued  by  Csesar,  ad- 
vised his  friends  to  be  gone,  and  throw  themseltes  on  Csesar's 
clemency.     His  son  however,  remained  with  him;  and  Stati- 
Uus,  a  young  man,  remarkable  for  his  hatred  to  Csesar.     The 
evening  before  his  death,  after  bathing,  he  supped  with  his 
friends  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city.     They  sat  late,  and 
the  conversation  was  lively.     This  discourse  falling  upon  this 
maxim  of  the  Stoics,  that  ''the  wise  man  alone  is  finee,  and 
that  the  vicious  are  slaves;"  Demetrius,  who  was  a  Peripatetic, 
undertook  to  confute  it.     Cato,  in  answer,  treated  the  matter 
with  so  much  earnestness  and  vehemence  of  voice,  that  he  con- 
firmed the  suspicion  of  his  firiends,  that  he  designed  to  kill 
himself.     A\'hen  he  had  done  speaking,  a  melancholy  silence 
ensued;  and  Cato  perceiving  it,  turned  the  discourse  to  the 
present  situation  of  affairs,  expressing  his  concern  for  those 
who  had  been  obliged  to  put  to  sea,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
had  determined  to  make  their  escape  by  land,  and  had  a  dry 
and  sandy  desert  to  pass.     The  Company  being  dismissed,  he 
walked  for  some  time  with  a  few  friends,  and  going  into  his 
chamber,   embraced  his  son  with  more  than  usual  tender- 
ness, which  further  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  his  resolu- 
tion. ^  Then  lying  down  on  his  bed,  he  took  up  Plato's  Dia- 
logue on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.    Having  read  for  some 
time,  he  looked  up,  and  missing  hb  sword,  which  his  son  had 
removed,  he  called  a  slave,  and  asked  who  had  taken  it  away ; 
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and  receiving  no  pertinent  answer,  he  resumed  his  reading. 
Some  time  after,  he  asked  again  for  his  sword,  and  without 
showing  any  impatience,  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  him ;  but, 
having  read  out  the  book,  and  finding  nobody  had  brought  it, 
he  called  for  all  his  servants,  fell  into  a  rage,  and  struck  one  of 
them  on  the  mouth  with  so  much  violence,  that  he  very  much 
hurt  his  own  hand,  crying  out  in  a  psssionate  manner,  ''lYhat ! 
do  my  own  son  and  family  conspire  to  betray  me,  and  deliver 
me  up  naked  and  unarmed  to  the  enemy."   Immediately  his  son 
and  friends  rushed  into  the  room ;  and  began  to  lament,  and  to 
beseech  him  to  change  his  resolution.     Cato  raising  himself, 
and  looking  fiercely  at  them,  "  How  long  is  it,"  said  he,  "since 
I  have  lost  my  senses,  and  my  son  is  become  my  keeper?  Brave 
an^  generous  son,  why  do  not  you  bind  your  father*s  hands, 
that  when  CaDsar  comes,  he  may  find  me  unable  to  defend  my- 
self? Do  you  imagine  that  without  a  sword  I  cannot  end  my 
life  ?"   His  son  answered  with  tears,  and  retired.     Apollonides 
and  Den\etrius  remained  with  him,  to  whom,  among  other 
things,  he  said,  '^  Is  it  to  watch  over  me  that  ye  sit  silent  here? 
Do  you  pretend  to  force  a  man  of  my  years  to  live  ?  Not  that 
I  have  determined  any  thing  concerning  myself;  but  I  would 
have  it  in  my  power  to  perform  what  I  shall  think  fit  to  resolve 
upon.     60  tell  my  son,  that  he  should  not  compel  his  father  to 
what  he  cannot  persuade  him."   They  withdrew,  and  the  sword 
was  brought  him  by  a  young  slave.     Cato  drew  it,  and  finding 
the  point  to  be  sharp ;  "  Now,"  said  he,  "I  am  my  own  master; 
and,  laying  it  down,  he  took  up  his  book  again,  which  he  read 
twice  over.   After  this  he  slept  so  soundly  that  he  was  heard  to 
snore  by  those  near  him.    About  midnight  he  called  two  of  his 
free  men,  Cleanthes,  his  physician,  and  Butas,  whom  he  chiefly 
employed  in  the  management  of  his  affairs.     At  last  he  sent  to 
the  port,  to  see  whether  all  the  Romans  were  gone ;  to  the  phy- 
sician he  gave  his  hand  to  be  dressed,  which  was  swelled  by 
the  blow  he  had  given  his  slave.     This  was  thought  an  inti- 
mation that  he  intended  to  live,  and  gave  great  joy  to  his  family. 
It  was  now  break  of  day,  and  Cato  slept  yet  a  little  more,  tul 
Butas  returned  to  tell  him  that  all  was  perfectly  quiet.    He 
then  ordered  him  to  shut  his  door,  and  flung  himself  upon  his 
bed,  as  if  he  meant  to  finish  his  night's  rest ;  but  immediately 
he  took  his  sword,  and  stabbed  himself  a  little  below  his  chest, 
yet  not  being  able  to  use  his  hand  so  well  by  reason  of  the 
swelling,  the  wound  did  not  kill  him.     It  threw  hun  into  a  con- 
vulsion, in  which  he  fell  upon  his  bed,  and  overturned  a  taUe 
near  it.     The  noise  gave  thcalann;  and  his  son  and  friends, 
entering  the  room,  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  bis 
bowels  half  out  of  his  body.     The  surgeon,  upon  examinalioii, 
found  that  his  bowels  were  not  cut;  and  was  preparing  to  re- 
place them,  and  bind  up  the  wound,  when  C&to,  recoveringi 
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thrust  the  surgeon  from  him*  and,  tearing  out  his  boweb.  Im- 
mediately expired,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  By  this 
rash  act,  independent  of  all  other  considerations,  he  carried  his 
patriotism  to  the  highest  d^rree  of  political  frensy ;  for  Cato, 
dead,  could  be  of  no  use  to  his  country;  but  had  he  preserved 
his  life,  his  counsel  might  have  moderated  Cassar's  ambid<»i» 
and,  as  Montesquieu  obsenresj  have  given  a  different  turn  to 
public  affairs. 

.  CAIUS  JULIUS  CiESAR,  the  illustrious  Roman  gene- 
ral and  historian,  was  of  the  fiunily  of  Julii,  who  pretended  to 
be  descended  from  Venus,  by  iGneas.  He  was  bom  at  Rome 
on  the  twelfth  of  the  month  of  Quintilia,  afterwards  firom  him 
called  July,  B.  C.  96,  and  lost  his  fiither  B.  C.  80.  Being  nephew 
to  Marius,  he  was  early  proscribed  by  Sylla;  who  was  with  much 
entreaty  prevailed  on  to  save  his  life;  but  he  said  to  his firienda 
when  he  consented,  that  ^'he  saw  in  that  young  man  mamy  Ma* 
rittses.**  Caesar  had  been  betrothed,  while  a  boy,  to  Cossutia,  a 
rich  heiress ;  but  he  broke  through  this  engagement,  and,  in  Ids 
seventeenth  year,  married  Cornea,  the  daughter  of  the  power- 
ful Cornelius  Cinna.  Sylla  strongly  urged  Obmbi  to  divorce  his 
wife,  for,  being  the  daughter  of  his  old  enemy  Cinna,  he  had  a 

g'eat  antipathy  to  her.  But  the  spirited  youm,  now  become  a 
ther,  absolutely  reftised  to  comphr  with  uie  imnerious  demand* 
Sylla*s  hatred  caused  Caesar  to  aepart  fix>m  Rome ;  he  there* 
fore  made  a  campaign  in  Asia,  under  the  pnetor  Thermua  ; 
and  being  sent  on  business  to  the  court  of  iNicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  he  passed  some  time  with  that  prince,  not  without 
incurring  the  suspicion  of  having  ingratiated  himself  with  him 
by  compliances  of  an  infamous  nature.  In  the  storming  of  Mi- 
tylene,  he  gave  the  first  proof  of  his  military  bravery,  and  ob- 
tained from  his  general  a  civic  crown.  He  likewise  served  a 
short  time  in  Cilicia,  under  Servilius  Isauricus ;  but  the  death 
of  Sylla  recalled  him  to  the  great  theatre  of  party  politics, 
Rome,  where  Lepidus  appeared  likely  to  excite  new  tumults. 
This  chief  made  him  great  offers  to  join  in  his  designs,  but  Caesar 
thought  fit  to  decline  them.  About  this  time  he  began  to  sig- 
nalize his  talents  for  pubUc  speaking ;  and  he  obtained  great 
reputation  by  an  impeachment  of  CorneUus  Dolabella,  for  mal- 
administration in  his  proWnce.  In  this  cause  he  was  opposed 
by  the  two  greatest  orators  in  Rome,  Hortensius  and  Cotta ; 
and  though  they  were  successful,  he  displayed  powers  which 
promised  to  raise  him  to  as  high  a  rank  among  pleaders  at  the 
bar,  as  he  afterwards  obtained  among  warriors  and  statesmen. 
For  the  sake  of  further  improvement,  and  the  pleasures  of  a 
literary  retreat,  Caesar  then  determined  to  go  to  Rhodes,  and 
receive  lessons  in  eloquence  from  a  celebrated  Greek  professor, 
Apollonius  Moloti.  In  his  passage  he  was  taken,  near  the 
island  of  Pharmacusa,  by  the  Cilician  pirates,  who  tlien  infested 
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all  those  seas.  His  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  was  a  wtnting 
proof  of  a  character  formed  for  command.  His  ransom,  whim 
his  captors  had  fixed  at  twenty  talents,  he  voluntarily  raised  to 
fifty  ;  and  despatcliing  some  of  his  domestics  to  levy  the  sum  in 
the  neighbouring  cities,  he  remained  with  a  friend  and  two  at- 
tendants only,  among  these  fierce  banditti,  living  with  them  in 
perfect  security  thirty-eight  days,  and  taking  upon  him  the  tone 
of  a  master  rather  than  that  of  a  prisoner.  He  spent  his  time 
in  composing  orations  and  verses,  which  he  read  to  this  barba- 
rous audience ;  he  conversed  familiarly  with  them,  threatened 
them  with  his  displeasure  when  they  interrupted  his  repose,  and 
frequently,  between  jest  and  earnest,  told  them  they  snouU  re- 
pent of  their  seizure.  Tlie  people  of  Miletus  nused  among 
themselves  the  price  of  his  ransom,  and  he  was  ocmducted  to 
their  city.  The  instant  of  his  arrival  he  fitted  out  some  ships, 
pursued  the  pirates,  took  a  number  of  them,  and  inflicted  upon 
them  the  punishment  of  crucifixion,  with  which  he  had  threat- 
ened them.  He  had  indeed  the  lenity,  first  to  strangle  them. 
He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Rhodes,  where  he  for  some  time 
pursued  his  studies.  During  his  residence  in  this  {dace,  being 
informed  that  Mithridates  was  invaduig  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces in  idliance  with  the  Romans,  he  crossed  over  to  the  oon- 
tinent,  though  possessed  of  no  public  authority,  collected  troopB, 
drove  out  the  king's  commander,  and  secured  the  cities  m  uie 
Roman  interests. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  the  chief  object  of  his  policy  was  to 
ingratiate  hhnself  with  the  people,  from  whom  he  expected  that 
admission  to  the  great  offices  of  state,  which  his  connectkmi 
with  the  Marian  party  might  otherwise  render  difiicult.  Cicero 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  formed  an  idea  of  CsBsar's  character* 
"  1  perceive,"  said  the  orator,  '^  an  inclination  for  tyranny  in  aD 
he  pix)jects  and  executes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  see 
him  adjusting  his  hau*  with  so  much  exactness,  and  scratchiiig 
his  head  with  one  finger,  I  can  hardly  think  that  such  a  man 
can  conceive  so  vast  and  fatal  a  design,  as  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth.**  The  first  proof  Csesar  had  of  the  af- 
fection of  the  people,  was  when  he  obtained  a  tribuneship  in 
the  army^  before  his  competitor,  Caius  Popilius.  The  seoond 
was  more  remarkable ;  it  was  on  occasion  of  pronouncing  fiom 
the  rostrum  the  funeral  oration  of  his  aunt  Julia,  in  which  ha 
failed  not  to  do  justice  to  her  virtue.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
the  hardihood  to  produce  the  images  of  her  brotiier  Marion 
which  had  not  been  seen  during  Sylla's  administration.  Upon 
this  some  began  to  raise  a  clamour  against  Caesar,  but  they  wevs 
soon  silenced  by  the  acclamations  and  plaudits  of  the  peopls^ 
expressing  admiration  of  his  courage  in  bringing  the  honours  of 
Marius  again  to  light,  after  so  long  a  suppression,  and  Twitmg 
them,  as  it  were,  from  the  shades  below.    The  w^  of  Csmw 
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djvi^  at  ihiB  time^  he  also  dfifivured  hor  eukgjr  fttm*  did  tm<» 
tmniy  though  it  was  untisnal  to  oonfisr  this  honour  on  so  vomig 
a  wonum,  and  he  obtanied  the  praise  of  the  people  for  this  in- 
atanoe  of  conjugal  aflfection. 

Cesar  secured  the  fitvour  of  Pompey  by  joniing  Cicero  in 
pvomoting  the  Manilian  htw,  which  conferred  such  extenstre, 
and  indeed  unconstitutional,  powers  on  that  conunand^ ;  a  pre- 
cedent. Caesar  was  probably  not  displeased  to  see  established. 
The  next  step  in  CsBsar's  adyancement  was  .the  edileship,  in 
which  expensive  office  he  exhibited  such  a  profusion  of  libera- 
lity as  greatly  increased  his  popularity,  though  it  deeply  in- 
Toived  his  circumstances.  About  this  time  the  fisunous  conspi- 
racy of  Cataline  broke  out,  which  Ceesar  was  suspected  of  se- 
cretly supporting,  but  he  took  eare  that  no  proof  of  this  kind 
should  appear  against  him.  After  its  supj^ssion^  however, 
when  the  senate  consulted  about  the  punishment  of  the  conspi- 
ratorsi  Csesar  ventured  to  make  a  studied  oration  in  reeomnen- 
dation  of  clemency,  the  impression  of  which  on  the  assembly, 
all  the  severe  eloquence  of  Cato  was  required  to  counteract,  in 
eonclusicm,  CaBsar  was  left  alone  in  his  vote  against  the  death  of 
the  criminals ;  and  such  was  the  indignation  his  interference  in 
their  favour  excited,  that  the  Roman  knights,  upon  guard,  are 
said  to  have  waited  only  for  a  nod  from  Cicero  to  despatch  him. 
At  this  period,  Caesar,  amidst  all  his  ambitious  prcjects,  Kved 
like  a  man  of  pleasure,  engaged  in  various  scenes  of  gallantry, 
and  was  even  intemperate  in  the  use  of  wine.  Servilia,  sister  to 
the  stem  Cato,  was  passionately  attached  to  him,  and  he  was 
supposed  to  be  the  real  father  of  her  son,  Marcus  Brutus. 

On  the  death  of  Metellus,  the  chief  pontiff,  Caesar  was  a 
candidate  for  that  high  dignity,  and  obtained  a  majority  of  suf- 
frages, notwithstanding  he  was  opposed  by  two  of  the  greatest 
men  in  Rome.  On  the  day  of  election,  perceiving  his  mother 
in  tears,  he  embraced  her,  and  said,  ^'  My  dear  mother,  you 
shaO  sec  me  chief  pontiff,  or  an  exile."  His  success  added 
greatly  to  the  jealousy  entertained  of  him  by  the  senatorian 
party.  Notwithstanding  the  Ucentiousness  of  his  own  life  he 
had  too  much  pride  to  submit  to  the  base  suspicion  of  domestic 
dishonour ;  whence,  upon  the  discovery  of  an  intrigue  between 
the  infamous  Clodius  and  his  wife  Pompeia,  daughter  of  Pom- 
peius  Rufus,  whom  he  had  married  after  the  deaui  of  Cornelia, 
ne  instantly  pronounced  a  divorce,  though  he  refused  to  make 
any  charge  against  the  gallant.  '^  Caesar's  wife,'*  said  he,  *^  must 
not  even  be  susj)ected."  When  this  happened  he  was  serving 
the  ofHce  of  praetor.  At  its  expiration  the  government  of  fur- 
ther Spain  fell  to  his  lot ;  but  his  creditors  would  have  prevented 
him  from  going  thither,  had  not  Crassus  been  his  security  for 
a  large  sum  of  money.  On  his  journey,  a  httie  incident  gave 
him  occasion  to  discover  the  ambition  which  characterised  him. 
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Passing  through  a  wretched  village  in  the  Alps,  some  of 
companions  were  jocularly  enquiring  whether  it  waa  likely  there 
could  be  any  contentions  for  power  and  dignity  in  such  a  place. 
"  I  protest/'  answered  Caesar,  '*  I  had  rather  be  the  first  man 
here  than  the  second  in  Rome.'*  Like  most  other  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  he  considered  his  government  only  as  a  means  of  enrich- 
ing himself.   He  found  pretexts  to  quarrel  with  the  natives,  and 
marched  into  countries  which  the  Roman  arms  had  never  before 
reached,  subdued  and  plundered  all  in  his  course,  and  the  next 
year  brought  back  to  Rome  sufficient  money  to  discharge  his 
debts,  though  they  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  IfiOOfiOOL 
sterling.     Caesar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  found  the  aore- 
reignty  divided  between  Crassus  and  Pompey.    Cassar,  no  leu 
ambitious  than  either,  proposed  that  they  should  put  an  eai,  to 
their  differences,  and  take  him  for  a  partner.    In  short,  he  nio- 
jected  a  triumvirate,  ^'  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  himselft*'  in  wnich 
should  be  lodged  the  whole  power  of  the  senate  and  people; 
and,  they  bound  themselves  by  mutual  oaths,  to  stand  by  each 
other,  and  suffer  nothing  to  be  undertaken  or  carried  into  exe- 
cution without  the  unanimous  consent  of  aU  the  three.    Thus 
was  the  liberty  of  the  Romans  taken  away  the  second  time^  nor 
did  they  ever  afterwards  recover  it ;  though  none  percdved 
this,  except  Cato.     The  association  of  the  triumvirs  was  fiir  a 
long  time  kept  secret ;  and  nothing  appeared  to  the  people  ex- 
cept the  reconciliation  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  for  which  the 
state  reckoned  itself  indebted  to  Caesar. 

The  first  consequences  of  the  triumvirate  was  the  consulship 
of  Julius  Csesar.  This  was  obtained  by  the  favour  of  Pompey 
and  Crassus.  Caesar  set  himself  to  engage  the  affections  cf 
the  people ;  and  this  he  did  by  an  agrarian  law,  so  efiectually» 
that  he  was  in  a  manner  idolized.  The  law  was,  in  itself  very 
reasonable  and  just;  nevertheless,  the  senate,  perceiving  the 
design  with  which  it  was  proposed,  thouffht  themselves  bound 
to  oppose  it.  But  their  opposition  proved  fruitless ;  the  consul 
Bibulus,  who  showed  himself  most  active  in  his  endeavoun 
against  it,  was  driven  out  of  the  assembly  with  the  greatest 
indignity ;  so  that  Caesar  was  reckoned  the  sole  consuL  The 
next  step  taken  by  Caesar,  was  to  secure  the  knights,  and  for 
this  purpose,  he  abated  a  third  of  the  rent  which  he  annually 
paid  into  the  treasury ;  after  which  he  governed  Rome  with  an 
absolute  sway  during  the  time  of  his  consulate.  The  reign  of 
this  triumvir,  however,  was  ended  bv  his  expedition  into  Ganl» 
where  his  military  exploits  acquii*ed  nim  the  highest  reputation. 
Pompey  and  Crassus  became  consuls,  and  governed  as  despo* 
tically  as  Caesar.  On  the  expiration  of  their  first  consulatet^ 
republic  fell  into  a  kind  of  anarchy.  At  last,  however,  this 
confusion  was  ended  by  raising  Crassus  and  Pompey  to  die 
consulate.    This  was  no  sooner  done,  tluin  a  new  partition  of 
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4ie  empire  was  proposed.  Crassus  was  to  have  Syria  and  all 
the  eastern  proyinces,  Pompey  was  to  govern  Africa  and  Spain, 
and  Caesar  to  continue  inGau),  all  for  five  years.  The  law  was 
passed  by  a  great  majority^  upon  which  Crassus  undertook  an 
expedition  against  the  Parthians.  Caesar  applied  with  great 
asnduity  to  the  completing  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul;  and 
Pompey  staid  at  Rome  to  govern  the  republic  alone.  The 
affiurs  of  the  Romans  were  now  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Crassus, 
having  oppressed  all  the  mrovinces  of  the  east^  was  totally  de- 
feated and  killed  by  the  Parthians ;  after  which/ the  two  great 
rivals,  Caesar  and  Pompey,  were  left  alone.  Matters,  however, 
ecmtinued  pretty  quiet,  till  Qavl  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. The  question  then  was,  whether  Caesar  or  Pompey 
should  first  resign  the  command  of  their  armies,  and  return  to 
the  rank  of  private  persons.  As  bpth  parties  saw,  that  who- 
ever first  laid  down  his  arms,  must,  ot  course,  submit  to  the 
other,  both  refused.  As  Caesar,  however,  had  amassed  im- 
mense riches  in  Gaul,  he  was  now  in  a  condition,  not  only  to 
maintain  an  army  capable  of  vying  with  Pompey,  but  even  to 
buy  over  the  leading  men  of  Rome  to  his  interest.  One  of  the 
consuls,  named  j^milius  PauluSf  cost  him  no  less  than  15000 
talents,  or  310,625/.  sterling;  but  the  other,  named  Marcellus, 
could  not  be  gained  at  any  price.  Pompey  had  put  at  &e 
head  of  the  tribunes  one  Scribonms  Curio,  a  voung  patrician  of 
ereat  abilities,  but  so  exceedingly  debauched  and  extravagant, 
tiiat  he  owed  upwards  of  four  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money. 
Caesar,  by  enabling  him  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  and  supplying 
him  with  money  to  pursue  his  debaucheries,  secured  him  in  his 
interest ;  and  Curio,  without  seeming  to  be  in  Caesar's  interest, 
did  him  the  most  essential  service.  He  proposed  that  both 
generals  should  be  recalled,  being  assiured  that  Pompey  would 
never  consent  to  part  with  his  army,  so  that  Caesar  would  make 
it  a  pretence  for  continuing  in  his  province  at  the  head  of  his 
troops ;  and  thus,  while  bom  professed  pacific  intentions,  both 
continued  ready  for  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  war.  Cicero 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  mediator ;  but  Fompey  would 
hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodation.  In  the  year  d.  C.  49, 
the  senate  passed  a  decree  by  which  Pompey  was  invested  ^th 
the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  republic,  Caesar  divested  of 
his  office,  and  Lucius  Domicius  appointed  to  succeed  him; 
die  new  governor  being  empowered  to  raise  4000  men  to 
take  possession  of  his  province.  War  being  thus  resolved  on, 
tfie  senate  and  Pompey  began  to  prepare  for  opposing  Caesar. 
They  ordered  30,000  Roman  forces  to  be  assembled,  with  as 
many  Roman  troops  as  Pompey  should  think  proper ;  the  ex- 
pence  of  which  was  defrayed  from  the  public  treasury.  The 
governments  of  provinces  were  bestowed  upon  such  as  were 
remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  Pompey.  Caesar,  however, 
VOL.  I.  X  X 
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took  care  of  his  own  interest;  three  of  the  tribunes  who  had 
been  his  friends  were  driven  out  of  Rome,  and  arrived  in  faia 
camp  disguised  like  slaves.  Caesar  showed  them  to  his  army 
in  this  ignominious  habit ;  and*  setting  forth  the  iniquity  of  the 
senate  and  patricians,  exhorted  his  men  to  stsnd  by  th«r  gene- 
raly  under  whom  they  had  served  so  Vms  with  sucoeas;  and 
finding  by  their  acclamations,  that  he  couU  depend  on  tfaesif 
he  resolved  to  begin  hostilities  immediately. 

Caesar's  first  design  was  to  make  himself  master  of  Arinunnn^ 
a  city  bordering  upon  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  resolved  to  keep  his 
design  private.  At  that  tune,  he  himself  was  at  Ravenni^ 
whence  he  sent  a  detachment  towards  the  Rubicon,  desiring 
the  officer  who  commanded  it  to  wait  for  him,  on  the  banks  a 
that  river.  The  next  day,  he  assisted  at  a  show  of  gladialon^ 
and  made  a  great  entertainment.  Towards  the  dose  of  the 
day,  he  rose  from  table,  desiring  his  guests  to  stav  tiU  he  eame 
back ;  but,  instead  of  returning  to  the  company,  he  set  out  ftr 
the  Rubicon,  which  parted  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  Italy.  The 
misfortunes  of  the  empire  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  made  km 
hesitate.  Turning  then  to  Asinios  PoUio,  ^^  If  I  do  not  cnMS 
the  Rubicon,"  said  he,  **  I  am  undone ;  and  if  I  do  cross  k, 
how  many  calamities  shall  I  by  this  means  bring  upon  Ronet** 
Having  thus  spoken,  he  mused  a  few  minutes ;  ana  then  cvyiu 
out,  "  The  die  is  cast!**  he  threw  himself  into  the  rivef,  and 
crossing  it,  he  marched  with  all  possible  speed  to  Arimimniy 
which  he  reached  and  surprised  before  day-break.  Thenos^ 
as  he  had  but  one  legion  with  him,  he  despatdbed  ordtm  to 
the  srmy  he  had  left  in  Gaul,  to  cross  the  mountains  and  jm 
him.  The  activity  of  Caesar  struck  the  opposite  paity 
with  the  greatest  terror.  No  preparations  had  been  made 
against  an  enemy  so  active  and  formidable.  Pompey  not  mif 
lefl  the  city,  but  likewise  quitted  Italy.  Caesar,  naving  made 
himself  master  of  the  public  treasury,  from  whence  he  drew 
an  immense  sum,  set  out  to  reduce  Spain,  where  his  op 

Eonents  were  very  powerful.  He  returned  victorious,  all  Spam 
aving  submitted  to  his  authority.  Caesar  then  returned^ 
Rome,  where  the  praetor  Lepidus,  afterwards  triumiVf 
nated  him  dictator  by  his  own  authority.  This  difluty  he 
ercised  with  great  moderation,  fuUv  adhering  toue  genfinw 
maxim  he  had  laid  down  for  himself,  the  reverse  of  that  Al- 
lowed by  Pompey,  of  regarding  all  as  fiiends  who  were  not  di^ 
clared  enemies.  After  presiding  at  the  consular  ^Jp^^jawf^  m 
which  he  easily  procured  the  nomination  of  himsdf  and  ena  of 
his  partisans,  he  quitted  the  dictatorial  power  fiir  die 
constitutional  one  of  consul.  He  then  determined  to 
Pompey  into  Grreece,  where  that  chief  was  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  and  the  flower  of  the  P-on>an  nohSi^.  Cmmf 
landed  in  Chaonia  with  only  five  legioniB^  and  feocfc  spoie  af  Iht 
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netted  towns.  Bat  dtf  fe«t  wMebhe  MM  ImA  to  bring  flitf 
iMBaiiider<>flibAffiij^,  Wis  k^[feftl  part  deitrojred  by  a  aqiai^ 
rai  of  t0afey%  who  was  Midi  me strbiigesl  bysea.  TUi 
dkuter,  and  the  fornidabk  ibfM  of  Ub  ittifagoniBC,  induced 
Ub  to  tend  repeated  proposals  for  an  aosommodation,  upon 
apparently  reasonable  terns,  to  whieh  PcMttpey  wotdd  not  listen. 
Impatient  for  the  junction  of  Antmrf  with  die  other  part  of  his 
army,  Cassar  made  an  attempt,  for  we  temerity  of  whidi  he  has 
iDcurred  censure.  Dismising  himself  like  a  slave,  he  went  on 
board  a  fisherman's  baA  fbr  the  purpose  of  crossing  over  into 
Italy.  The  vessel,  after  long  stn^ymg  with  contraty  winds, 
was  obliged  to  return,  notwithstanding  the  earnestness  widi 
which  Cttsar  pressed  the  crew  to  nmke  repeated  trials  at  great 
haiard,  to  get  to  sea.  In  one  of  these,  it  is  ssJd,  he  discovered 
himself  to  the  aflridited  master,  and  bid  him  fear  nothum,  fiv 
dmt  ''  he  carried  Csesar  and  Us  fortune.'*  This  exploft,  re- 
lated by  Plutarch,  and  dressed  out  in  the  most  glaring  colours 
of  poetry  by  Lucan,  is  passed  over  in  sQence  by  Caesar  himseU^ 
is  ms  commentaries,  probably  as  not  obtaining  the  approbatbn 
of  his  cool  reflection.  Antony  at  length  arri^d  m£a  succour^ 
and  Caesar  followed  Pompey,  who  marched  to  secure  Dvrrha- 
chinnii  and  encamped  around  it.  Cmsar  now  fenaed  a  aes^ik, 
which  dncovered  tne  vastness  of  his  ideas,  thoi^^  perhaps,  it 
nary  subject  him  to  the  charge  of  undertaldngwlmt  was  b^^f^cnocl 
the  hmits  of  probability  to  compass.  With  an  inferior  army, 
he  resolved  to  invest  Pompey's  camp  and  the  town  of  Dyrrha- 
diium ;  and  actually  drew  strong  lines  of  circmnvallation  many 
miles  in  extent,  from  sea  to  sea,  including  a  space  in  whidn 
Pompey's  whole  army  was  conffaied.  Extreme  hardships  were 
andergone  by  Caesar's  troops,  in  forming  this  extraordinary 
siege,  which  their  zeal  for  their  leader  caused  them  to  bear 
wm  heroic  patience.  Pompey,  though  his  commtmication  with 
the  sea  was  perfectly  open,  began,  in  coarse  of  time,  to  suflhr 
for  want  of  forage,  ana  besides,  his  reputation  was  ISkefy  to  be 
mjured  among  foreign  nations,  by  submitting  to  be  cooped  up  in 
each  a  nook  of  land.  He»  therefore,  determined  to  tmack 
dnrough  the  barrier,  and,  after  several  inefiectual  attempts,  ^ 
length  succeeded,  with  great  discomfiture  of  the  enemy.  Vn* 
der  some  disgrace,  Caesar  retired  rato  Macedonm,  whither  he 
w»  followed  by  Pompey,  and  though  this  leader  was  incfined 
So  pursue  prudent  rather  than  hazardous  measures,  the  ch- 
■amrs  of  his  officers,  elated  by  their  ftmcied  supeiiorily,  forced 
Um  to  take  the  chance  of  »  generd  engagement.  Caesarioy- 
fidy  accepted  the  offered  combat ;  and  in  the  plains  of  Pnar- 
sriia,  this  great  contest  was  decided,  B.  C.  48.  With  less  re« 
sisSmce  than  miffht  have  been  expected,  the  veteran  legions  of 
CsjOM',  led  by  their  adored  connaiider,  drove  Pompey  from 
iha  field,  and  foHowing  thmr  saeees%  made  thettsrffM  masCeftf 
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of  his  camp,  and  entirely  routed  his  army.  Cesar  cqiiuJIy  dfa- 
tinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  conduct  in  the  batdst 
his  magnanimity  and  clemency  after  the  victory.  In  dns 
it  was  evidently  seen,  that  superioritv  of  numbers  avaibnodiim 
against  courage  and  discipline.  The  conqueror  fimnd  in  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  the  whole  apparatus  of  Asiatic  hizorj.  He 
threw  all  Pompey's  letters  into  the  fire  without  reading  one* 
**  I  would  rather  not  be  acquainted  with  crimesy**  said  he*  **  dun 
be  obliged  to  punish  them/'  He  sighed  heavily  at  accii^  Ae 
field  of  battle  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  endovuuwdta 
repair,  by  an  heroic  clemency,  the  evils  of  which  lie  had  bsm 
the  author. 

This  great  commander,  who  has  been  justly  cluuractanedl»  as 

**  thinking  nothing  done  whilst  any  thing  remained  to  do^"  was 

not  lulled  into  indolent  security,  by  his  succesSi  complete  as  it 

appeared.     His  object  was,  by  following  his  blow,  entiicHia 

crush  his  rival,  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  avaBif 

himself  of  the  many  resources  which  remained  to  him 

On  the  third  day  from  the  battle  he  left  the  plains  of 

and  proceeded  with  his  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  Pompey.    Thail- 

gitive,  however,  had  fled  to  £gypt,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a 

secure  asylum  from  young  Ptolemy,   whose   father^ 

after  his  expulsion  by  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandxiay  he  had 

established  on  the  throne ;  but  how  few  friends  does 

leave  !     Coesar  crossed  into  Asia,  and  received  on  his 

the  submission  of  a  superior  fleet  of  Pompey,  which  hie  IbIIb 

with  ;  he  then  hastened  to  Rhodes,  and  embarked  for  Ecnit 

At  Alexandria  he  was  informed  of  Pompey's  murder ;  udtts 

head  of  his  rival,  wrapped  up  in  a  veil,  was  presented  to 

a  token  of  his  final  success.     He  turned  his  eyes  firoaa 

the  bloody  spectacle,  and  reflecting  on  the  fate  of  diis 

personage,  once  his  friend  and  Ids  kjnimifrP,  shed  tern  on  As 

occasion ;   and  dismissing  the  messenger  with  expressions  af 

displeasure,  ordered  the  bead  to  be  buried  with  due 

As  a  farther  tribute  of  respect  for  his  deceased  rival,  he 

liberty  all  his  friends  who  had  been  taken  on  the  i 

shore  of  Egypt,  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  minisianaf 

king  Ptolemy.     At  Alexandria  he  took  up  his  residence  m  As 

royal  palace ;  but  by  exacting  with  rifirour  a  sum  of  monqb 

tended  to  be  due  to  the  Roman  people  for  their  sei'fhaaa  i 

^storing  to  the  throne  Ptolemy  Auletes,  father  of  the 

minor  king,  and  also  by  undertaking  to  reconcile  voting  I 

with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who,  by  the  will  of  Anletea^ 

have  reigned  jointly  with  her  brother,  but  who  had 

pcUed  the  kingdom,  he  exercised  an  authority  whidi 

the  Alexandrians.  Accordingly  they  besiiMted  him  m  UsysiM 

and  thus  commenced  the  Alexandrian  war,  m  which  OupvMbI 

to  acquit  himself  either  with  prudence  or  justiee.    in  Ms' 
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part  of  die  famous  Akxandrian  library  was  burnt,  in  conse- 

?uence  of  a  conflagration  of  some  ships  of  the  Alexandrian  fleci. 
'sBsar,  who  had  possession  of  Ptolemy*s  person,  was  at  lengdi 
60  hardly  pushed  as  to  be  obliged  to  surrender  him  in  order  to 
obtain  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  but  he  was  relieved  by  Mithri- 
datesy  king  of  Pergamus.  Ptolemy,  however,  continued  the 
war,  till  he  was  dereated  in  two  actions,  and  lost  his  life  in  the 
Nile,  by.  attempting  to  make  his  escape.  In  consequence  of  this 
event  Caesar  setdai  the  affairs  of  jSg3rpt,  by  conferring  the 
crown  jointly  on  Cleopatra  and  a  vounger  brother  of  Ptolemy. 
Fascinated  by  die  allurements  of  this  enchanting  woman,  hj 
whom  he  had  a  son,  he  remained  in  Egjrpt  in  a  state  of  inacti- 
Yity,  till  he  was  called  away  by  the  progress  of  Phamaces,  son 
of  MSthridates  the  Ghreat,  who  was  expelling  the  Romans  from 
Asia  Minor.  He  gave  an  account  othis  expedition  in  three 
words,  **  veni,  vidi,  vici,*'  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

Having  been  made  consul  for  five  years,  dictator  one  year, 
and  perpetual  fellow  of  the  college  of  tribunes,  with  authority  to 
make  peace  or  war  as  he  judged  proper,  he  appeared  again  it 
Rome  in  two  years,  after  hispassage  over  die  Rubicon,  in  pos- 
session of  absolute  power.  Far  firom  foUowing  the  exampte  of 
Sylla,  who  wanted  to  secure  his  power  by  sacrificing  his  fellow 
citixens,  he  was  eager  to  offer  pardon  to  all,  and  even  heaped 
acts  of  kindness  upon  a  number  of  his  principal  enemies ;  but  as 
yet  all  were  not  subdued.  During  his  stay  in  Egypt,  where  his 
indiscreet  attachment  to  Cleopatra  made  him  neglect  his  affairs, 
the  sons  of  Pompey,  Cato,  Scipio,  and  some  other  republicans, 
had  collected  a  body  of  forces  in  Africa,  where  they  prepared  to 
make  a  vigorous  defence.  CsBsar,  having  crossed  tne  sea,  gained 
three  batUes  successively.  Cato  had  fruitlessly  recommended  to 
his  party  not  to  expose  their  party  to  the  hazard  of  a  defeat ; 
and,  shutting  himself  up  in  Utica,  seemed  to  revive  the  Roman 
•enate,  and  to  preserve  some  ideas  of  liberty ;  but  his  hopes  soon 
vanished,  and  he  destroyed  himself.  Upon  the  news  being  . 
brought  to  Csesar,  he  exclaimed,  "  O  Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy 
death,  since  thou  didst  envy  me  the  honour  of  preserving  thee 
thy  life."  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  more  glorious  to  save 
than  to  conquer  such  an  enemy. 

When  CsBsar  had  settled  the  government  of  Africa,  and  is- 
sued orders  for  the  re-erection  of  Carthage,  he  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Rome,  and  was  received  by  the  senate  and  people  with 
viDounded  adulation.  To  the  dictatorship,  extendea  to  ten  « 
years,  was  added  the  censorial  office.  A  double  guard  was  as- 
flgned  him,  and  his  person  was  declared  sacred  and  inviolable. 
A  thanksgiving  of  forty  successive  days,  and  four  distinct  tri* 
umphs,  were  decreed  for  his  victories.  ,  His  triumphs  over 
Ghnil,  Egypt,  king  Phamaces,  and  Juba,  were  conducted  with 

igular  splendour ;  he  treated  the  people  with  shows,  feasts. 
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and  donatives,  and  conferred  ample  rewards  on  bis  loldieii. 
He  also  directed  his  attention  to  the  reformation  of  the  govmn- 
menti  and  enacted  several  salutary  laws ;  but  he  iWOTod  Is 
himself  the  nomination  to  all  offices  and  ampIoymentB.  At  this 
time  he  availed  himself  of  the  assistanoe  of  SosigenMb  and  odier 
men  of  science,  in  the  correction  of  the  calendar  and  in  the 
establishment  of  the  ''  Julian  year."  Whilst  C«aar  was  thns 
employed  at  home,  the  two  sons  of  Pompey  were  eoIlectiQg  a 
considerable  force  in  Spam,  and  his  presence  was  necessary  fts 
restrain  their  progress.  Accordingly,  in  bis  fourth  consnisrw 
ship  he  departed  for  the  Spanish  war,  and  having  ledueed  se- 
veral places,  he  marched  to  the  plains  of  Munda,  where  tbe 
elder  Pompey  was  encampedt  Notwithstanding  the  auperiori^ 
of  the  enemy,  he  advanced  to  the  attack ;  rad  in  the  batds 
which  ensued,  contended  for  a  long  time,  as  he  himself  ae- 
knowledges,  not  for  victory,  but  for  life.  So  desperate  weie 
his  circumstances,  that,  at  one  period  of  his  eonfliet,  he  thought 
of  killing  himself;  but  recovering  his  self-possessiont  he  exerted 
himself  with  such  valour  as  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  contest  to  annihilate  the  relics  of  Roman  li- 
berty. After  having  completed  the  reduction  of  Spain,  he  i»- 
turned  to  Rome,  and  received  new  honours.  The  dictatorshm 
was  established  for  life,  and  the  title  of  '*  ImperatoTy**  as  head 
of  the  empire,  and  denoting  the  highest  monarohical  rank,  was 
conferred  upon  him,  and  from  him  it  was  transmitted  to  his  sue- 
cessors.  Notwithstanding  all  these  accessions  of  rank  and  ho^ 
nour,  Csasar  retained  the  affable  manners  of  the  first  dtiaans  of 
the  republic,  and  studied  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  noUes 
and  people.  He  pleased  the  htter  by  dismusing  hia  guards 
restoring  the  statutes  of  their  former  &vourite,  Pompey,'^  and 
treating  them  with  shows  and  larffesses ;  and  he  secovad  Ae 
attachment  of  the  nobles,  by  the  mmtiplication  of  oflioea  of  dig- 
nity and  profit.  However,  he  offended  the  senators  bv  incsass* 
ing  their  number  from  three  hundred  to  nine  hundred,  and  by 
admitting  several  persons  of  low  origin  to  this  honourabk  dam. 
The  Romans,  who  entertained  an  inveterate  prejudice  aipaimt 
the  name  of  king,  were  further  offended  by  Antony  offisnng  to 
Caesar  a  royal  diadem ;  for  though  he  refused  the  gift,  he  was 
suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  design.  It  has  been  suggested, 
indeed,  that  as  Ceesar  had  formed  ei^travagant  schemea  of  eon* 

fuest,  comprehending  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
lyrcanians,  Scythians,  and  Germans,  ami  was  eaauloua  of  inir 
tating  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  he  and  his  friends  had  imar 
gmed  that  the  title  of  king  would  be  serviceable  to  him  in  Ae 
execution  of  these  grand  and  extensive  designs,  and  cemmand 
reverence  among  remote  and  barbarous  nations.  Thia  and  a 
variety  of  other  circumstances  contributed  to  axcita  envy, 
lousy,  and  resentment  in  the  minds  of  several  off  the  fliaS 
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ofRoa^;  andtoconcur^  with  mim  remami  of  an  attadunent 
to  fiberty,  in  producbg  a  eonspiiacy  againat  Caonr'a  life. 
Qmar  hiBuelf  was  w#ni|ed  of  it  by  hii  firiends ;  intiiiiatioiii  had 
been  circulatedi  for  some  tiney  m  the  poraoDB  conoemed  in  it, 
md  of  the  time  of  its  execution ;  and  so  fiilly  possessed  of  the 
reality  of  the  danger  was  Calj^umia,  Oaosar's  wue^  that  she  ear- 
nestly iii^red  him  not  to  quit  his  house  on  the  ides  of  March,  the 
day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  senate.    In  compliance 
wiUi  b^  entreaties  he  determined  to  remain  at  home.  But  De* 
cfanus  Brutus,  representing  to  him  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
ters which  were  to  be  proposed  in  the  senate,  diverted  his  pnr« 
pose,  and  they  set  out  together.    In  their  way  thither,  a  persm 
named  Artenudorus  out  mto  Csesar's  hand  a  paper,  containing 
ft  dieoorery  of  the  wnole  plot ;  but  tboudb  he  was  desired  to 
read  it,  he  was  prerented  by  the  crowd,  much  surrounded  Unk 
Ott  his  arrival  in  the  hall  of  the  senate,  a  number  of  the  con* 
qjNrators  beset  him,  under  the  jpretezt  of  uniting  Aeir  suppli- 
cations with  those  of  MeteUus  Cnnber,  on  behalf  of  his  bamsbed 
fairother ;  at  this  instant  Cimber  gave  the  signal,  by  taking  hold 
of  his  robe,  and  pulling  it  from  hip  shoulders,  upmi  which 
Casca  stabbed  him  in  the  neck.    The  enraged  Cassins  wounded 
him  deeply  in  the  head ;  and  many  others  concurred  in  stabUw 
him  on  ail  sides.  Till  Brutus  appeared,  he  is  said  to  have  rensted 
his  assassins ;  but  upon  the  sight  of  the  dagger  aimed  at  him  by 
Brutus,  he  exclaimed,  ''  What,  my  son  Brutus  too  !**  and  cover* 
ing  his  face  with  his  robe,  fell,  pierced  with  twenty-three  woimds, 
at  the  pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue.     Such  was  the  catastrophe 
that  terminated  Csesar^s  career,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  aoe, 
March  15,  B.  C.  44.    His  death  was  amply  revenged,  and  ms 
memory  was  honoured  amonst  the  tutelary  deities  of  ms  country ; 
as  he  left  no  direct  lineage,  his  adopted  heir  was  the  grandson 
of  his  sister  Julia. 

The  person  of  Caesar  was  taU,  slender,  and  fiur,  and  his 
countenance  was  sensible  and  expressive.  To  the  delicacy  of 
his  form,  his  first  character,  which  was  that  of  a  man  of  plea- 
sure and  gallantry,  seems  to  have  been  better  adapted  than  his 
I|i(ter  occupation,  as  a  warrior. 

*•  The  foUowing  portrait  of  Julius  Ccesar  was  drawn  by  M. 
Ophellot,  in  his  Melanges  Philasophiques.  *'  If  after  the  lapse  of 
eighteen  centuries,  the  truth  may  be  published  without  offence, 
a  philosopher  might,  in  the  foUowuig  terms,  censure  Csssar 
without  calumniating  him,  and  applaud  him  without  exciting 
Ida  blushes.  Caesar  had  one  predominant  passion;  it  was  the 
love  of  glory  ;^  and  he  passed  forty  years  of  his  life  in  seeking 
opportunities  to  foster  and  encourage  it.  His  soul,  entirely  ab- 
aorbed  in  ambition,  did  not  open  itself  to  other  impulses.  He 
cultivated  letters ;  but  he  did  not  love  them  with  enthusiaam, 
because  he  had  not  leisure  to  become  the  first  orator  of  Rone. 
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He  cornipted  one  half  of  the  Roman  ladies,  but  lus  heart  had 
no  concern  in  the  fiery  ardours  of  his  senses.  In  the  arms  of 
Cleopatra,  he  thought  of  Pompey;  and  this  singular  man, 
who  disdained  to  have  a  partner  in  the  empire  of  the  worM» 
would  have  blushed  to  have  been  for  one  instant  the  alave  of 
a  woman.  We  must  not  imagine,  that  Caesar  was  bom  a  war* 
nor,  as  Sy)phocles  and  Milton  were  bom  poets.  For,  if  nature 
had  made  him  a  citizen  of  Sybaris,  he  would  have  been  the 
most  voluptuous  of  men.  If  in  our  days  he  had  been  bom  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  would  have  been  the  most  inoffensive  of  qua^ 
kers,  and  would  not  have  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  new 
world.  The  moderation  with  which  he  conducted  himself  after 
his  victories,  has  been  highly  extolled;  but  in  this  he  showed 
his  penetration,  not  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  Is  it  not  ob- 
vious, that  the  display  of  certain  virtues  is  necessary  to  put  in 
motion  the  political  machine?  It  was  requisite  that  he  should 
have  the  appearance  of  clemency,  if  he  inclined  that  Rome 
should  forgive  him  his  victories.  But  what  greatness  of  mind 
is  there  in  generosity  which  follows  on  the  usurpation  of  su- 

{)reme  power?  Nature,  while  it  marked  Csssar  with  a  sub- 
ime  character,  gave  him  also  that  spirit  of  perseverance  which 
renders  it  useful.  He  had  no  sooner  begun  to  reflect,  than  he 
admired  Sylla;  hated  him,  and  yet  wished  to  imitate  him.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  formed  the  project  of  being  dictator. 
It  was  thus  that  the  president  Montesqiueu  conceived,  in  lus 
early  youth,  the  idea  of  the  spirit  of  laws.  Physical  qualities, 
as  weU  as  moral  causes,  contributed  to  give  strength  to  nis  cha- 
racter. Nature,  which  had  made  him  for  command,  had  given 
him  an  air  of  dignity.  He  had  acquired  that  soft  and  insinuat- 
ing eloquence,  which  is  perfectly  suited  to  seduce  vulgar  minds, 
and  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  most  cultivated.  His  love 
of  pleasure  was  a  merit  with  the  fair  sex;  and  women  who  even 
in  a  republic  can  draw  to  them  the  suflSrages  and  attention  of 
men,  have  the  slightest  importance  in  degenerate  times. 
The  ladies  of  his  age  were  charmed  with  the  view  of  having  a 
dictator  whom  they  might  subdue  by  their  attractions.  In 
vain  did  the  genius  of  Cato  watch  for  some  time  to  sustain 
the  liberty  of  his'  country.  It  was  unequal  to  contend  with 
that  of  Caesar.  Of  what  avail  were  the  eloquence,  the  philo- 
sophy, and  the  virtue  of  this  republican,,  when  opposed  by  ft 
man  who  had  the  address  to  debauch  the  wife  of  every  citiaen 
whose  interest  he  meant  to  engage;  who,  possessing  an  enthu- 
siasm for  glory,  wept,  because,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  haa 
not  conquered  the  world  like  Alexander;  and  who  with  Ae 
haughty  temper  of  a  despot,  was  more  desirous  to  be  the  fiist 
man  in  a  village  than  the  second  of  Rome?  Csesar  had  the 
good  fortune  to  exist  in  times  of  trouble  and  mil  commotioDi^ 
when  the  minds  of  men  are  put  mto  a  ferment ;  when  the  op- 
portunities of  great  actions  arc  frequent;  when  talents  afii 
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every  thinly  and  those  who  can  dtdj  boast  of  didr  Tirtiies  aie 
Dodung.  If  he  had  lived  one  huikued  yean  sooner,  he  would 
have  been  no  more  than  an  obscure  villun,  and  instead  of  giv- 
ing laws  to  the  world,  would  not  have  been  able  to  produce 
any  confusion  in  it.  I  will  here  be  bold  enough  to  advance  an 
idea,  which  may  appear  paradoxical  to  those  inio  weakly  judge 
of  men  from  what  they  achieve,  and  not  from  the  prind^e 
which  leads  them  to  act.  Nature  formed  in  the  same  mould 
Cesar,  Mahomet,  Cromwell,  and  Kduli  Khan.  They  all  of 
diem  united  to  genius  that  profound  policy  which  renders  it  so 
powerful.  They  all  of  them  had  an  evident  superiority  over 
diose  with  whom  they  were  surrounded;  diey  were  conscious 
of  this  superiority,  and  diey  made  odiers  conscious  of  it.  T^y 
were  all  of  them  bom  subjects,  and  became  fortunate  usurpers. 
Had  Caesar  been  placed  in  Persia,  he  would  have  made  the 
conquest  of  India ;  in  Arabia,  he  would  have  been  the  founder 
of  a  new  reli^on ;  in  London,  he  would  have  stabbed  his  sove-' 
reign,  or  have  procured  his  assassination  under  the  sanctbn  of 
the  laws.  He  reigned  with  glory  over  men  whcmi  he  had  re* 
duced  to  be  slaves ;  and,  under  one  aspect  he  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  hero ;  under  another,  as  a  monster.  But  it  would 
be  unfortunate,  indeed,  for  sode^,  if  die  possession  of  superior 
talent  gave  individuals  a  right  to  trouble  its  repose.  Usurpers 
accordmgly  have  flatterers,  but  no  fioends ;  stranpers  respect 
them ;  their  subjects  complain  and  submit;  it  is  m  their  own 
fiunilies  that  humanity  finos  her  avengers.  CsBsar  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  son  ;  Mahomet  was  poisoned  by  his  wife ;'  Kouli 
Khan  was  massacred  by  his  nephew ;  and  Cromwell  only  died 
in  his  bed,  because  his  son  Richard  was  a  philosopher.  Ca&sar, 
the  tyrant  of  his  country ;  Caesar,  who  destroyed  die  agents  of 
his  crimes,  if  they  failed  in  address ;  Caesar,  in  fine,  me  hus- 
band of  every  wife,  and  the  wife  of  every  husband,  has  been 
accounted  a  great  man  by  die  mob  of  writers.  But  it  is  only 
the  philosopher  who  knows  how  to  mark  the  barrier  between 
celebrity  and  greatness.  The  talents  of  this  singular  man,  aiid 
the  good  fortune,  which  constandy  attended  him  till  die  mo- 
ment of  his  assassination,  have  concealed  die  enormity  of  his 
actions.'*  The  best  edidons  of  his  Commentaries  are,  that  of 
Dr.  Clai'ke,  folio,  1712;  that  of  Cambridge,  with  a  Greek 
translation,  4to.  1727 ;  that  of  Oudendorp,  2  vols.  4Co.  17S7; 
9nd  that  of  London,  2  vols.  8vo.  1790.  There  are  two  EnffUsh 
translations,  one  by  Bladen,  and  the  other  by  Duncan,  of  which 
the  last  is  the  best. 

CORNELIA,  a  daughter  of  Cinna,  who  was  die  first  wife 
of  Julius  Caesar.  She  became  mother  of  Julia,  Pompey's  wife, 
and  was  so  affectionately  loved  by  her  husband,  that,  at  her 
death,  he  pronounced  a  funeral  oradon  over  her  body. 

JULIA,  the  daughter  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Comefia,  one  of 
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the  best  of  the  Roman  ladies.  She  manned,  firsti  Cornduia 
Csepio,  and  the  second,  Pompey,  who  had  an  uneomnMm  re- 
gard for  her.    She  died  in  childbed,  B.C.  63. 

SERVILIA,  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Cato  of  Utica,  who 
was  deeply  enamoured  of  Julius  Caesar^  though  her  brother  was 
one  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  One  duEtv  she  sent  Caesar 
a  letter,  iull  of  the  most  tender  expressions  of  affection.  This 
epistle  was  delivered  to  Csesar  in  the  senate-house,  while  die 
senate  were  debating  about  the  punishing  of  Catiline*s  asaod" 
ates.  Cato,  supposing  that  the  letter  was  from  one  of  the  coin 
pirators,  insisted  on  its  being  publicly  read.  Upon  this,  Caesar 
gave  it  to  Cato,  who  having  read  it,  returned  it,  saying,  **  Take 
it,  drunkard !" 

BRABO,  an  illustrious  Roman,  kinsman  to  Julius  Caesari 
came  with  him  to  Gaul,  and  gave  his  name  to  Brabant*  These 
is  a  ridiculous  story  of  a  giant,  where  now  stands  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  whom  Brabo  overthrew,  and,  as  the  reward  of  Us 
cruelty,  cut  off  his  two  hands.  They  show,  at  the  gate  of  Ant- 
werp, some  remains  of  his  fortress  and  bones. 

MAMURRA,  a  Roman  knight,  and  native  of  Forauum, 
acquired  vast  riches  in  Gaul,  whither  he  accompanied  Caesar 
as  prarfectusfabrumy  master  of  the  workmen  and  works.  He 
spent  them  as  profusely ;  nothing  could  be  more  sumptuous 
than  his  palace  at  Rome,  upon  mount  Ccelius.  Catullus  wrote 
very  keen  verses  against  the  rapines  of  Mamurra,  and  the  de- 
bauched familiarity  between  him  and  Julius  Caesar. 

BASSUS  VENTIDIUS,  a  Roman  of  mean  birth,  became 
so  famous  in  the  army,  first  under  Julius  Caesar,  and  then  m- 
der  Marc  Antony,  that  he  rose  to  all  the  great  offices  (rftbe 
commonwealth ;  for  he  was  tribune  of  the  people,  praetor,  Ugh- 
priest,  and  at  last  consul.  He  defeated  the  Parthians  thnce, 
triumphed,  and  after  his  death  was  buried  honourably. 

C.  ASINIUS  POLLIO,  an  eminent  Roman,  wae  bom 
about  the  year  B.  C.  86.  Although  he  was  descended  from  an 
obscure  family,  he  raised  himself  by  his  merit,  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  sti^e.  He  was  consul  with  Domitius  Calvinus,  in 
the  year  B.  C.  40 ;  triumphed  over  the  Dalmatians,  and  per- 
formed much  important  service  to  Antony  in  the  di^  wars- 
After  this,  he  was  regarded  as  a  friend  by  Augustus,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  his  tiaie. 
He  obtained  celebrity  as  a  literary  character,  ranked  very  huh 
as  an  orator,  and  composed  a  history  of  hb  own  times.  Euh 
race  addresses  to  Potiio  the  first  ode  of  his  second  book,  and 
begins  with  an  allusion  to  his  intended  history  of  the  ArSL  wan. 
Virgil  also,  in  his  third  eclogue,  records  his  gratitude  to  Pdfio 
as  the  favourer  of  the  muse,  and  to  him  he  inscribes  tliue  femrtk 
eclogue.  Pollio  was  a  severe  and  jealous  critic,  and  some  of 
his  strictures  are  recorded  upon  the  writings  of  Livy,  Safiost, 
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Cbtar,  and  Cietro.  TodigwdkMniedd<»r]rofdi6lattmr«he 
Vtti  exceedingly  inimiol  His  own  ttylQ  it  xqireaented  by 
Quintiliai)»  as  studied,  weigbtyt  end  expressive,  out  henhand 
abrupt,  and  approaobing  mort  to  tbat  of  tibe  eariier  wxiftersi 
than  to  the  polish  and  aweetoeas  of  Qeero  and  his  contem^ 
mriest  Pouio  was  a  man  of  extMisive  erudition  and  great  m* 
dttstry.  He  wrote  a  narratiTe  of  Roman  afiairs;  a  Gr^sian  his- 
tory I  and  bkewise  composed  tragedies  in  the  Ghreek  lanmage- 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  founded  a  library  in  Rome 
lor  the  public  use,  to  which  landable  purpose  he  devoted  the 
apoils  he  had  taken  in  war*  Of  his  writings  nothing  remain, 
excepting  a  few  passages  quoted  by  other  authors.  He  died 
about  the  year  A.  D.  4» 

MARC  ANTONY,  the  triumvir,  grandson  to  Marc  Antony 
the  oratoTs  was  hand  some  in  his  youth ;  for  which  he  was  greatbr 
bdoved  by  Curio  a  senator ;  whoi  by  cairviiu;  him  about  in  afi 
bis  debaucheries,  made  him  contract  sudbi^  heavy  debts,  that 
bis  own  jGither  forbade  him  his  house*  Curio  however,  waa  ao 
ffeneroua  as  to  bail  him  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  ou^  Curio  took  CsMur's  part,  and 
prevailed  with  Antony  to  do  the  same;  for  which  he  was 
made  a  tribune  of  the  peoj^  and  in  that  office  did  Csssar  great 
service.  Csesar,  having  made  himself  master  of  Rom^  gave 
Antony  the  government  of  Italy  $  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Csssar  confided  so  much  in  him,  that  he  gave  him  the  ccuamand 
of  the  left  wing  of  his  army,  whilst  he  himself  led  die  right. 
After  Caesar  was  made  dictator,  he  made  Antony  general  of  the 
horse,  in  which  station  he  exerted  hb  power  with  the  utmost 
violence.  He  was  made  consul,  when  Caesar  enjoyed  that  ho- 
nour for  the  fifth  and  last  time.  On  Csesar^s  death,  he  ha- 
rangued the  populace  with  great  art,  and  raised  their  fiiry 
against  his  murderer ;  flattering  himself,  that  he  should  easily 
get  into  the  place  which  Csesar  had  filled ;  but  his  haughty 
behaviour  made  him  lose  all  the  advantages  his  afiected  conr 
cem  for  Caesar  had  gained  him.  His  ill  treatment  of  Octa- 
vianua^  and  quarrel  with  him  produced  another  civil  war ;  which 
ended  in  an  accommodation  between  him,  Octavianus,  and  Le- 
pidus,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Rome.  They  agreed  to  share  the 
supreme  ]>ower  among  th^n ;  and  many  of  tne  most  illustrious 
Romans  were  sacrificed  by  proscription,  to  conent  this  bloody 
league,  which  is  known  by  tne  name  of  the  sec<md  triumvirate. 
Bat  the  triumvirs  were  too  ambitious,  and  hated  one  another 
too  much,  to  be  long  united.  Antony  went  into  Asia  to  raise 
aaoney  for  his  soldiers;  during  his  absence,  Fulvia  his  wife 
quairelled  with  OctavianuA.  When  Antony  was  in  Aflia»  in- 
dulging himself  in  all  manner  of  luxury,  the  famous  Cleopatra 
inspired  him  with  the  most  violent  passion.  Hearing  <h  the 
quarrel  of  Fulvia  and  Octavianiia,  and  finding  Octavianna  was 
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become  publicly  his  enemy,  Antony  entered  into  a 
with  Sextus  Pompius,  who  was  still  master  of  Sic3y.  He  thai 
went  into  Italy,  to  fight  Octavianus ;  but  Fulm,  who  had  beeB 
the  promoter  of  this  war,  dying,  Octavianus  and  Antony  euMti 
an  agreement.  One  of  the  conditions  of  this  new  peace  wat^  thai 
they  should  attack  Pompey,  though  the  former  had  htefyaaie 
an  alliance  with  him.  Ajitonv  then  married  Octavia,  rirter 
to  Octavianus,  as  a  pledge  of  their  renewed  firienddiip ;  hot  W^ 
turned  soon  after  to  nis  beloved  Cleopatra,  and  livea  widihcr 
in  Alexandria.  Octavianus  took  hold  of  this  pretence  to  n 
against  him  and  begin  the  war  amin.  At  last,  they 
in  a  sea  fight  at  Actium,  in  which  Octavianus  gained  a< 
victory.  Antony,  having  reason  to  think  himself  betrayed  by 
Cleopatra  herself,  fell  into  utter  despair.  He  first  mdied  to 
Cleopatra's  palace,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  her,  wUdi 
she  eluded  by  flight.  Resolved  upon  death,  he  then  ealel 
upon  his  faithful  servant  Eros,  to  perform  his  pnmiae  of  Idt 
ing  him  when  should  require  it.  Eros,  pretenaing  to  coaifk 
desired  him  to  turn  away  his  face,  and  then  staolied  hnaidl^ 
and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Animated  Iw  this  example  of  j 
tionate  heroism,  Antony  then  threw  lumself  upon  hia  m 
The  wound  was  not  immediately  mortal ;  and,  aesiiu^  to 
a  last  farewell  of  Cleopatra,  he  was  carried  to  the  bottom  of  At 
tower  where  that  queen  had  taken  reiuge  firoin  his  fury,  and 
drawn  up  to  her  by  ropes,  she  assisting  her  women  in  the 
Here,  after  many  expressions  of  tenderness,  and  much  Vai 
advice,  he  expired  in  her  arms,  in  the  fiiW-sixth  year  of  Hi 
age,  B.  C.  30.  His  body  was  most  magnificently  interred  hv 
Cleopatra ;  but  at  Kome  his  statues  were  thrown  dowl^  ml 
his  memory  declared  infamous. 

Antony  left  seven  children  by  his  three  wives,  for  he  bad 
lawftilly  married  Cleopatra  after  his  divorce  firom  Octavia ; 
sons  by  Fulvia;  two  daughters  by  Octavia;  and  two 
a  daughter  by  Cleopatra.  Octavia  took  the  most  _ 
of  her  step-children,  and  brought  up  with  her,  his  dragfater  by 
Cleopatra,  whom  she  married  to  Juba,  king  of 
Her  own  two  daughters,  by  their  alliances,  gave  three 
rors  to  Rome. 

The  romantic  cast  of  Antony's  character  and  adventom  bm 
rendered  him  a  more  conspicuous  object  in  the  Vecordaof  &M^ 
than  his  endowments  could  of  themselves  have  done.  Widi 
some  splendid  qualities,  he  had  neither  strength  of  undentaad* 
ing,  nor  vigour  of  mind  sufficient  to  rank  him  amoim  gmst 
men.  Still  less  can  he  class  among  good  men ;  linoe,  beaUm 
his  unbounded  love  of  pleasure,  he  was  always  onprmcmMi 
and  often  cruel,  and  mean.  Yet  few  men  have  been  man 
warmly  beloved  by  then-  friends  and  partisans;  and  maimer 
his  actions  displayed  a  generosity  of  disposition,  whidl 
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f  above  his  more  prudent  rival,  the  cool  and  crafty 

_VlA,  wife  to  Marti  Antony,  who  married  twice  before; 
0  Clo«liu3,  the  f;reat  enemy  of  Cicero ;  secondly,  to  Curio, 
ru  killed  in  Africa,  fighting  on  Cesar's  side,  before  the 
;  of  Pharsalia.  After  tlie  victory  gained  at  Philipiii  by 
OctaNHUs  tfnd  Antony,  the  Utter  went  into  Asia  to  settle  tlic 
a£ikirs  of  tlie  east,  and  Octavius  returned  to  Rome,  where, 
happening  to  quarrel  with  Fulvia,  she  took  arms  against  hiui ; 
BOU  was  not  satisfied  with  retiring  to  Praneet*?,  with  the  senators 
of  ber  party,  but  armed  herself  in  person,  gave  the  word  to  the 
soldiers,  and  harangued  with  them. 

"  She  was  a  woman,"  says  Plutarch,  "  not  bom  for  spinning 
or  houiiewifery,  nor  one  that  could  be  content  with  the  power 
of  ruhng  a  private  husband ;  but  a  lady  capable  of  advising  a 
magistralo,  ;uid  of  ruling  the  general  of  an  army,  so  that  Cleo- 
patra bad  great  obligations  to  her,  for  having  taught  Aniony  to 
l>e  obedienL."  Antony,  however,  upbraided  her  so  btttirrly 
for  entering  mto  this  war,  that  she  went  into  Greece,  where  iihe 
contracted  a  disease  through  the  violence  of  her  anger,  of 
which  s\m  died.  During  the  massacres  committed  by  the  tri- 
umvirate on  the  great  and  leading  men  of  the  city,  in  which  her 
husband  was  a  principal  actor,  Fulvia  assisted  him  to  the  ut- 
most of  her  power.  She  put  several  persons  to  death  of  her 
own  accord,  to  gratify  either  her  avarice  or  revenge.  Antony 
cuued  the  heads  of  the  principal  to  be  set  on  a  table  before 
bin),  that  he  might  feast  his  eyes  witli  the  sight.  Amongst 
them  was  that  of  Cicero,  which  he  ordered  to  be  fixed  to  the  ros- 
trum, where  thai  great  orator  had  so  often  gloriously  defended 
his  country ;  hut  hrst,  Fulvia  took  the  head,  spat  upon  it,  and 
placing  it  on  her  lap,  drew  out  the  tongue,  which  she  pierced 
wiUl  her  bodkin,  ullering  all  the  wlule  the  most  opprobrious 
language.  "  Behuki,"  says  Mr.  Bayle,  "'  a  woman  of  strange 
apecies.  Tliere  ure  some  villains  whom  we  are  almost  forced 
la  admire,  bL-LMiise  they  show  a  certain  greatness  of  soul  in  their 
crimes;  here  i';  nutJiing  to  be  seen  but  brutality,  baseness,  and 
cuwardice,  and  one  cannot  help  conceiving  an  indignation  full 
of  contempt." 

CLIiOPATRA,  a  very  celebrated  woman,  who  is  uitro- 
duced  at  this  place  in  consequence  of  her  connection  with  Cwitar 
and  Antony,  was  tldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of 
Cgypl.  On  his  deatli,  B.  C.  51,  he  left  his  cmwn  to  her,  tlien 
only  seventeen  years  old,  in  conjunction  with  her  brother  Pto- 
lemy, directing  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  tliat  family, 
to  be  joined  m  nuirriage.  The  ministers  of  young  Ptolemy, 
however,  deprived  Cleopatra  of  her  share  in  the  royalty,  and 
bwiiahed  her  Horn  the  kingdom.  She  retired  to  hyria,  and 
HiiKd  on  army,  with  which  she  approached  the  Kgyptian  fmn* 
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tiers.    This  was  during  the  civil  war  between  Cmwt  «al  P( 

?ey>  and  the  latter  having  fled  to  Egypt,  after  hit  dafeit  iC 
liarsalia,  was  assassinated  by  the  contrivance  of  Plolan/s 
ministers.  Csesar  soon  arrived  at  Alexandria/  and  took  eogni* 
zance  of  the  disputes  between  Cleopatra  and  her  bfotker,  atn* 
presentative  of  the  Roman  people,  who  had  been  appoiBlBl 
guardians  of  the  crown  by  the  testament  of  their  father.  HCK 
Cleopatra  began  to  essay  the  power  of  those  channa  which  di^ 
tinguished  her  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  and  proved  the  imln- 
ment  of  enslaving  to  ner  dominion  some  of  the  moat  diatiiMnA- 
ed  characters  of  her  time.  At  a  private  interview  with  CsHisr, 
which  continued  the  whole  night,  she  sp  impressed  him  widi 
the  justice  of  her  cause,  that  he  made  a  decree  in  her  Ikvoar. 
The  AIe>candrian  war  which  followed,  equally  injured  the  ftsM 
and  endangered  the  life  of  Csssar.  It  ended,  however,  fat  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Egyptians,  whose  young  king  was 
in  the  Nile.  Csesar  then  caused  Cleopatra  to  many  a  ^ 
brother,  named  also  Ptolemy,  who  being  a  mere  bo^»  eodU 
only  contribute  his  name  to  the  joint  sovereigntj.  Thia  mafen 
statesman  and  warrior,  who  had  almost  forgot  ambition  Ibrlotib 
at  length  tore  himself  from  Cleopatra,  who  had  bore  hna  a  ssi^ 
named  CsBsarion,  and  followed  his  fate  at  Rome.  After  his  §h 
parture,  Cleopatra  reigned  unmolested,  and  when  her  hnsksil 
and  brother  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  the  age  of  aHl^ 
rity,  she  poisoned  him,  and  thenceforth  reigned  sofe  aumw|i 
of  the  Egyptian  throne.  She  displayed  her  r^ard  lor  the 
niory  of  Csesar,  by  refusing  to  join  the  party  of  tfie 
though  threatened  by  Cassius  ;  and  she  sailed  with  a  fleet  te  As 
assistance  of  the  triumvirs,  but  was  obliged  by  a  storm  to 
to  Egypt.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Antony  vhkei 
in  order  to  pillage  and  settle  that  wealthy  provinoe.  On 
pretext  that  Cleopatra,  or  some  of  her  commandera,  had 
nished  Cassius  witli  some  supplies,  he  summoned  her  to 
before  him,  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia.  Cleopatra  prepared 
interview  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  character  of  the  gob 
and  to  the  state  of  a  young  and  beautiful  eastern  qni 
with  money,  and  magnificent  presents  of  all  dcacriptioBMb 
sailed  with  her  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus ;  and  her  se^ 
age  along  that  river  has  furnished  a  subject  for  the  hm 
descriptions  of  poets  and  historians.  The  fdlowing  ia 
8peare*s  description  of  it,  imitated  from  Plutarch. 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bumish'd  throne 
Burnt  on  the  waves ;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them ;  the 
Which  to  the  tune  o£  flutes  kept  stroke-— 
"  '    -  For  her  own 
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It  bfggu'd  all  ilcscription  ;  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  cloth  of  gold,  of  tiasue 

■ —  ■     ■  On  each  side  ber 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  uniling  Cupidi, 
With  divers  colour'd  fana,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  U)c  delicaLe  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 


Al  the  helm 


A  Heemin^'  Mermaid  atecra;  the  silver  tackles  ^ 

Swell  will)  the  touches  of  those  flower -toft  hnml*,  j 

Thai  yarcly  frame  the  office.     From  the  bar^ 

A  strong  invisible  perfume  bits  the  sense 

Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cast  * 

Her  people  out  upon  her;  and  Antony 

Enthron'd  i'  ih'  market-place^  did  sit  alone. 

"he  consequence  of  tliia  studied  and  voluptuotw  presrnta* 
,  was  such  as  she  expected.  Antony  bpcainc  her  captive, 
Uie  impression  she  made  by  her  elegance  and  nplcndour, 
MCtired  and  imprnved  by  the  durable^hanns  of  her  society. 
«r  beauty,"  says  Plutarch,  "  was  neither  transcendant  nor 
and  rivalry,  but  it  derived  force  from  her  wit,  and  from  a 
insling  miiniier,  which  was  absolutely  irresistible.  Her  voice 
<Mightfully  tiielo(1iou!>,  and  was  capable  of  aU  the  variety 
nodulation  belon^'inc;  to  a  musical  instrument.  She  epoke 
t  laniniacei^,  and  seldom  employed  an  interpreter  in  her  an- 
ntafOTGifin  iiinliassndors.  Sheherself  gave  audience  to  the 
iopians,  tliv  'I'rojilodytes,  the  Hebrews,  Arabians,  Syrians, 
le«,  and  riirilHiins.  She  could  ci.iult.o  on  M  i..y,c-,  .;i-ave 
gtv,  and  coidd  put  on  any  humour,  according  to  the  pur- 
I  of  the  moment,"  Oiscovering  that  Antony  had  a  coarse- 
I  of  taste,  contritctod  from  his  jnilitary  habits,  she  frequently 
need  the  sportive  nnd  hoydenish  character,  and  gamed, 
ied,  raked,  and  drank  with  him.  She  continually  planned 
'  atxaea  for  bi^  inuuscment,  and  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  all 
decorums  of  m'\  and  rank,  in  order  to  suit  herself  to  his 
itod  inclinations.  Habitually  she  vras  luxurious,  and  bound- 
ly  profuse.  Her  temper  was  imperious  and  cruel,  and  she 
wd  her  influence  over  Antony  to  the  worst  piu-poses.  At 
Mqncfit,  her  yoiin;;cr  sister  was  assassinated ;  ana  she  scru- 
I  ao  act  of  injustice  for  the  aggrandizement  of  her  domi- 
M,  After  Antony  had  spent  a  winter  with  her,  in  Alexan- 
^  ht  went  to  Italy,  where  he  married  Octavia.  Cleopatra's 
PM,  however,  drew  him  back  to  Egypt ;  and  when  he  bad 
■aeded  on  his  expedition  against  Parmia,  he  sent  for  her  into 
li^  where  she  rendered  him  odious  by  the  cruelties  and  op- 
wiom  ahe  urged  him  to  practise.  After  bis  return,  he  be- 
MA-'lipon  her  many  provinces,  by  which  he  incurred  the 
'fimmn  of  the  Aoman  people.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
'*~^    ~  1  Antony  and  Octavianus,  Cleopatra  accompanied 
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Antony,  and  she  added  a  iSeet  of  sixty  sliips  to  his  tiavy.  It 
was  by  her  persuasion  that  the  deciding  battle  was  fought  by 
sea,  at  Actium.  She  commanded  her  own  fleet  in  the  emjpige- 
ment,  but  her  courage  was  not  equal  to  the  conflict.  BeSote 
the  danger  reached  her  she  fled,  and  was  followed  by  her  whole 
squadron ;  and  the  infatuated  Antony,  ''  whose  heart  was  to 
her  rudder  tied  by  the  string/'  steered  after  her,  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  his  name/ and  ruin  of  his  hopes.  The  conduct  of 
Cleopatra,  after  this  period,  appears  to  have  been  perpetually 
wavering  between  remaining  attachment  to  Antony,  and  care 
of  her  own  interest.  Returning  to  Alexandria,  she  put  all  to 
death  whom  she  suspected  of  disaffection  to  her ;  and  she  un- 
dertook the  extraordinary  project  of  drawing  her  ships  acrois 
the  bthmus  of  Suez,  into  the  Red  Sea,  in  oraer  to  convey  her- 
self and  treasures  into  some  remote  land,  in  case  of  being  ex- 
pelled from  Egypt,  but  the  ships  fell  into  the  hands  (^  tbe 
Arabs,  who  destroyed  them.  By  her  lurts  she  was  reconciled 
to  Antony,  who  felt  a^deep  remorse  for  his  unmanly  subjectian 
to  her,  and  began  to  suspect  her  fidelity;  and  they  pursued 
their  voluptuous  course  of  life  until  the  approach  of  Octavi- 
anus.  She  joined  Antony  in  a  public  attempt  to  treat  with  the 
victor,  at  the  same  time  giving  her  ambassadors  private  inatmo- 
tions  for  negociating  with  him  separately.  Hoping  to  secure 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  herseli'  and  ner  children,  she  pro* 
mised  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Octavianus,  and  as  a  pledge 
for  the  performance  she  delivered  up  to  him  die  important  aty 
of  Pelusium.  By  way  of  security  against  any  sudden  dai^ger, 
she  caused  the  most  valuable  part  of  her  property  to  be  remov- 
ed to  a  high  tower  which  she  had  erected  near  the  temple  of 
Isis,  and  she  conveyed  thither  a  quantity  of  aromatic  woods  and 
combustibles,  under  the  pretext  of  consuming  herself  and  her 
riches  in  a  funeral  pile,  should  the  enemy  take  possession  of 
Alexandria.  Thus  she  lulled  the  suspicions  of  Aiitony,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  kept  Octavianus  in  respect,  through  fear 
of  losing  her  person  and  treasures,  with  which  he  greatly  de- 
sired to  decorate  his  triumph. 

After  the  last  defeat  of  Antony,  she  retired  into  her  tower, 
and  shut  herself  up ;  and  when  he  gave  himself  the  mortal  stalv 
he  was  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  drawn  up  by  Cleo- 
patra and  her  women.  A  most  tender  scene  ensued,  in  whidb 
her  feelings  were  sincere,  and  her  lover  expired  in  her  arms. 
It  appears  that  she  did  not  form  any  resolution  of  dyiiu[  with 
him,  but  rather  that  she  reserved  a  voluntary  death  as  the  last 
expedient  for  avoiding  the  disgrace  of  a  triumph.  When  Pro- 
culeius  surprised  her  m  the  tower,  she  attempted  to  put  an  c»l 
to  her  life,  but  he  prevented  the  stroke.  She  was  suffered  to 
deposit  the  body  of  Antony,  which  she  performed  in  a  veiy 
•^lagnificcnt  manner.      She  aiterwards  attempted  to  captivals 
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Octavlanusy  but  either  the  decay  of  her  chamifly  or  diecoldiiess 
of  his  temper,  rendered  the  deriffn  abortive.  She  'had,  how- 
ever, secretly  guned  the  heart  or  Cornelius  Dolabella,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Octavianusi  who  gave  her  secret  intelligence  of 
the  intentions  of  the  conqueror.  When  she  was  informed  by 
him  that  orders  were  given  for  her  embarking  for  Rome,  she 
resolved  to  detroy  herself.  The  poison  of  a  small  serpent  called 
an  asp,  which  is  said  to  induce  a  kind  of  lethargy  without  pain, 
was  the  fatal  application ;  and  the  guards  who  were  sent  to  se- 
cure her  person,  found  her  lying  dead  on  a  golden  couch, 
dressed  in  ner  royal  robes,  with  one  of  the  women  dead  at  her 
feet,  and  another  just  expiring.  The  victor,  though  disap- 
pointed, buried  her  with  great  magnificence,  and  laid  her  in  tne 
same  tomb  with  Antony.  She  was  in  her  thirty-ninth  year^  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  and  she  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by 
Antony,  besides  her  son  by  Caroar,  whom  Octavianus  put  to 
death  as  a  kind  of  rival  in- his  inheritance.  With  her  termi- 
nated the  family  of  Ptolemy  Lams,  and  the  monarchy  of  Egypt, 
which  thenceforth  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Koman  pro- 
vince. Cleopatra  was  an  object  of  great  dread  and  abhorrence 
to  the  Roman  people,  who  detested  her  as  the  cause  of  An- 
tony's divorce  from  Octavia,  and  of  the  subsequent  civil  war, 
and  apprehended  that  her  lover,  if  victorious,  would  brim  her 
as  his  wife  and  queen,  to  Rome.  Virffil,  in  his  prophetic  skeUJi 
of  the  battle  of  Actium,  speaks  of  the  **  JEgy^ptia,  conjux,**  as 
a  species  of  abomination ;  and  Horace  has  lert  an  ode  expressly 
on  tier  death,  in  which  he  triumphs  over  her  fate  as  that  of  the 
most  inveterate  foe  of  Rome,  who  "  meditated  the  ruin  of  the 
capitol,  and  destruction  to  the  empire.**  It  is  indeed  said,  that 
it  was  her  usual  oath,  "  So  may  I  give  law  in  the  capitol,"  and 
her  schemes  of  ambition  seem  to  liave  been  as  immoderate  as 
her  propensity  to  pleasure. 

OCTAVIA,  a  Roman  lady,  distinguished  for  her  virtues  and 
accomplishments,  was  the  daughter  of  Caius  Octavius,  the  father 
of  the  emperor  Augustus.  Suetonius  indeed  says,  she  had  the 
same  mother  with  that  emperor,  but  according  to  Plutarch,  she 
vras  the  daughter  of  a  fonner  wife  of  Octavius.  She  was  ac- 
cordingly either  sister  or  half-sister  to  the  emperor.  She  was 
first  married  to  Claudius  Marccllus,  by  whom  she  had  two 
children  before  his  death,  which  happened  a  little  after  the  war 
of  Persia,  when  she  was  pregnant  of  a  third  child.  After  this, 
she  married  the  triumvir  Marc  Antony,  as  the  medium  of  re- 
conciliation between  him  and  her  brother.  Antony  had  prcviondy 
to  this  been  captivated  by  tlic  allurements  of  Cleopatra,  but  the 
merits  of  Octavia  appeared  to  make  a  proper  impression  upon 
lum,  and  he  passed  some  time  in  conjugal  union  with  her,  du- 
ring  which  she  bore  him  two  daughters.  She  accompanied 
him  into  Greece,  and  had  a  second  opportunity  of  restoring 
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concord  between  her  husband  and'  brother.  She  letumed  to 
Rome,  while  Antony  went  into  the  east;  then  it  was,  nyt 
Plutarch,  "  that  the  worst  of  all  diseases,  the  love  of  Ckno- 
patra,  which  had  Iain  dormant  in  his  breast,  and  seemed  to 
have  given  place  to  the  temperate  duties  of  life,  upon  his  ap- 
proach to  S}Tia,  gathered  strength,  and  broke  out  into  a  flame ;" 
he  had  another  inter\dcw  with  her,  which  rivetted  his  fetter8» 
and  sealed  his  fate.  Octavia  was  soon  apprized  of  his  infidelity, 
but  determining  he  should  have  no  pretence  for  his  misconduict, 
resolved  to  omit  no  duty  that  became  her  situation  as  his  wife ; 
she  collected  considerable  supplies  for  the  war,  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  sailed  with  them  to  Athens.  Here  she  received 
the  mortifying  and  distressing  orders  to  advance  no  fiuther. 
Despairing  now  of  a  renewal  of  his  affection,  she  returned  to 
Rome.  Augustus,  extremely  enraged  at  this  treatment  of  a 
beloved  sister,  wished  to  persuade  her  to  retire  from  the  world. 
But  she  refused  to  quit  her  husband's  house,  andpreservinff  the 
dignity  of  her  station,  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her 
children,  bestowing  no  less  care  on  those  of  Antony  by  Fulvia, 
than  she  did  upon  her  own.  She  readily  and  tiberauy  enter- 
tained all  her  husband's  friends  who  were  sent  to  Rome  on  busi- 
ness, and  used  her  best  endeavours  to  promote  his  interest.  His 
attachment,  however,  to  Cleopatra  rendered  him  insensiUe  to 
her  kindness ;  he  solemnly  divorced  her,  and  married  Cleopa- 
tra. The  Roman  people  were  not  less  indignant  than  her 
brother  at  this  profligate  conduct,  which  Octavia  herseli^  we 
are  informed,  chiefly  lamented  on  this  account,  that  she  should 
become  one  of  the  causes  of  a  civil  war.  After  the  death  of 
her  unfeeling  husband,  she  even  undertook  the  care  of  his 
chilcben  by  Cleopatra,  and  married  the  daughter  to  Juba,  king 
of  Mauritania.  Her  own  son  Marcellus  hved  to  be  the  hope  at 
the  empire,  and  was  considered  as  the  heir  of  Auffustua,  hot 
his  untimely  death  threw  the  mother  into  a  state  of  dejection, 
bordering  upon  absolute  despair,  from  which  she  never  reco> 
vered.  The  effect  upon  her  of  Virgil's  beautifiil  lines,  in  the 
sixth  yEneid,  in  commemoration  of  that  lamented  youth,  is 
highly  characteristic  of  a  mother*s  feelings.  When  the  ^^ 
reciting  them  in  her  presence,  came  to  the  name  of  MarceDnSy 
so  artfully  suppressed  to  make  the  close  and  climax  of  the  pas- 
sage, Octavia  fainted  away.  On  her  recovery,  she  expressed 
her  gratitude  for  so  noble  an  effort  of  genius  consecrated  to 
her  sorrow,  by  a  most  munificent  recompence.  Octavia  sur- 
vived the  loss  of  her  beloved  son  about  twelve  years,  the  whole 
of  which  she  spent  in  mourning,  refusing  that  consolation  which 
her  other  children  were  capable  of  affording,  and  remauung  in 
darkness  and  solitude.  She  died  B.  C.  11,  and  very  extraor- 
dinary honours  were  paid  to  her  memory  by  her  brother  and 
the  senate. 
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JULIUS  ANTONY,  die  son  of  Mare  Antony,  was  oemol 
along  with  Paulus  Fabiiis  Mazimust  and  is  immortalized  Ivjr 
Horace,  who  addresses  the  second  ode  of  his  fourth  hook  to 


PTOLEMY,  a  son  of  Marc  Antony  by  Qeopatra,  whom  his 
fitther  made  governor  of  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  ail  the  territories 
of  Asia  Minor,  between  the  i£gean  sea  and  the  Euphrates. 

PTOLEMY,  a  son  of  Juba  king  of  Mauritania,  by  Cleo- 
patra Selene,  daughter  of  Marc  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  He 
succeeded  his  father,  but  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula. 

TIGELLIUS,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  who  became  the  favour- 
ite of  J«  Caesar,  of  Cleopatra,  and  Augustus,  by  his  mimicry 
and  facetiousness.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  melody  of  his 
▼oice,  yet  he  was  of  a  mean  and  ungenerous  dispositios^  and 
of  unpleasing  manners. 

LUCIUS  COjElNELIUS  THEOPHANES  BALBU8, 
was  bom  at  Cadiz,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  inl 
the  war  carried  on  by  the  Romans  in  Spain,  against  Sertoriua 
and  the  Lusitanians,  on  which  ao^unt  jPompey  gave  him  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  He  was  consul  in  die  seven  hun^. 
dred  and  fourteenth  year  of  Rome,  and  was  the  first  foreigner 
on  whom  that  dignity  was  conferred.  He  was  the  finend  of 
Pompey,  Csesar,  Crassus,  and  Cicero. 

CIMBER  METELLUS,  one  of  the  conspirators  uaiaal 
Juhus  Csesar.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  signal  to  attadE  audi 
murder  the  dictator  in  the  senate  house. 

C.  VERllES,  a  Roman  who  governed  the  province  of  Si- 
cily as  pra3tor.  The  oppression  and  rapine  of  which  he  waa 
guilty  while  in  office,  so  offended  the  Sicilians,  that  they 
brought  an  accusation  against  him  before  the  Roman  senate. 
Cicero  undertook  the  cause  of  the  Sicilians,  and  pronounced 
those  celebrated  orations  which  are  still  extant.  Yerres  was 
defended  by  Ilortensius,  but  as  he  despaired  of  the  success  of 
his  defence,  he  left  Rome  without  waiting  for  his  sentence,  and 
Uved  in  great  affluence  in  one  of  the  provinces.  He  was  at 
last  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  about  twenty- 
six  vears  after  his  voluntary  exile  from  the  capital. 

TITUS  POxMPONIUS  ATTICUS,  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular characters  of  ancient  Rome.  He  managed  himself  with 
such  address,  that,  he  preserved  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all 
parties.  He  sent  money  to  the  younger  Marius,  and  yet  he  was 
a  favourite  with  Sylla.  He  pleased  Caesar,  without  offendinff 
Pompey.  He  sent  supplies  to  Brutus,  while  he  was  doing  kind 
offices  to  Antony.  His  strict  friendship  with  Cicero  did  not 
hinder  Iiim  from  having  great  intimacy  with  Hortensius,  and 
in  the  contests  between  Antony  and  Augustus,  he  preserved 
the  regard  of  both.  The  contests  at  Rome  between  the  par- 
ties of  Sylla  and  Marius,  however  induced  him  lo  xetore  idi 
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Athens,  where  he  gained  the  afiection  of  the  Athemans  so 
much,  that  the  day  he  left  them,  was  a  day  of  mourning.  He 
was  very  fond  of  learning,  and  kept  several  librarians  and  rea- 
ders. He  might  have  obtained  the  most  considerable  posts  in 
the  republic;  but  chose  rather  not  to  interfere,  because  in  the 
corruption  and  faction  which  then  prevailed,  he  could  not  dis- 
charge them  according  to  the  laws.  He  wrote  annals,  which 
Cicero  praises,  as  having  been  of  great  use  to  him*  He  mar- 
ried his  daughter  to  Agrippa;  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven. 

MARCUS  JUNIUS  BRUTUS,  an  iUustrious  Roman,  dc- 
rived  his  name  and  descent,  as  some  have  said,  as  well  as  hb 
spirit,  from  J.  L.  Brutus.  However  this  may  be,  M«  J.  Bru- 
tus was  the  son  of  a  senator  of  the  same  name,  who  belonged 
to  the  party  of  Marius,  and  who  was  put  to  death  for  his  seve- 
rities by  Pompey,  at  the  surrender  of  Mutina.  His  mother  was 
Servilia,  the  sister  of  Cato,  who  disgraced  herself  by  her  con- 
nection with  Coisar,  which  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  tnat  Brutus 
was  his  natural  son.  But  as  he  was  no  more  than  fifteen  years 
younger  than  Caesar  himself;  this  circiunstance  fully  con- 
futes the  vulgar  story  of  his  bein^  commonly  believed  to  be 
Csesar^s  son.  As  Brutus  lost  his  father,  when  he  was  young, 
the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  his  uncle  Cato;  under 
whose  direction  it  was  conducted  on  that  liberal  plan  which 
prevailed  among  the  Romans  of  distinction,  after  their  connec- 
tion with  Greece.  He  studied  the  language  and  philoso{Ay  of 
that  country ;  and  he  acquired  by  means  of  his  natural  talents 
and  sedulous  application,  a  distinguished  reputation  for  elo- 
quence. At  the  bar  and  in  private  assemblies  his  rhetorical 
powers  were  exercised ;  he  pleaded  several  causes  of  great  im- 

I)ortance,  and  he  was  allowed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  and 
earned  of  all  the  young  men  of  rank  and  fiunily  at  me  period 
in  which  he  hved.  His  manner  of  speaking  was  correct,  ele- 
gant, and  judicious;  though  he  wanted  that  force  and  copious- 
ness, which  are  required  in  a  consummate  orator.  But  he  was 
principally  delighted  with  the  study  of  philosopy,  in  which, 
though  he  possessed  himself  a  disciple  of  the  moderate  sect  of 
the  old  academy,  he  nevertheless,  from  a  certain  pride  and  gra- 
vity of  temper,  and  from  a  deference  to  the  example  of  Cmto, 
affected  the  severity  of  the  Stoic.  His  disposition,  however, 
which  was  mild,  gentle,  and  compassionate,  was  incompatible 
with  this  system;  and  he  was  often  constrained,  by  the  tender- 
ness of  his  nature,  to  confute  the  rigour  of  his  principles.  On 
the  doctrines  of  the  philosophy  which  he  had  adopted,  he 
wrote  some  treatises,  and  he  transftised  both  the  language  and 
sentiments  of  his  sect  into  Latin.  His  accomplishments  as  a 
scholar  and  an  orator  are  sufficiently  attested  by  Cicero,  who 
has  done  him  the  honour  of  introducing  him  as  one  of  his 
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speakers  in  )u3  dialogue  "De  Claris  Oratoribiu,"  find  addrest* 
ed  to  him  liia  treatise  entitled  "  Orator."  Attached  to  Cato 
from  his  youth,  he  imbibed,  under  his  discipline,  an  ardent 
love  of  bberty  and  virtue;  and  having  accompanied  him  in  bis 
eitpeiUtion  to  Cyprus,  where  lit,-  was  employed  by  his  uncle, 
after  the  nnhapjiy  end  of  its  itinsj,  Ptolemy,  in  securing  the 
royal  treasures  for  the  public.  This  commission  he  executed 
to  tlie  satisfaction  of  bia  uncle;  snd  by  marrying  his  daughter 
Porcia,  lie  formed  a  closer  alliance  with  this  venerable  patriot; 
and  was  led  to  make  him  the  model  of  his  public  Conduct.  Ao- 
cordiiigly,  after  his  example,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Cfesar  and  Pompey,  he  joined  the  party  of  the  latter; 
altiioiigh  he  had  reason  to  resent  his  conduct  for  the  murder  ' 
of  bis  father;  and  Cffisar's  familiarity  with  his  mother  induced 
him  to  manifest  Ids  partiality  in  favour  of  her  son.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  in  which  Brutus  was  engaged  on  the  side  of 
Pompey.  Cipsar  gave  special  orders  to  find  out  and  preserve  htm 
unhurt;  ami  after  this  battle,  which  terminated  the  republic,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  Cassar,  who  rejoiced  in  his  safety,  and 
immediately  received  him  into  favour,  tealilying  his  regard  for 
him  by  pardoning  his  friend  Cassius  at  his  intercession.  Cxaa 
entrusted  him  with  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  after- 
wards nominated  him  pnetor  of  Rome.  Notwithstanding  Ae 
latitude  and  respect  he  was  thus  Induced  to  entertain  for  Ceesar, 
he  was  alarmed  by  his  nsurped  dominion,  and  a  view  of  the  de- 
graded state,  into  which  his  country  was  reduced  by  the  viola- 
tion of  the  lawi  and  ronstitution,  excited  a  disgust  which  no 
favours  could  compensate.  At  the  same  time,  Cassiua,  who 
had  married  his  sister,  was  assiduous  in  endeaTouriog  to  kindle 
the  6ame  of  patriotism  in  his  breast.  He  caused  the  name  of 
his  supposed  ancestor,  Junius  Brutus,  to  be  sounded  in  hra 
ears;  and  led  him  to  believe  that  the  Romans  expected  his  as- 
suming the  hereditary  ofHce  of  rescuing  them  from  a  tymtit. 
These  arguments  at  length  prevailed,  and  Brutus  agreed  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  conspiracy  against  Cssar's  life.  His  charac- 
ter induced  several  other  eminent  citizens  to  join  in  the  design ; 
and  they  resolved  to  execute  it  on  the  ides  of  March,  March 
fifteenth,  B.  C.  44.  It  is  said,  that  when  Csesar  saw  his  be- 
loved Brutus  among  the  conspirators,  with  his  dagger  drawn 
against  him,  he  desisted  from  any  fardier  self-defence,  wrapped 
hu  head  in  his  mantle,  and  surrendered  himself  to  his  sue. 
Averse  from  needless  efllision  of  blood,  Brutus,  by  impoHtie 
forbearance,  permitted  Antony  to  escape;  and  by  readiness  to 
acquiesce  in  the  reading  of  Caesar's  will,  and  by  the  poinpoiis 
■olemnities  of  his  ftineral,  he  furnished  Antony  with  a  pretence 
ef  exciting  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  reverence  f<»  hk  me- , 
mory,  and  a  detestation  against  nis  murderers,  in  coineqaenoe 
of  which  he  luid  his  party  were  obliged  to  secure  thdr  ttre*  by 
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retiiing  from  Koine  to  Antium.  Afterwardsi  ivfaen  Odsviap 
nus  joined  Antony,  and  they  concurred  in  usuming  the  Mms 
reign  power,  he  and  his  faithfiil  Porcia  quitted  Ituy,  mnd  Wfi 
sail  for  Athens.  I  lere  at  convenient  intervals,  he  renewed  Ae 
prosecution  of  his  philosophical  studies;  whilst  at  the  tune 
Ume  he  secretly  prepared  for  war,  and  sent  a  messenger  to 
Macedonia,  to  engage  the  Romans  of  that  province  in  die  putj 
of  the  republic,  and  to  faciUtate  his  admission  into  it  as  gover- 
nor for  the  senate.  Having  obtained  a  complete  supply  mmm, 
arms,  and  money,  he  marched  into  Macedonia;  and  gained 
possession  of  the  army,  and  of  the  person,  of  Caiius  tlie  bro- 
ther of  Antony,  who  had  been  deputed  to  seixe  DymdniBa 
and  AppoUonia. 

When  Octavianus  became  sole  master  of  Rome,  he  prcH 
ceeded  to  the  condemnation  of  all  who  had  been  conoemed  n 
the  murder  of  his  adopted  father;  and  the  names  of  Bnitttsaid 
Cassius  were  uiserted,  much  to  the  regret  and  grief  of  the  ptth 
pie,  in  the  bloody  roll  of  ])roscription.  They,  however,  weie  iC 
this  time  in  the  command  of  powerful  armies,  which  apccdij 
formed  a  junction  at  Smyrna.  Having  performed  some  sefMnle 
services  in  the  subjugation  of  those  maritime  powers,  the  Rbo* 
dians  and  Lydians,  they  met  again  at  Sardis;  and  determineito 
direct  their  march  to  the  straits  of  Hellespont,  in  order  tOfMH 
over  into  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  iwugieai  of 
Antony  and  Octavianus,  who  had  now  arrived  at  Maeedon. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  this  march  that  the  frightful  ajipaiitisiw 
recorded  by  Plutarch  and  other  historians,  presented  itsdf  to 
Brutus,  and  which  under  the  appellation  of  hb  evil  genios,  aa- 
nounccd  another  visit  to  him  at  l^hilippi.  Cassius  aacrihes  tUi 
phenomenon,  to  the  illusion  of  a  troubled  imagination,  ondtf 
the  influence  of  anxiety,  and  bodily  fatigue;  and  if  it  be  mf 
thing  more  than  an  idle  fabrication,  to  this  cause  it  may  be 
sonably  attributed.  On  the  plains  of  Philippi,  the  tm 
armies  assembled  for  the  decision  of  the  interesting  i 
Brutus  and  Cassius  having  settled  their  plan  of  conduct,  if  the 
issue  of  this  conflict  should  prove  unfavourable,  tliey  pvepani 
for  action.  In  the  first  battle  Brutus  defeated  Octaviamn^  bat 
in  the  ardour  of  the  contest  he  left  Cassius  unsupported* 
thus  occasioned  his  defeat  and  death.  This  event  he  _ 
ously  de])lored,  and  shedding  many  tears  over  the  body  of  Ui 
friend,  bewailed  the  loss  of  him  imder  the  honourable 
tion  of  ''the  last  of  the  Romans.'*  He  had  now  the  sole 
mand  of  a  numerous  and  mutinous  army;  which 
him  to  risk  another  engacrement,  having  first  pvt  to 
all  the  slaves  whom  he  had  made  prisoners,  and  han 
miscd  U)  his  soldiers,  in  case  of  victory,  the  pillage  of 
lonica  and  Lacedaemon.  In  the  second  battle,  die 
he  commanded,  routed  that  of  Octavianus, 
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feated  the  othtT,  committed  to  the  conduct  of  Cassiu.^':s  lieute- 
nant. But  insteAi)  of  pureuing  this  advantage  by  following 
the  fugitive*,  this  ex]>erienced  general  uviuled  himself  of  it,  by 
turning  round  on  the  i-ear  of  Brutus,  and  entirely  breaking  and 
diapersing  his  troops.  BrutUE  having  escaped  being  made  pri- 
soner by  the  heroic  friendship  of  Lucilius,  who  surrendered 
himself  under  the  name  of  Brutus,  and  who  was  generously 
saved  by  Antony  after  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  fled  with  a 
few  friends  to  a  retired  valley,  where  he  spent  an  anxious  night. 
With  the  returning  dawn,  he  perceived  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  and  conjured  some  of  his  domestics  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  upon  their  refusal,  he  dismissed  them  with  a 
request  that  tliey  would  provide  for  their  o»»n  safety ;  and  he 
then  renewed  his  application  to  Strato,  an  Epirote,  and  his 
former  fetluw  student;  but  Strato  persisted  in  his  denial,  till 
Brutus  called  upon  a  slave  to  perform  the  fata!  office.  Upon 
this  the  generous  Greek  exclaimed,  "  Forbid  it,  gods,  tliat 
it  should  ever  be  said,  that  Brutus  died  by  the  hand  of  a 
slave  for  want  of  a  friend!"  and  covering  his  face  with  his  left 
hand,  presented  with  his  right  his  sword,  upon  which  Brutus 
threw  himself  with  such  violence,  that  it  pierced  through  his 
body,  and  he  instantly  expired.  Thus  perished  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  one  of  the  moat  irreproachable  charac- 
ters in  Roman  history,  B,  C.  43. 

To  his  generosity,  humanity,  uprightness,  and  well-prinoi- 
pled  virlue,  public  and  private,  writers  of  nil  p.irtir^  have 
borne  iL'stiinooy  ;  and  tlinse  who  havf  cunil-Tniii'd  die  act  of 
assassinating  Ciesar,  have  ascribed  it,  on  the  part  of  Brutus, 
to  patriotic  motives.  Indeed  Antony  himself  did  him  the  justice 
to  say,  that  "  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  conspiracy  who  en- 
tered into  it  out  of  principle;  that  the  rest,  from  private 
malice,  rose  up  against  the  man,  he  [done  against  the  ^rrant." 
No  man  in  public  life  seems  to  have  set  up  virtue  more  sin- 
cerely as  the  object  of  his  veneration  and  pursuit  than  Brutus; 
and  it  does  not,  therefore,  seem  probable,  that  according  to  the 
report  of  some  writers,  his  last  speech  should  be  a  cotafessioit 
of  error  in  having  followed  an  empty  name.  "  His  memory," 
Bays  one  of  his  biographers,  "  was  cherished  and  honoured  m 
long  as  a  spark  of  Roman  spirit  survived  the  loss  of  constitu- 
tional freedom,  and  the  names  of  Bnitua  and  Kberty  are  to 
this  day  inseparably  associated."  Mis  body  was  treated  with 
respect  by  Antony ;  but  the  vindictive  Octavianus  caused  the 
bead  to  be  cut  ofl",  in  order  to  expose  it  at  the  feet  of  Cesar's  ' 
statue.  But  its  destination  was  defeated,  as  it  was  thrown 
overboard  in  a  storm.  The  remains  were  honourably  burnt  by 
order  of  Antony,  and  the  ashes  sent  in  an  tum  to  Servilia. 

PORCIA,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  females  of  uiliqtuty, 
waa  daughter  of  Cato,  of  Utica.    She  was  married  to  Bilmlus, 
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by  wlioni  she  Iiad  two  children.  Becoming  a  widow,  she  was 
united  in  a  second  marriage  to  Marcus  Brutus,  who  was  her 
cousin.  The  events  of  the  times  called  forth  all  the  principles 
of  fortitude  which  she  had  imbibed  from  her  father  and  hus- 
band. When  the  latter  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  Cflesar, 
the  agitation  of  mind  under  which  he  laboured  could  not  be 
concealed  from  his  wife,  who  did  not  venture  to  urge  him  to  let 
her  share  in  the  secret,  till  she  had  given  deciuve  proof  of  the 
strength  of  her  mind.  She  accordingly  gave  herself  a  deep 
wound  in  the  thigh,  and  then  when  loss  of  blood  and  pain  had 
confined  her  to  her  bed,  she  represented  to  him  that  the 
daughter  of  Cato,  and  his  wife,  might  hope  to  be  considered  as 
something  more  tlian  a  mere  female  companion ;  aware,  how* 
ever,  of  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  she  did  not  claim  a  partid- 
pation  in  his  secret  anxieties,  till  she  had  made  trial  of  her  foi^ 
titude.  She  then  showed  him  her  wound ;  upon  which  BmtuSp 
having  offered  up  a  |)rayer  that  he  might  approve  himg^lf  wor- 
thy of  such  a  wife,  informed  her  of  the  conspiracy.  In  her 
breast  the  secret  was  secure,  yet  when  the  important  day  ar- 
rived, she  was  unable  to  conceal  the  agitation  of  her  mindi,  but 
sent  messenger  afler  messenger  to  bring  her  word  what  Bmtus 
was  doing,  and  at  length  fainted  away,  so  that  a  report  reached 
her  husband  that  she  was  dead.  Afler  the  death  of  Bratus, 
Porcia  declared  her  resolution  not  to  survive  liim,  but  bdng 
closely  watched  by  her  friends  to  prevent  her  from  executing 
her  purposes,  she  snatched  burning  embers  from  the  fire^  and 
thrusting  them  into  her  mouth,  was  suffocated.  This  was  the 
current  account,  but  Plutarch,  who  speaks  on  good  authority, 
says  that  the  neglect  of  her  friends  was  the  cause  of  her  refusing 
to  hve. 

DECIMUS  ALBINUS  BRUTUS,  a  relation  of  Marcus 
Brutus,  and  one  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar,  with  whom  he  had  served  and  lived  on  terms  of  great 
friendship.  Caesar  appointed  him  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  intended  him  also  for  the  consular  dignity.  What  there- 
fore could  be  his  inducement  to  conspire  against  himi  is  a  mys- 
tery. He  actually  forced  him,  by  his  entreaties,  to  leave  his 
house,  and  repair  to  the  senate,  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  an 
instance  of  treachery  hardly  to  be  paralleled.  After  that  event 
he  hastened  to  his  province,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops.  Antony  besieged  him  in  Mutina,  but  Brutus  f<Mr- 
ccd  him  to  withdraw,  ailer  which  he  drove  him  out  of  Italy,  and 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  Antony  however  retumiea,  and 
Brutus  was  forced  to  retire  in  his  turn ;  his  troops  abandoned 
him,  and  in  his  passage  through  Gaul,  he  was  put  to  death,  and 
his  head  sent  to  Antony. 

M .  /EM  I  LI  US  LEPIDUS,  a  Roman  triumvir,  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Rome,  and  rose  to 
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the  highest  employments  of  the  state.  Oii  the  death  of  Ocrar, 
.  Lepidus,  who  waK  KeiiloiiKly  AttAched  to  bis  interests,  thouj^il 
it  pradent  to  conceal  hinisetf.  He  afterwards  joined  Antony  in 
driving  away  the  conspirators,  and  obtained  the  dignity  of 
chief  pontiff,  through  tiie  influence  of  that  leader.  Afterwords, 
when  Antony  was  treated  as  a  public  enemy,  Lcpidus  com- 
manded an  army  of  seven  legions  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  Here 
Antony  arrived  in  a  very  distressed  situation,  and  conjured  his 
friend  to  join  his  forces  to  those  which  he  commanded.  Le- 
pidus  refused,  but  assured  him  he  would  not  act  with  hostility 
against  him.  Antony  knowing  in  what  estimation  he  was  held 
by  the  army,  rushed  into  the  camp  of  Lepidus,  where  he  was 
saluted  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  Lepidus  was  now,  in  his 
turn,  glad  to  supplicate  the  aid  of  his  competitor.  Antony 
treated  him  with  apparent  respect,  left  him  the  nominal  com- 
mand, while  he  himself  exercised  all  the  real  authority.  By  this 
conduct,  Lepidus  lost  the  confidence  of  the  senate;  and  in  a 
fihort  time  he  was  declared  a  pubUc  enemy,  and  Octa^Hanua 
and  Decimus  Brutus  were  sent  out  against  him  and  Antony. 
In  diWding  the  Roman  world  between  tlircc  masters.  Lcpidus 
was  allowed  a  place,  principally  by  way  of  a  connecting  medium 
between  the  other  two.  He  possessed  a  considerable  fitmily- 
interest,  and  was  not  destitute  of  miUtary  abilities;  but  he  had 
neither  capacity  nor  temper  to  take  a  leading  part  in  political 
concerns.  In  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate,  it  was  agreed 
that  while  Antony  and  Octavianus  should  carry  on  war  against 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  Lepidus  should  remain  at  Rome  with  four 
legions,  and  maintain  their  authority  in  the  capital.  At  the 
bloody  proscription,  and  while  the  butchery  was  still  raging, 
Lepi(ius  iiiid  iho  unfuclin^'  vanity  tn  insult  the  public  distress 
by  a  triumph,  on  account  of  some  considerable  victories  for- 
merly obtained  by  him  over  the  revolted  Spaniards.  He  waa 
consul  a  second  tune,  B.  C.  42,  with  Manutius  Plancus.  The 
part  of  the  empire  which  was  allotted  to  Lepidus,  afler  the  Tri- 
umvirate was  fully  established,  was  Aiiica.  In  the  war  with 
Sextus  Pompey,  Lepidus  brought  a  large  force  to  Sicily,  with 
which  he  joined  Octavianus;  and  he  shared  in  the  viotory  ob- 
tained over  that  great  generaL  The  confidence  he  felt  at  being 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  induced  him  to  treat  his  colleague 
with  hauglitiness  and  neglect;  but  he  had  soon  the  mortificatioii 
to  see  himself  deserted  by  all  his  troops,  who  joined  Octaviamu. 
He  now  stippLcated  his  life  of  his  rival,  which  being  granted 
him,  he  retired  into  a  kind  of  exile  at  Circeii,  a  small  town  ui  La-> 
tium,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  obscurity. 
M.  VALERIUS  CORVINUS  MESSALA,  anfflustrioua 
Roman,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  who  distinguiafaed  bim< 
wlf  in  youth  by  his  eloquence  and  patriotdsm,  am  joined  tb? 
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republican  army,  under  Brutus  and  CasaiuB,  againit  Ae  tmrn* 
virs.  He  is  described  in  very  high  terms  by  Cicero,  in  b  letter 
to  Brutus,  as  being  almost  or  lutogether  unecjualled  for  inte* 
grity,  constancy^  and  the  affection  which  he  displayed  fer  the 
commonwealth.  Of  his  eloquence,  Quintilian  says,  it  is  splencQdi 
fair,  and  bearing  the  stamp  of  his  nobility.  At  the  oatde  of 
Philippi  he  had  a  distinguished  command,  and  with  his  l^km 
was  the  first  that  turned  the  left  wing  commanded  by  Octam- 
nus  Caesar.  After  the  death  of  the  two  republican  chiefi^  he 
made  his  peace  with  the  victor,  and  according  to  one  of  the 
historians  of  Rome,  there  was  no  circumstance  of  the  ▼icfeory 
more  pleasing  to  Caesar,  than  the  preservation  of  Messala,  nor 
did  any  man  ever  give  proof  of  greater  attachment  and  grati- 
tude than  Messala  towards  Caesar.  Yet,  to  his  honour,  it  is 
asserted,  that  he  never,  on  any  occasion,  was  backward  in  show* 
ihg  his  regard  to  the  memory  of  his  earUer  friends,  and  his  de- 
cided pre^rence  of  their  cause.  When  he  recommended  Strtto 
to  Caesar,  he  said,  with  tears  flowing  from  his  eyes,  **  this,  Sir, 
is  the  man  who  performed  the  last  kind  office  for  my  be- 
loved friend  Brutus ;"  and  at  another  time,  when  Ciesar  reminded 
him  that  he  had  been  no  less  zealous  for  him  at  Actimn,  than 
against  him  at  Philippi,  he  answered,  ^  I  always  esponsed  die 
most  just  side  of  every  question.*'  In  the  year  d.  C.  31.  he  was 
the  emperor's  colleague  in  the  consulate,  and  was  sent  as  his  col- 
league into  Asia,  a  year  or  two  afterwards.  In  thirty-seven  he 
obtamed  a  triumph  over  the  Aquitanians ;  after  dus,  he  for  a 
a  short  time  held  the  office  of  prefect,  which  he  resigned,  find- 
ing it  ill  adapted  to  his  habits.  He  was  addicted  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  was  a  patron  of  literary  persons,  particularly  m 
Tibullus,  who  commemorates  him  in  his  elegies,  and  has  left  an 
express  panegyric  upon  him.  In  old  age,  he  composed  a  work 
'*  De  FamiUis  Romanis,''  cited  by  Pliny.  At  the  age  of  seventy, 
two  years  prior  to  his  decease,  the  faculties  of  his  mind  under- 
went a  total  decay,  and  his  memory  so  completely  foiled  him, 
that  he  forgot  his  own  name. 

HIRTIUS  AULUS,  a  consul  vnth  Pansa,  who  asusted 
Brutus  when  besieged  at  Mutina  by  Antony.  They  defeated 
Antony,  but  were  both  killed  in  battle  B.  C.  43. 

C.  VILIUS  PANSA,  a  Roman  consul,  who  with  his  cd- 
league,  A.  Hirtius,  pursued  Caesar's  murderers,  and  was  killed 
in  a  battle  near  Mutina.  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  die  two  last 
consuls  of  the  Roman  republic,  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  of 
chief  magistrates  with  full  power.  The  consular  authority  after 
this  dwindled  into  a  mere  title. 

LUCINUS  LUCILIUS,  a  famous  Roman,  who  fled  widi 
Brutus  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  They  were  soon  after  over- 
taken by  a  party  of  horse,  and  Ludlius  suffered  hknaelf  to  be 
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severely  wvunded  by  tlie  <larl  ul'  the  etieiay,  excluiming  tliut  bo 
was  Brutus.  He  was  taken  and  carried  to  tbe  conquerors, 
vhose  ckmieticy  spured  hU  life. 

CAIUS  CASSlUJi,  a  celebrated  Roman ;  wbo  made  bim- 
self  kiiiiwn  by  beinff  first  quajstor  to  Crassus  in  bia  expedition 
Against  Parthiii,  from  which  he  cxtricaltd  hiuisclT  with  uucom- 
Bion  address.  He  followed  the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  when 
Cffisar  liad  obtained  the  victory  in  the  plains  of  PliarsaitR, 
Cassius  was  one  of  those  who  owed  their  lives  to  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror.  He  man-ied  Junia  the  eister  of  Brutus,  and  with 
him  he  resolved  to  murder  the  man  to  whom  he  was  indvlrted 
for  his  lite,  on  accoimt  of  his  oppreasive  ambition ;  and  iH-fore 
he  stabbed  Caiaar,  be  addressed  iiimseif  to  the  statue  of  Pom- 
pey, who  liad  fallen  by  tlie  avarice  of  him  he  vas  going  to  as- 
sassinate. ^\'hen  the  provinces  were  divided  amon^  Cesnr's 
murderers,  Caissius  received  Africa ;  and  when  his  party  hud 
lost  groiuid  at  Rome,  by  the  superior  intluence  of  Ansustus 
and  Slarc  Antony,  he  retired  to  Pliilippi  with  his  friend  Bruttu 
and  their  adherents.  In  the  battle  that  was  fought  tliere,  die 
wing  which  Cassius  commanded  was  defeated,  and  his  camp 
wa£  plundered.  In  the  unsuccessful  moment  he  suddenly  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  losses,  concluding  that  Brutus 
was  conquered  and  ruined  as  well  as  himself.  Fearful  to  ^Ji 
into  the  enemy's  himds,  he  ordered  one  of  his  freedmen  to  run 
him  through,  and  he  perished  by  that  very  sword  which  had 
given  wuiuids  to  Caesar.  His  body  was  honoured  with  a  mag- 
nificent fiuieral  by  Km  friend  Brutus,  who  declared  over  him 
that  he  deserved  to  be  called  the  last  of  the  Romans.  If  he 
was  brave,  he  was  equally  learned.  Some  of  hia  lettors  are 
still  extant  iunong  Cicero's  epistles,  He  was  a  strict  foBower 
of  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  He  was  often  too  rash  and  too 
riolent,  and  many  of  the  wrong  steps  which  Brutus  took  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  prevailing  advice  of  Casaiua.  He  is  allowed 
by  Paterculus  to  have  been  a  better  commander  than  Bnitos, 
though  a  less  sincere  friend.  The  day  after  Ciesar's  murder 
he  duied  at  the  bouse  of  Antony,  who  ookii^  him  whether  be 
had  not  a  dagger  concealed  in  bis  bosom;  yes,  np&d  h^  if 
you  aspire  to  tyranny. 

P.  CORNELIUS  DOLABELLA,  a  Roown,  who  nunled 
At  dauirhter  of  Cicero.  During  the  civil  wars  be  warmly  es- 
poused the  interest  of  Julius  CfesOr,  whom  he  accompanied  at 
the  famous  battles  of  Pharsalia,  Africa,  and  Munda,  he  was 
made  consul  by  his  patron,  ^ougfa  Marc  Antony  his  colleague 
opposed  it.  After  the  death  of  Jufius  Cesar,  he  received  the 
government  of  Syria,  as  bifl  proTiDce.  Caaains  opposed  his 
views,  and  Dolabella,  for  his  violence,  and  for  ^e  asaasBination 
trf  Trebonius,  one  of  Cffisar'a  murderers,  was  declared  an  enemy 
to  the  republic  of  Rome.    He  wm  besieged  by  Caasnis  in 
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Laodicia,  and  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  he  killed  hhmdfin 
the  twenty Hsevcnth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  a  small  staton^ 
which  gave  occasion  to  his  father-in-law  to  ask  him  onoe  when 
he  entered  his  house,  who  had  tied  him  so  cleverly  to  the 
sworcl 

TULLIOLA,  or  TULLIA,  a  daughter  of  Cicero  by  Te- 
rentia.  She  married  Caius  Piso,  and  afterwards  Fuiiua  Cru- 
sippusy  and  lastly,  P.  Com.  Dolabella.  With  this  last  husband 
she  had  every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  Dolabella  was  turbu- 
lent, and  consequently,  the  cause  of  much  grief  to  TuDia  and 
her  father.  Tullia  died  in  childbed,  about  B.  C.  44.  Cieefo 
was  so  inconsolable  on  this  occasion,  that  some  have  accuaed 
him  of  an  imnatural  partiality  for  his  daughter.  According  to 
a  ridiculous  story  which  some  of  the  modems  report,  in  tbe  age 
of  pope  Paul  III.,  a  monument  was  discovered  on  the  Appian- 
road,  with  the  superscription  of  Tulliolse  filise  meae.  The  body 
of  a  woman  was  found  in  it,  which  was  reduced  to  ashes  as  aoon 
as  touched ;  there  was  also  a  lamp  biuming,  which  was  extin- 
guished as  soon  as  the  air  gained  admission  there,  and  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  lighted  above  fifteen  hundred  yean. 

CNEIUS  and  SEXTUS  POMPEY,  sons  of  Pompey  die 
Great,  who  commanded  a  powerful  army,  when  they  IcMtt  their 
illustrious  father.  JuUus  Csesar  pursued  them  into  Spain,  and 
defeated  them  at  the  battle  of  Mimda,  in  which  Cneioa  waa 
slain,  B.  C.  45.  Sextus  made  himself  master  of  Sicily;  but 
being  defeated  in  the  celebrated  naval  engagement  at  Ac^nun, 
by  Augustus  and  Lepidus,  he  fled  into  Asia  with  only  seven 
ships,  the  remains  of  his  fleet,  which  consisted  of  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  from  thence,  unable  to  continne 
the  war,  he  was  obUged  to  retire  to  Lesbos,  where  lenevdi^ 
the  war  by  raising  an  army,  and  seizing  on  some  conaideraUe 
cities,  Marcus  Titius,  in  the  interest  of  S'larc  Antony,  gave  him 
battle,  defeated  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  basely  put  him  to 
death,  B.  C.  35. 

CORNELIUS  CINNA,  a  grandson  of  Pompey.  He  con- 
spired against^ugustus,  who  pardoned  him,  and  nuide  bim  one 
of  his  most  intimate  firiends.  He  was  consul  A.  D.  9,  and  made 
Augustus  his  heir. 

QUINTUS  LIGARIUS,  a  Roman  pro-consul  in  Afika, 
B.  C.  49.     Taking  part  with  Pompey,  he  was  forbid  by  Julins 
Caesar  to  enter  Rome ;  to  obtain  his  pardon,  Cicero  made  that 
admired  oration  in  his  defence,  which  has  immortaKied  the 
niory  of  the  client  with  that  celebrated  advocate. 

L.  C.ECILIUS  METELLUS,  a  tribune  in  the  civfl 
of  Julius  Csesar  and  Pompey.    He  favoured  the  cause  of  P< 
pey,  and  opposed  Cscsar  when  he  entered  Rome  with 
rious  army.     He  refused  to  open  the  gates  of      .tani*8 
in  which  were  deposited  great  treasures,  upon  i       h  they 


broke  open  by  Cicear,  .ind  Met^llus  retired,  when  threatened 
with  death. 

PETRONIUS,  a  renowned  Roman  senator.  When  govei^ 
nor  of  Egypt,  he  permitted  Herod,  king  of  the  Jews,  to  pur^ 
chase  in  Alexandria,  a  Urge  quantity  of  corn  for  the  supply  of 
his  subjects,  who  were  afficted  with  a  severe  famine.  Wlien 
'nberius  died,  Coins  Caligula,  who  succeeded  him,  took  from 
Vitelsiuii  the  government  of  Syria,  and  gave  it  to  Petroniui, 
who  discharged  the  duties  uf  his  office  with  dignity  and  honour. 
From  his  favouring  the  Jews,  he  ran  the  risk  of  losing  the  em- 
peror's friendship  and  his  own  hfe ;  for  when  that  prince  gave 
orders  to  have  his  statue  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem^ 
Pctronius,  finding  that  the  Jews  would  rather  suffer  death  than 
see  that  sacred  i)lace  profaned,  was  unwilling  to  have  recourse 
to  violent  measures ;  and  therefore  preferred  moderation  to 
cruel  means  of  enforcing  obedience.  In  his  voyage  to  AfricS) 
of  which  country  he  had  been  appointed  quaestor,  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  was  taken  by  Scipio,  who  caused  all  the  sol- 
diers to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  promised  to  save  the  quaestor'a 
life,  provided  he  would  renounce  Ccesar's  party.  Fetroiitus 
replied,  th^it  "  Csesar's  officers  were  accustomed  to  grant  life 
to  others,  and  not  to  receive  it ;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
stabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword. 

CAIUS  CILNIUS  M/ECENAS,  the  great  friend  and 
counsellor  of  Augustus,  and  the  celebrated  an<l  liberal  patron 
and  protector  of  men  of  letters.  Ho  was  do^condfil  from  the 
kingK  of  Ktruria,  but  hi^  immediatt!  foivfatlnTs  wiic  nnl^  of 
the  equestrian  order.  He  U  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at 
Rome,  as  his  family  lived  there ;  but  we  have  no  notice  of  him 
jnvvious  to  the  death  of  Csesar.  B.  C.  44,  when  Octavhis  Cte- 
sar  went  to  Rome,  to  take  possession  of  bis  uncle's  inheritance, 
Maecenas  became  first  pubhcly  known.  From  that  time  he 
accompanied  him  through  all  his  fortunes,  and  was  his  ad- 
viser upon  all  occasions,  so  that  Psedo  AlbinovanuB  called  him 
Cesar's  right  hand.  In  B.  C.  39,  Mcecenas  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  courage  and  military  skill  at  the  battle  of  Modena, 
aa  he  did  afterwards  at  Philippi.  After  this  last  battle,  began 
his  memorable  friendship  with  Horace,  who  was  a  tribune  in 
ibe  army  of  Brutus,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Msecouis  recom- 
mended him  to  Augustus,  who  restored  him  his  estate  with  no 
small  additions.  Ihe  league  made  at  Bninduaium,  between 
Antony  and  Augustus,  was  negociated  by  Mascenas  on  the 
part  of  the  latter.  In  B.  C.  32,  when  Augustus  and  Agrippa 
went  to  bicily,  to  fight  Sextus  Pompey  by  sea,  Meecetias, 
who  accompanied  them,  was  sent  bock  to  appease  some  com- 
motions at  Rome.  Afier  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  was  placed 
over  the  military  concerns  of  the  empire.  While  Augustus  was 
extinguishing  the  remains  of  the  civil  war  in  Asia  mi  Egypt,  - 
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Maecenas  prevented  the  origin  of  a  new  one^  by  detecting  a 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  emperor  on  his  return  to  Romei 
and  putting  to  death  young  Lepidus  the  founder  of  it*  The 
civil  wars  being  ended,  Augustus  returned  to  Rome  ;  and  fimn. 
this  time  Maecenas  indulged  himself  at  vacant  hours,  in  Kteruy 
amusements,  and  the  conversation  of  men  of  letters.  His  house 
was  open  to  all  the  learned  of  his  time,  Virgil,  Horace,  Pro- 
pertius,  Varius,  Fundarius,  Fuscus  Aristius,  Plotius  Tucca^ 
Valgius,  Asinius  Pollio,  and  many  others,  whom  it  would  be 
tedious  to  mention.  All  these  dedicated  their  works.,  or  psit 
of  them,  to  Maecenas,  and  celebrated  his  praises ;  and  Phitardi 
says,  even  Augustus  himself  inscribed  his  commentaries  to  Inn 
and  Agrippa.  Maecenas  continued  in  Augustus's  &YOur  to  tlit 
end  of  his  hfe,  but  not  without  interruption,  for  the  eoraesot 
broke  through  all  the  rules  of  friendship  as  well  as  morels,  by 
forming  an  intrigue  with  Maecenas's  wife.  Maecenas  died  in  tb 
year,  B.  C.  8,  but  at  what  age  is  not  known.  He  is  often  moh 
tioned  with  respect  by  Paedo  Albino vanus,  a  contemporajr^poe^ 
whose  elegy  upon  him  is  extant.  He  made  Augustus  his  DeB, 
and  recommended  his  friend  Horace  to  him.  Maeoenas  is  ssii 
never  to  have  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health  in  any  part  of  Us 
life ;  and  many  singularities  are  related  of  his  Ixxuly  constita* 
tion.  Though  he  was  on  the  whole  a  virtuous  character,  yet  ifc 
is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  he  was  very  luxurious  and  effismi* 
nate.  But  his  name  will  ever  be  venerated  by  men  of  letten^ 
on  account  of  the  disinterested  patronage  and  support  he  gife 
to  all  the  wits  and  learned  men  of  his  time,  whence  his  nana 
was  become  almost  an  appellative  for  a  patron  of  leazniiig  anl 
genius. 

AUGUSTUS  OCTAVIANUS  CiESAR,  nephew  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  the  dictator,  being  the  son  of  Acda  his  sister,  by 
Octavius,  a  senator,  and  afterwards  became  emperor  of  Roiii& 
He  was  bom  B.  C.  63,  during  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  Ki 
uncle  Julius  Caesar,  adopted  him,  and  left  him  the  greatest  psil 
of  his  forture.  When  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
raised  to  the  consularship.  His  youth  and  inexpaneace 
ridiculed  by  his  enemies,  but  his  prudence  and  valour 
raised  his  consequence.  He  made  war  against  his  opponenfts 
on  pretence  of  avenging  the  assassination  of  his  uncle.  He  ea« 
gaged  in  five  civil  wars  with  great  success,  viz.  the  wars  q£ 
Mutina,  Pcrusia,  Philippi,  Sicily,  and  Actium.  The  first  aai. 
last  of  which  were  against  M.  Antony,  and  the  second  Uffinsl 
L.  Antony,  brother  of  the  triumvir;  the  third  sgainst  Kufasi 
and  Cassius ;  and  the  foiu*th  against  Sextus  Pompey,  ion  sC 
Pompey  the  Great.  He  united  his  forces  with  Antony'a  at  At 
battle  of  Philippi ;  and  had  he  not  been  supported  by  the  m^ 
tivity  and  bravery  of  his  colleague,  he  would,  doubtleas,  fascMi 
been  totally  ruined  in  that  engagement.  In  his  triuuviiate 
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Antony  and  Lepidus^  he  obtaaned  Ae  weeters  ftntM  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and,  like  hit  colleagues,  to  establiah  hiapower^ 
woicribed  hia  enemies  and  cut  them  oC  The  triumvinilo 
lasted  for  ten  years.  He  had  given  his  sister  Oetavia  in  maiw 
riage  to  Antony,  to  make  their  alliance  more  lasting ;  but  when 
Cleopatra  had  charmed  this  unfortunate  man,  OctaTia  was  re- 
pudiated. Augustus  immediately  took  up  arms,  professedly  to 
revenge  the  wrongs  of  hb  sister ;  but,  perhaps,  chiefly  to  re- 
move a  rival,  whose  power  and  abiHries  ne  dreaded  and  envied. 
Both  parties  met  at  Actium  to  decide  die  fate  of  Rome.  An- 
tony was  supported  by  all  the  power  of  the  East,  and  Ai^^ustus 
hy  Italy.  (Cleopatra  fled  from  the  battle  with  mty  ships^  uid 
her  flight  ruined  Antony,  who  ilcdlowed  her  into  Egypt.  The 
conqueror  soon  after  went  into  Egypt,  besieged  Alezandii% 
and  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral  his  unfortunate  col-» 
league,  and  the  celebrated  queen,  whom  the  fear  of  being  led 
in  tiie  victor*8  triumph  at  Rome,  had  driven  to  commit  suicide. 
Aflter  he  had  established  peace  all  over  the  world,  he  shut  the 
temple  of  Janus.  He  was  twice  determined  to  lay  down  tfce 
supreme  power,  immediately  after  the  victory  at  Actium,  anl 
on  account  of  his  health ;  but  his  two  faithful  friends,  Mecsenaa^ 
and  Agrippa,  dissuaded  him,  and  contended,  that  if  he  did» 
he  would  leave  it  to  be  the  prey  of  the  most  powerful,  and  ex*^ 
pose  himself  to  the  greatest  dangers.  He  died  at  Nola,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  held  the  sovereign 
power  for  fifty-nine  years.  He  was  an  active  emperor,  and 
consulted  the  good  of  the  Romans.  He  visited  all  the  pro- 
vinces except  Africa  and  Sardinia;  and  his  consummate  pru* 
dence  and  experience  occasoined  many  salutary  laws.  He  is, 
however,  accused  of  licentiousness  and  adultery ;  but  the  fideU- 
ty  of  his  friendship,  and  the  many  good  oualities,  which  die 
poets  whom  he  patronized  have  perhaps  trmy  celebrated,  made 
some,  though  in  the  eye  of  strict  religion  and  true  morality,  but 
little,  amends  for  his  foibles.  He  distinguished  himself  by  hia 
learning ;  he  was  a  complete  master  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
wrote  some  tragedies,  besides  the  menKHrs  of  his  Ufe,  and  other 
works,  which  are  now  lost.  He  married  four  times;  but  was 
unhappy  in  all  these  connections ;  and  his  only  daughter,  JuHa, 
disgraced  herself  and  her  father  by  her  debaucheries.  He  re«* 
commmended  at  his  death,  his  adopted  son  Tiberius,  as  hia 
successor.  He  left  his  fortune  partly  to  him  and  to  Drusus, 
and  made  donations  to  the  army  and  Roman  people.  The 
tide  of  Augustus  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  senate  after 
die  battle  of  Actium.  The  high  reputation  of  Auffustus,  and 
his  long  and  eventful  reign,  have  rendered  him  the  theme  of 
many  writers,  of  whom  the  principal  are  Suetonius,  Dioleassius^ 
VeUeius,  Paterculus,  and  Tacitus.  Various  circumstances  re* 
qpecting  him  are  finely  recorded  in  the  poons  of  Horace,  whose 
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panegyric  does  not  frequently  pass  the  bounds  of  truth.  In 
particular,  his  introduction  to  the  first  epistle  of  the  second 
book  is  a  sober  and  judicious  sumpiary  oi  the  empeiors  cha* 

racteristic  merits : 

• 
Cum  tot  sustineas  et  tanti  negotia  solus. 
Res  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  orues 
Legibus  emendes  ;  in  publics  commoda  peccem^ 
Si  longo  sermone  morer  tua  tempora,  Caesar. 

SCRIBONIA,  the  daughter  of  Scriboniusy  the  second  wife 
of  Augustus,  after  he  had  divorced  Claudia ,  and  mother  of 
the  in&uious  Julia.  She  was  divorced  to  nuike  room  for  the 
worthless  Livia.  She  had  been  twice  married  before  she  be- 
came Augustuses  wife. 

LIVIA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  daughter  of  Livius  Dru- 
sus  Calidianus,  who  joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  CasshiSy 
and  killed  herself  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  She  married 
Tiberius  Nero,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Drusus  and  the 
emperor  Tiberius.  The  attachment  of  her  husband  to  die 
cause  of  Antony  was  the  beginning  of  her  neatness.  Octavia- 
nus,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus,  sawher  as  she  fled  from 
the  danger  with  which  he  threatened  her  husband,  and  resolved 
to  marry  her,  though  she  was  then  pregnant.  He  accordinffly  di- 
vorced his  wife  Scribonia,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  au- 
gurs he  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Livia.  She,  from  this  mo- 
ment, enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  emperor,  and  waa»  in 
fact,  the  partner  of  his  whole  reign,  enjoying  a  large  share  of  his 
power  and  imperial  dignity.  She  gained  a  complete  ascend- 
ancy over  the  mind  of  Augustus  by  a  constant  obcnlienoe  to  his 
wUl ;  by  never  expressing  a  desire  to  dive  into  his  secrets ;  and 
by  afiecting  ignorance  of  his  amours.  Her  children  by  Drusus 
were  adopted  as  his  own  by  the  complying  emperor ;  and  that  she 
might  make  the  succession  of  her  son  Tiberius^  Drusua  being 
dead,  more  easy  and  undisputed,  Livia  has  been  accused  of  hav- 
ing secretly  involved,  in  one  common  ruin,  the  heirs  and  nearest 
relations  of  Augustus.  There  are  facts  adduced,  however,  which 
seem  to  render  the  suspicions  of  her  baseness  and  cruelty  whoDy 
without  foundation.  She  has  been  charged  with  administering 
poison  to  her  husband,  which  is  rendered  exceedingly  improba- 
ble by  the  account  we  have  of  his  last  illness,  and  by  we  tender- 
ness which  he  expressed  for  her  in  the  last  words  he  uttered. 
By  his  will  she  was  instituted  co-heiress  with  Tiberius,  adopted 
as  a  daughter,  and  directed  to  assume  the  name  of  Julia  Au- 
gusta. On  his  deification  she  became  the  priestess  of  the  new 
{rod.  Tiberius,  whose  elevation  had  been  tne  object  of  her  po- 
icy,  disappointed  her  expectation  of  sharing  with  him  the  un- 
perial  power.    He  took  pains  indeed  to  subject  her  to  various 
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mortifications;  and  at  lengtli  there  was  an  open  rupture  be- 
tween them.     She  died  in  the  year  29. 

Tiberius  neglected  her  funeral,  and  would  not  permit  public 
or  private  lionours  to  be  paid  to  her  memory.  Tacitus  ha« 
(b-awn  her  character,  saying,  that  "  in  strictness  of  conduct  she 
wbs  not  inferior  to  the  Roman  matrons  of  old,  though  her  de- 
meanour was  freer  than  they  would  have  approved ;  that  she 
wns  an  imperious  mother,  a  compliant  wife,  and  a  match  for  lier 
husband  in  art,  and  her  son  in  dissimulation." 

JULIA,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  w^s  famous  for  her  ac- 
complishments, and  infamous  for  her  lewdness,  for  which  her 
fiither  banished  her.  She  married,  first,  Mctellus;  second, 
Agrippa  ;  and  third  Tiberius  j  who  suffered  her  to  perish  for 
Want.     Her  daughter,  Julio,  turned  out  as  bad  as  her  mother. 

MARCUS  VESPANIUS  AGRIPPA,  although  of  ple- 
beian birth,  was  son-in-law  to  Augustus,  and  one  of  the  most 
considerable  generals  among  the  Romans.  Augustus's  victory 
over  Pompey  and  Marc  Antony  was  owing  to  his  counsel.  He 
adorned  the  city  with  the  Pantheon,  baths,  aqueducts,  &c. 

PUBLIUS  SULPICIUS  QUIRINUS.  consul,  was  bom 
in  Lanuviunt.  Augustus  advanced  him  on  account  of  liis  ser- 
vices. At^er  his  consulship,  he  commanded  an  army  in  Cihcia, 
in  order  to  subdue  certain  nations,  called  Homonadenses.  He 
conquered  them  by  starving  them,  for  which  he  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph.  Augustus  appointed  him  governor  to  Caius 
C,vs;ir  hi:i  gfiitidson.  He  niairli-d  .-Emilia  L.-pithi,  hut  he  soon 
divorced  her,  and  afterwards  got  hor  sent  into  baidshmenL 
He  passed  his  old  age  in  a  sordid  mamier,  in  the  midst  of  an 
immense  estate,  and  died  A.  D.  25.  He  is  undoubtedly  the 
Cyrenius  mentioned  by  St.  Luke. 

MARCUS  CICERO,  the  son  of  Cicero,  the  celebrated 
orator,  has  frequently  been  cited  among  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  the  degeneration  of  the  sons  of  illustrious  men. 
His  father  educated  him  with  the  utmost  care,  sent  him  to  study 
at  Athens,  under  the  particular  tuition  of  Cratippus,  and  com- 
posed the  excellent  work  "  De  Officiia,"  for  his  peculiar  use. 
Vor  does  Marcus,  from  a  Letter  of  his  to  Tiro,  seem  to  have 
tieen  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  his  situation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  expresses  the  highest  esteem  and  affection  for  Cra- 
tippus. When  Brutus  came  to  Athens,  he  found  younc  Cicero 
an  enthusiast  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  such  waa  his  mtereat, 
that  he  gained  over  an  entire  legion  to  the  party  of  the  republic 
Brutus  t()ok  the  youth  into  his  army;  and  having  entrusted  him 
with  tlie  command  of  his  light  infantry  in  pursuit  of  Caius  An- 
tenius,  brother  of  the  triumvir,  Cicero  overtook  and  completely 
routed  that  commander.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  rest 
of  the  proscribed,  after  Cneius  Fompey's  peace  with  the  tri- 
mnvirs.     Augustus,  according  to  Plutarch,  made  hini  hia  cnl- 
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league  in  the  consulate,  at  the  thne  of  hia  war  witk  Antony^ 
and  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  senate  took  dawu  An* 
tony's  statues,  and  defaced  all  the  monumeBts  to  his  hcmoBr. 
Marcus  Cicero's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  consular  fSurti,  aa 
that  he  must  only  have  been  suffectus.  In  character  he  is  saa4 
to  liave  been  brutal,  debauched,  extremely  addicted  ta  drink- 
ing, and  witliout  taste  or  capacity  for  literature.  Ye^  firom 
what  is  above  related,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  void  of  quae^ 
lities  fitted  for  active  life. 

CASSIUS  CHiiiLREA,  a  captain  in  the  lesions,  which  mu- 
tinied in  Germany,  a  little  before  the  death  of  Augustus.  Upoi^ 
that  occasion,  he  made  his  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the 
soldiers,  who  abused  their  captains.  He  afterwards  entered 
into  the  service  of  Caligula.  He  did  not  execute  Caligula's 
severe  orders  without  repugnancy.  The  compaasipny  which 
he  had  for  the  poor  people,  was  the  reason  that  he  did  not 
gather  the  moiiey  of  me  tributes  and  imposts,  with  all  the  fiur^ 
wardness  that  the  emperor  required ;  for  he  had  a  commiasiM 
for  it.  This  humanity  passing  for  want  of  courage  with  Cafi< 
gula,  that  cruel  tyrant  msulted  and  reproached  his  captain  of 
the  guards  insufferably.  Provoked  by  this  treatment,  he  fbmed 
the  plan  of  a  conspiracy ;  he  managed  the  plot  so  well,  that  it 
was  executed  by  the  death  of  Caligula.  After  this  ^"^^ffutfaia 
he  fled  to  the  house  of  Germanicus,  and,  hearing  that  the.  se- 
nate was  pleased  with  his  conduct,  he  showed  himself  pubfi^. 
One  of  the  consuls  made  a  long  speech  on  liberty,  and  con- 
cluded, that  the  conspirators,  and  chiefly  Chserea,  oudit  to  he 
raised  to  the  greatest  lionours.  Chasrea  went  to  ask  Uie  woid 
from  the  consids ;  they  gave  him  the  word  liberty ;  he  broa|^ 
it  to  the  cohorts,  who  obeyed  the  senate ;  and,  as  he  was  in 
favour  with  that  party,  he  sent  a  tribune,  whose  name  wsi 
Lupus,  to  kill  Csesonia,  the  wife  of  Caligula,  with  their  daiuk 
ters.  In  the  meantime,  Claudius  was  ^uted  emperor  laBMf 
camp  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  the  senate  was  forced  to 
approve  this  election.  The  new  emperor  did  not  fiul  to  cansi 
Clia^rea  to  be  punished,  who  suffered  death  wttb  great  con* 
stancy. 

FANNIUS,  a  person  who  killed  himself  when  apprehended^ 
in  a  conspiracy  against  Augustus. 

PROCULEIUS,  aRoman  knight,  very  intimate  with  Augiv^ 
tus.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  humanity  and  paternal  Hndiirp 
to  his  brothers,  Murena  and  Scipio,  with  whom  he  divided  U| 
possessions,  after  they  had  forfeited  their  estates,  and  incuml 
the  displeasure  of  Augustus  for  siding  with  young  Pompqj^ 
He  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  Cleopatra,  to  endeavour  to  Um 
her  alive  into  his  presence,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  destnftS 
himself  when  labouring  under  a  severe  disease.  1 

CNEIUS  CALPURNIUS  PISO,  was  consul  in  the\ 
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«f  Augnstus,  and  governor  of  Syria  under  Tiberius,  wliose  con- 
fidant he  waE.  It  is  said,  that  by  the  order  of  this  empercn', 
he  caused  Germanicus  to  be  poisoned.  Being  accused  of  that 
eritne,  and  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  every  body,  he  laid 
vWent  hatids  on  hiniself.  A,  D.  20.  He  was  a  roan  of  insup- 
portable pride  and  excessive  ^'iolence.  Of  this  many  instance 
are  recorded,  but  the  followine  is  the  most  extraordinary  and 
horrible.  Having  ordered  a  soldier  to  be  executed,  because  he 
had  gone  out  of  the  camp  with  another  soldier,  and  returned 
without  him ;  the  other  soldier  presented  himself  to  the  centn- 
rion,  who,  finding  he  was  not  murdered,  stopped  the  executioi^ 
and  all  three  went  to  Piso,  amidst  the  joyfiil  applause  of  the 
whole  army,  whereupon  Piso  put  a  stop  to  tlieir  joy,  by  order* 
mg  all  three  to  be  put  to  death. 

PLANCINA,  a  woman  celebrated  for  her  intrigues  and  het 
crimes,  wlio  married  Piso,  and  was  accused  with  him  of  having 
murdered  Germanious,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  She  was  ac- 
quitted, either  by  means  of  the  empress  Livia,  or  on  account  at 
we  partiality  of  the  emperor  for  her  person.  She  had  long 
supported  the  spirits  of  her  husband  during  his  confinement* 
but  when  she  saw  herself  freed  from  the  accusation,  she  totally 
abandoned  him  to  his  fate.  Subservient  in  every  thing  to  the 
win  of  Livia,  she,  at  her  instigation,  became  guilty  of  the  great- 
eat  crimes,  to  injure  the  character  of  Agrippina.  AftCT  the 
death  of  Agrippina,  Plancina  was  accused  of  the  most  atrocious 
deeds,  anil  as  i^he  knew  that  she  could  not  elude  justice,  she 
put  herself  to  death,  A.  D.  3S. 

HORTENSIA,  a  Roman  lady,  daughter  of  HwtenriuB  the 
<»iitor,  of  great  wit  and  eloquence,  as  a  tpeeeh  ynaerrei  by 
Appian  demonstrates ;  which,  for  elegance  of  language,  aaa 
justness  of  thought,  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Cicero  or 
I>emosthencs.  What  gave  occasion  to  it  was,  Uiat  the  trium- 
virs of  Rome  wanted  a  large  sum  of  money  fw  carrying  «i  a 
war ;  and  having  met  with  difficulties  in  raising  it,  they  irew 
np  a  list  oC  fourteen  hundred  of  the  richest  of  Aie  ladies,  in- 
tending to  tax  them.  Those  ladies,  after  having  in  vain  tried 
CTery  method  to  evade  so  great  an  innovation,  at  last  (^ese 
Hortensia  for  their  speaker,  and  went  along  with  her  to  die 
market-place,  where  she  addressed  the  triumvirB,  while  they 
were  administering  justice,  in  the  following  words :  "  The  un- 
Inppy  women  you  see  here  imploring  your  justice  and  bounQr, 
vfHud  never  have  presumed  to  appear  in  wis  place,  had  th^ 
not  first  made  use  of  all  other  means  their  natural  ntodes^ 
oould  suggest.  Though  our  appearing  here  may  seem  con- 
trary to  the  rules  prescribed  to  our  sex,  which  we  have  hitlierto 
flbictly  observed,  yet  the  loss  of  our  ^hers,  chUdren,  hrodien, 
;;.  «nd  husbands,  may  sufficiently  excuse  us,  especially  when  their 
imhappy   deaths  are  made  a  pretence  for  oar  niitber  nis- 
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fbrbmes.'  Yoii  plead  Ui^  ibaj  hatl  oS*ended  and  provokod 
— 1 ;  but  what  uyoTV  have  we  woinen  doae,  thxt  ire  mutt 
imporeiulied !  Ii  we  are  blntneabte  as  the  men.  vbj  not 
proscribe  lu  also!  Have  ve  declared  you  enctntc*  to  your 
country  t  Have  we  suborned  vour  soldiers,  nitetl  tnoft 
against  you,  or  opposed  you  in  me  pursuits  <A  tboae  bonuon 
and  offices  which  you  claim  t  "W'v  pretend  not  to  govern  the 
republic,  nor  is  it  our  ambitioo  whidi  has  drawn  our  pment 
misfortunes  tm  our  heads ;  empires,  dignities,  and  tionour*,  w* 
not  for  us ;  why  should  we,  then,  contribute  to  a  war  in  wluch 
ye  have  no  maimer  of  interest  7  It  is  true,  indeed,  thatintW 
Cartha^nian  war,  our  mothers  at^isistetl  the  republic,  which 
was  at  that  timei  reduced  to  the  utmost  distrexit ;  but  nritiwt 
their  houses,  their  lands,  nor  tiieir  moveables  were  M>td  tx 
that  service ;  some  rings,  and  a  few  jewels,  funmhcd  the 
supply.  Nor  was  it  ctmstraint  or  violence  that  forcttl  thcM 
iirom  them ;  what  they  contributed  was  the  voluntary  offisiiot 
of  generosity.  "What  danger  at  iiresent  tbrcatcnj^  Uome  t  U 
the  Qaula  or  Parthiani  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  Ihf 
Tiber  or  the  Anio,  you  should  find  us  not  less  zealous  in  the 
defence  of  our  counby,  than  oui  mothers  were  hefon;  o»;  bat 
it  becomes  not  ua,  and  we  are  refoiUt'd  that  we  vi\X  not  be  amy 
mty  concerned  in  a  civil  war.  IN  either  JMurius,  nor  Cnaor,  nor 
Pompey,  ever  thought  of  oblighig  us  to  take  |inrt  in  the  di^ 
mestic  troubles  whiui  their  amUtion  had  raised ;  nay,  nor  did 
ever  Sylla  hunael^  who  first  set  up  tyranny  in  Rome ;  and  vet 
you  assume  the  glorious  title  of  reformers  of  the  &tatc,  h  tidt 
vhich  will  turn  to  your  eternal  infamy,  if,  without  the  Icwt  re- 
gard to  the  laws  of  equity ,  youi)erKiKt  in  your  wicked  raolu- 
tion  of  plundering  those  c^  theb-  lives  and  fortunes  who  lia*v 
given  you  no  juat  cause  of  o£fence." 

Struck  with  the  justness  of  htr  s{ice('h,  ami  offended  al  ib 
boUness,  the  trimnvira  ordered  llie  women  to  be  driven  away : 
but  the  populace  pvwing  tumukuous,  they  were  afraid  of  a 
insurrection,  and  reduced  the  Usl^  of  those  who  diouM  be  tori 
to  four  hundred. 

CLAUDIUS  NERO  TIBERRS,  a  Roman  empcrar, 
after  the  death  of  Augustus,  descended  from  the  family  of  the 
Claudii.  Jn  bia  early  years  he  commanded  popularity  by  m- 
teitaining  the  populace  with  magnificent  show*  and  6gua  sf 
gladiators,  and  be  gained  some  applause  in  the  funeral  onlisa 
which  he  pronounced  over  his  Cither,  though  only  nine  yen 
old.  His  first  appearance  in  tlie  Roman  armies  was  oukr 
Augustus,  in  the  war  against  thi-  Canlabri,  and  afU*rwurds  ■ 
^e  capacity  of  genen^  Iw  obtained  victories  in  «USen>nt  pan 
of-  the  emiMre,  mi  was  rewaxded  with  a  triumph.  Yet,  in  da 
midst  of  his  giaey,  ^berina  Ml  under  tlie  displeasure  of  A 
I,  andretirad  to  Rliodaa,  v' 


^«  here  he  continued  for  « 
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years  as  an  exile,  till,  by  the  influence  of  his  mother  Livia  with 
the  enrperor,  he  was  recalled.  His  return  to  Rome  wau  the 
more  glorious ;  he  had  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
lUyricum,  Paiinonia,  and  Dolmatia,  and  seemed  to  divide  tb« 
sovereign  potter  with  Augustus.  At  the  death  of  this  cele- 
brated emperor,  'I'iberius,  who  had  been  adopted,  assumed  the 
reins  of  government ;  and  while  with  dissimulation  and  aSected 
modesty  he  wished  tu  decline  the  dangerous  office,  he  found 
tune  to  try  the  fidelity  of  hia  friends,  and  to  make  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Romans  believe  that  he  was  invested  nith  tlie  pur- 
ple, not  from  his  own  choice,  but  by  the  recommendation  of 
Augustus,  and  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Roman  senate. 
The  beginning  of  his  reign  seemed  to  promise  tranquillity  to 
the  world;  Tiberius  was  a  watchful  guardian  of  the  public 
peace,  he  waa  the  friend  of  justice,  and  never  assumed  the 
sounding  titles  which  must  disgust  a  free  nation,  but  he  was  sati»- 
fied  to  say  of  himself,  that  he  was  the  master  of  his  slaves,  the 
general  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  father  of  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
That  seeming  moderation,  however,  which  was  but  the  fruit  <^ 
the  deepest  policy,  soon  disappeared,  and  Tiberius  was  viewed 
in  his  real  character.  His  ingratitude  to  his  mother  Livia,  to 
whose  intrigues  he  was  indebted  for  the  purple,  his  cruelty  to 
his  wife  Jima,  and  his  tyrannical  oppression  and  murder  of 
many  Roman  senators,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  people, 
and  suspected  even  by  his  favourites.  The  armies  mutinied 
in  Pannonia  aiid  GerninTiy,  but  the  tviiiiidl^  were  silenced  by 
the  prudence  of  the  generals,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  officers, 
and  the  factious  demagogues  were  abandoned  to  their  condign 

Eunisliment.  This  acted  as  a  check  upon  Tiberius  in  Rome; 
e  knew  from  thence,  as  his  successors  experienced,  that  his 
power  was  precarious,  and  his  very  existence  in  perpetual  dan- 
ger. He  continued,  as  he  had  begun,  to  pay  the  greatest  de- 
ference to  the  senate,  all  libels  ag^st  him  he  diaregardedj  and 
observed,  that  in  a  free  city,  the  thoughts  and  the  tongues  of 
every  man  should  be  free.  The  taxes  were  gradually  lessened, 
and  luxury  restrained  by  the  saUitary  regulations,  as  well  as  by 
the  prevailing  example  and  frugahty  of  the  emperor.  WEiw 
Rome  exhibited  a  scene  of  peace  and  public  tranquillity,  the 
barbarians  were  severally  defeated  on  the  borders  of  the  empire, 
and  Tiberius  gained  new  honours,  by  the  activity  and  valour  of 
Germanicusand  his  other  faithfiil  lieutenants.  Yet  the  triumphs 
of  Gernianicus  were  beheld  with  jealousy.  Tiberius  dreaded 
his  power,  he  was  envious  of  his  popularity,,  and  the  death  of 
that  cclehruted  general  in  Andoch  was,  as  some  suppose,  acce- 
lerated by  poinon,  and  the  secret  resentment  of  the  emperor. 
Not  only  his  relations  and  friends,  but  the  great  and  opulent 
were  sacrificed  to  his  ambition,  cruelty  and  avarice ;  and  there 
was  scarcely  in  Rome  one  single  &mily  that  did  not  reproach 
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Tiberius  for  the  loss  of  a  brother,  a  father,  or  a  husband.    He 
at  last  retired  to  the  island  of  Capreae,  on  the  coast  of  Campa- 
nia, where  he  buried  himself  in  unlawfiil  pleasures.    Tlie  caie 
of  the  empire  was  entrusted  to  favourites,  among  who»  Sejanus 
for  a  while  shone  with  uncommon  splendour.    In  his  solitary  re- 
treat the  emperor  proposed  rewards  to  such  that  invented  new 
pleasures,  or  could  produce  luxuries.    He  forgot  his  age  as  weB 
as  his  dignity,  and  disgraced  himself  by  the  most  unnatural  neea 
and  enormous  indulgences,  which  can  draw  a  Uush,  evenupop 
die  countenance  of  the  most  debauched  and  abandoned.    Wb3e 
the  emperor  was  lost  to  himself  and  the  world,  the  pfonnoet 
were  harassed  on  every  side  by  the  barbarians,  and  Tiberius 
found  himself  insulted  by  those  enemies  whom  hitherto  he  had 
seen  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet  with  every  mark  of  sabiuuuive 
adulation.    At  last  grown  weak  and  helpless  through  infinm- 
ties,  he  thought  of  his  approaching  dissolution;  and  as  he 
well  knew  that  Rome  could  not  exist  without  a  head,  he  nomi- 
nated as  his  successor,  Caius  Caligula.    Many  might  inqiiiie» 
why  a  youth  naturally  so  vicious  and  abandoned  as  Cains,  was 
chosen  to  be  the  master  of  an  extensive  empire ;  but  Ttberins 
wished  his  own  cruelties  to  be  forgotten  in  the  barbarities  which 
might  be  displayed  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  whose  natu- 
ral propensities  he  had  well  defined,  in  saying  of  Caligula  that 
he  bred  a  serpent  for  the  Roman  people,  and  a  Phaeton  for  the 
rest  of  the  empire.    Tiberius  (ued  at  Misenum  March  16, 
A.  D.  37,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  ragn 
of  twenty-two  years,  six  months,  and  twenty-six  days.    Ca- 
liffula  was  accused  of  having  hastened  his  end  by  sunbcatinff 
hun.    The  joy  was  universal  when  his  death  was  known ;  and 
the  people  of  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  had  a  moment  to 
rejoice,  heedless  of  the  calamities  which  awaited  them  in  the 
succeeding  reigns.    The  body  of  Tiberius  was  conveyed  to 
Rome,  and  burnt  with  great  solemnity.    A  funeral  oration  was 
pronounced  by  Caligula,  who  seemed  to  forget  his  benefactor 
while  he  expatiated  on  the  praises  of  Augustus,  Grermanicas,  and 
his  own.    The  character  of  Tiberius  has  been  examined  with 
particular  attention  by  historians,  and  his  reign  is  the  subject  of 
the  most  perfect  and  elegant  of  all  the  compositions  of  Tacitus. 
Wlien  a  private  man,  Tiberius  was  universally  esteemed ;  when 
he  had  no  superior,  he  was  proud,  arrogant,  jealous,  and  re- 
vengeful.   If  he  found  his  imlitary  operations  conducted  Inr  a 
warlike  general,  he  affected  moderation  and  virtue ;  but  when 
he  got  rid  of  the  powerful  influence  of  a  favourite,  he  was 
tvrannical  and  dissolute.    If,  as  some  observe,  he  had  Hved  in 
tne  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  he  might  have  been  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  great  ancestors ;  but  the  sovereign  power,  lodfled 
in  his  hands,  rendered  him  vicious  and  oppressiFe*    Yet, 
though  he  encouraged  informers  and  fiivoiued  flattery,  he 
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Muahed  at  the  mean  servilities  of  the  senate,  aiu\  derided  the 
adulation  of  his  courtiers,  who  approached  him,  he  said,  as  If 
they  approached  a  savage  elephant.  He  was  a  patron  of  leam- 
(ng;  he  *as  an  eloquent  aiid  ready  speaker,  and  dedicated 
some  part  of  his  time  to  study.  He  wrote  a  lyric  poem,  enti- 
tled, A  Complaint  on  the  Death  of  Julius  CtEsar,  as  also  some 
Greek  pieces  in  imitation  of  some  of  his  favourite  authors. 
He  avoided  all  improper  expressions ;  and  all  foreign  words  he 
wished  totally  to  banish  from  the  Latin  tongue.  As  instances 
bf  his  humanity,  it  has  been  recorded  that  he  was  uncommonly 
liberal  to  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  habitations  had  been 
destroyed  by  a  violent  earthquake,  A.  D.  17.  One  of  his 
oflSceis  wished  him  to  increase  the  taxes,  no,  said  Tiberius,  a 
goda  thepherd  must  shear,  not  slay  his  sheep.  The  senators 
wiahed  to  call  the  month  of  November,  in  which  he  was  born, 
hy  his  name,  in  imitation  of  Julius  Coisar  and  Augustus,  in 
tne  months  of  July  and  August ;  but  this  he  reibsed,  saying, 
iDhat  wiB  tfou  (lo,  conscript  fiUhcrs,  if  you  have  thirteen  CiEsais? 
Like  the  rest  of  the  emperors,  he  received  divine  honours 
after  deatli,  and  even  during  his  life.  It  has  been  wittily  ob- 
served by  Seneca,  that  he  never  was  intoxicated  but  once  all 
his  life,  Kir  he  continued  in  a  perpetual  state  of  intoxication 
from  the  time  he  gave  hunself  to  drinking  till  the  last  momj'nt 
of  his  life. 

VIPSANIA,  a  daughter  of  M.  Agripna,  mother  of  Dru- 
8US.  She  was  tlie  only  one  of  Agrippa's  (laughters,  who  died 
a  natural  death.  She  was  married  to  Tiberius  when  a  private 
man,  and  when  she  had  been  repudiated,  she  married  Asinius 
Gallus. 

NERO  CLAUDIUS  DRUSUS,  son  of  Tiberius  Nero, 
by  Livia,  and  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  was  distin- 
guished, on  many  occasions,  for  his  courage  and  talents  in  pub- 
lic employments.  His  conduct  against  the  Rhetians,  a  fierce 
people,  inhabiting  the  country  of  the  modern  Grisons,  over 
whom  he  obtained  a  complete  victory,  is  celebrated  by  Horace 
in  the  fourth  ode,  of  the  fourth  book.  This  was  about  the 
year,  B.  C.  15;  and  in  two  years  afterwards,  Augustus,  who 
was  his  patron,  committed  to  him  the  charge  of  stopping 
the  incursions  of  the  Germans  into  Gaul.  In  this,  and  m  va- 
rious other  instances,  he  evinced  the  characteristics  of  cou- 
rage, and  of  the  highest  mihtary  prudence  and  skill;  till,  at 
length,  his  successes  were  so  brilliant  and  important,  that  his 
army,  on  the  field  of  battle,  saluted  him  imperator.  On  bis 
return  to  ilomc  he  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  in 
the  following  year,  B.  C.  9,  he  was  raised  to  the  consulate. 
Foreign  war  called  him  again  to  Germany;  he  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser,  and  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to 
pass  the  Elbe.     Here  he  erected  trophies  to  attest  his  con- 
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quests,  and  then  began  to  march  homewards;  a  fidi  from  his 
horse,  however,  impeded  his  progress;  and  a  fever,  the  come 
quence  of  the  accident,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  thirtiflth 
year  of  his  age.  Though  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  even 
in  the  ardour  of  youth,  he  had  lived  sufficiently  lonff  to  esta- 
blish a  high  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  magistrate*  His  pub- 
lic and  private  character  exhibited  the  strongest  marks  oi  ho- 
nour and  integrity.  He  was  lamented  by  the  army  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  all  classes  of  the  citizens  rendered  him  eveij  token  of 
nomage  and  respect.  He  left  three  children;  vis.,  the  eeb- 
brated  Gcrmanicus ;  Claudius,  who  was  afterwards  empenr; 
and  Livilla. 


ANTONIA,  a  daughter  of  Marc  Antony  and  Octavia.  was 
equally  virtuous,  but  equaUy  unfortunate  with  her  mdlier. 
While  young,  she  was  married  to  Drusus,  brother  of  Hbeini^ 
who  died  on  his  return  to  receive  a  triumph  for  his  victories  ia 
Germany.  Disconsolate  at  her  loss,  Antonia  would  never  en* 
ter  into  a  second  marriage,  but  devoted  herself  to  the  edneaF 
tion  of  her  three  cliildren,  The  death  of  her  son  QeramMAam^ 
from  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius,  and  the  ill  conduct  of  hs 
younger  son  Claudius,  and  her  daughter  Livilla,  were  soorees 
of  new  miseries  to  this  most  excellent  woman.  She  died  in  the 
reign  of  her  grandson,  the  infamous  Caligula. 

MACRO,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  cdebratod 
for  his  intrigues,  perfidy,  and  cruelty.  He  destroyed  Sqamu^ 
and  raised  himself  upon  the  ruins  of  that  unfortunate  favourile. 
He  was  accessary  to  the  murder  of  Tiberius,  and  condHaled 
the  good  opinion  of  Caligula,  by  prostituting  to  him  his  ova 
wife  called  Ennia.  He  soon  after  became  unpopular,  and  was 
obliged  by  Caligula  to  kill  himself  together  with  hb 

A    tS    '^K 

CAIUS  LUTORIUS  PRISCUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
punished  with  death,  for  an  offence  that  can  hardly  be  thoii^ 
capital.  After  having  received  a  good  reward  from  Tiberins^  tan 
a  poem  he  had  made  upon  the  death  of  Germanicus,  he  was 
accused  of  having  composed  another,  on  the  death  of  Dni8a% 
while  this  prince  was  sick ;  and  it  was  affirmed,  that  he  kept 
this  poem  ready  to  be  produced,  with  hopes  of  a  snreater 
compense,  in  case  Dnisus  should  die.  Tne  prince  s  reooi 
should  have  obliged  this  poet  to  suppress  his  work,  bnt  he 
could  not  deny  himself  the  glory  of  it.  He  read  it  to  woam 
ladies;  all  of  whom,  except  one,  durst  not  deny  the  £ict.  AH 
his  judges,  except  two,  condemned  him  to  death*  Tiberimb 
who  was  then  absent,  practised  his  usual  artifices,  when  ha 
understood  that  the  sentence  was  executed,  and  made  aoHi 
regulations  for  the  time  to  come. 

CyESAR  DRUSUS,  son  of  the  emperor  Hbenna  and  Yf^ 
sania.    He  was  introduced  by  Augustus  to  oflkes  in  Ae 
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at  an  early  ago,  ami  al  the  time  of  the  death  of  tliat  emperor, 
he  waa  rwniinuted  to  the  consulsliip.  In  the  first  year  of  liis 
fiither's  rei"!!,  viz.  A.  D.  14,  he  was  sent  out  to  appease  a 
sedition,  which  had  broken  out  in  the  legions  in  Pannonia,  in 
which,  liL-  happily  succeeded.  In  the  year  seventeen,  be  waa 
sent  to  couunand  in  Illyricum,  in  order  to  keep  tliat  province 
free  from  war,  which  was  then  raging  in  Germany.  For  )iis 
prudent  and  snccessfut  services,  he  had  the  honour  of  an  ora- 
tion on  hh  return.  He  was  elected  consul,  the  second  tinie,  in 
the  year  twenty-one,  and  during  the  absence  of  tlie  emperor, 
in  Campania,  he  fulfilled,  alone,  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  public.  In  the  following  year  the  tri- 
bunitial  authority  was  conferred  upon  him,  for  which  he  return- 
ed thanks  by  letter,  instead  of  presenting  himself  in  due  form 
before  the  senate,  which  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  insult. 
Drusus,  however,  felt  his  importance  in  the  state,  and  coult^ 
not  brook  a  rival,  which  led  him  to  dread  the  growing  influence 
of  Sejanus,  and  to  take  every  opportunity  of  treating  hint 
with  indignity.  Sejanus  was  too  aspiring  and  ambitious  to  sub< 
mit  even  to  the  prince,  and  detemiuied  to  destroy  him.  For 
this  purpose,  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  Livilla, 
the  wife  nf  Di-usus,  and,  at  length,  seduced  her  aftections,  and 
contrived,  by  her  means,  to  adhninister  pobon  to  her  own  hus- 
band, the  foe  of  hei-  infamous  gallant.  In  early  life  Drusua 
was  supposed  to  betray  a  cruel  di^^position,  by  some  feats  at 
the  gladiatonan  games;  he  was  also,  in  some  degree,  addicted 
to  wine,  and  in  olher  instances,  he  gave  tokens  of  a  haughty 
and  violent  character.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  to  ius 
credit,  that,  while  the  court  was  divided  between  him  and  his 
cousin  Germanicus,  the  two  princes  remained  in  perfect  union, 
and  almost  indiHerent  as  to  the  final  decision. 

^LIUS  SEJANUS,  a  native  of  Vulsinum,  in  Tuscany, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  court  of  Tiberius.  His  father 
was  Seius  Strabo,  a  Roman  knight,  commander  of  the  prffito- 
rian  guards.  His  mother  was  descended  from  the  Junian  fa- 
mily. Sejanus  first  gained  the  favour  of  Caius  Csesar,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus,  but  afterward  attached  himself  to  the 
interest  and  views  of  Tiberius,  who  then  sat  on  the  imperial 
throne.  The  emperor,  who  was  naturally  suspicious  of  every 
other  person,  was  free  and  open  with  Sejanus ;  and  while  he 
distrusted  others,  he  communicated  his  greatest  secrets  to  this 
fawning  favourite.  Sejanus  improved  this  confidence;  and 
when  he  had  found  that  he  possessed  the  esteem  of  Tiberius, 
he  next  endciivoured  to  become  the  favourite  of  the  soldier, 
and  the  darling  of  the  senate.  As  commander  of  the  prsto- 
rian  guards,  he  became  the  second  man  in  Rome;  and,  by  ap- 
pointing his  own  adherents  to  places  of  trust  and  honour,  all 
the  officers  and   centurions  became  devoted  to  his  interest. 
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Yet,  howefCT  euoees^il  ^rith  dw  btnt  mAiiolllBitAtoMtaB«r 
liw  onpire,  Snattns  had  to  combat  many  in  the  house  oT  the 
emperor;  but  mese  aeenHM  obstacles  were  soon  removed.  All 
die  dut^en  and  sruidchiuTen  of  Tiberius  were  sacrificed  to 

thettabhamKrf'tliuftTonrite,  under  various  pretences.  IJrilla, 
the  wife  of' DmmiB,  the  emperor's  son,  was  corrupted  by  Seja- 
nua ;  and  dua  tnontter,  anuthg  his  adulterer  in  the  murder  of 
her  hOBband,  consented  to  marry  him,  when  Dnums  was  ptA- 
•oned.  But  Ae  marriage  waa  strongly  opposed  by  Tiberius. 
Wheal  8«amu  could  not  gain  tlie  consent  of  the  emperor,  he 
lienaadea  hfan  to  retire  to  attitude  &om  the  troubles  of  goveni- 
ment.  Tlb^u^  naturally  fond  of  ease,  retired  to  Campania, 
kaiiOff  Scgamn  at  the  h«id  of  the  empire.  ThiK  was  highly 
gratiQrmg  to  Ae  &Tourite.  He  called  together  his  friends  und 
feHowerB;  paid  his  court  to  At  disaffected;  held  forth  rewardit 
and  promiaes;  and,  having  tncicased  his  partizans,  resolved  to 
Base  die  aoverdgn  power.  A  powerful  league  was  rapidly 
formed,  and  great  numbera  of  all  descriptions,  senators,  to. 
wdl  as  nSitaiy  men,  entered  into  the  plot.  Among  these,  Sa- 
tritts  Secimdus  ma  the  confidential  friend  and  prime  agent  of 
Stjanus.  But  he  resohed  to  bctrav  the  secret  to  Ttberiui. 
Tat  dds  purpoae  he  addreaaed  himself  to  Antonia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Bfarc  Antoi^,  the  widow  of  Dnisus,  and  the  mother  of 
Oermanieus.  When  this  iBuatrious  woman,  who  was  honoured 
by  the  conr^  and  revered  by  the  people,  heard  thcparticular;. 
we  sent  immediste  information  to  the  emperor.  Tiberius  was 
aatonished,  but  not  dismayed;  the  danger  pressed,  the  time 
called  for  vigorous  and  decisive  measures.  He  sent  IVfacro  to 
Rome,  with  a  commisEnon  to  take  command  of  the  praetorian 
guards.  In  the  momii^  on  the  fifteenth  day  before  the  kalends 
of  November,  a  report  was  spread  tliat  the  emperor  intended 
fo  assooate  S^anua  with  himself  in  the  tribunitian  power.  The 
senate  was  summoned  to  meet  in  the  temjile  of  Apollo,  near 
the  imperial  palace.  S^anus  attended.  A  party  of  the  yne- 
toriana  followed  him.  Macro  met  him  in  the  vestibule  of  t)ic 
temple,  and  with  all  demonstrations  of  profound  respect,  sM, 
"Be  not  surprised,  that  you  hiue  no  letter  from  the  prince; 
H  is  his  pleasure  to  dedare  you  his  colleague,  in  the  tribunitiaii 
power;  I  am  going  to  deUver  the  emperor's  orders."  S^aniu, 
flushed  with  his  new  dignity,  entered  the  senate  house;  $lacro 
foOowed  him.  As  soon  as  the  consuls  arrived,  he  delivcml 
the  letter  from  Tiberius,  and  immediately  went  forth  to  die 
pnetorian  guards.  He  infcvmed  them,  that  by  order  of  the 
prince,  a  large  donative  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  wl- 
oiers;  adding,  that  by  a  new  commission  lie  himself  was  an- 
ptrinted  their  commander;  and,  if  they  followed  him  to  the 
camp,  they  would  there  receive  the  promised  bounty.  Thft 
prstorian  guards  followed,  and  Macro  immediately  surrounded 
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the  senate  iiousc,  with  a  body  of  the  city  cohorts.  Tiberms*« 
letter  to  the  consuls  was  conAised,  obscure  and  tedious,  only 
glancing  at  Sejanusj  till  at  last  the  language  of  invective  left  no 
room  for  doubt.  Sejaniis  sat  benumbed,  senseless,  and  stupM 
with  astonishment.  His  flatterers,  who  had  just  congratulated 
him  on  his  new  dignity,  deserted  liim  on  every  side.  He  was 
commanded  by  the  consul  to  rise  and  follow  him,  and  bctnff 
Ioade<l  with  irons,  was  conducted  to  prison.  His  downfall  fillea 
the  city  with  exultation.  The  popiJace  rejoiced  at  his  sad  ca- 
tastrophe, and  followed  in  crowus,  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of 
abuse.  They  reviled  hini  for  his  acts  of  cruelty,  and  dashed 
his  statues  to  pieces.  He  was  doomed  by  Tiberius  to  suflbr 
death,  and  was  strangled  in  prison.  His  body  was  drogged 
to  the  Geinoniie,  and,  after  every  species  of  instut  from  the  po- 
pulace for  three  days,  was  throvm  into  the  Tiber.  Such  was 
tfie  end  of  tills  unprincipled  monster.  He  fell  a  terrible  ex- 
ample to  all,  who  endeavour  by  their  vices  to  rise  above  their 
fellow  eitizens. 

CJLSA II  GERMANICU.S,  grand  nephew  of  Augustus,  ne- 
phew of  Tiberius,  and  grandson  of  Livia.  Wlien  Augustus 
adopted  Tiberius,  he  obliged  him  to  adopt  Germanicus,  who 
thus,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  stood  in  the  filial  relation  to 
them  both.  Germanicus  married  Agrippina,  grand^daughter  of 
Augustus,  a  lady  not  more  illustrious  for  her  rank  than  for  her 
Tirtues ;  and  he  himself  grew  up  in  the  general  aflection  of  the 
public  on  accinmt  of  the  excellence  of  his  temper,  iuid  tlie  mild- 
ness of  his  disposition,  and  was  denominated  the  "  delight  of 
the  Roman  people."  Germanicus  waa  very  learned  and  elo- 
quent, and  at  an  early  age  he  became  illustrious  in  warfare,  and' 
was  raised  to  the  most  important  offices  of  the  state.  When 
Augustus  died,  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  in  Germany,  and  the 
affection  of  the  soldiers  unanimously  saluted  him  emperor.  He 
refiised  the  honour,  and  then  appeased  the  tumult  which  bis  in- 
difference to  the  rank  had  occasioned.  He  continued  his  exploits 
in  Germany,  and  defeated  the  celebrated  Arminius,  and  upoR 
his  return  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph.  The  Germans  fought 
with  the  greatest  bravery,  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  yield  to. 
superior  discipline  and  generalship.  The  concluding  battle  was 
attended  with  great  slaughter  to  the  Germans,  and  gave  the 
Roman  commander  occasion  to  raise  a  trophy  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "  The  nations  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  subdued 
by  the  army  of  Tiberius  Cssar."  But  this  lubjugadon  was  only 
a  temporary  cessation  of  the  contest ;  and,  upon  the  disaster  ex- 
perienced by  the  Romans  from  the  elements,  the  Ciennana  re- 
newed their  attack,  which  afforded  Germanicus  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  new  laurels,  and  he  expected  to  have  made  an  en- 
tire conquest  of  Gennany ;  but  the  emperor,  jealous  of  his  suc- 
cesses, recalled  him,  with  many  compliments  upon  his  past  cou^ 
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ducty  and  the  prospect  of  a  second  consulate.  On  his  ictnm  be 
was  honoured  with  another  triumph,  which  was  celebrated  widi 
extraordinary  magnificence.  That  part  of  the  spectecle  vUch 
was  most  affecting  to  the  Roman  people,  was  the  chariot  of  the 
victor,  filled  with  his  three  sons  and  two  daughters*  Gennni- 
cus  was  soon  sent  into  the  East  to  quell  some  disturbancet  time. 
The  powers  entrusted  to  him  on  this  occasion  were  very  extoh 
sive,  but  the  suspicious  Tiberius  had  placed  Piao  as  a  ipj  and 
check  on  the  illustrious  general.  Germanicus  entered  upon  bb 
second  consulship,  having  the  emperor  for  his  colleague;  be  fi- 
sited  Athens,  and  was  received  in  that  city  with  all  the  adob- 
tion  usually  practised  by  the  inhabitants.  He  then  aailed  to 
Euboea  and  Lesbos ;  thence  he  touched  upon  Thrace,  and  crm 
ing  into  Asia,  viewed  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  consulted  tbeotadft 
at  Colophon.  Piso  hastily  followed  mm,  and  after  terri^uyAe 
Athenians  with  a  severe  harangue,  and  throwing  out  mnnnfr^ 
tions  against  Germanicus,  embarked  for  Rhodes,  m&erebevoald 
have  perished,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  the  humanitj  of  Ibe 
prince,  whom  he  overtook  there.  GermanicuB  no«r  pioceedeJI 
to  execute  his  commission.  He  placed  the  crown  on  tbe  beed 
of  Zeno,  son  of  the  king  of  Pontus,  an  ally  of  the  Romans  He 
then  reduced  Cappadocia  and  other  places  to  the  state 
provinces ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year  he  made  a  proanm 
Egypt,  and  viewed  every  thing  that  was  deserving  oTnolb 
the  country,  at  the  same  time  opening  the  jmUic  jnanarissls 
the  people,  who  were  suffering  under  a  scarcity.  Upon  biiie- 
tum  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  he  found  that  Piso  had  abrogslBl 
every  regulation  which  he  had  established  amonff  tbe  k 
and  in  the  cities ;  and  his  indignation  at  this  behaviour  wb 
the  breach  between  them.  At  this  time  Grermaniciia  was  at- 
tacked with  a  disease  which  afterwards  proved  fatal,  and  whkk 
was  imputed  to  the  effects  of  poison ;  but  some  of  our  best  Uh 
torians  having  impartially  examined  the  collateral  fibcfe^  do  net 
think  the  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  the  assertion. 
cus  himself  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  victim  of  the 
of  Piso,  and,  in  his  last  moments,  conjured  his  friends  to 
cute  with  the  utmost  rigour  the  authors  of  his  death*  HedisA 
at  Epidaphne,  near  Antioch,  in  the  year  11),  in  the  thirty- ' 
year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  the  subject  of  univenal  1 
tation  at  Rome.  Every  other  concern  was  forgotten*  and  dtt 
people,  without  waiting  for  an  order  from  the  magirtrates,  ' 
sook  the  forum,  sluit  up  their  houses,  and  assumed  every  to 
of  universal  sorrow.  A  profusion  of  honours  was  decreed  In  Us 
memory,  and  even  foreign  princes  and  nations  joined 
monies  of  esteem  and  respect.  He  had  been  highly 
not  only  for  his  military  accomplishments,  but  also fisr  Ins! 
ing,  hiunanity,  and  extensive  benevolence.  In  die  vUat^ 
he  devoted  some  moments  to  study ;  and  he  fitfoind  tiba 
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with  two  Grrt-k  comedies,  some  epigrams^  and  a  translation  of 
Aratns  in  Latin  verse. 

AGRIPPlNA,aKomanIady,daughterofV^ipsaniusAgni>pa, 
and  of  Julia,  ilaiightcr  of  Augustus,  famous  for  her  pride,  ambi- 
tion, courage,  and,  above  all,  for  herfidelity  and  love  to  her  hus- 
band Germaiiiciis.  Formed  to  be  the  wife  of  a  hero,  Agrippina 
accompanied  him  wherever  he  went,  shared  hisdangers  and  bis 
toila.  She  was  seen  ofcn  at  the  head  of  armiea,  appeasing  the 
seditious,  encouraging  the  Boldierg,  and  filling  all  the  office* 
of  the  most  able  general.  Gemianicus  dying  in  Spain,  Agrip- 
pina, having  shown  her  tenderness  by  her  tears,  attacked  Piso, 
who  was  su8|ii (.ted  of  having  poisoned  him,  forced  him  to  dfi- 
atroy  himselt,  .met  returned  to  Rome,  bearing  tlie  ashes  of  her 
husband  in  a  m  pukhra!  um.  Tiberius,  who  had  been  jealous 
of  the  glory  1.1!"  (iermaincus,  wua  pained  by  the  high  reputation 
of  his  widow,  and  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pandatiere, 
Always  proml,  even  in  the  bosom  of  misfortune,  she  reproached 
him  to  his  face,  with  his  injustice  and  cruelties.  This  tyrant 
commanded  a  centurion  to  strike  the  daughter  of  Augustua, 
which  was  done  with  such  Tiolence,  that  she  lost  one  of  her 
eyes.  Reduced  to  despair  by  this  outrage,  she  abstained  from 
food,  and  died  in  tlie  tif^h  year  of  her  exile,  A.  D.  33.  ThB 
rage  of  Tiberius  was  not  appe-ased  by  the  death  of  Agrippina} 
he  persecuted  Jier  even  in  her  children,  and  ordered  the  day  of 
her  birth  to  be  numbered  amidst  the  unhappy  ones, 

PLANCIS  MIAATIIS,  a  coll^lll.  sent  to  ihc  rcMlious 
army  of  Germanicus.  He  was  almost  killed  by  the  incensed  scA- 
diery,  who  suspected  that  it  was  through  him  that  they  had  not 
all  been  pardoned  and  indemnified  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 
Calpumius  rescued  him  from  their  fiiry. 

DRLSUS,  a  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  who  et^oyed 
offices  of  the  greatest  trust  under  Tiberius.  His  enemy  Sqa- 
nus,  however,  effected  his  ruin  by  his  insinuadons.  Drusus 
was  confined  by  Tiberius,  and  deprived  of  all  aliment.  He  was 
found  dead  nine  days  after  his  confinement,  A.  D.33. 

JULIA  AGRIPPINA,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  her  grandmother  Antonia, 
after  her  parents'  death,  who  endeavoured  to  establish  and  im- 
prove those  virtuous  principles  which  her  amiable  mother  had 
instilled  into  her  infant  mind.  Nature  and  fortune  seemed  to 
have  been  peculiarly  favourable  to  this  young  princess ;  illus- 
trious in  birth,  distinguished  in  beauty,  blest  with  vigour  of 
talents,  and  superiority  of  sense,  she  appeared  calculated  to 
adom  that  elevated  station  which  it  was  her  destiny  to  fill;  but. 
in  vain  was  she  taught  to  admire  the  loveliness  of  virtue,  for  all 
that  period  of  life  when  candour  is  most  conspicuous,  Actip- 
pina  was  an  adejit  in  hypocrisy,  dissimulation,  and  art.  Cali- 
gula, the  hrotlier  of  A^rrippina,  was  one  of  the  moat  dissipated 
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beconung  the  guardian  of  Affripinna'a  viitn^lMiiillaBJniaririll 
erttryipeoHK^Tke.  The  Emperw  Tflbwiii^  »hp  iii  i  lilii  m  il 
to  have  been  aocen«;  to  the  deatb  of  GomiaiaM.  «Aeltaiftl» 
court  pi^Hdazi^,  iBidertoc^  tbegvuvdiMMUpof  tusdA^jHlA 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  Demetiiiia  ^nobsAd^  a  wniiiM 
diugraced  hk  nobili^,  by  Hcratioainew  and  iitinn.  N«i^t|N> 
tyroit,  wM  the  fruit  of  dua  marriage;  biitaeonaftgwJ»  ftj||lp  i 
pina  waa  accused  of  infidelity  to  her  Iwd;  ftr  itvupNMA 
that  she  had  carried  on  a  criminal  intesroomw  «itib  1m*  osvik 
liefidiu;  and  C^guls,  who  had  aacendedthethMpeitXiw 
riuB,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  i\giiiniyM  wm  JwnaH 
deauied  to  do  puUic  penance,  and  waa  benabcA  to  A*  idlvM 
Foolia,  under  pv^ence  of  hsring  cowpued  *■>*>■(  A*  llillH 
but  upon  the  luath  of  Cafigula,  she  waa  lecaBncI  I7  hv  «mI» 
Qaoiuub;  who  had  been  appointed  aucooBHac  to  die  ea*VI^. 
The  designing  Agrippina,  ddighted  willt  tfaiapKOof  of  h«  vadA 
kindness,  resolv^  to  make  an  attack  upon  laa  heart;  ft*  lltf 
gcatification  of  bdnff  placed  at  thehead  of  tiie-RemikeHiiMk 
reconcQed  h^  to  Ute  union  with  a  man  to  wfaoA  Jbm  wmkt^ 
aemrfy  alUed.  CUaudiua,  Itowever,  n^ected  ^m  alfawt  fiNt- 
turea  which  veie  made  him^  and  Agnppina  then  practiaed  her 
wtifloea  upon  Criapua  Pasaemu^  a  man  far  advanced  in  Hfe, 
whose  popukrity  waagiea^  and  whose  fortune  was  an  object  t« 
anywomaBwhomadewealththe  first  objectofberwishes.  Paa- 
tifBDa^t  attowted  I^lhe  aUuxenenla  of  the  piinccss,  married  her, 
and  died  soon  afiwwardi,  in  a  maimer  that  gave  rise  to  many 
BUBpkataiM'  By  tiua  droumatancet  site  came  into  the  posaession 
ofaamanse  proper^,  whidi  enabled  her  to  prosecute  with  success 
her  former  designs.  The  emperor's  attendants  were  induced  to 
favour  hertjibesbytheirTeriatibie  bfluence  of  gold ;  andb^thdr 
peraaasiwi^  Chadiua  at  leogA  oowented  to  raise  A^rippina  to 
the  innierial  thfODe.  AgripiOBa  maintained,  in  the  station  to 
which  by  r^ned  artifleeshe  had  raised  herself,  an  authority  of 
the  most  despotic  Uad;  while  Uie  weak  emperor  was  left  only 
the  ^ladow  <n  regal  consequence ;  for  through  her  hands  ever}' 
favoor,  and  every  preiemen^  paaseil.  Regardless  of  birth  <ir 
merit,  she  bestowed  upon  her  flattL-rtrs  tlie  most  im{)ortaiit 
offices  in  the  state;  and  so  compleic  was  the  dominion  whidi 
slic  had  acquired  over  Clai^ius,  that  lie  actu&lly  made  Nero  a 
sharer  in  the  throne,  to  the  extinction  of  Ins  own^^on  Britanni- 
CUS)  a  igiHoe  of  distinguished  merit  and  worth.  After  a  succes- 
sion of  {dans,  too  iniquitous  to  enumerate,  Agrippina  at  l^igth 
resolved  to  execute  (me,  which  had  long  occupied  tierntinil; 
and  this  was,  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  emperor,  and  to  raise 
iitxo,  her  son,  to  the  thnme.  This  horrid  design  she  found  the 
means  of  executing;  poison  was  administered  in  mushrooms, 
and  Mero  was  proclaimed  her  successor,  though  Britannicus 
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was  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  Though  the  aggrandisement  of 
her  son  had  been  the  first  object  with  Agrippina,  yet  both  gra- 
titude anil  affection  were  strangers  to  bis  heart ;  and  he  openly 
accused  her  of  the  Crimea  which  she  had  committed,  without 
reflecting  that  in  endeavouring  to  advance  his  honours  many 
of  them  had  been  performed.  To  the  stings  of  ingratitude 
were  added  the  distresses  of  degradation ;  for  this  unnatural  son 
deprived  her  of  those  pageantries  which  belong  to  the  great; 
her  guards  were  dismissed,  and  she  was  compelled  to  quit  hec 
palace,  and  reside  in  tiie  suburbs  of  the  city,  without  grandeur 
or  state.  Her  monster  of  a  son,  Nero,  had  formed  many  plans 
for  the  destruction  of  the  author  of  his  ejustence,  whom  he  imor 
gined  was  raising  a  party  to  deprive  him  of  lite  throne;  but  at 
length,  after  de^'istng  various  measures,  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  by  constructing  a  vessel  with  a  false  bottom,  she  could,  by 
a  little  contrivance,  without  difficulty,  be  drowned.  To  prevent 
the  possibility  of  suspicion  fulling  upon  this  parricide,  overtures 
for  a  reconciliation  with  liis  motiier  were  made ;  and  after  ex> 

Sressing  the  utmost  contrition  for  his  past  conduct,  he  treated 
er  with  every  mark  of  filial  esteem.  As  the  gardens  and  baths 
at  Baia;  were  then  open  for  public  reception,  Nero  persuaded 
Agrippina  to  accompany  him  there,  and  a  most  splendid  vessd 
was  constructed,  under  the  direction  of  Aiucetus,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  depriving  the  empress  of  her  life.  The  vessel,  by  deaigi^ 
touched  at  Antium,  when  Nero  formed  on  excuse  for  pursuing 
his  way  by  land,  and  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  mother, 
he  recommended  her  to  Anicetus's  care.  A  Roman  lady,  of  the 
name  of  jVceronia,  was  the  only  female  attendant  who  accom- 
panied the  queen,  and  as  soon  as  the  vessel  had  cleared  the 
shore,  Anicetus  withdrew  the  bolts ;  the  flooring  gave  way,  con- 
sternation followed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  were  pre- 
cipitated into  the  stream.  Aceronia  loudly  called  upon  the 
sailors  for  assistance,  who  mistaking  her  for  Agrippina,  knocked 
out  her  brains  with  their  oars ;  Anicetus  got  to  land,  whilst 
the  being  whose  destruction  he  liad  meditated,  was  taken  up 
with  scarcely  any  injury,  by  some  boatmen  who  had  observed 
the  disaster,  and  went  to  offer  aid.  Agrippina  was  convinced 
that  tlie  vessel  had  not  sunk  from  accident,  and  justly  attributed 
it  to  the  artifice  of  her  son.  She  disguised  her  suspicions,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  infonn  liim  that  she  had  escaped  with  her 
Kfe.  lie  heard  the  intelligence  with  rage  and  mortification;  but 
upon  Aiiicetiis  assuring  him  he  would  complete  the  task  he  had 
.begun,  he  embraced  him  with  marks  of  the  liveliest  afTectiot^ 
declaring  he  should  considi^r  even  the  empnc  as  a  gifl  from  his 
hands.  Attended  by  a  paity  of  assassins,  Anicetus  immediately 
went  to  the  empress,  and  forced  himself  into  her  presence,  1^ 
preter.duig  he  came  with  an  embassy  from  her  son.  When  hor 
attendants  beheld  the  sanguinary  band  enter,  tbey  deaertedthe 
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unfortunate  Agrippina,  determining  to  preserve  their  own  safety 
by  flight.  "  If  you  come  commissioned  by  your  master  to  en- 
quire after  my  heaUh,"  said  the  empress,  too  justly  foreboding 
the  nature  of  their  designs,  "tell  him  I  am  recovering;  but  tf 
you  harbour  any  evil  against  me,  you  are  not  the  agents 
of  my  son,  for  he  is  incapable  of  being  a  parricide."  The  mhn- 
man  wretches  instantly  surrounded  the  couch  upon  which  she 
was  reclining,  and  one,  even  whilst  she  was  speaking,  gave  her 
a  blow  upon  the  head ;  "  strike  here,"  exclaimed  Agrippina, 
presenting  her  body  to  them,  "  for  this  womb  has  given  a  mon- 
ster birth."  The  fatal  tragedy  was  soon  completed,  and  the 
detestable  parricide  heard  the  account  of  his  mother  s  death 
with  emotions  of  delight.  In  perusing  the  hfe  of  Agrippina,  the 
undutiful  conduct  of  her  son  seems  a  just  punishment  of  her 
crimes ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the  sufierings 
she  must  have  experienced  at  having  given  birth  to  a  being  who 
was  capable  of  every  vice.  In  the  catalogue  of  human  crimes, 
none  appear  more  atrocious  than  that  of  fiUal  disrepect;  but  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  convey  the  horror  which  is 
excited  by  the  very  idea  of  a  son  planning  the  death  of  a  parent. 
For  the  aggrandisement  of  her  son,  Agrippina  had  sacrificed 
both  probity  and  principle ;  the  death  of  Claudius  had  paved 
his  passage  to  the  throne ;  Britannicus  was  excluded  from  his 
lawful  inheritance ;  yet  the  monster,  for  whom  she  had  been 
guilty  of  such  iniquities,  raised  his  hand  against  her  life. 

TACFARINAS,  a  Numidian,  who,  after  serving  some  time 
in  the  Roman  legions,  became  a  general  in  his  own  country,  and 
commanded  an  army  against  its  conquerors  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. In  the  course  of  this  war,  he  repeatedly  defeated  Ti- 
berius's  generals.  Tacfarinas  was  at  last  killed  in  battle,  after 
performing  heroic  deeds  of  valour. 

APIClTS,  a  celebrated  glutton,  who  lived  under  Tiberius, 
spent  immense  sums  on  his  appetite,  and  invented  divers  sorts 
of  cakes,  which  bore  his  name.  He  kept,  as  it  were,  a  school  of 
gluttony  at  Rome.  After  having  spent  two  millions  and  a  half 
in  entertainments,  finding  himself  very  much  in  debt,  he  exa- 
mined into  the  state  of  his  affairs ;  and  seeing  that  he  had  but 
two  hundred  and  fif^  thousand  livres  remaining,  he  poisoned 
himself,  out  of  apprehension  of  starving  with  such  a  sum! 

PAULINA,  a  Roman  lady,  wife  of  Saturninus,  governor  of 
Syria,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Her  conjugal 
peace  was  disturbed,  and  violence  was  offered  to  her  virtue,  by 
a  young  man  named  Mundus,  who  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
had  caused  her  to  come  to  the  temple  of  Isis  by  means  of  the 
priests  of  that  goddess,  who  declared  that  Anubis  washed  to 
commimicate  to  her  somethingc  of  moment.  Saturninus  com- 
plained  to  the  emperor  of  the  violence  which  had  been  ojfered 
to  his  wife  ;  and  the  temple  of  Isis  was  overturned,  and  Mundos 
))anishcd.  6ci\ 
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CNEIUS  CORNELIUS  LENTULUS,  siniained  GM* 
TULICUS9  was  consul  A.  D.  SG,  and  was  also  a  man  of  let- 
ters. He  wrote  a  history  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  and  Martial 
says  he  was  a  poet ;  but  his  works  are  lost.  He  was  put  to 
deadi  by  Tiberius,  who  was  jealous  of  his  popularity. 

NERVA  COCCEIUS,  a  friend  of  Horace  and  Mecaenas, 
and  grandfather  to  the  emperor  Nerva.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  settled  the  disputes  betw^en.Augustus  and  Antony.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Tiberius  in  nis  retreat  in  Campania, 
and  starved  himself  to  death. 

ATEIUS  CAPITO,  a  celebrated  civilian,  who  adorned  the 
age  of  Augustus,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  his 
soverei^.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Antistras  Labeo,  who  was 
more  iUustrious  by  his  contempt  of  that  favour,  and  his  stem, 
though  harmless  opposition  to  the  tyrant  of  Rome*  Their 
legal  studies  were  iitBuenced  by  the  various  colours  of  their 
tempers  and  principles.  Labeo  was  attached  to  the  form  of  the 
old  republic ;  his  rival  embraced  the  more  profitable  substance 
of  the  rising  monarchy.  Capito,  with  the  tame  and  submissive 
disposition  of  a  courtier,  seldom  presumed  to  deviate  from  the 
sentiments,  or  at  least  from  the  words  of  his  predecessors ; 
while  the  bold  republican  piursued  his  independent  ideas  with- 
out fear  of  paradox  or  innovation.  Labeo  decided  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  law  the  same  questions  which  his  induk^ent 
competitor  resolved  with  a  latitude  of  equity  more  suitable  to 
the  common  sense  and  feelings  of  mankind.  This  opposition 
of  sentiments  was  propagated  in  the  writings  and  lessons  of  the 
two  founders ;  and  the  schools  of  Capito  and  Labeo  maintained 
their  inveterate  conflict  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Adrian.  The  two  sects  derived  their  appellations  from  Sabinus 
and  Proculius,  their  most  celebrated  teachers. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

ANDRONICUS  of  Rhodes,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  63,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  restoring  and 
publishing  the  works  of  Aristotle,  in  the  time  of  Sylla.  He  also 
wrote  commentaries  on  some  of  that  philosopher's  works. 

POSIDONIUS,  a  celebrated  Grecian  philosopher  of  the 
Stoic  sect,  who  flourished  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  before 
Christ,  was  a  native  of  Apaucea,  in  Syria.  He  taught  philo- 
sophy at  Rhodes  with  so  much  reputation  that  Pompey,  on 
his  return  towards  Rome,  after  the  successful  termination  of 
the  war  against  M ithridates,  came  thither  with  the  design  of 
attending  his  lectures.  "  When  he  came  to  the  house,"  says 
the  historian,  *^  he  forbade  his  Uctor  to  knock  at  the  door,  but 
by  ordering  him  to  lower  the  fasces  at  the  gate  of  Posidonius, 
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this  mijghty  conqueror  dT  the  easteni  and  wetltni  wodi  pal  a 
respect  homage  to  philosophy.**  Poaidomns '  '^ 
witn  a  severe  attuk  of  thegouti  Pompey  viaitod  hnnm] 
ber,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  phiIofophflr*8 
would  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  hia 
Upon  this  Posidonius  made  an  effort  for  the  gratlfiaition  oilut 
illustrious  visitor,  and  delivered  a  discourBe,  to  prove  lluitno^ 
thing  could  be  deemed  good  that  was  not  honoineaUa^  He 
studied  astronomy  as  well  as  morals,  and  couatiueted  a  loBd  of 
sphere,  with  which  he  exhibited  the  apparent  motinid^  of -the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets  round  the  earth.  CSoero  ai^  dietlie 
himself  attended  the  lectures  of  this  philosopber^  and  it  J8-a»> 
serted,  upon  the  authority  of  Suidas,  that  he  waa  farmu^te 
Rome  by  Marcellus,  in  me  seven  hundred  and  seeowTje 
from  the  building  of  the  dty,  which  waa  B.  CL  6i. 
thought  to  have  written  a  continuation  of  the  Imtatyat  Bo^ 
bins  in  a  polished  and  elegant  style. 

SOSIGENES,  a  Peripatetic  phibsopher,  and  skilfid  Mte- 
nomer,  was  brought  from  Egypt  ny  Julius  Citnwx,  widi  tfaeview 
expressly  of  assisting  him  in  reforming  the  caleniar.  The 
philosopher,  by  accurate  observations,  dwoovcted  tlni  llayrar 
was  three  huiKlred  and  sixty<-five  da^  and  mx  honra ;  aodl^ia 
make  allowance  for  the  odd  days,  he  mvented  the  ~^^       •  ^^  ~ 


of  one  day  in  four  years;  and  the  dimlicatioii  of  the  mlhi  dat 
before  the  calenda  of  March  was  me  intercalary  dcf  | :  mA 
hence  the  day  in  which  thb  took  place  waa  called 
This  was  called  the  Julian  year,  the  reckoning  by  whidi 
menced  B.  C.  45,  and  continued  till  it  gave  place  to 
more  accurate,  and  a  still  fiurther  reformation  under  Bope  Ga^- 
gory  XIIL  Sosigenes  was  author  of  a  commentary  upoa  Ai» 
totle's  book  ''  De  Coelo." 

QUINTUS  SEXTUS,  a  Pythagorean  philoaonher,  wiio 
flourished  about  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  seemea  fixrmed  to 
rise  in  the  republic ;  but  he  shrunk  from  civil  honours,  and  de- 
clined accepting  the  rank  of  senator  when  it  was  offered  him  by 
Julius  Caesar,  mat  he  might  have  time  to  apply  to  phfloaophy. 
It  appears  that  he  wished  to  establish  a  school  at  Ronuib  and  that 
his  tenets,  though  chiefly  drawn  firom  the  doctrinea  of.  Fydifr* 
fforas,  in  some  particulars  resembled  those  of  the  Stoica..  JBBa 
laws  were  tinctured  with  great  severity ;  and  in  an  ma^poSoi 
of  his  establishment,  he  found  his  mind  so  haiasaedt  aqd  Aa 
harshness  of  the  doctrines  which  he  wished  to  eatddiBh  ao  re> 
pulsive  to  his  feelings,  that  he  had  nearly  worited  faipaaelf  iq^ti 
such  a  pitch  of  desperation,  as  to  put  a  period' lo  hia 
Of  the  school  of  Sextius  were  Fabianus,  SotksW 
Crassitius,  and  Celsus.  Of  his  works  <mly  a  fiy#  _ 
remain ;  and  whether  any  of  them  formed  a  part  of.  tbiii 
which  Seneca  admired  so  much,  cannot  now  ha 
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Soikle  ef  htt  maxima  aae  Tahmblb  He  ne6miiieikbBA«i«XBi 
wnatioit  of  the  actions  of  the  day  to^  hia  scholanr  when  they 
retired  to  rest ;  he  taught  that  Ae  road  to  heaven  was  by  fin* 
gality,  temperance^  and  fortitude.  He  used  to  recommend 
holding  a  looking-glass  before  persons  disordered  with  pas* 
sion.  He  also  enjoined  his  followers  to  abstain  from  crinunal 
food. 

PAPYREAS  FABIANUS,  an  intelligent  akturalist,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  animals. 

ATHENODORUS,  a  £unous  Stoic  philosopher,  bom  aft 
Tarsus,  who  went  to  the  court  of  Auffustufly  and  was  made  by 
him  tutor  to  Tiberius.  Augustus  had  a  grMt  esteem  fior  hin^ 
and  found  him,  by  experience,  a  man  of  virtue  «ad  probity. .  He 
used  to  speak  very  freely  to  the  eltiperor.  Befi>re  he  left  the 
court  to  return  home,  he  warned  the  emperor  not  to  ghre  him* 
self  up  to  anger,  bu^  whenever  he  sfaolud  be  in  a  passion,  to 
rehearse  the  twenty- four  letters  of  the  aljdiabet,  bcSfore  he  re*- 
solved  to  say  or  do  any  thin«%  He  did  not  live  to  see  his  bad 
success  in  tne  education  of  Tiberius. 

ANAXILAUS,  a  Pythagorean  philosoplier  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  who  banished  him  fi?om  Italy  as  a  magician,  thoiq|fc 
he  appears  only  to  have  been  a  jugoleri  A*  D.  SS. 

X£N ARCHUS,  a  Perinaletic^osopher,  who  taught  fiA-^ 
losophy  at  Alexandxia  ana  Rome,  and  was  intimate  mth  Ai»* 
gustus. 

DICENEUS,  an  Egyptian  philosopher  in  the  age  of  Augn»- 
tus,  who  travelled  into  Scythia,  where  he  ingratiated  himiself 
with  the  king  of  the  coimtrv,  and  by  his  instructions  softened 
the  wildness  and  rusticity  of  hb  manners.  He  also  gained  such 
an  influence  over  the  multitude,  that  they  aH  destroyed  the  vines 
which  grew  in  their  country,  to  prevent  the  riot  of  dissipation, 
which  the  wine  occasioned  among  them.  He  wrote  all  his 
maxims  and  his  laws  in  a  book,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  be- 
nefit of  them  after  his  death. 

NICOLAUS  DAMASCENES,  a  philosopher  and  histo- 
rian, was  in  great  esteem  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  by  whom,  as 
well  as  by  King  Herod,  he  was  admitted  to  an  intimate  friend- 
ship. He  was  a  native  of  Damascus,  of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  and 
extensively  learned.  Many  of  his  writings  are  mentioned  by 
Suidas  and  others,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are  come  down 
to  our  times.  A  history  of  Assyria  of  his  composition  is  quoted, 
which  appears  to  have  been  part  of  a  universal  history.  Some 
passages  of  this  are  cited  by  Josephus,  who  also  impeached 
their  veracity  with  respect  to  their  account  of  Herod,  written 
during  the  life  of  that  prince.  Strabo  quotes  from  him  some 
matters  relative  to  India.  Henry  de  Valois  published  at  Paris 
ia  1634,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  collection  from  difierent  work 
of  this  author  neade  by  Constantine  PorphurogenituSt  r 
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brought  firom  the  isle  of  Cyprus  by  Peirefle^  Jonqph  BcdMr 
had  previoudypublished  two  of  his  fingments  at  the  eni  of  ni 
treatise  ^'  De  £diiendat.  Temporis." 


POETRY. 

TITUS  CAIUS  LUCRETIUS,  a  celebrated  Roman 
poet  and  philosopher,  bom  about  B.C.  96,  wassentataaeaify 
age  to  Athens,  where  he  is  said  to  have  studM  under  2«eno 
and  Phfl&drus.  Here  he  imbibed  the  phfldsophieal  tenets  of 
Epicurus  and  Empedocles,  which,  at  that  pmodj  vrevailed 
at  the  great  seat  of  Ghreek  learning ;  these  and  oraer  doc* 
trines,  ^popular  anions  the  Uterati,  he  afterwazds  enlafaied  and 
eluddatra  in  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  ^  De  lUrum  Na« 
tur&  ;'*  it  contains,  in  feet,  the  first  complete  and  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  in  me  Latin  kmruage.  In 
this  poem  the  writer  has  controverted  all  the  popiuur  notions 
of  heathenism,  and  even  those  points  which  are  fbndamenlBl 
in  every  system  of  religious  faith,  the  existence  of  a  first  cause, 
by  whose  power  all  thmgs  were  and  are  cmitedj  and  by  wlioae 
providence  they  are  supported  and  governed.  NeverAefesBt^ 
the  masterly  genius,  and  unafiected  elegance  of  the  poe^-  are 
every  where  conspicuous ;  his  language  and  versification  aomtH 
times  partake  of  tne  rudeness  of  an  early  period  of  litentme^ 
and,  in  the  argumentative  parts  of  his  woric,  the  poet  ia  fre- 
quently difficult  to  be  understood;  but  whexe  the  subject  ad- 
mits elevated  sentiment  and  descriptive  beauty,  no  Roman  poet 
has  taken  a  loftier  flight,  or  exhibited  more  spirit  and  aul^ 
mil^ ;  the  same  animated  strain  is  supported  almost  throoghoot 
entire  books ;  Virgil  studied  him,  and  has  borrowed  undi  of 
his  diction.  This  poem  was  written  and  finished  while  the  poet 
laboured  under  a  violent  delirium,  occasioned  by  a  phirae, 
which  the  jealousy  of  his  mistress,  or  his  wifis,  had  adimns- 
tered.  The  moraJity  of  Lucretius  is  generally  pure^  bat  muxj 
of  his  descriptions  are  licentious.  The  absurditieB  and  im- 
piety of  his  philosophy  cannot  in  this  country,  and  in  tiiia  Bm, 
be  accounted  dangerous,  and  persons  of  high  integrity  and  ti^s 
greatest  respectability  have  become,  in  mMom  times,  the  edi- 
tors and  commentators  of  Lucretius's  poem.  The  best  editions 
are  those  of  Havercamp,  Lugd.  Bat.  ito. :  and  Wakefield, 
London,  S  vols.  4<to. 

CASSIUS  PARMENSIS,  a  Latin  poet,  and  one  of  tiie 
conspirators  against  Caesar,  attached  himself  ifter  that  iivent 
first  to  Pompev*s  son,  and  aft;erwards  to  Antonyi  miilte-bolii 
of  whom  he  held  commands.  After  the  battle  of  Aetraai  bate* 
tired  to  Athens,  where,  by  the  orders  of  Octsmntitti  h»  was 
put  to  death,  while  engag^  in  his  studies,  by  XMHtiBatt-ViM- 
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rus.  He  is  mentioned  with  honour  by  Horaceyih  his  epistle  to 
TibuUus,  who  asks  his  friend  whether  he  is  employed  in  writing 
what  may  excel  the  works  of  Cassius  Pannensis. 

Scribere  quod  Cass!  Pannensis  <^ii8cula  vincat. 

Varus,  when  he  killed  him,  carried  off  his  papers  ;  which  has 
given  cause  to  suspect  that  the  tragedy  of  Thyestes,  published 
under  the  name  of  Varus^  was  written  by  Cassius,  who  is  known 
to  have  composed  works  of  that  class.  The  verses  on  Orpheus, 
published  by  Achilles  Tatius  under  the  name  of  Cassius,  are 
thought  to  be  spiurious. 

AUSIN,  a  poet,  who  wrote  the  actions  of  M.  Antony,  and 
was  rewarded  by  him. 

ALBINOVANUS,  a  Latin  poet,  whom  Ovid  styled  divine. 
No  part  of  his  works  b  extant,  except  two  elegies  on  Drusus 
and  Mecsenas. 

VALERIUS  CATO,  a  Latin  poet  and  grammarian  in  the 
time  of  Sylla.  The  only  piece  of  nis  that  has  reached  us  is  a 
poem,  entitled  Dire,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Corpus  Poetarum, 
by  Mattaire.     He  died  B.  C.  30. 

CAIUS  VALERIUS  CATULI^US,  a  Roman  poet,  bora 
at  Verona  B  C.  86.  The  harmony  of  his  numbers  acquired 
him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Cicero,  and  other  great  men 
of  his  time.  Many  of  his  poems,  however,  abound  with  gross 
obscenities.  He  wrote  satirical  verses  against  Caesar,  who,  in- 
stead of  resenting  them,  heaped  favours  upon  the  poet.  Ca- 
tullus, however,  lived  in  poverty,  and  died  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  the  height  of  his  reputation.  Catullus  was  the  first 
Roman  who  imitated  with  success  the  Greek  writers,  and  intro- 
duced their  numbers  among  the  Latins.  Though  the  pages 
of  the  poet  are  occasionally  disfigured  with  Ucentious  expres- 
sions, the  whole  is  written  with  great  freedom  of  style.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  Passerat,  Muret,  and  Isaac  Vossius,  have  written 
learned  notes  on  his  poems. 

ATT  AGIN  US  VARRO,  the  Gaul,  a  Latm  poet  of  the  ace 
of  Caesar,  was  borne  in  Narbonne.  He  wrote  a  poem,  De  Bello 
Sequanico ;  and  translated  into  Latin  the  Argonautics  of  Apol- 
lonius.     Only  some  firagments  remain. 

DECIMUS  JUNIUS  LABERIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who 
wrote  mimics,  or  short  satirical  pieces  for  the  stage.  JuUus 
Caesar  obliged  him,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  perform  one 
of  his  own  mimics ;  whereupon  he  spoke  a  prologue,  in  which 
he  threw  out  several  fine  strokes  of  satire  against  Cassar.  This 
piece  is  preserved  in  Aulus  Gellius ;  and  fragments  of  his  other 
works  are  also  extant. 

PUBLIUS  SYRUS,  a  Syrian  munic  poet,  who  flourished 
about  B.  C.  44.     He  was  originally  a  slave  sold  to  a  Rcnnan  pa- 
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trician^  called  Domitius,  who  brought  him  up  irith  gratt  attaoh 
tion,  and  gave  him  his  freedom  when  of  age.'  He  gained  tlie 
esteem  of  the  most  powerful  men  at  Rome,  and  reckoned  Juliiis 
Caesar  among  his  patrons.  He  soon  eclipsed  the  poet  Labe- 
rius,  whose  burlesque  compositions  were  in  general  esteem* 
There  remains  of  Syrus  a  collection  of  moral  sentences,  written 
in  iambics,  and  placed  in  alphabetical  order. 

CAIUS  HELYIUS  CINNA,  a  poet  intimate  with  Jafios 
Caesar.  He  went  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  Caesar,  and  being 
mistaken  by  the  populace  for  another  Cinna,  he  was  torn  to 
pieces. 

SORANUS  VALERIUS,  a  Latin  poet  in  die  age  of  Jnliiis 
Caesar,  put  to  death  for  betraying  a  secret.  He  acknowledged 
no  god,  but  the  soul  of  the  universe. 

il:MILIUS  MACER,  an  ancient  Latin  poet,  bom  at  Ve- 
rona, who  flourished  under  Aumistus  Ceesar.  Eusebins  relateSf 
that  he  died  a  few  years  after  Virgil.  Ovid  speaks  of  a  poem 
of  his,  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  birds,  serpents,  and  herbs ; 
which,  he  says,  Macer,  being  then  very  old,  had  often  read  to 
him.  There  is  extant  a  poem  upon  the  nature  and  power  of 
herbs  under  Macer*s  name,  but  it  is  spurious.  He  also  wrote 
a  supplement  to  Homer,  ^&  Quintus  Calaber  did  afterwards  in 
Oreek. 

PUBLIUS  VIRGILIUS  MARO  VIRGIL,  a  celebrated 
Roman  poet,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  every  classical  acholar^ 
was  bom  in  the  year  B.C.  70,  at  Andes,  a  vulage  near  Mantua, 
and  liberaUy  educated  at  Cremona,  Milan,  and  Naples.  Us 
teacher  in  philosophy  was  named  Syro ;  and  thephilosophy  in 
which  he  was  instructed  was  the  Epicurean,  from  his  nrst 
eclogue,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  related  hia  own 
adventures  under  the  appellation  of  Tityrus,  it  appears  that  be 
first  visited  Rome  in  his  thirtieth  year,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering lands  that  were  in  the  possession  of  tne  military  be- 
longing to  Octavius  and  Antony,  after  the  war  against  the  re- 
publicans ;  a^id  having  been  introduced  to  Octavius  by  PoDio» 
or  some  other  person,  and  to  his  subsequent  patron  Mecntms, 
he  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  visit  by  their  inflnciice> 
His  life,  however,  was  endangered  by  the  violence,  of  tibe  ve- 
teran who  occupied  his  farm,  and  who  resisted  the  samnder 
of  it ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  seek  redress  by  another  virit  to 
Rome,  and  to  obtain  an  order  for  his  re-instatement.  Ifis  eo* 
logues,  which  were  completed  m  his  thirty-third  or  tfairty-fiMntb 
year,  were  very  favourably  received ;  and  inJiis  tbirty-fikirdi 
year  he  was  induced  by  Mecasnas  to  commence  his  Gecnjj^  t 
and  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  which  he  emf^yed  in  Ae 
prosecution  of  them,  he  resided  chiefly  at  Naples.  Tbe  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  JEneid.  At  Ais'tinie  be 
was  ranked  among  those  friends  who  were  porticnlar^ 
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giuBhed  by  the  attention  and  confideni^e  of  Augustus.  After 
the  death  of  Marcellus^  in  the  year  B.  C.  2$,  he  paid  that  ad- 
mirable  tribute  to  his  memory  which  occurs  in  uie^ixth  book 
of  the  ilSneid,  and  concerning  which  Doratus  says^  that  when 
it  was  recited  before  Augustus^  in  the  presence  of  Octavia,  the 
mother  of  the  deceasedi  as  soon  as  the  words  '*  Tu  Marcellus 
eris"  were  pronounced,  she  fainted  away ;  and  afterwards  re- 
warded the  poet  with  ten  sesterces,  above  dghty  pounds,  for 
each  Une  of  the  passage.  After  the  completion  of  his  iEneid, 
Virgil  went  to  Greece,  with  a  view  of  further  polishing  it ;  and 
on  this  occasion  Horace  is  supposed  to  have  addressed  him 
with  the  third  ode  of  the  first  book,  beginning,  ^  Sic,  te  diva, 

Eotens  Cypri  ;'*  in  which  he  expresses  the  warmest  affection  for 
is  brother  poet.  At  Athens  he  met  with  Augustus,  and  pro- 
posed returning  in  his  company ;  but  at  Megara  he  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  wliich  detained  him,  as  some  say,  at  Brundu- 
sium,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Tarentum,  and  which  soon 
terminated  his  life  in  the  year  B.  C.  19,  in  the  fifty-second  year 
of  his  age.  His  remains  were  conveyed,  in  pursuance  of  his 
request,  to  Naples,  and  interred  on  the  Puteolan  way.  On  hia 
death-bed  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish  that  his  ^neid, 
which  he  regarded  as  an  imperfect  work,  might  be  committed 
to  the  flames ;  but  it  was  saved  either  by  the  interposition  of  hia 
firiends  Tucca  and  Varrus,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  bequeath 
it  to  them,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  make  no  alterar 
tions  in  it,  or  by  the  injunctions  of  Augustus  to  his  executors. 
His  modesty,  indicated  by  this  wish,  was  combined  with  other 
similar  qualities.  He  was  mild  and  gentle  in  his  manners, 
unassuming  in  conversation,  sincere  and  faithful  in  friendship, 
so  that  lie  was  singularly  beloved  by  Augustus,  Mecaenas,  and 
all  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  that  period.  His  poetical 
talents,  as  well  as  general  character,  were  highly  appreciated 
by  his  contemporaries,  insomuch  that,  whenever  his  verses 
were  recited  in  the  theatre  in  his  presence,  the  audience 
rose  up  and  paid  him  the  respect  which  was  usually  manifested 
to  the  emperor.  His  eminent  merit  has  been  also  acknowledged 
by  ancient  and  modem  critics ;  and  though  they  have  differed 
in  opinion  as  to  his  peculiar  and  distinguished  excellencies,  they 
have  generally  agreed,  as  one  of  his  most  judicious  biographers 
have  said,  **  in  placing  him  upon  one  of  the  highest  seats  in  Par- 
nassus." Of  the  faculty  of  invention  he  seems  to  have  possessed 
a  very  moderate  share,  insomuch  that  his  Bncolics,  Georgics, 
and  i^ineid,  abound  with  traces  of  imitation,  and  even  of  trans- 
lation ;  but  it  is  in  the  diction  and  phraseology  of  poetry,  in 
all  that  constitutes  the  artist,  that  his  chief  excellence  consists ; 
and  his  admirers  will  not  allow  that  the  Virgilian  splendour  and 
majesty  of  style  have  ever  been  equalled.  In  two  species  of 
composition  Virgil  has  afforded  models  to  almost  all  succeeding 
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poetB^  the  didactic  and  the  epic.  His  fame  hat  fteef<  tMKid 
by  the  numerous  editions  of  his  woiksi  as  weM  as  the 
taries  and  transhitions  which  they  have  produoed. 
editions  of  Virgil  are  those  of  Masvidiis  at  Lenwaidem  S^fioik 
4to.  1717 ;  Burman^  Amsterdam,  4  Yoh.  4ta.  1746;  aad  BbjM^ 
Londoui  in  1793.  We  have  several  translalioiui  itiibm 
poet ;  the  most  popular  of  which  are,  Diyden't,  PIttfi 
Warton's ;  but  erne,  combining  thcsr  several  exedDkeneiea, 
substantial  improvements^  and  a  most  valuable 
has  recent^  been  published  by  John  Ring,  Esq.  m  S  vols^^fk 

GRATIUSy  aKomanpoeti  sirnamed  from  the  plaee  of  * ' 

birth  FALISCUS,  was  a  contemporary  of  Vhr^    Tiw 

both  mentioned  by  Ovid  in  a  siiu^le  disddi.  The  wmk  bjf 
which  this  audior  is  known,  and  for  which  he  daima  a  r^~^ 
notice,  is  entided,  "  Cynegeticon,"  or  the  Art  of  Hunting 
Dogs.  It  was  entirelv  unknown  to  the  modema  t3I  it 
brought  to  light  by  Faul  Manutius,  in  1584.  Tfaia  lea 
editor  printed  it  from  a  MS.  copy  brought  by  Sannasno  fton 
France.  It  is  said  to  be  written  with  a  purity  not  uuwuttliy  of 
the  Augustan  age. 

CORNELIUS  CALLUS,  a  Roman  of  considenbie 
in  life,  and  celebrated  as  a  poet  and  man  of  letters.  He 
bom  about  the  year  B.  C.  69.  Little  is  known  of  the  evento  of 
his  life ;  the  most  interesting  occurrence  was,  perlu|ie»  Ua  lih 
timacy  with  Virgil,  who  is  wought  to  have  been  introdiieed  1» 
MecsBuas  by  his  means.  That  poet  has  inscribed  his  feadi  eo* 
logue  to  Callus,  whose  dissertation  by  Lycoris  la  Ae  anbieiet 
of  the  composition.  Callus  was  passionately  fond  of  Ua  swfe 
Lycoris,  and  wrote  four  books  of  elegies  to  her  honour,  wliidi 
became  very  popular,  and  which  raised  him  to  consideraUe  t^ 

Eutation  for  tnis  kind  of  verse.    He  is  referred  to  by  Ovidly  aa 
aving  established  an  immortal  celebrity : 

"  Callus  from  East  to  West  shall  spread  his  name, 
And  fair  Lycoris  share  her  poet's  fiune.** 

He  is  mentioned  also  with  applause  by  Propertius,  Bfartidtaiid 
other  writers  of  antiquity.  Lycoris  was  probably  a  linjflnrf 
name  for  Cytheris,  who  captivated  Marc  Antony.  Gaflhu^  as 
well  as  the  other  poets  of  the  a^e,  was  in  high  fitvonr  fnA  Au- 
gustus, by  whom  he  was  appomted  ffovemOT  of  Egyptf  after 
the  death  of  Antonv  and  Cleopatra.  His  fiiture  conduct  nroted 
that  he  was  unwortny  of  this  high  honour.  He  forgot  tBe  dir- 
ties of  his  office,  and,  ungrateful  for  the  distinguished  fovoma 
of  his  sovereign,  he  conspired  against  his  government  and  an- 
thority,  and  pillaged  the  province ;  for  wmch  he  was  bamahed 
by  the  emperor.  This  disgrace  operated  so  powerfUBy  ugoa 
him,  that  he  killed  himself  in  despabr,  A.  D.  d& 
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TITUS  SEPTIMIUS,  a  Roman  kn«ht,  celehvatecl  fof  hm 
poemsi  both  tragic  and  lyric.  He  was  intimate  with  the  empe^ 
ror  Augustus  and  the  poet  Horace,  who  addressed  the  sixdi 
ode  of  his  second  book  to  him* 

SEXTUS  AURELIUS  PROPERTIU8,  a^  Roman  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Umbria,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  August 
tus,  by  whom,  and  by  Mecaenas,  he  was  &youredy  and  who, 
in  his  turn,  makes  their  praises  a  frequent  theme  of  hia  verse* 
Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  poet ;  Ovid  places  him  be- 
tween Tibullus  and  himself.  His  fatner  wbs  of  the  equestrian 
order,  and  lost  his  life  in  Perusia,  among  ojther  pardsans  of  An- 
tony. The  confiscation  of  his  property  followed,  and  young 
Propertius  came  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  natronagecf 
the  great.  It  is  not  exactly  known  when  he  diea,  but  it  has 
been  conjectured  to  have  happened  about  the  year  lOB.C* 
He  has  always  been  ranked  among  the  most  eminoit  of  the 
Latin  elegiacs ;  four  books  of  his  elegies  are  remaining.  He  10 
often  compared  with  Tibullus,  but  is  not  so  natural  or  pathetic, 
and  is  more  learned,  various,  and  ornamented,  abounding  in  air* . 
lusions  to  fable  and  mythology.  He  is  elegant  and  ingenious, 
but  frequently  obscure.  His  amatory  pieces  are  addressed  to  a 
single  object  of  passion,  whom  he  calls  Cynthia,  which  is  thie 
poetical  name  of  a  Roman  lady  named  Hostia  or  Hostiha,  and 
with  whom  his  connection,  if  real,  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
licentious  kind.  The  editions  of  the  elegies  of  Propertius,  both 
separately  and  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Tibullus,  are  very 
numerous;  among  the  best  are  those  of  Broukhusius,  1702; 
Vulpius,  1755;  Burman,  1780. 

PAULUS  PASSiENUS,  a  Roman  knight,  nephew  of  the 
poet  Propertius,  whose  elegiac  poetry  he  imitated.  He  also  at- 
tempted Lyric  poetry  with  success,  in  which  he  followed 
Horace. 

PONTICUS,  a  poet  of  Rome,  contemporary  with  Proper- 
tius, by  whom  he  is  compared  to  Homer.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  the  Theban  war  in  heroic  verse. 

QUINTUS  HORATIUS  FLACCUS  HORACE,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  poets,  was  bom  at  Venusium, 
in  the  year  B.  C.  65.  His  father  was  the  son  of  a  freedman, 
and  followed  the  employment  of  a  tax-gatherer ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  meanness  of  his  origin,  he  felt  the  importance  of  a 
good  education ;  the  advantages  of  which  he  resolved  his  son 
should  enjoy.  He  accordingly  took  him  to  Rome,  and  caused 
him  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  which 
were  taught  to  young  people  at  that  time.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen he  was  sent  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  philoso* 
phy  and  Greek  literature,  which  was  now  become  fashionable 
among  the  Romans.  While  he  was  in  that  city  he  was  noticed 
by  Brutus,  who  took  him  into  his  army  and  made  him  tribune ; 
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but  Horace  was  moirt  diadngfiiiriied  by  kfeirf^  Am  BttUimia 
for  hb  Taloor;  and  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  iMJe-aiM^to  liave 
thrown  away  h&»  alyeld  and  fled.  He  was  now  ledoeed  togieat 
difficulties,  even  to  a  state  of  indlrenoe,  hani^  aotfuBg  to  de-^ 
pend  on  but  his  literary  talents.    He  reeommended  hmatlf  to 
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patron  of  letters,  he  rmdeied  nimself  soagreeaUe^  diaft*he 
made  hfan  his  fiuniliar  companion^  and  tookUmto  Bnadnsiiin^ 
in  that  journey  which  he  nas  so  weU  described  in  ^pevae.  lis* 
cisnas  procured  from  Augustus  the  restitution  of  Homee's  es* 
tale,  whidi  he  had  forfeited  by  the  part  Aat  he  tooAc  in  Ae 
war  under  Brutus,  and  introduced  him  to  the  anperor,  who  be- 
came greatly  attached  to  him,  and  would  hare  made  Inm  In 
private  secretary,  but  the  poet  declined  this  hk;h  honour,  pi^ 
tinrring  the  independence  of  a  private  life  to  we  bosuKas  ef*^ 
court.  Having  no  ambitious  views, ^and  detestingparade  and 
splendour,  he  determined  to  remain  his  own  master.  In  die 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  retired  to  the  country,  wheore  he  in- 
didgea  himself  in  philosophical  ease,  winch  he  has  adn^aUy 
described  in  his  odes.  He  died  eight  years  befiiie  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  was  buried  near  his  mend  and  patron  Upomw, 
whose  death  b  said  to  have  hastened  his  own.  He  appear*  4o 
have  had  many  friends  among  persons  of  rank^  whom'he  'ad** 
dressed  with  easy  familiarity,  and  he  was  ready  todo  fti^Bl^ 
offices  in  the  way  of  advice  and  recommendation.  'No  aasicH 
vrriter  has  been  so  popular  as  Horace ;  the  variety  of  Us  ■um- 
ner,  and  of  the  suligects  treated  o^  has  rmdered  him  the 
favourite  of  the  most  different  tastes.  His  odes  are  modds  of 
that  kind  of  composition  in  the  Latin  language.  Wis  einsdes 
and  satires  abound  in  moral  maxims  expmsed  with  vigour,  in 
acute  observations  on  human  life,  and  in  pleasant  stories  rdated 
with  ease  and  vivacity.  The  Art  of  Poetry  displays  much  sound 
sense  and  good  taste,  but  theprecepts  contained  in  it  aredesul- 
tory  and  without  method.  The  best  editions  of  his  works^sae 
those  of  Bendey,  Baxter,  Sanadon,  and  Combe. 

PUBLIUS  OVIDIUS  NASO  OVID,  a  celebrated  Roman 
poet,  was  bom  at  Sulmo,  the  present  Alruazo,  in  the  conaolate 
of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  in  Ihe  year  B.  C.  48.  He  was  ef  an 
ancient  equestrian  fiunily,  and  was  sent  in  his  youth  to^Rone 
to  be  educated  in  fiberal  studies  under  die  best  nMstans;  'he 
shewed  a  prop^fisity  to  poetry  at  an  early  period  of  hia  IH^ 
it  was  not  witnout  extreme  difficulty,  tliat  his  iSUher  oooM  _ 
vaU  on  him  to  relinauish  the  culture  of  the  muses  for  Ihe  Waiv- 
ing pursuits  of  the  law.  At  length,  however,  he  was  psefvaOed 
onto  sit  down  to  business,  and  he  appears  to  have  made  good 
progress  in  forensic  eloquence  and  judicial  knowledge  fiir  he 
refers  to  some  causes  that  he  had  pfeaded  vrilh  (^eataooeeas  $ 
and  he  afterwards  sat  as  one  of  the  triumvirs,  to    ~ 
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jurisdiction  was  conmiitted.  By  the  death  of  hia  brother  ho 
was  probably  no  longer  obliged  to  follow  the  law  as  a  gainful 
profession,  deserted  the  court,  and  gave  himself  up  to  pleaaore 
and  poetry.  His  talents  and  amiable  qualities  introduced  luin 
to  the  best  society  in  Rome.  He  was  married  three  times  $ 
from  the  first  two  wives  he  was  divorced,  but  he  speaks  of  the 
third,  Perilla,  with  great  affection,  by  whom  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter, who  adhered  to  him  in  all  his  fortimes,  and  who  is  thought 
to  have  survived  him.  He  seems  to  have  Uved  at  his  ease,  and 
in  affluence,  possessing  a  house  near  the  Capitol,  and  pleasant 
gardens  on  the  Appian  way,  as  well  as  a  villa  in  his  nativo 
country.  A  lively  genius  and  a  fertile  imagination  gained  him 
many  admirers  ;  Virgil,  Propertiusr,  Tibullus,  and  Horace,  ho- 
noured hun  with  their  correspondence,  and  Augustus  patro- 
nized him  with  the  most  unbounded  liberality.  He  had  ren- 
dered himself  famous  by  several  poetical  compositions,  when^ 
at  about  the  age  of  fifty,  he  incurred  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, which  was  never  revoked,  and  which  made  him  an  exile 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  true  cause  of  this  circum- 
stance has  never  been  known.  Few  incidents  in  classical 
biography  has  more  excited  the  discussion  of  the  curious  thao 
this  ;  still  a  mystery  hangs  upon  it  which  no  elucidation  can 
thoroughly  clear.  He  has  himself  assigned  two  reasons  for  &e 
anger  of  Augustus  ;  one,  and  that  the  ostensible  cause,  though 
containing  not  the  true  reason,  the  licentiousness  of  his  juve- 
nile poems ;  the  other,  he  says,  was  an  error,  not  a  crime, 
something  of  which  his  eyes  had  been  guilty,  not  his  inten- 
tions. 

"  Juscia  quod  crimen  viderunt  lamina  plector, 
Peccatumque  oculos  est  habuisse  meum." 

And  in  another  place  he  writes, 

"  Perdiderunt  cum  me  duo  crimina,  carmen  et  error 
Alterius  facti  culpa  silenda  mihi  est." 

It  was  sometliing  in  which  the  emperor's  feelings  were  parti- 
.  cularly  concerned  ;  some  attribute  it  to  an  amour  of  Ovid  with 
Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  while  others  suppose  it  arose  from 
the  knowledge  wliich  the  poet,  involuntarily,  had  of  the  shock- 
ing incest  of  tlie  emperor  with  his  daughter  JuUa.  The  place 
of  Ovid's  exile  was  Tomi,  a  town  in  Scythia,  near  the  Euxine 
sea,  and  not  f\xr  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  His  elegiac 
epistles  fiiom  that  place  are  full  of  complaints  of  the  severity 
of  the  climate,  the  wildness  of  the  scenery,  and  the  savage 
manners  of  the  surrounding  people.  How  long  he  lived  in  this 
condition  is  not  certainly  known ;  he  was  aUve  in  the  eighth 
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year  of  his  exile,  which  was  two  yean  after  die  dealll'of  Ao- 
gustus.  That  event  had  no  effect  in  parodudng  Us  xeeafl^  §m 
Tiberius  was  either  hostOe  or  indifferent  to  hko.  He  ftk  noat 
bitterly  this  perpetual  exclusion  from  cultivated  Efii,  and  aU 
the  consolations  of  friendship  and  domestic  a&ctioiiy  md  doei 
not  affect  a  strength  of  mind  which  did  not  bdong  to  \m  dia* 
racter.  The  Eusebian  chronicle  places  his  deadi  m  the  foardi 
year  of  Tiberius,  but  the  authority  cannot  be  idied  vpoa. 
The  people  of  Tomi  are  said  to  have  mourned  puUiciy  ftr 
him,  and  to  have  erected  a  stately  monument  to  ma  n 
without  the  walls  of  their  city.  Ovid  was  a  oopona 
and  the  spreater  part  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  our 
times.  The  best  editions  are  Heinsius  16^  and  Bunnan 
1727. 

PERILLA,  a  daughter  of  Ovid  the  po^  was 
fond  of  poetry  and  Uterature. 

AUL US  S  ABINUS,  a  Roman  poet,  contemponury  and  it- 
timate  with  Ovid.  He  wrote  elegies  and  epistles  from  iEnBei 
to  Dido,  from  Hippolytus  to  Phaedra,  from  Jason  to  Hypps- 
pyle,  from  Demophoon  to  Phyllis,  from  Paris  to  <Knnnef  and 
from  Ulysses  to  Penelope ;  but  the  three  last  are  faj  bqbm 
reckoned  spurious. 

LCEVIUS,  a  Latin  poet.  He  wrote  a  poem  entided,  Gre* 
topagnia,  i.  e.  Cregames.  Aulus  Grellius  quotes  two  fineaof  it 
Apufeius  quotes  six  lines,  but  does  not  say  frimi  what  work  lie 
borrowed  them.  Lsevius  also  composed  a  w<»k  entMeJ^  Ae 
Centaurs,  which  Festus  quotes  under  the  tide  of  Petramas. 

MARCUS  MANILIUS,  a  Latin  poet,  whose  poem  \q 
buried  in  some  German  libraries,  and  was  not  heard  of  ontu 
Poggius,  about  1580,  published  it  from  some  cdd  MSS.  he 
found  there.  There  is  no  accotmt  to  be  fbttnd  of  him  but  what 
can  be  drawn  from  his  poem,  which  is  called  Astronomican;  and 
contains  a  svstem  of  the  ancient  astronomy  and  aatrdogy^  to«e* 
ther  with  the  philosophy  of  the  stoics.  It  consists  of  nve 
books,  but  there  was  a  sixth,  which  has  not  been  recovered. 
From  the  style,  and  no  mention  of  the  author  being  fbond  in 
ancient  writers,  it  is  probable  he  died  young.  It  is  collected, 
however,  that  he  was  a  Roman  of  illustrioua  eztraodan^  and 
lived  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  whom  he  involDes^  thlmi^ 
not  by  name,  yet  by  circumstances  and  cbaiaoter  liint  tail  no 
other  emperor.  I£s  poem  was  irst  published  at  Bologpse  M 
1474 ;  and  the  best  coitions  since,  are  that  of  Scafig^^  IflOO^ 
4to.;  of  Bentley,  17S8,  4to, ;  and  of  Burton^  Losl£K^  ITSfl^ 
8vo. 

VARIUS,  a  tragic  poet,  mtimate  with  HmMe  and  IHn^ 
He  was  one  of  those  wnom  Augustus  appoinled  to  retiae  y\^ 
^'»  i¥lneid.    Some  fragments  of  Us  poetry  are  attt 
'  asides  tragedies,  he  wrote  a  panc^grrioetttheciBpemv 
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tiHan  Baysi  that  his  Thyestes  was  equal  to  any  compotitiiffi  of 
the  Greek  poets. 

LUCIUS  CORNELIUS  SEVERUS,  a  poet  of  the  Au^ 
gustan  age^  whose  iEtna  was  published  with  notes^  and  a  prose 
interpretation,  by  Le  Clerc  in  1703. 

C.  TURANIUS,  a  Latin  tragic  poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

RABIRIUS)  a  Roman  poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  victory  over  Antony  at  Actium.  Seneca 
has  compared  him  to  Virgil  for  elegance  and  majesty;  but 
Quintilian  is  not  so  favourable.  ' 

AULUS  ALBIUS  TIBULLUS,  a  Roman  knight^  and  a 
celebrated  Latin  poet,  was  bom  at  Romci  B.C.  43.  His  &ther 
was  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  he  himself  set  out  into  the 
world  with  all  the  advantages  of  fortune,  and  the  greatest  ac- 
complishments of  mind  and  person.  Among  the  great  men  of 
his  age,  he  singled  out  Messala  Corvinus  for  his  patron,  who 
was  a  very  brave  and  polite  Roman,  admired  by  Cicero,  men- 
tioned by  Horace  with  respect,  and  ranked  bv  QuintiUan 
among  the  masters  of  oratory.  He  was  to  Tibullus,  what 
Ma^enas  was  to  Horace.  This  poet  had  a  country  seat  at  Pe- 
dum, a  town  in  Latium,  not  far  from  Rome.  He  was  a  great 
sufferer  in  the  civil  wars,  yet  does  not  seem  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  any  party.  He  was,  like  Ovid,  a  man  devoted  to  ease 
and  pleasure,  and  his  time  was  divided  between  the  miises  and 
his  mistresses.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  abandoned  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  passion  of  love,  even  to  the  neglect  of  his  affairs  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  might  have  retrieved  the  losses 
he  had  sustained,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  the  least  application 
to  business.  His  love  for  Messala,  however,  made  him  forget 
his  love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and  follow  that  nobleman  into 
Gaul,  who  was  there  victorious,  and  had  a  triumph  decreed 
him  upon  his  return  to  Rome.  In  this  expedition  he  saw,  as 
he  tells  us,  a  man  at  Arupinum  above  one  hundred  years  of 
age,  and  even  then  a  vigorous  active  soldier.  He  was  attend- 
ing Messala  on  a  second  expedition  to  Syria,  when  he  fell  sick 
by  the  way,  and  was  forced  to  stay  in  the  island  of  Phaeacia  or 
Corcyra. 

Though  he  recovered  from  this  attack,  death  did  not  spare 
him  much  longer,  but  carried  him  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

As  to  his  character,  Horace,  with  whom  he  was  intimately 
acquainted,  as  well  as  with  the  other  wits  of  the  Augustan  age, 
gives  him  tliat  of  a  fine  writer  and  good  critic.  Nor  is  Ovid 
sparing  of  his  praises  of  Tibullus  ;  the  ninth  elegy  of  the  third 
book  is  written  to  bewail  his  death.  There  Ovid  finely  de- 
scribes the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  this  poet's  elegies,  by 
introducing  Cupid  and  Venus  to  mourn  over  him ;  after  which 
he  places  him  in  the  Elysian  fields,  in  company  with  Calvus, 
Catullus,  and  Galhis. 
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Hii  worka  aie  utualfy'iMrnted  irilk  ttabf  «f 
Propertius.    Tibullus  has  been  tranalatad  fait 
Grunger. 

LITBRAT-UR& 

T YRANNIO,  a  Greek  giummMiaa,  wis  a 
in  Pontus,  and  a  disciple  of  DionyBioa  of  TfanMj^ 
Upon  the  conquest  of  the  kuigdom*  of 
lus,  in  the  year  B.C.  70^  Tyranmo  became  •-cimiB.  ti 
liberated  by  Mnrasna^  and  taken  to  Rome, 
school,  in  which  he  gave  instructioii  to  dmmi 
CiaeTo,  and  also  to  Strabo.    In  this  sitmtidn  he 
siderable  wealth,  and  accumulated  a  fibmjrof  ttiiie 
thousand  Tohmies.  Among  odier  Talnable  wodbirihferiiib|i» 
sessed,  he  nreserved  the  writin^i  of  AxistDllelaMftTftMipBiiN 

tus,  iiliiili  111  iilitiiiiii  il  fi I  iniiniiiiii  iif  fljllajMl  ■iMfafci 

afterwards  imparted  to  Andronicus  of  B&odei;' 
to  an  advanced  age ;  but  none  of  his  works  aM 

CAIUS  SCRIBONIU8  CURIO,  a  Ronaii 
guished  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  eiiJl 
Pompey  and  Caesar.  He  was  atfigst  a  partitBrnrofi 
selected  to  oppose  the  ambitious  des^pis  of' 
of  licentious  manners,  and  ovenHietaied  wiA  debla^' 


•  4'  'lu 


not  widistand  the  temptation  of  a  high  birHie  cB&nA^iMp^ 
became  the  opponent  of  him  in  whose  ctase  he  hadJdiBiw  ^il 
battle,  with  tne  troops  of  Pompqr,  he  IboghtwUk  lApri^iii 
success,  but  being  afterwards  1m  into  an  anlbiiBeafl%  ISmriMfe 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  himself  kQled  either  li^  hk  ewm  faM^ 
or  in  the  general  slaughter.  This  hiqppened  BiCL  4ltr  Wt 
the  poet  Lucian,  Curio  is  spoken  of  in  eztiitfaamt  'ienivW 
applause,  but,  by  the  historian  Velleius  PirteitMUb  liB;  isjli^ 
scribed  as  *'  a  man  of  noble  birth,  an  accowpJHshed^  qphAfll 
bold,  lavish  alike  of  his  own  fortune  and  penoOt*  aai  'ofAMPi 
of  others,  most  ingeniously  proflimte  and  mmihJmom^/i^it^ 
quent,  one  whose  lust  for  money  and*  for  pkasaie^  m 
enjoyments  could  satiate."  By  Phitarch,  Curio  k 
as  the  friend  and  associate  of  Cato  in  his  early 

MUNATIUS,  an  orator  and  disciple  of  CioeiOw 
grand-father,  and  great  ffrand-father  bore  the  saris 
was  with  Csesar  in  Gam,  and  was  made  conssd  wUk'BHln 
He  promised  to  favour  the  republican  came  for  MaifeM|faii%p| 
he  deserted  again  to  Caesar,   lie  was  long  AntaofV 
but  he  left  him  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  to  MmriKatti 
of  Octavius.     His  services  were  great  in  the 
through  his  influence  and  persuasioii,  that  vteqnl 

teredthe  conqueror  of  Airtonr  wiA  th>  appttlatiL ^ 

tus.    He  was  rewarded  with  the  offioe  of  oMfeiM  *'  ^  ^ 


.jiuBi^M 
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ANTONIUS  GNYPHO^  a  native  of  Gaul,  wbo  eaMe  4o 
Rome,  and  taught  rhetoric  and  poetrpri  in  &e  house  of  JuImb 
Cassar,  while  he  was  but  a  boy.  Hib  schodi  was  frequwited 
by  Cicero  and  other  great  men.  He  set  no  price  upon  his  la- 
bours, which  made  his  scholars  the  more  liberal  to  hun. 

POLUS,  an  orator  in  the  age  of  JuUus  Ca^ar,  wrote  in  three 
books  an  account  of  Antony's  expedition  in  Paxthia,  and  like- 
wise pubUshed  orations. 

ARTEMIDORUS,  a  man  of  Cnidas,  son  to  the  hist(Nriaii 
Theopompus.  He  had  a  school  at  Rome,  and  he  wrote  a  book 
on  illustrious  men,  not  extant*  As  he  was  a  firiend  of  JuliuB 
Cassar,  he  wrote  down  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  which  was 
formed  against  him.  He  gave  it  to  the  dictator,  from  among 
the  crowd  as  he  was  going  to  the  senate,  but  JulniB  Ceesar  put  it 
with  other  papers  he  held  in  hb  hand,  thinking  it  to  be  of  no 
material  consequence. 

CAIUS  JULIUS  HYGINUS,  one  of  the  ancient  ffram- 
marians,  is  mentioned  by  SuetoniuB,  as  a  native  of  Spaii^ 
though  some  have  supposed  him  an  Alexandrian,  and  to  have 
been  brought  to  Rome^  after  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Julius 
Caesar.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  palatine  library,  and 
received  pupils  for  instruction.  He  was  injtimately  acquainted 
with  Ovid,  and  other  literary  characters  of  the  age.  He  was 
said  to  be  the  imitator  of  ComeUus  AloKander,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian^  who  wrote  the  lives  of  illustrious  men,  which  are  re- 
ferred to  by  Aulus  GeUius ;  a  voliune  of  examples,  and  a  co- 
pious treatise  on  the  cities  of  Italy.  Other  works  have  been 
attributed  to  him. 

SPURIUS  MARTIUS  TARPA,  a  Latin  critic,  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  He  had  his  tribunal  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  where,  with  foiur  assistants,  he  passed  sen- 
tence on  the  works  of  the  poets,  which,  after  his  approbation, 
were  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the  muses.  Cicero  and  Ho- 
race make  honourable  mention  of  this  critic.  He  also  reviewed 
the  plays. 

PUPILLUS  ORBILIUS,  a  grammarian  of  Beneventum, 
who  was  the  first  instructor  of  the  poet  Horace.  He  came  to 
Rome  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  and  there,  as  a  pubUc  teacher, 
acquired  more  fame  than  money.  He  was  naturally  of  a  severe 
disposition,  of  which  his  pupils  often  felt  the  effects.  He 
lived  almost  to  his  hundredth  year,  and  lost  his  memory  some 
time  before  his  death. 

BATHYLLUS  and  PYLADES,  inventors  of  pantomimic 
entertainments  on  the  stage.  Bathyllus  succeeded  in  repre- 
aenting  comedy;  Pylades  in  tragedy.  The  art  consisted  in 
expressing  the  passions  by  gestures,  attitudes^  and  dumb  show ; 
not,  as  in  modern  times,  in  machinery,  and  the  fooleries  of 
Harlequin.    They  flourished  at  Rome,  under  Augustus.    Each 
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of  Aem  kept  schoian,  who  perpetuated  Aeir  wtHbaf'm 
for  the  followers  of  Batlwllus,  who  excelled  in  ihe  cmaac  caHed 
themaelves  Bathylli ;  and  those  of  Pyladea,  who  ezeeDedm  Ibe 
tragic  called  themselves  Pyladas. 

TUCCA  PLOTIUS,  a  learned  Roman,  who  floumhed  m 
the  Augustan  am,  and  was  mtunate  with  all  the  fitemti  of  that 
dignifira  period*  He  was  the  particular  firiend  of  Honei^ 
Maecenas,  and  Virgil,  who  left  him  his  heir.  A^aatot  ap* 
pointed  Um,  along  with  Varius,  to  review  Vir|^*a  .^^leid. 

VINDALUS,  a  writer  in  the  age  of  Augustua,  who  wrote 
ten  books  on  agriculture. 

CAIUS  TREBATIUS  TESTA8,  a  writer  of  the  Ai«»* 
tan  age,  who  was  banished  by  Caesar  as  a  oartiBan  of  P(nmwf% 
but  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  hinu  He  waa  tnrntumtt  for  ois 
integrity.  He  wrote  on  council  law,  and  was  also  mAat  of 
some  good  poems. 

FLACCUS  VERRIUS,  a  fireedman,  and  graaBmariaii»  fr- 
mous  for  his  power  in  instructing.  He  was  appointed  over  Ae 
ffrand- children  of  Augustus,  and  also  distinginahed  hmiaelf  fey 
nis  writings. 

APOLliONIUS,  a  learned  grammarian  in  the  time  ef 
Augustus  who  compiled  a  Grreek  kxicon  to  Homer,  wUdi  was 
re-printed  at  Paris  in  1778,  2  vols.  4to. 

ASCONIUS  PEDiANUS,  an  ancient  grammarian  of  Ah 
dua,  and  according  to  Servius,  an  acquaintance  of  Viigfl.  He 
wrote  Commentaries  on  Cicero's  Orations,  fiagmente  of  wUch 
are  published  in  several  editions  of  Cicero's  works. 

DIDYMUS,  of  Alexandria,  simamedCHALCENTRiEUS; 
an  ancient  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  rei|[n  of  Augnatas^and 
composed  tova  thousand  books,  none  of  which  have  leaded  ns. 

ATHENiEUS,  a  Roman  orator  and  Peripatetic  phSoeopbr 
in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

MARCUS  ANNiEUS  SENECA,  a  oelebnted  Ofiter, 
bom  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  but  descended,  of  an  eqneal 
Roman  family,  which  nad  emigrated  wiA  ihe  colmj  i 
Rome,  He  married  Helvia,  a  Spanish  lady,  by  whom  be  had 
three  sons,  Annaeus,  Novatus,  Lucius  die  philosophort  and 
Annaeus  Mela,  the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan.  He  came  to  Rome 
with  his  fiunily,  where  he  became  so  eminent  as  an  Ofatar*  that 
he  was  styled  Declamator,  or  the  Rhetoridan.  '  He  pafaHdkad 
a  collection  from  the  most  celebrated  ora^rs  of  tliat  agc^  paiC 
of  which  is  extant. 

CASSIUS  SEVERUS,  an  orator,  who  waa  bamshed  into 
Crete  by  Augustus  for  his  satirical  hmguage.    He  i 

Slushed  for  his  eloquence,  but  he  was  more  zealona  than  ^ 
ent.    His  declamations  were  ordered  to  be  deaiPiyed  hf  Aa 
senate. 
AFENUS  VARUS,  a  celebrated  Roman  kwyer^ 
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in  the  year  of  Rome  7139  at  Cremona,  from  whence  he  came 
to  Rome,  and  studied  under  Cassius  Severus.  His  distinffuished 
talents  and  probity  of  character  raised  him  at  length  to  me  rank 
of  consul.  He  was  the  first  who  made  those  coUections  of  the 
civil  law  which  are  called  Digests ;  but  none  of  his  writings  are 
now  extant.  There  have  been  several  persons  of  the  same 
name,  whose  characters  have  been  confounded. 

CAIUS  ALBUTIUS  SILUS,  a  Roman  orator  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  was  a  native  of  Novara,  which  he  left  on  account 
of  some  insult  he  had  received,  and  went  to  Rome,  but  returned 
to  his  native  place  in  his  old  age,  and  there  starved  himself  to 
death. 

JULIUS  BASSUS,  an  orator  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
6ome  of  whose  orations  have  been  preserved  by  Seneca. 

SEVERUS  TITUS  CASSIUS,  a  Roman  orator  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  He  was  so  much  addicted  to  accusing  as  to 
become  a  libeller  and  calumniator ;  and  his  writings  were  the 
cause  of  a  law  passed  by  Augustus  against  libels.  That  mo- 
narch also  banished  Cassius,  who  dieJ  miserably.  Seneca 
speaks  highly  of  his  eloquence.  "  He  had  every  quality,'*  he 
says,  ''  of  a  good  declaimer,  a  choice  phraseology,  an  ardent 
and  weighty  mode  of  expression,  containing  more  thoughts  than 
words ;  great  care  and  diligence  in  preparation,  yet  an  extraor- 
dinary facility  in  speakii^  imprepared.  He  succeeded  even 
better  in  extemporary  effusions,  and  derived  advantage  from 
being  interrupted."  Tacitus  indeed  mentions  Cassius  as  the 
first  corruptor  of  ancient  eloquence ;  aud  Quintilian,  while  he 
allows  him  great  ingenuity,  quickness,  and  force,  represents 
him  as  deficient  in  gravity  and  judgment. 

PH/EDRUS,  well  known  for  his  fables,  was  a  native  of 
Thrace,  and  probably  brought  to  Rome  at  an  early  age  in  the 
condition  of  a  slave.  He  came  into  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  by  whom  he  was  enfi-anchised,  as  appears  fi-om  the 
title  prefixed  to  his  work  of  "  Augusti  Libertus."  Of  this  life 
nothing  more  is  known,  except  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  he 
was  a  sufferer  under  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  Sejanus,  whom 
he  survived.  It  is  probable  he  Uved  to  an  advanced  age.  He 
was  author  of  five  books  of  fables,  composed  in  iambic  verse. 
They  are  valuable  for  their  precision,  purity,  elegance,  and 
simplicity.  The  matter  of  these  fables  is  generally  borrowed 
from  /Esop ;  but  Phgsdrus  intermixes  stories  on  history — pieces 
of  his  own.  This  work  appears  to  have  been  little  known  in 
his  own  time,  for  no  extant  writer  of  antiquity  alludes  to  it. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the  assertion  of  Seneca, 
"  that  the  Romans  had  not  attempted  fables  and  ^sopian  com- 
positions," might  throw  a  suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
work,  did  not  its  style  and  manner  refer  it  to  the  best  age  of 
Roman  literature.  It  remained  unknown  to  the  modems  till 
1 595  or  1  o^y  when  Francis  Pithou  discovered  a  copy  in  the 
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library  of  Remi,  at  Rheims,  and  aent  it  to  his  brother  Peter, 
who  published  it.  Two  manuscripts  of  Phednia  are  said  to 
exist  both  of  which  are  not  only  imperfect,  but,  behur  tran- 
scribed from  the  same  copy  very  careiesslyi  they  are  fiiu  <rf  er- 
rors ;  hence,  few  ancient  works  have  given  more  trouble,  and 
room  for  conjecture  to  critics* 

STRABOy  a  celebrated  geographer,  was  bom  at  Arnasia, 
a  city  of  Pontus.  It  appears  that  he  studied  grammar,  ana  rhe- 
toric, at  Nyssa,  and  that  he  was  ii  itructed  in  the  princi[de8  of 
the  various  sects  of  philosophers,  m  several  of  the  moat  cele- 
brated schools  of  Asia.  He  owns  I  aself  a  stoic,  and  he  followed 
their  dogmas.  Of  the  general  course  of  his  life,  little  ia  knofm ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  great  traveller,  and  to  have  visked 
most  of  the  countries  which  he  describes,  Beodea  hia  geogra- 
phy, contained  in  seventeen  books,  which  was  written  in  his 
advanced  ace,  and  which  is  highly  valued,  he  was  die  author  of 
some  histoncal  works,  which  have  been  lost.  Hia  geography, 
though  from  the  time  in  which  he  lived  it  most  be  impeifect, 
and  erroneous  in  various  particulars,  is  very  uaefid,  for  the  il- 
lustration of  the  history  and  writings  of  the  ancieDts:  moie 
.  especially,  as  he  intersperses  many  phuosophical  remarks,  which 
'indicate  a  cultivated  mind,  and  manv  short  narratives,  whidi 
serve  to  extend  our  acquaintance  witn  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  remote  periods.  Strabo  frequently  mentiona  music,  and 
the  illustrious  musicians  of  antiquity,  with  great  respect.  JEIe 
places  Zeno  at  the  head  of  all  science ;  and  says,  that  the  prin- 
cipal invention  of  the  poet  does  not  consist  in  teaching,  but  in 
delighting  mankind.  But  though  a  srave  and  solid  writer,  and 
a  stoic,  Strabo  has  related  a  story  in  his  fourteenth  book,  which 
throws  a  ridicule,  not  only  on  eminent  individual  musicians,  but 
on  the  pretended  lovers  of  music.  He  says,  that  in  Greece^ 
near  Bargilia,  on  the  sea-coast,  there  was  a  market  town,  in  a 
barren  country,  in  which  the  inhabitants  subsisted  chiefly  on 
fish ;  and  a  great  performer  on  the  citbara,  passing  that  way, 
wished  to  display  his  talents  in  public*  On  nodoe  being  givep, 
the  inhabitants  assembled  in  great  crowds  to  hear  him.  But, 
soon  after  he  began  to  perform,  on  hearing  the  fish^naiket 
bell,  the  audience  hastened  away,  and  left  the  cithariat  oi^J 
one  solitary  person  behind,  who  had  not  heard  the  beD,  lor  he 
was  deaf.  The  musician  complained  of  ifl-treatment,  *  bat 
finished  by  saying  to  the  remaining  gentleman,  "  Kind  air !  I 
thank  you  for  your  politeness,  in  staying  after  all  the  rest  had 
left  me ;  but  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  man  of  taste,  a 
lover  of  music,  and  did  not  run  away  in  the  midst  of  my  ^_. 
formance,  merely  because  the  fish-bell  rung." — "  What  ao^fw 
say  ?  Why,  has  it  rung?'*  demands  the  deaf  gentleman; 
the  performer  answering  in  the  affirmative,  ''  (3ip  then,  I 
you  a  good  day.  sir ;"  and  hastened  to  the  maifca  ea  fiiat  as  Ife 
could. 
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LUCIUS  MUNATIUS  PLANCUS,  a  writer  of  the  Au- 
gustan age,  but  a  very  versatile  character.  He  rendered  him- 
self ridiculous  by  his  follies  and  extra vagaiicies.  He  was  an 
orator,  and  a  disciple  of  Cicero.  He  was  with  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
was  a  governor  of  a  province  in  GaUia  Celtica,  where  he  built 
Lugdunum,  now  Lyons ;  and  was  made  consul  along  with  Bru- 
tus. He  then  favoured  the  repubUcan  cause,  but  afterwards 
deserted  to  Caesar.  He  disgraced  himself  still  more,  by  be- 
coming a  mean  flatterer  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;  to  please 
whom  he  acted  as  a  stage  dancer,  and,  in  a  comedy,  personated 
the  sea-god  Glaucus,  by  dancing  quite  naked,  with  his  body 

f)ainjted  green,  a  crown  of  reeds  on  his  head,  and  the  tail  of  a 
arge  fish  appended  to  his  back.  Finding  that  this  sycophantic 
adulation  procured  him  contempt  instead  of  approbation,  even 
from  Antony,  he  deserted  to  Octavius,  before  the  battle  of 
Actium,  who  received  him  with  great  marks  of  attention  and 
respect :  which  Plancus  returned  by  proposing  in  the  senate  to 
confer  on  him  the  title  of  Augustus,  as  expressive  of  the  dig- 
nity and  the  reverence  which  the  greatness  of  his  valour  and 
his  heroic  achievement  seemed  to  claim.  About  this  period 
Horace  dedicated  his  seventh  ode  to  him.  The  elegance  of  his 
Letters  to  Bicero^  which  are  still  extant,  prove  that  he  was  not 
unworthy  of  a  literary  compliment. 

HILLEL,  of  Babylon,  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  formed  a  celebrated  school  there,  in  which  he 
maintained  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Jews  against  Shamai,  his 
colleague  ;  whose  disciples  adhered  only  to  the  written  law ; 
and  this  controversy  gave  rise  to  the  sects  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Scri])es.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Talmud. 
He  also  laboured  much  at  giving  a  correct  edition  of  the  sacred 
text ;  and  there  is  attributed  to  him  an  ancient  MS.  bible,  which 
bears  his  name.  He  flourished  about  B.  C.  30,  and  died  in  a 
very  advanced  age, 

AINIAIIA-SINGHA,  a  learned  Hindoo,  and  counsellor  to 
the  celebrated  rajah  Vikramaditea,  lived  in  the  first  cen- 
tury B.  C.  He  is  the  author  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Sanscrit, 
which  is  esteemed  very  correct  and  complete.  It  is  called 
**  Amara-Kocha/*  or  the  treasure  of  Amara,  and  is  not  in  the 
alphabetical  order,  but  divided  into  sections,  as  the  names  of 
the  gods,  the  stars,  the  elements,  &c.  in  the  manner  of  some 
vocabularies.  It  is  written  in  a  species  of  verse,  and  the  ex- 
planations are  given  in  the  different  Indian  languages. 

POTAjMON,  of  Lesbos,  or  Mitylene,  an  orator,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  was  the  son  of  the  philosopher 
Lesbonax.  He  was  the  author  of  a  panegyric  on  Tiberius,  who 
showed  him  great  distinction. 

GALLUS  ASINIUS,  son  of  PoUio  Asinius,  the  orator, 
married  Vipsania  after  she  had  been  divorced  by  Tiberius. 
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This  marriage  savk  rise  to  a  secret  ounity  between  fiie  em- 
peror and  Asinmsy  who  starved  himself  to  deaths  eitlier  vo- 
luntarily, or  by  order  of  his  imperial  enemy.  He  had  nz 
sons  by  his  wife.  He  wrote  a  comparison  betwe^i  his  fiuher 
and  Cicero,  in  which  he  gave  a  decided  superiority  to  the 
former. 

Q.  RHEMMIUS  PAL^EMON,  a  famous  grammarian  of 
Romc^  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  He  was  bom  of  a  shtve  at 
Vienna,  and  was  first  bred  up  a  weaver;  but  attwuling  his 
master's  son  to  school,  he  acquired  so  much  learnings  diat  he 
obtained  his  freedom,  and  became  a  teacher  at  Rome.  He 
had  an  excellent  memory,  and  ready  elocution,  and  could  make 
verses  extempore.  But  his  arrogance  and  his  debaucheries 
were  so  great,  that  his  large  income  was  not  suffident  to  rap- 
port them.    We  have  only  some  fragments  of  his  woriu. 

APION,  a  famous  grammarian,  b[>m  in  Eoypt,  waa  a  pco- 
fessor  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  had  all  the  arro- 
gance of  a  pedant,  and  amused  himself  with  inquiries,  difficult 
m  their  investigation,  and  insignificant  in  their  CiHueqaraces. 
One  of  hisprincipal  works  was  his  Antiquities  of  Egypt. 

DOMITIUS  AFER,  a  famous  orator,  bom  at  Niooe^ 
flourished  under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Chuidius,  and  Nero. 
Quintilian,  who,  in- his  youth,  cultivated  his  finendship^  nudcea 
frequent  mention  of  him,  and  commends  his  {deadings.  Bat 
he  disgraced  his  talents  by  turning  informer  ajo^ainst  some  of  the 
most  distingubhed  personages  inlvome.  fiOspfeadingtiabomided 
with  pleasing  stories,  and  there  were  pubhc  coUeraona  of  his 
witty  sayings.  He  nho  wrote  two  booKs  on  witnesaea.  Afisr 
was  once  in  great  danger  from  an  inscription  he  put  micm  a 
statue  he  had  erected  in  honour  of  CaHgula,  wherein  he  de- 
clared, that  this  prince  was  a  second  time  consul  at  die  age  of 
twenty-seven.  This  he  intended  as  an  encomium,  but  Ca^ula, 
taking  it  as  a  sarcasm  upon  his  youth,  and  his  infirinffement  of 
the  laws,  raised  a  process  agdnst  him,  and  pleaded  hunBelf  in 
person.  Afer,  instead  of  making  a  defence,  repeated  part  of 
the  emperor's  speech  with  the  highest  marks  of  admiration ; 
after  which  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and,  begging  pardon,  de- 
clared, that  he  dreaded  more  the  eloquence  of  CaKgnla  than 
his  imperial  power.  This  mean  flattery  succeeded  ao  well,  Uiat 
the  emperor,  not  only  pardoned,  but  raised  him  to  the  consul- 
ship.   He  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.  D.  59.    ^ 


HISTORY. 

CAIUS  CRISPUS  SALLUSTIUS  SALLUST,  a  cele- 
brated  Roman  historian,  was  bom  about  B.  C  85,  in  die  coun- 
try of  the  Sabinnes.    He  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  waia  w4 
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lesa  distingiuslied  for  bis  licentiousness  than  for  his  talents.  It 
is  recorded  of  him,  that  being  detected  in  an  adulterous  inter- 
course, he  »as  nctually  scourged,  by  the  hand  of  KIilo,  and 
obliged  to  pay  a  fine  before  he  obtained  his  dismission.  His 
extravagance  and  debauchery  caused  him  to  be  expunged  from 
the  Ust  of  senators.  He  was  afterwards  restored  by  Julius 
C«sar,  promoted  to  the  dignities  of  qusestor  and  prator,  and 
nominated  to  the  £rovemment  of  Numidia.  In  this  high  office 
he  enriched  himself  so  much  by  pillage  and  rapine,  that  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  enabled  to  build  himself  a  magnificent 
villa,  with  extensive  gardens,  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  which  even 
Btill  retains  the  name  of  Sallust.  He  married  Terentia,  the  di- 
vorced wife  of  Cicero,  and  from  this  circumstance,  it  has  been 
said  by  some,  arose  an  everlasting  hatred  between  tlie  orator 
and  the  historian ;  though,  according  to  others,  this  enmity  wa« 
occasioned  by  the  defence  which  Cicero  undertook  for  Mtio  in 
the  case  of  Claudius.  Sallust  died  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
age,  in  the  year  B.C.  35.  The  vices  of  this  man  deser^-e  a  pe- 
cuhar  sti^a,  on  account  of  their  contrast  with  the  rigid  mora- 
lity contained  in  his  writings,  which  might  lead  the  incautious 
reader  to  take  him  for  a  Cato.  But  while  the  man  and  the 
statesman  must  be  ever  held  in  contempt  and  abhorrence,  the 
author  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
age  and  country  in  which  he  flourished.  He  had  composed  a 
history  of  the  Roman  republic,  from  the  death  of  Sylla  to  Cati' 
line's  conspiracy  ;  of  this  nothing  remains  but  a  few  fragments. 
His  only  compositions,  that  have  come  down  to  modem  times,  in 
a.  state  of  tolerable  perfection,  are  the  history  of  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy, and  of  the  wars  of  Jumirtlin,  king  of  Numiilin.  In 
these  works,  which  have  met  with  uniform  applause,  the  author 
is  greatly  admired  for  the  elegance,  the  vigour,  and  the  anima- 
tion of  his  sentences ;  he  every  where  displays  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  paints  with  a  most  masterly 
hand  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  the  great  events  which  he  re- 
lates. No  one  was  better  acquainted  with  the  vices  that  pre- 
vailed in  Italy,  from  his  own  practice  of  many  of  them  ;  and  no 
one  seems  to  have  been  more  severe  against  the  follies  of  the 
age,  and  even  those  failings  of  which  he  himself  not  only  stood 
guilty  in  the  face  of  the  world,  but  must  have  stood  self-con- 
demned. His  descriptions  are  elegantly  correct,  and  his  ha- 
rangues arc  nervous  and  animated,  and,  apparently,  extremely 
well  adapted  to  the  character  and  diflerent  pursuits  of  thegreat 
men  in  whose  mouths  they  are  placed.  By  the  moderns  it  is 
agree<I,  (hat  the  concise  energy  of  the  Latin  language  is  no 
where  displayed  to  more  perfection  than  in  the  existing  works 
of  Sallust,  in  which  there  is  great  skill  shown  in  sketching  the 
characters  that  come  inider  his  notice.  Though  faithful  in  every 
other  respect,  he  has  not  painted  the  character  of  Cicero  with 
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an  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  which  the  zeader  rhilMftpi  Ab 
historian;  and  in  passing  over  in  silence  many  action isilM^ 
fleet  the  greatest  honour  on  the  first  husMiid  of  Tcnntia, 
the  rival  of  Cicero,  he  has  disgraced  himself  and  zeBdored  Ida 
compositions  in  some  respects  suspidotis.  TheheiteditioiMiof 
Sallust  are  the  Variorum  of  1670 ;  that  of  Wasa^p  at  Camiiridg^ 
m  1710;  and  that  of  Homer,  Londim,  1788^  8to.  llieman 
four  EngUsh  translations,  one  fay  Gordon^  ano^ier  fagrPtJBuMSi 
8vo.,  one  fay  Dr.  Steuart,  in  2  vds.  4Ca.»  and  wsAm-kf-  Mm^ 
phy,  8vo.       '"  — '    . 

ALEXANDER,  an  historian,  called  dso  J^jMhik  H^ 
vrote  five  books  on  the  Roman  repubHe ;  in  wfaidi  ii»  iriA  Ait 
the  Jews  had  received  their  laws,  not  firom  Go^  1»al  ftoBi  a 
woman  he  called  ^Moso.  He  also  yrote  a  trcatiae  eiitibt  Jjjjy^ 
gorean  philo8<mhy «  i: 

TIM AOENES,  a  Greek  historian  of  Ahiandiia,  1A0  iiw- 
rished  about  B.C.  54«  He  was  broufi^  to  Rowia  by  Ciliainiiiiii 
and  sold  a  slave  to  SyDa's  son.  Ifis  aUHties  niMiived:-IJtai'lni 
liberty,  and  gained  the  fisivour  of  Augastofl^  wliichli^  utrntMi 
fay  impertinence ;  on  which  the  emperor  dianiBped^UA  I  Mvl  In 
in  revenge  burnt  the  admired  history  ht  h^A^ffiittm-f^Jm 
rewn*  ..;•"-;■ 

HEMNON,  a  Greek  historian,  is  thought  to  bam&mUhad 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  wrote  a  wUmj  of  die  j4Un  ef 
Heradea  in  Pontes,  sixteen  books  of  whieh  imtB9Mig$i  bf 
Photius.  They  came  down  to  the  death  of^an  " 
bassadinr  of  Julius  Caasar,  the  emperor, 
his  history  was  published  at  Qxf<»d  in  }597*    ■        ' "  .  ■ 

TR06US  POMPEIUS,  a  Latin  uniraMl  histodaii  to  dm 
time  of  AujpuuBtus  Caesar,  of  whom  w^  have  aH  aihpd|pnna  \ff 
Justin,  flourished  about  B.C.  4U    '  .     ^  '  <  .'  •  7 

CAIUS  OPPIUS,  a  Roman  biographer,  aM^fttedt^T Jih 
tins  Caesar,  who  wrote  the  lives  m  Scipio  i\>iniii>i  iilld  €f 
Pompey  the  Great*  But  in  the  latter  be  fajaoqised 
paid  little  regard  to  facts,  his  chief  object.  _ 
pey,  and  extol  his  patron  Ciesar.  .V  1 

CRITOLAU8,  a  Greek  historian,  who  wvoW  « 
the  Epirots,  mentioned  by  Plutarch;  also  one  4k 

EYAGORAS,  a  Greek  wrSier  hi  die  tmt&ofitivnMs^^Ao 
wrote  a  history  of  Egypt ;  die  H&  of  TmifMm»  jla  /VillBniii^ 
Thucydidis  Oratorio^  Lexicon  in  Thucydiaesi.    #-    •  ':  m  * 

FENESTELLA,  a  Roman  historian  fa  die  $0  vUkmffm 
tus.    He  died  at  Cumae.  •.>:;*>":'- 

AUFIDIUS  BASSIUS,  a  Romimhistogrianfiko  Jheftjp  «!» 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  waa  a  glwi|t  ifdidbar-rf 
Cicero.  :%7  =  i  ,?•:  * 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  a  Roman  historias  mA 
pher,  who  floiarLihed  in  the  time  of  Jtiliiia 
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He  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  probably  at  tlostilia,  and 
like  some  other  of  his  learned  contemporaries,  he  shared  the 
tavoure,  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  emperor.  J^e  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and  Atticus.  We  have  no  othe» 
account  uf  his  life.  As  an  author,  he  is  known  to  every  school-boy 
by  his  "  De  A'itis  Escellcntium  Imperatonimj"  which  ia  hia 
only  work  that  has  reached  modern  times.  It  consists  of  twenty- 
two  articles  of  biography  concerning  Greek  and  other  foreign 
generals,  with  a  frugiuent  of  the  life  of  Cato  of  Utica,  and  s 
more  detailed  memoir  of  Atticus.  This  work  long  pasiied  un- 
der the  name  of  Emiiiiis  Probus,  who  presented  it  to  the  em- 
peror Theodo)^ius  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  the  purity  of  the 
style,  which  is  that  of  the  best  age  of  the  Latin  knguage,  as- 
signs them  to  their  real  author.  According  to  some  writers,  ha 
composed  three  books  of  "  Chronicles,"  also  a  biographical 
account  of  aU  tliL>  most  celebrated  kings,  generals,  and  authors 
of  antiquity,     'i'lie  best  edition  is  that  of  Oxford,  1803. 

DlODORl'S,  an  historian,  sirnuned  Siculus,  because  he 
was  born  at  Argyra  in  Sicily.  He  Wfote  a  history  of  Egypt, 
Persia,  Syria,  Media,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage,  which  was 
divided  into  forty  books,  of  nliich  only  tifleen  are  extant,  with 
some  few  tragnients.  This  valuable  composition  was  the  work 
of  an  accurate  enquirer,  and  it  is  said  that  he  visited  all  tha 

E laces  of  which  he  has  made  mention  in  his  history.  It  was  the 
ibour  of  thirty  years,  though  the  greater  part  may  be  consi< 
dered  as  nothing  more  than  a  judicious  compiiatiun  from  Be- 
rosus,  Timaeus,  Thcopompus,  CaliistheneB,  aiidotiiirs.  The 
author,  however,  is  too  credulous  in  some  of  bb  narrations,  and 
often  wanders  far  from  the  truth.  His  style  is  neither  elegant 
nor  too  laboured ;  but  it  contains  great  simplicity  and  unaffected 
correctness.  He  often  dwells  too  long  upon  fabulous  reports 
and  trifling  incidents,  while  events  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  history  are  treated  with  brevity,  and  sometimes  passed  over 
in  silence.  His  manner  of  reckoning,  by  the  Olympiads  and  the 
lioman  consuls,  will  be  found  very  erroneous.  This  historian 
flourished  about  B.C.  44.  He  spent  much  time  at  Rome  to 
procure  information,  and  authenticate  his  historical  narrations. 
The  first  Latin  edition  b  that  of  Milan,  in  HTS,  fol.;  and  the 
first  of  the  Greek,  that  of  Henry  Stephens,  1559.  The  beet 
ctlitioiis  are  that  of  Wesseling,  Greek  and  Latin,  Amsterdam, 
VJvols.  fol.  1745;andofHeyne,  inlOvols.8vo.  1793. 

DION^'SIUS,  simamed  Halicamassus,  an  historian  who 
left  his  country  and  came  to  reside  at  Rome,  where  he  care- 
fully stiulied  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  whose  composi- 
tions treated  of  the  Roman  history.  He  formed  an  acqu^nt- 
ance  with  .ill  the  le.irned  of  the  age,  and  derived  much  infor- 
mation fniiii  their  company  and  conversation.  After  an  unre- 
mitted application,  during  twenty-four  years,  he  gave  to  the 
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world  his  Romiin  Antiqnitiea,  in  '^^PT  which  only 

the  eleven  first  are  now  extant,  f  i  the  nccmiRt 

of  SIS  years.  Hia  composition  1  ih;i:n  grcauj  toluecl  by  the 
ancients  aa  well  as  the  moder  :ir  the  easiness  of  his  etylr, 
tlie  fidelity  of  his  chronology,  he  judiciousness  of  his  w> 

marka  and  criticism.  Lilte  a  huui  1  historian,  he  never  men- 
tioned any  thins  but  what  was  ai  lentit-ated,  and  totally  dis- 
regarded the  fabulous  tradhi  hii-li  lill  and  disgrscr  the 
pages  of  both  hia  predecessors  fullowera.  Tn  lite  merila  <>f 
the  elegant  historian,  Dionysius,  us  may  be  ween  \n  \xhi  treatises, 
has  also  added  the  equally  respeciable  character  of  the  efc»- 
quent  orator,  the  critic,  and  the  politician.  Mp  lived  during 
the  Augustan  age,  and  came  to  Rome  about  It,  <:.  30  yean. 
Besides  nis  Roman  antiquides,  he  wrote  "  De  structure  Ora- 
tionis,"  the  beat  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Upton,  in  1702; 
and  of  all  his  works,  that  by  (1  \mn  «t  Oxfoni,  in  S  rolx. 
folio,  1704.  Mr.  Spelmait  tre  d  his  history  in  4  voU.  4{o. 
There  was  another  Greek  writer  ot  the  same  name,  commoaly 
called  the  junior,  who  liwd  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  ancient  musiciana,  a  defence  of  musao  agabit 
Plato  ;  but  hiB  works  are  lost. 

TITUS  LIVIUS  LIVY,  an  eminent  Roman  historian,  it 
supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Pndua.  He  came  to  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  i  admitted  to  the  faniiliBrity 
of  several  persons  of  rank,  and  oi  the  cfn{ieri^r  himnvlf.  He 
made  himself  known  l^  boi  pb  tnjOiical  4lialo^e« ;  but  lai 
literary  reputation  was  pri  liy  h)>ilt  upon  his  Roman  his- 
tory, which  enjoys  a  perpett  celebrity ;  no  work  of  the  kjnd 
was  ever  received  with  grea'  ■  Hp[)1ntise.  Few  particuUn  of 
his  life  are  known,  yet  hia  fame  sn  universally  spread,  even 
in  his  life  time,  that  a  person  travc  i^ed  S[>aiii,  Gaul,  »nd  Italy, 
merely  to  see  the  man  whose  writi  ^s  hatl  given  him  such  pim- 
sure  and  satisfaction  in  the  peru  i.  Livy  died  at  Pados,  in 
his  sixty-seventh  year,  and  accoi  iii^  to  Nonie,  on  that  nnc 
day  Rome  was  also  deprived  of  a  .thor  of  its  brigbtnd  omt- 
ments,  by  the  death  of  Ovid.  I.ivy  wrote  a  letter,  addiesMi 
to  his  son,  on  the  merit  of  aullior!!,  which  is  i^rcatly  cow- 
mended  by  Quintilian,  who  expntiate^  with  great  wannlh  BBd 
ardour  on  the  judgment  and  camlour  of  (he  writer.  Ilia  Ro- 
man history  was  comprehended  in  one  hundred  and  fbr^  boob, 
of  which  only  thirty-five  are  ■aov  extant.  It  b^ui  with  Ibe 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  was  ci  iiiued  till  the  death  of  Dn* 
SUB,  in  Germany.  The  merit  of  n  is  history  is  well  kiKnra,and 
the  high  rank  which  Livy  holds  ainonif  historians  will  never  te 
disputed.  His  style  is  dear  and  itclSirible.  laboured  wiiboot 
affectation,  difiusive  without  b  rgumrnutivc 

without  pedantry.     His  descripti  \y  lively  and 

picturesque ;  and  there  are  few  spc  toiy  •< 
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r  many  of  the  speeches  with  which  his  narratiTeB  are 
__teW  interspersed.    The  first  edition  of  Livy's  history  ia 

0^  Rome,  printed  by  Sweynhaym  and  Pannartz,  in  14^ ; 

dOe  best  that  nf  Cronovius,  in  S  toIb.  Svo.,  1679.  Of  four 
[  KngfUah  trnnslations  the  best,  and  last,  i§  that  by  Baker,  in  6 
PVofcSve.,  17^.  f^ 

QUINTIIS  CURTIUS,  a  LatiiMiistorian,  who  wrote  tiie 
IUb  of  Alexander  t)ie  Great,  in  ten  books,  of  which  the  two 
lint  We  not  extant,  but  are  so  well  supplied  by  Freinsheinius, 
that  the  loss  is  scarcely  regretted.  When  thb  writer  wat  bom, 
at  even  when  he  lived,  is  not  known.  By  his  style  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  near  the  Augustan  age ;  though  some  ima- 
Eine  the  work  to  huve  been  composed  in  Italy,  about  three 
undred  years  ago,  and  the  name  of  Quintut  Cmiiia  fictiti- 
ously prefixed.  Cardinal  du  Perron  was  so  great  an  admirer 
of  this  work,  as  to  declare  one  page  of  it  to  be  worth  thirty  of 
Tacitus ;  yet  M.  le  Clerc,  at  the  end  of  his  Art  of  Critiatm, 
haa  charged  the  writer  with  great  ignorance,  and  many  contra- 
dictions. He  has  nevertheless  many  qualities  em  a  writer,  which 
will  always  make  him  admired  and  applauded. 

VALKUIUS  MAXIMUS,  a  Latm  histotian,  who  served 
with  Sextus  Pumpctus,  in  the  army,  and  at  his  return  wrote  a 
••ttection  of  remarkable  actions  and  sayings,  of  eminent  Ro- 
■m,  dedicated  to  Tiberius.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Ley- 
Hm,  with  notes,  Svo.   I(i70. 

f'-M.  PO.MI'EUS  THEOPHANES,  the  son  of  Theonha- 
nes,  an  historian,  was  made  governor  of  Asia,  and  was  other- 
wise hijrlilv  fiivniired  by  Tiberius. 

CARS  \  I;LL1:IU.S  PATERCULUS,  an  ancient  Ro- 
man histiiriiiii,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Ctesar, 
was  born  li.C.  Ik  His  ancestors  were  illustrious  for  merit 
and  oJHces.  His  {.fandfather  espoused  the  party  of  Tiberius 
Nero,  the  emperor's  father  ;  but  being  old  and  infirm,  and  not 
abletoaccoiniiaiiy  Nero  when  he  retired  from  Naples,  he  killed 
himself.  1 11-;  lather  was  a  soldier  of  rank,  and  so  was  Pater- 
ciilus.  He  was  a  military  tribune  when  Cains  Ciesar,  a  grand- 
eon  of  Aiitrustus.  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  the  Par- 
thians,  ui  an  i>lu[iil  of  the  Euphrates  A. D.  31.  He  commanded 
the  cavalry  in  (Jermanyt  under  Tiberius;  and  accompanied 
tiiat  prince  for  nine  years  successively,  in  all  his  expeditions. 
He  received  hoiioiirai)le  rewards  from  him,  but  was  preferred 
to  no  higher  dignity  than  the  proctorship.  The  praises  he  be- 
etowa  upon  Sijinuis  make  it  probable  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
Ail  favourite,  and  was  involved  in  his  ruin.  His  death  is 
placed  by  uoilwell  in  the  year  A.l>.  4G.,  when  he  waa  in  his 
aftietfa  yea  .  1  le  wrote  *'  An  Abridgement  of  the  Roman  His- 
•ory»"  ID  ti    '  books,  wliich  is  very  curious.     His  purpose  waa 
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only  to  tednoe  thiogs  from  tlie  fuundation  of  Rome  to  ths  tune 
whcfein  be  lived,  but  he  begun  his  work  with  ih'uifrs  ortriMa 
to  that  memorable  era ;  for,  tliuugh  the  beginiiing  nf  uts  book 
is  wanting,  we  yet  find,  in  what  remains  of  it,  an  account  of 
many  aHee  more  Ancient  tlian  Rome,  ile  proniUi-d  a  larmr 
hiatoty,  and  no  doubt  would  have  executed  it  well ;  for  duno^ 
his  nalitary  ezpaditionH  he  bad  seen,  &a  he.  tells  ua,  tbe  pro- 
Tinces  of  Tbrace,  Macedonia,  AchaiB,  Asia  IVlinor,  and  other 
more  eaateriy  icmons,  especially  upon  the  Ehiircs  of  the  Euxtoe 
Sea,  which  had  nunishcd  hit^  mini)  with  much  eiitt^rlaiiiinf;  and 
uaeflil  knowledge.  In  the  Abridgement  we  hna  anqf-ani- 
culara  rdated,  that  ate  no  where  etiu  to  be  iaimii  ahHIm 
makes  it  more  valuable.  Tbe  style  of  Patercabat  ihn— h  irt 
serably  disguised  throogh  the  carelei^.siiess  of  tranxx^nlM-Ts  bmI 
impossible  to  be  restored  to  puril^  lor  wunt  of  manuscriptji.  is 
'yet  manifestly  worthy  of  his  age,  which  was  the  time  uf  pure 
Latinity,  The  greatest  exc^eocc  of  tliis  historian  lies  in  bin 
manner  of  commending  and  blanung  those  of  whom  he  speaks, 
which  he  does  la  the  finest  terms,  and  the  muKt  delicuU'  vi> 
pressions.  He  is  ctmdenmed,  and  indeed  with  the  greatari 
reason,  for  lus  partiality  to  the  bou^c  of  AugUE.tuA,  aud  fur 
making  extravagant  euk^^es,  not  only  upon  Tiberius  but  nvn 
upon  nis  favourite  S^anua ;  whom,  though  a  ^  il«  and  cmrl 
monster,  Paterculus  cdebrates  as  one  of  the  most  excellriu 
persons  the  Roman  commonwealth  had  produced.  Li)isiiu, 
though  he  praises  him  in  other  respects,  yet  censors  bin 
aeverely  for  nis  insincerity  and  paiti^lity.  "  Vellcrus  Patemi' 
lus,"  says  he,  "  raises  my  indi^iatiun  ;  be  rcpresentft  S^jamu^ 
as  endowed  with  all  good  qualities.  The  impudence  of  thi* 
historian !  But  we  know  that  he  was  horn,  and  died,  to  llw 
destruction  of  mankind."  AAer  many  commendutionji,  be  ooa- 
dudes,  that  Livia  was  a  woman  more  resembliog  the  goi»  than 
men;  and  as  to  Tiberius,  be  thinks  it  a  crime  to  speak  otber- 
wise  of  him,  than  as  of  umnortal  Jove.  What  sincere  aad 
honest  mind  can  bear  this.  On  the  other  hand,  litnr  aitfidly 
does  he  every  where  conceal  the  great  ijiuilities  of  Cnsar  Gor- 
manicua  ?  h»w  obliquely  does  he  ruiu  ihe  rcpulatwa  uf  A^ra>- 
pina  and  others,  whom  Tiberius  w:ts  thought  to  luttc  i  U 
short,  he  is  notUng  but  a  court  pio^tilulc.  Vou  will  eav.  per- 
haps, it  was  unsafe  to  speak  the  tiiitli  m  ihnse  tinrn.  t  ^nU 
it;  but  if  he  could  not  write  the  truth,  he  ouglit  not  lohsw 
written  lies;  none  are  called  to  accouiu  for  silence.  X>aMo«dMr 
le  Vayer  has  made  a  verv  just  remark,  upon  tbia  occaawi 
"  The  same  fault,"  says  he,  "  tiiuy  be  observed  b  main 
Qtbers,  who  have  writteo  tbe  hiat<>rv  of  their  own  times,  wiui 
a  design  to  be  published  while  diey  lived."  ItU  » 
a  woric  fo  elcfiant  wad  worthy  to  be  {wcsened,  i 
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of  its  BihortDess,  copies  night  be  so  easily  t&ken, 
tjAve  been  bo  near  bein^  lost.  One  niAnuscriiit  only 
.  jfe'ferttmately  fouiu),  as  well  of  this  author  among  the  Latins, 
•  tf  Uesychius  among  the  Greeks;  "  in  which,"  says  a  great 
*''o  of  our  uwD  nation,  "  tlie  faults  of  the  ecribcs  arc  found  so 
I,  and  the  defects  so  beyond  all  redress,  that,  notwith* 
g  the  pains  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  critics,  for  two 
e  cvnturies,  these  bonks  still  are,  and  are  like  to  continue, 
re  henp  of  errors."  No  ancient  author  but  Priscian  makes 
mention  of  Patercuhis ;  the  modems  have  done  liim  infinitely 
more  justice,  and  hut  c  illustrated  him  wilh  notes  and  commen- 
taries. 

MUSIC. 

NICHOMACHUS,  one  of  the  Beven  Greek  writen  on  mn- 
mc,  that  have  been  preserved,  and  collected,  and  pabUihed  by 
Meibomius,  who  supposes  him  to  have  flourished  ia  the  time 
of  Augustus. 


MATHEMATICS,  Im. 

•  8PURINA,  a  mathematician  and  aatrologer,  who  told  Ju- 
SuB  Cesar  tu  beware  of  the  ides  of  March.  Aa  be  went  to 
(Mb'  aenatc  house,  on  the  morning  of  the  ides,  Ceeaar  said  to 
%irtnu,  (fic  ides  are  at  latt  etme.  Yet,  replied  Spurina,  imi 
mtjftt  past.     Cxsar  was  murdered  a  few  moments  after. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

MARCUS  VITRUVIUS  POLLIO  VITRUVIUS,  a  ce- 
lebrated ancient  ^ircliltect,  was  bom  at  Formio,  in  Italy.  He 
was  greatly  csteenii'd  i)y  Julius  Cssar,  and  employed  by  Au- 
ciUtUH  in  constructing  public  buildings,  and  wiu-like  machines. 
Hothintr  is  known  of  him,  but  what  is  to  be  collected  from  his 
ten  books  "  Dc  Architectura,"  still  extant.  Ilia  books  of  ar- 
chitecture, are  adilrcssetl  to  Augustus  Ca'sar,  and  not  only 
fhow  conAuminate  skill  in  tliat  )>articular  science,  but  also  a 
tery  unconnnon  genius,  and  natural  abilities.  Cardan  ranks 
yibtlvius  as  one  of  the  twelve  itersons,  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  excelled  all  men  in  the  force  of  genius  and  invention. 
Those  twelve  pcisons  were,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  ApoUonius - 
fet^fcUB,  Aristotle,  Arch)  tas  of  Tarentum,  Vitruvius,  Achin- 
iuit  Maboiitet,  llm  Mo.'sc;',  the  inventor  or  improver  of  al- 
mkn.  Duns  Scotut:,  John  Uuissot,  Euriiamed  the  calculator, 
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Galen,  and  Heber  of  Spain.  The  beat  editkm  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Vitruvius  is  that  of  Amsterdam  in  1649.  Perrault 
gave  an  excellent  French  translation  of  the  samet  *>kI  added 
notes  and  figures;  the  first  edition  of  which  waa  pubhahed  at 
Paris  in  IGTS,  and  the  second,  much  improved,  in  1684w  Mr. 
William  Newton,  surveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich,  pub- 
lished in  1771,  Commentaries  on  Vitruvius,  illustrated  with 
figures ;  to  which  is  added  a  description,  widi  figures,  of  the 
notary  machines  used  by  the  ancients. 


MEDICINE. 

LARGUS  SCRIBONIUS,  a  physician  in  the  reign  of  Au- 

Sistus,  or  Tiberius',  who  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
e  compiled  a  collection  of  remedies,  which  is  extant,  pub- 
lished at  Basil  in  15S9.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  John 
Rhodius. 

ANTONIUS  MUSA,  an  eminent  Grreek  physician,  who 
cured  the  emperor  Augustus  of  a  dangerous  illness  by  bathing. 
He  was  the  first  who  prescribed  the  use  of  the  cold  bath.  Tro 
Romans  erected  a  statue  to  his  honour.  He  wrote  two  trea- 
tises, which  are  both  extant. 

THEMISON,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Laodicea,  a  disci- 
ple of  Asclepiades.  He  founded  the  Methodic  sect,  with  a 
view  to  the  more  easily  teaching  and  practising  the  art  of  medi- 
cine. Themison  gave  the  first  account  of  cuacodium,  which 
was  prepared  of  the  juice  and  decoction  of  poppy  heads  and 
honey.    He  invented  a  purging  medicine  called  nemu 

AMELIUS  CORNELIUS  CELSUS,  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  wrote  on 
agriculture,  rhetoric,  and  military  affairs,  as  well  as  medicine. 
He  wrote  eight  books  on  medicine,  in  elegant  Latin*  He  was 
the  Hippocrates  of  the  Latins,  and  Quintuian  pves  him  a  high 
eulogium.  Boerhaave  says,  Celsus  is  one  of  the  best  authora 
of  antiquity,  for  opening  to  us  the  true  meaning  of  Ifippocrates; 
and  that  without  him,  the  writings  of  this  &ther  in  physic, 
would  be  often  unintelligible,  and  often  misunderstood  by  us. 
He  shows  us  also,  how  the  ancients  cured  distempera  by  firic- 
tion,  bathing,  &c.  The  best  edition  is  diat  of  Padua,  1722, 
8vo. ;  Leipsic  1766,  8vo. ;  an  English  translation  was  puUished 
by  Dr.  Grieve  in  1756.  There  is  also  a  treatise  on  rhetoric, 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  Celsus. 

PRAXAGORAS,  a  physician,  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
and  the  son  of  Nearchus.  He  was  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Ascle- 
piades, and  one  of  the  last  of  them  who  supported  the  medical 
reputation  of  the  line.    He  was  contemporary  with  IModes. 


.w  » 
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He  studied  anatomy  assiduously  by  the  dissection  of  brutes, 
and  left  some  works  on  the  subject,  which  are  now  lost,  of 
which  Galen  spoke  with  some  contempt.  Nevertheless,  his 
reputation  attracted  the  celebrated  anatomists,  Philotimus, 
PUstonicus,  and  Herophilus,  to  his  schooL  Some  fragments 
of  his  medical  doctrines,  however,  which  are  preserved  by 
Caelius  Aurelianus,  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  Galen 
maintained  of  his  skill. 
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